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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  SERIOUS  attention  to  Domestic  Duties  hath  ever 
been  considered,  by  wise  and  good  people,  as  a 
matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  mankind.  To  persuade  men  to 
the  faithful  and  cheerful  discharge  of  these  duties, 
is  the  object  of  the  following  Discourses.  The  au- 
thor is  sensible  that  there  are  many  excellent  trea- 
tises on  most  of  the  subjects  that  compose  this  vo- 
lume. But  he  presumes,  that  the  character  of  the 
present  times,  too  sadly  marked  by  inattention  to 
these  important  matters ;  and  the  possibility  of 
placing  them  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  which  they  have  been  usually  considered, 
are  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  this  attempt.  With 
great  diffidence  he  subn^its  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
Public:  not  doubtihg  but  his  views,  however  he 
may  have  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  will 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
religion;  and  engage  their  good  wishes  for  its  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  their  cordial  prayers  for  its 
success. — The  first  discourse,  which  has  a  general 
respect  to  aU  the  duties  of  benevolence,  was  in^- 
tended  as  an  introductory  one  to  a  plan  of  which 
this  volume  is  only  a  part.  Whether  the  plan  will 
ever  be  completed  is  uncertain.  But  this  circum- 
stance is  here  mentioned  as  an  apology  for  what 
might  otherwise  be  deemed  an  impropriety. 
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IMTRODUOTORir  DISCOURSE. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  BENEVOLENCE  CONSIDERED  AND 

ENFORCED. 

Phil.  ii.  4. — Look  iwi  every  man  on  his  own  things^  but  everf 

man  abo  on  the  tHings  of  others. 

Aja  man  was  made  for  society,  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
every  one  to  contribute  what  lies  in  his  power  to  the  general 
good.  This  is  a  plain  dictate  of  nature,  ap4  is  abundantly  coqp- 
firmed  and  enforced  by  Scripture..  Whoever  considers  the  di- 
vine benevolence  which  breathes  through  the  gospel,  and  whic^ 
shone  so  illustriously  in  the  countenance  of  its  gf  eat  author  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  muBt  clearly  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
%  man  to  be  a  genuine  Cbrbtian,  without  feeling,  in  a  degree  a^ 
least,  thait  generous  warmth  which  a  public  spirit  inspires; 
-When  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  first  arose  upon  this  miserably 
cold  and  benighted  world,  the  balmy  influenee  of  his  grace  diff> 
fused  itself  through  the  breasts  of  thousands.  Men  who  had 
hitherto  lived  in  strife,  haiejnl  and  hating  one  fmother^  now  felt 
their  fierce  and  malevolent  passions  subside  and  die  away,  an4 
isheir  bosoms  glowwhh  all  the  godlike  ardour  of  divine  friendship 
and  love. 

Of  this  character  the  apostle  Paul  was  an  eminent  instance. 
No  man  better  understood  the  gospel,  and  no  man  ever  drank 
more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  it  than  he  did.  In  his  sermons 
aiid  epistleshe  soberly  reasons  on  the  great  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  in  the  course  of  his  life  shews  what  admirable  effect^ 
the  belief  of  those  truths  is  capable  of  producing.  Persuaded 
of  their  divine  authority,  and  feeling  their  efficacy  oi;!  his  heart, 
VOL.  ir.  A 
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he  suffers  himself  to  be  transported,  under  the  influence  of  the 
noblest  enthusiasm,  into  a  series  of  the  most  benevolent  exertions 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  With  a  disinterestedness  that  re- 
flects a  real  lustre  upon  his  character,  he  assures  the  Philippians 
in  this  context,  that  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  though  it  were  by 
men  whose  nlotives  Wer6  base  ftnd  Unfriendly  to  himself,  afford- 
ed him  a  sublime  joy.  And  however  he  could  not  but  ardently 
wish,  fatigued  as  he  was  with  the  incessant  labours  of  his  pub- 
lic ministry,  to  be  dismissed  hence  to  the  society  of  the  blessed 
above,  yet/or  their  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith  he  was  willing 
to  abide  in  the  flesh.  And  having  thus,  upon  the  most  gene- 
rous grounds,  conciliated  their  affections  to  himself,  he  improves 
the  interest  he  had  therein  to  the  purpose  of  animating  them  to 
the  duties  of  a  public  spirit.  If  there  fc,  says  he,  any  consokh 
tion  in  Christy  ifcmy  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies ;  fuljil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be 
like-minded,  hating  the  same  loee,  being  of  one  accord,  of  me 
mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife,  or  vain^glory,  hat  in 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves. 
And  so  he  adds  in  our  text, '^ Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others. 

No  pains,  I  presume,  need  be  taken  to  shew  that  this  admo- 
ifiition  is  as  properly  addressed  to  us  as  to  the  Philippians,  espc^ 
cially  those  of  us  who  are  united  in  the  bands  of  Chriatiafn  fel- 
lowship. It  consists,  you  see,  of  two  parts.  Thef,  apostle  cai- 
nestly  dissuades  us  from  a  private  selfish  spirit,  and  as  passion- 
ately exhorts  us  to  a  pulHic  and  benevolent  spirit. 

First,  Each  of  these  tempers  we  will  explain.     And  then, ^ 

Secondly,  Consid^  our  obligations  to  avoid  the  one,  tod  to 
cultivate  the  other. 

First,  Let  us  explain  the  evil  we  mean  to  dissuade  you  from^ 
and  the  duty  we  wish  to  recommend. 

I.  The  evil  we  are  cautioned  against  is,  a  private  and  selfish 
splnt-^Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things. 

In  the  same  manner  the  apostle  addresses  the  Corinthians^ 
Let  no  man  seek  his  own :  but  every  man  another^s  wealth  a  ; 
reminding  them  i^  another  place,  that  Charity  seeheth  not  her 
oum  b.     By  our  oum  things  he  means  our  own  proper  interest! 

a  I  Cor.. X,  24-;  6  1  Cor.  xiiu  5. 
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emolismeot,  >or  adTnutage:  and  by  looking  on  our  owh  thingi> 
the  considermg  of  our  interest,  beiog  anxious  About  it,  and 
takmg  every  necessary  m^uiure  to  promote  it*  Now,  tbe  pro- 
hibkion  is  not.  absolute*  This  is  evident  from  the  reason  and 
nature  of  the  things  and  from  the  apostle's  using. the  c(»inec<ive 
particle  also  in  the  latter  ckuse  of  the  text :  Let  not  every  num 
look  on  his  own  tUngs^  that  is,  on  his  own  things  only,  but  oho 
on  the  things  of  others.  Here  then  it  will  be  of  importance  to 
enquire  how  far,  and  under  what  restrictions,  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  consult  our  own  interests.  Out  interests  may  be  consider- 
ed as  either  ^ritual  or  temporaL 

By  our  spiritualinterests  we  mean  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
final  salvation  of  our  souls.  It  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  d 
guilty  depraved  creature,  that  he  be  restored  to  the  favour  and 
likeness  of  his  offended  Creator ;.  and  so  escape  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  attain  to  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Wherefore,  ii' 
dread  of  misery,  and  desire  of  happiness,  are  passions  eotin^tural 
to  us,  and.  if  the  evils  and  blessings  just-  mentioned  are  the 
greatest  imaginable;  doubtless  it  is  not  only. allowable,  but  out 
ineumbent  duty,  to  take  every, possible  measure  to  avoid  the  for- 
mer, and  obtain  the  latter.  To  be  indifferent,  about  our  salva« 
tion  is  highly  criminal;  to  m^dEe.it  our  first  and  principal  object 
highly  commendable.  Such  is  the  language  both  of  reason  and 
Seripture.  And  it  were  easy  to  shew,  that  the  mmding  religioa 
is  not  only  infinitely  benefici^d  to  a  man  himself,  but  is  the  di- 
rect means'  to  dispose  him  to  look  after  the  interests  of  othersi 
and  to  enable  him  more  effectually  to  promote  *them.  If  how- 
ever, under  a  notion  of  taking  care  of  their  souls,  and  acquiring 
an  extraordinary  de^ee  of  exalted  piety,  men  retire  from  so- 
<^iety  into  silence  and  inactivity,  they  give  too  sad  evidence  that 
they  are  of  a  private  selfish  ispirit:  and  it  is  much  to, be  ques- 
tioned, amidst  all  their  splendid  professions,  whether  they  hav^ 
any  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  religion,  or  have  ever  entered  into 
the  genuine  spirit  of  it.  But  the  conduct  we  are  cautioned 
against  in  our  text,  hath  respect  chiefly  to  our  temporal  in- 
terests. 
.  Now  our  temporal  irdere^  may  be  all.  comprehended  under 
the  ideas  of  health,  prosperity,  and  reputation.  And  surely  no 
one  will  assert  that  these  are  to  be  treated  with  perfect  indiffer- 
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tece  iiMl  eotitempt.  Indeed  eDthusKasnf,  nsdez'  tbb 
fteteaee  of  piety,  has  precipitated  some  people  indba  auakeriliM 
stropgiy  expressive  of  this*  But  enthuyiasm  itaeif  cao  Beviur 
Make  Biei>  &I1  in  love  with  poverty  and  miseiy.  The  iilaniiai 
it  ea&  dio  k  to 'reconcile  them  to  these  evila  upoii  the  idea  of  ae« 
filing  applause,  a  kind  of  good  which  ia  their  ^ipprebensioii 
will  more  ihati  balance  all  tfa^r  painful  feelings.  For  this  boasti 
ed  mortification  of  theirs  is  only  a  bartering  two  sorts  of  ^as^;^ 
good,  namely,  ease  and  weakh,  for  a  third,  fame,  which  they 
aceoutit  more  splendid.  But  the  truth  is,  these  enjoyments,  ia 
their  proper  place,  have,  each  ef  them,  their  value.  j 

As  to  Healthy  we  not  cfdy  may  but  ought  to  take  care"  of  it* 
The  same  apostle  who  spake  the  words  of  our  text,  bids  us  <A 
^tersali^s  no  harvk  a,  «nd  assures  us  that  no  num  ever  yet  kaied 
his  oum  fleshy  but  nmtrisketk  €md  ckerisheth  it  b.  Nor  is  it 
merely  Ibr  the  purpose  of  enjoying  life  that  me  are  to  covet 
heakh,  but  for  the  further  purpose  of  usefidness.  For  it  is  un» 
possible  that  a  man  oppressed  with  pain  and  sidoiess.  shjsuld  at^ 
tend  with  vigour,  however  benevolent  his  heart  may  be,  to  tlie 
active  duties  of  social  li&»  If  therefoce  we:i^uld  serve  ouir 
generation,  we  may,  we  ought  to  tdbe  every  measure  t&  «» 
power  to  preserve  and  establish  oiur.  healths      •'  '       t 

In  lik;  manner  we  may  affirm  eoncernt]ig<  W£a^  that  it  is.* 
teal  good.  It  will  ptooure  m  die  necessaries  aiid  aeoommodatieits 
of  life,  and  {mt  it  in  our  power  to  make  multituittes  of  our  £sh 
low-creatures  happy.  There  is,  therefore^  neither  wisdom  not 
virtue  in  treating  riches  with  an  heir  of  haughty  contempt,  as 
certain  visionaries  have  done.  Indeed,  as  to  these  men,  it  is  to 
beaf^prehended,  without  breach  of  charity,^  that  a  criminal  pasfi 
si<m  fear  ease  and  sloth  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  affected  selft 
deniid  4»f  theirs.  No.  Industry  is  a  virtue.  He  that  t»  dili^ 
jfeni  in  bmitieM  skail  stand  bejbre  kings^  and  not  before  mean 
men  e.  And  he  raho  provides  not  for  his  own,  especially  /btt 
Aoseof  his>  own  house:,  has  depied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
em  infidel  d.  Study  to  be  quiet,  says  our  apo^e,  and  to  do  your, 
own  business  c.  And  in  another  place.  If  a  man  willnotworhi 
^  nmther  should  he  eatf   The  ingenuity,  shrewdness,  and  strength 
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'  CkttMt  has  endowed  us  with,  are  applied  to  tbeir  pfopei^ 
objects,  Mrhen  used,  under  tbe  restrictions  that  will  be  hereaftec 
iten(tioaed,  to  the  puiposes  of  improving  our  worldly  circum- 
stances,  and  so  augmeudng  our  own  happiness  and  that  o£ 
Miers* 

And  if  bodSy  health  and  worldly  prosperity  may  be  lawfullj^' 
desired  and  pursued,  so  may  JRepuiaHon  and  hcmour  Ukjewise* 
jb  is  an  argument  of  a  benevolent  heart  to  wish  to  please,  and 
#f  a  gen^t>us  miudto  aim  to  excel.  A  goad  name  is  better  fthan 
predmis  ointment  a»  No  virtuous  man  can  be  indiflSsrept  to  his 
reputation.  As  he  holds  wisdom,  integrity  and  piety,  in  th^ 
Ughert  estemn,  and  actually  does  in  his  measure  possess  ihet&f 
ao  it  woidd  be  afiected  humility,  and  putting  an  unnatural  for CQ 
upon  himsdf,  to  decline  all  passion  for  that  respect  tia  irhich  ba 
ittaods  «ititled  among  his  fellow-creatures. 

You  will  say  then,  what  is  the  true  character  of  tha$  priyat0 
•r  selfish  spirit-  which  the  apostle  condemns  ?  or,  wben  may  ^ 
n^$n  be  said  so  to  look  on  his  own  things  as  to  merit  the  censure 
implied  in  our  text  ?  Tlo  this  it  is  replied, — He  is  of  a  private 
selfish  spirit  who  consults  his  outward  ease,  emolument,  and 
honour,  to  the  injury  ^hk  own  best  interests,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  real  interelBts  of  other  men..  These  opposite  iiM 
lerests  do  often  come  into  competition,  and  so  give  Qccfimn  tot 
a  conduet  which  indefiUy  marks  the  characters  of  men  as  selfish 
•r  benevolent. 

.  There  is  a  criminal  sense  in  whidii  men  may  ht  said  in  |?egard 
rf  tbemsdves^  and  without  any  reference  to  others,  to  seek  tjieif 
awn  things.  Man  is  a  complex  being.  He  coaisists  p£  sojol  and 
body;  and  the  former  is  of  far  greater,  value  than  the  latter* 
He  therefore  who  pays  such  an  attentimi  to  his  bodily  h^alth^ 
ease,  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  thereby  prebladel}  ^pjsi  those  is^ 
straints  o(n  his  animal  appedtes,  and  from  ihias^  means  of  religion^ 
whidi  have  a  direct  tendehogr  to  preoMse  llie  ave{&re  and  hap« 
piness  of  his  soul;  is  chargeable  witji  adlf4ove,  and  is  giiib^^ 
of  the  great  sin  aod  folly  of  sacrificing  bis  superior  to  hislafe^ 
rior  interests.  He  looks  on  his  own  things,  pamperi  his  Imif 
to  the  destruction  of  bis  soul.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hiili 
who  makes  tbe  pix}6it%  or.  the  honours  of  iiie  world  his  grand 
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object>  to  the  neglect  if  not  contempt  of  heavenly  rieh^t,  and  an 
interest  in  the  favqur  of  that  great  Being  who  made  him. 

Bat  we  are  here  principally  concerned  with  tb<^  pursuits  of 
mankind  in  the  aspect  they  bear  towards  others.  He  certainly 
is  of  a  private  selfish  spirit,  who  will  not  forego  his  temporal 
emolument  for  the  sahaHon  of  his  neighbour's  sonL  If  *God 
has  given  me  talents  for  public  instruction,  and  I  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  meditate,  read,  study,  preach,  and  exhort,  but  on  the 
contrary  spend  my  time  in  indolence  and  seIf»gratification,  I 
seek  my  own  things  to  the  injury  of  others.  So  if  God  has  given 
me  wealth,  and  I  will  apply  none  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  assisting 
others  in  their  labours  for  the  spiritual  good  of  mankind,  shut  on 
the  contrary  avariciously  hoard  up  my  gains,  or  squander  them 
away  on  my  pleasures ;  I  am  guilty  of  th^  same  crime.  The  like 
may  be  said  also  of  that  unmanly,  not  to  say  unchristian,  dread  of 
the  censure  of  a  vain  world,  which  holds  too  many  back  from  ef- 
forts of  the  most  generous  kind  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow* 
creatures.  In  short,  it  is  a  base  and  selfish  temper  to  the  last  de- 
gree to  prefer  any  worldly  advantage  whatever  to  the  refined  plea«> 
sure  of  being  the  instrument  of  saving  an  immortal  soul.    Again, 

A  selfish  spirit  is  further  to  be  considered  in  its  reference  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  others.  The  most  shocking  exjpression  of 
it,  is  that  of  accumulating  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  to  ourselves, 
at  the  expence  of  the  happiness,  yea  even  the  lives  of  those 
around  us.  Innumerable  wretched  instances  of  this  sort  di&grace 
the  faithful  pages  of  history,  and  daily  afflict  the  eye  of  humanity. 
What  are  the  frauds  practised  in  commerce,  the  contentions  that 
prevail  in  societies,  and  the  horrible  ravages  of  war,  but  the  ef« 
fects  of  this  miserable  temper?  Many,  however,  there  are  who 
dare  not  proceed  to  these  lengths;  yet  their  own  interest  they  pur« 
sue  to  the  neglect  of  that  of  others.  Although,  in  their  eager 
chace  after  riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  they  leap  not  over  the 
inounds  of  strict  right  and  e(]^uity ;  yet  they  allow  themselves  liti» 
tie  time  to  contemplate  the  miseries  of  their  f6llow*-creatureS} 
and  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  benevolence  to  their  assistance. 
Nor  does  the  character  censured  in  our  text  belong  to  these  only. 
Thay  too  are  of  a  private  selfish  spirit,  who  will  not,  at  least  in 
some  instances,  give  up  their  own  rights,  and  forego  some  advah^ 
tages  they  might  lawfully  cl^m,  i|i  order  to  contribute  to  the 
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happiness  of  others.  If  a  man  has  no  generosity  in  his  temper, 
though  he  is  not  strictly  speaking  unjust  or  inhuman,  he  fails 
in  his  duty  as  a  man,  and  sinks  infinitely  beneath  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  Christian,  who  glories  in  the  character  of  being  a 
man  of  a  benevolent  spirit. — And  this  leads  us, 

II.  To  explain  and  illustrate  more  particularly  the  duties  of  a 
Public-spirit. — Let  every  nian  look  on  the  things  of  others. — Here 
two  or  three  things  are  to  be  premised  before  we  proceed :  as, 

First,  That  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  a  part. 

When  the  good  of  certain  individuals  comes  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  community  at  large,  the  former  is  no  doubt  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  It  is  better  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people^  than  that  the  whole  nation  perish  a.  When  the 
attaining  an  object  of  great  importance  to  our  country,  to  the 
ehurch  of  God,  or  to  our  families,  requires  the  omission  of  some 
offices  of  kindness  to  particular  persons,  which  we  would  other- 
wise gladly  render  them ;  such  omission  becomes  a  duty  rather 
than  a  sin.  In  short,  a  man  of  a  public  spirit  will  wish  to  do  all 
the  good  he  can;  and  since  he  has  neither  opportunity,  or 
ability,  equal  to  every  service  that  may  be  demanded  of  him,  it 
is  his  duty  to  exert  himself  in  such  ways  aa  he  judges  upon  the 
whole  will  best  pron^ote  the  interests  of  society.  From  whenpe 
it  follows,  that  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  hastily  censure 
others,  as  of  a  private  and  selfish  spirit,  because  they  do  not 
take  an  active  part  with  us  in  every  scheme  for  the  public  good, 
to  which  our  impetuosity  would  urge  them.  They  may  be  pur- 
suing a  line  of  conduct,  which  Providence  hath  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  which  may  more  essentially  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare  than  that  to  which  we  would  divert  their  attention. 

Secondly,  The  spiritual  interests  of  others  are  to  be  preferred 
to  th^ir  temporal. 

This  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  and  must 
strike  every  considerate  man  as  a  most  important  truth.  If  there 
be  a  God,  the  duties  we  owe  him  ought  to  take  the  lead  of  those 
we  owe  our  neighbour.  If  our  souls  are  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  our  bodies,  and  the  present  is  only  an  introduction 
to  a  future  eterioal  life^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  ioi'« 
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portant  concerns  of  a  worldly  kind  should  yield  to  those  oif  re« 
Kgion,  when  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other.  The 
civil  immunities  of  nations,  societies,  and  familifes^  are  objects  of 
^eat  magnitude,  but  their  moral  and  religious  interests  of  much 
greater.  And  what  farther  entitles  the  latter  to  the  precedence 
6f  the  former  is,  the  direct  and  mighty  influence  which  virtue 
and  piety  unquestionably  have  upon  men's  temporal  happiness. 
Here  permit  me  to  observe;,  that  this  reasoning  stamps  a  dignity 
tipon  the  character  of  those,  however  mean  and  contemptible 
their  external  appearance  and  circumstances  may  be,  whom  di- 
vine Providence  hath  raised  up  and  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  world.     Again, 

Thirdly,  The  nearer  the  relation  the  greater  is  the  regard  we- 
owe  to  one  another. 

Charity,  we  tisually  say,  begins  at  home.  And  it  is  a  plain 
dictate  of  nature,  that  offices  of  benevolence  should  originate 
among  our  most  intimate  connections,  and  so  proceed  by  gradual 
progression  to  those  at .  the  remotest  distance  from  us.  Men 
eminent  for  a  disinterested  and  public  spirit,  have  generally' 
given  distinguished  proofs  of  a  humane  and  friendly  disposition. 
Nor  is  much  to  be  expected  from  those,  however  warm  their 
professions  of  zeal  for  the  public  good  may  be,  who  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  important  obligations  of  consanguinity, 
neighbourhood,  and  private  friendship.— —These  things  pre- 
mised, we  go  on  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  benevolence  under  the. 
'following  heads,  namely,  those  we  owe — to  mankind  in  general 
— our  country — the  church  of  Christ — and  individuals. 

1.  There  are  duties  we  owe  to  men  as  men^  and  purely  on 
the  ground  of  thei^  being  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves. 

All  oup'  fellow-creatures,  whatever  may  be  their  situations, 
characters,  or  circumstances,  are  entitled  to .  our  sympathy  and 
benevolence.  A  good  man  will  wish  well  to  every  one  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind,  sincerely  pray  for  their  happiness,  and 
heartily  concur  in  measures  for  extending  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  libetty  far  and  wide.  The  attention  he  pays  to 
his  family,  friends,  and  neighbourhood,  will  not  exclude  those 
firom  his  regards  who  are  beyond  the  circle  wherein  he  moves. 
His  predilection  in  favour  of  his  native  country  will  not  excite 
animosity  in  his  breast  againat  the  subjects  pf  other  states.    Nor 


will  the  just  f)rejuclices  he  has  conceived  agiftinst  the  i^orance, 
superstition,  and  bigotry  of  Pagans^  Mahometans,  and  Papists^ 
or  against  those  who  have  injured  him,  obliterate  the  compas<* 
sionate  feelings  of  humanity  towards  them.  Detesting  those 
wretched  maxims  of  policy  and  self-interest  which  tend  to  th^ 
dividing  mankind,  and  alienating  them  from  one.  another,  h^ 
will  consider  himself  obliged,  upon  the  grand  principle  that  God 
hath  made  men  of  one  blood,  and  that  his  sun  shines  upon  the 
^vil  and  the  good,  to  contribute  what  in  him  lies  to  the  welfarif 
of  all.  In  short,  as  religion  confirms  and  improves  that  univer^ 
sal  philanthropy  which  nature  teaches,  so  the  Christian  feeh 
himself  disposed  not  only  to  the  duties  of  truth,  sincerity,  and 
justice,  but  to  those  of  civility,  sympathy,  and  love  towards  the 
whole  race  of  mankind. 

S.  The  duties  we  owe  to  our  caunity  come  next  to  be  enume«* 
rated. 

These  are  of  a  more  particular  description  than  the  former. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  regard  due  to  others,  not  as  men  only, 
but  as  men  inhabiting  one  country,  cast  into  one  civil  society, 
and  subsisting  under  one  form  of  government.  This  regard  ot 
attachment  is  what  we  tall  patriotism,  a  kind  of  instinct  implant- 
ed in  our  breasts  for  wise  and  noble  purposes ;  and  which,  there* 
fore,  a  good  man  will  cherish  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  And  the  duties  of  it  are  such  as  these :  in  general;  thtf 
seeking  the  safety,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  The 
considering  the  enemies  of  it,  whether  foreign  or  domrestic,  as 
tor  enemies.  The  using  our  endeavours  to  detect  every  insi-^ 
dious,  and  to  defeat  every  open  attempt  against  it.  The  con-* 
tending  earnestly  for  its  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties. 
The  paying  all  due  allegiance,  honour,  and  submission  to  its 
magistrates  supreme  and  subordinate.  The  rendering  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due.  The  leading  peaceable  lives  in  all  god* 
Uness  itnd  honesty.  The  etideavouring  to  promote  harmony 
and  good  willj  condescension  andjsubordination  among  all  orders 
of  men.  And,  in  a  word,  the  exerting  ourselves,  as  far  as  our 
abilities  and  stations  will  admit,  to  check  the  progress  of  vice 
and  profaneness,  and  to  promote  virtue  and  religion.  Which 
lends  me, 

3.  To  the  duties  we  owe,  as  Christians,  to  tte  church  of  God. 
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Here  our  views  are  coufined  withiu  a  circle  of  a  different  de- 
scription from  the  former.  All  good  men,  wherever  situated  and 
however  distinguished  froip  one  another,  compose  one  large 
family,  society,  or  kingdom,  pf  which  God  is  the  Father,  and 
Christ  is  the  Sovereign  and  King.  And  our  duty,  as  belong- 
ing to  this  one  catholic  church  or  body,  is,  in  general,  to  main<< 
lain  steadily  the  grand  principles  on  which  it  is  united,  to  con* 
tend  earnestly  for  its  rights  and  privileges,  to  endeavour,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  promote  its  prosperity  and  increase,  and  to 
cherish  in  our  breasts  a  cordial  and  unreserved  affection  to  every 
individual  of  which  it  is  composed. 

But  as  the  various  situations  and  circumstances  of  Christians, 
and  their  different  modes  of  thinking  respecting  matters  which 
do  not  affect  the  existence  of  the  whole,  make  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  formed  into  distinct  societies,  so  there  are  du« 
ties  which  the  members  of  such  societies  owe  to  one  another* 
And  it  is  an  important  expression  of  a  public  spirit  to  pay  a  faith- 
ful attention  to  these  duties,,  as  hereby  not  only  the  particular 
interests  of  these  separate  societies  are  promoted,  but  the  gene- 
ral welfare  and  glory  of  the  whole.  And  here  I  might  mention 
the  various  mutual  offices  required  of  ministers  and  their  people 
towards  each  other,  in  regard  of  public  worship,  the  celebration 
of  divine  ordinances,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  fellow- 
ship, and  love.  He  is  a  man  of  a  public  catholic  spirit,  who  in 
respect  of  these  matters  seeks  not  his  own  things  but  the  things 
of  Christ,  and  can  say  with  the  apostle,  JFbr  me  to  live  is  Christy 
it  is  my  grand  object  to  promote  his  kingdom  and  interest :  who 
endeavours  with  all  his  might  to  preserve  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  institutions  inviolable ;  and  to  that  end  often  foregoes  his 
own  ease,  emolument,  and  honour :  and  who,  abhorring  from 
his  very  heart  a  narrow,  uncandid,  bigotted  spirit,  feels  a  cordial 
affection  for  all  other  Christian  societies,  who  hold  Christ  as 
the  head,  though  they  differ  in  many  circumstantials  of  doc- 
trine and  duty ;  and  most  heartily  concurs  with  them  in  every 
laudable  scheme  for  the  general  good. 

4.  And  lastly,  the'duties  of  benevolence  are  to  be  further  con- 
sidered in  their  reference  to  families  and  individuals. 

And  here  I  forbear  to  enumerate  all  the  offices  required  of  us 
towards  each  other,  in  the  various  characters  of  .husbands  and 
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Wives,  parents  ani  children,  brethren  and  sisters,  masters  and 
servants,  buyers  and  sellers,  relatives,  friends,  neighbottrs,  and 
'members  of  civil  society.  These  offices  are  almost  infinitely  di- 
versified, yet  they  are  all  the  objects  of  his  attention  who  looks 
not  on  his  own  things  only,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others. 

A  busy,  officious  temper  ought,  however,  to  be  particularly 
guarded  against.  Far  was  it  from  the  apostle's  intention  to  give 
any  countenance  to  so  little,  mean,  and  base  a  passion,  as  that 
of  looking  or  prjring  into  other  people's  affairs.  A  passion  that 
^bas  done  infinite  mischief  in  the  world  and  in  the  church.  .He 
particularly  inveighs  against  it  in  his  epistles  ito  the  Thessalo- 
nians  and  to  Timothy,  where  he  describes  persdns  of  this  cha- 
racter, as  tccUking  disorderly^  working  not  at  a//,  and  being  busjf 
bodies  a.  And,  as  learning  to  be  idle^  wandering  about  from 
house  to  houses  toilers,  and  speaking  things  which  they  ought 
not  b.  A  man  of  a  public  and  benevolent  spirit  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  every  thing  of  this  sort.  He  meddles  not  with  the 
concerns  of  others.  Yet  glad  would  he  be  to  make  every  indi- 
vidual with  whom  he  is  connected*  happy,  and  sincerely  does  he 
lament  it,  that  too  often,  through  human  frailty  and  criminal 
neglect,  he  fails  in  his  doty.— This  general  view  of  the  duties  to 
which  the  apostle  exhorts  us  in  the  text,  and  which  are  hereafter 
to  be  more  particularly  considered,  shall  at  present  suffice^— ^ 
Our  obligations  to  the  regular  and  cheerful  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  public' spirit,  remain  now  to  be  considered.  But  this 
will  be  the  subject  of  our  attention  the  next  (opportunity. 

PART  11. 

We  have  particularly  considered  the  evil  we  are  cautioned 
against  in  the  text,  namely,  a  private  or  selfish  spirit — Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things.  And«we  Lave  explained  and  il- 
lustrated the  temper  and  conduct  opposed  to  it,  namely,  a  bene- 
volent and  public  spirit — Let  every  man  look  also  on  the  things 
qf  others.     And  we  now  proceed. 

Secondly,  To  enquire  into  our  obligations  to  the  regular  and 
cheerful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Benevolence. 

1.  We  will  begin  with  the  obligation  which  results  from  the 
relation  toe  stand  in  to  each  other. 

a  S  Then.  iU.  1 K    >  6^  I  Tim.  ▼•  la 
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There  are  rehtions  subsisting  atnong  tnankindy  and  tfaes^  r^ 
lations  do  of  necessity  beget  veeiprocal  duties.  As  for  instance^ 
the  moment  I  contemplate  the  relation  between  parents  and 
their  children,  the  obligation  of  the  former  to  love  th^  latter^ 
and  of  the  latter  to  reverenee  the  former,  forces  itself  upon  my 
mind.  There  is  no  separating  the  ideas.  And  the  same  x&ay 
lie  said  of  every  other  relation  among  reasonable  beings.  Let 
ttien  be  placed  in  what  connection  they  may  with  each  otha", 
tiiat  connection  will,  it  must,  produce  some  consequent  obliga* 
tion.  And  that  obligation,  supposing  the  connection  to  subsist^ 
is  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing  immutable.  All  the* 
movements  of  a  watch  are  adapted  to  one  great  end,  and  it  is 
hy  the  r^ular  operation  of  the  several  parts,  which  bear  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  each  other,  that  that  end  is  attained*  So  it 
is  in  the  moral  world.  The  various  orders  of  rational  beings 
ihat  existsbear  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  were  the  se<* 
feral  duties  resulting  from  these  relatioias  rightly  and  uniformly 
discharged,  the  happiness  of  every  individual  would  be  secured^ 
and  so  the  general  good  of  ihe  whole,  which  is  the  grand  ob^ 
ject,  would  be  attained. 

<  Now  they  who  look  on  their  own  things,  and  not  on  tho 
things  of  others,  do  violate  the  obligations  which  result  from  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  their  fellow-creatures.  And  how  very 
absurd  and  criminal  is  such  a  conduct !  Will  they  deny  that  any 
lelation  subsists  between  them  and  mankind  ?  No,  it  cannot  be 
denied.  .  Will  they  deny  that  these  relations  oblige  them  to 
certain  duties  ?  This  would  be  to  offer  violence  to  common  sense, 
and  to  tear  the  whole  fabric  of  this  moral  system  to  pieces. 
"Will  they  say,  they  are  no  further  obliged  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  others  than  the  doing  it  will  tend  in  their  apprehen* 
sion  to  promote  their  own  interests  ?  If  they  may  be  allowed  to 
Say  so,  others  may  too ;  and  then  not  only  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  will  be  defeated,  but  of  individuals,  and  in  the  long  ruA 
of  themselves  likewise.  On  the  contrary,  it  were  easy  to  shew 
(and  will  be  shewn  afterwards)  that  by  seeking  the  things  of 
others  we  seek  our  own  things ;  and  that  however  in  many  in*- 
Atatices  our  present  worldly  advantage  may  be  affected  by  our 
Attention  to  the  general  good,-  we  shall  yet  be  guners  VLpon  the 
«rhole :  ^  not  to  say  how  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  upon 
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•  lilde  ]«eoll6c(ioD,  are  hun  by  the  wretehed  b«sene«i  of  a  8el& 
isb  spirits  A  man  of  this  charactei  ia  his  own  tprmexitor ;  t^ 
•eifisbDess  begets  emry^  envy  malevolence,  an4  malevolence  tor* 
Aieiit.  Whence  the  philosopher,  seeing  a  spiteful  fellow  loolf: 
aad,  wittily  said,  be  knew  not  what  to  think  was  the  cause  of  bin 
aielaneholy,  whether  some  disaster  of  hia  own,  orsom^e  gDo4 
^rtune  of  another.  What  are  they  then  doing  who  void  of  aft 
generosity  (it  may  be  added  justice  and  humanity  too)  ohstir 
nately  refuse  obedience  to  the  admonition  in  our  text  ?  They 
«re  in  arms  agatnal  their  whole  species ;  hostile  to  all  social  q«nr 
neetions,  domestic^  dvil,  and  religious ;  and — strange  infiituar 
tion  !-*«nemies  to  themselves. 

8.  To  the  duties  of  benevolence  we  are  obliged  by  ibe  exgrm^ 
trnwaumi  of  God*  .       .     ^ 

llat  great  Being  bath  signified  bis  will  <9  ns  two  ways^ 
namely,  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  by  the  holy  scriptitres.  At 
to  the  £>rmer,  if  the  reasoning  under  liie  last  head  be  just,  then 
that  reasoning  is  the  voice  of  God.  He  has  established  tbes^ 
relations  among  mankind,  and  endowed  us  with  capacities  to  per*- 
eeive  their  fitness  to  the  ends  of  their  a|^ointment,  and  the  du* 
ties  resulting  from  them.  By  so  doing,  therefore,  be  has  aui» 
Ihoritatively  required  of  vs  the  fidfilment  of  these  duties,  and 
evefy  failure  therein  ia  not  only  an  injury  done  to  our  fellows 
creatures,  but  a  direet  violation  of  the  command  of  oar  Greater^ 
tb«8  signified  to  u»  by  the  dictates  of  nature.  \ 

But,  as  our  reason  is  enervated  and  depraved  by  the  general 
apostacy  of  mankind,  and  so  through  weaknesa  and  prejudice  we 
err;  he  has  given  us  a  second  edilicm  of  the  law  of  nature  inrthe 
Bible.  Here  we  are  commanded  to  bwe  the  Lord  v^iiA  Mout 
heart,  and  mml,  and  strength  /  and  to  love  our  neighbour  or 
ourselves  a.  And  here  we  have  diese  relations  particularly  ez«* 
plained,  and  Ae  obligations  resulting  from  them  urged  upon  ua^ 
i^  a  variety  of  motives  the  most  interesting  and  important.  If 
we  stand  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Shiai,  we  hear  the  law  pronoun*^ 
ced  by  the  blessed  God  himself  with  a  majesty  and  terror  that 
cannot  fail  of  exciting  the  profoundest  reverence  and  dread.  If 
we  go  to  the  prophets  for  instruction,  we  have  not  only  the  po>^ 
sitive  dedaratione  of  the  divine  will,  but  such  reasonings  tbete- 

&Lttkex.  27.  . 
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on  ad  are  level  to  the  plainest  understanding,  and  addeessed.t^ 
•H  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  If,  again,  we  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  divine  Jesus  to  receive  the  law  at  his  lips,  we  have 
the  whole  system  of  moral  obligation  laid  open  to  our  view^ 
with  a  clearness  and  pathos  that  infinitely  surpasses  what  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  schools  of  philosophers,  or  the  colleges  of 
Jewish  teachers.  The  apostles  too,  under  the  immediate  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fail  not  to  exhort  us  to  the  duties 
we  owe  one  another,  and  to  urge  them  upon  us  by  those  sublivae 
motives  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  which  they  were  commissioned 
to  publish  throughout  the  whole  world.  If  then  the  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  God,  it  is  his  command,  signified  to  us  in  the 
most  plain  and  authoritative  manner,  that  we  look  not  ecery  onus 
on  his  own  tilings  only^  but  every  man  also  on  tiie  tilings  of 
others.  And  wilful  disobedience  to  such  authority  cannot  fail 
to  expose  men  to  the  heaviest  punishment. 

3.  Our  obligations  to  the  duties  of  benevolence  receive  the 
noblest  support  from  tiie  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

Such  is  the  admirable  construction  of  the  gospel  that  it  throws 
light  upon  the  duties  we  owe  one  another,  and  enflames  our  breasts 
with  a  holy  emulation  to  excel  all  around  us  in  the  discharge 
of  them.  The  apostle  had  no  sooner  given  the  admonition  in 
our  text,  but  he  felt  himself  transported  almost  into  an  ecstasy 
by  this  divine  argument,  which  instantly  rose  to  his  view«  Let 
this  mind,  says  he,  be  in  youj  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus : 
who  being  in  the  form  of  God^  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God:  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  wds  made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  infas/ufm  as  a  man^  he  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  What 
divine  philanthropy  was  this !  We  had  broken  the  law  of  our 
creation,  had  torn  asunder  the  sacred  obligations  of  social  duty, 
we^re  become  selfish,  malevolent,  and  diabolical,  living  in  ma- 
lice and  envy,  hateful  and  liating  one  another.  It  was  fit 
then  that  the  resentments  of  Heaven  should  be  expressed 
against  such  guilt,  that  the  authority  of .  the  supreme  Govex- 
nor  of  the  world  should  be  publicly  asserted,  and  that  the  ge- 
neral good  of  his  universal  empire  sho'uld  be  maintained.  But  it 
were  earnestly  to  be  wished,  mercy  would  at  the  same  time 
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say^  that  some  at  least  of  these  miserable  delinquents  might  es*- 
tape  the  tremendous  consequences  of  their  guilt,  and,  be  restOT*> 
^d  to  a  capacity  of  again  enjoying  the  exalted  pleasures  of  so- 
cial life  in  their  highest  perfection.  But  how  are  these  objects  to 
be  attained  ?  No  human  mind  surely  could  devise  an  expedients 
Or,  if  imagination  could  have  suggested  the  grand  expedient 
which  hath  been  adopted,  it  would  yet  have  been  incredible 
that  there  should  exist  love  in  heaven  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
earry  it  into  effect.  But  such  love  there  was  in  th«  bosom  of 
God.     Hear,  O  hear  the  tidings  with  wonder  and  joy !  . 

The  Son  of  God  arrays  himself  in  hum^n  flesh,  and  regard- 
less of  his  honour,  emolument  and  ease,  as  a  man,  voluntarily 
offers  his  life,  amidst  unparalleled  indignities  and  sufferings,  a 
victim  to  provoked  justice  for  our  accumulated  guilt.  What  an 
instance  of  disinterested  benevolence  this  !  the  astonishment  of 
angels  and  men  !  He  looked  not  on.  his  own  but  our  things. 
He  pleased  not  himself,  but  suffered  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproojched  his  Father  to/all  upon  him  a.  So  he  has  stamped 
an  authority  upon  the  obligations  resulting  from  social  connec- 
tions, which  the  infliction  of  the  most  tremendous  punishment 
on  the  immediate  violators  of  these  obligations  could  never  have 
done.  And  so  he  has  possessed  us  of  an  argument  to  look 
^ery  one  on  the  things  of  others,  which,  methinks,  it  should 
be  impossible  for  the  human  heart  not  to  feel.  Behold,  Chris* 
tian,  your  Saviour  bleeding  on  the  cross,  to  expiate  the  offences 
you  have  committed  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  compassion, 
and  love;  and  say  whether  you  ought  not  to  forgive  those  who 
have  injured  y^u,  to  draw  a  veil  of  charity  over  the  frailties  and 
mistakes  of  your  offending  brethren,  to  commiserate  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  afflicted,  and  to  do  the  utmost  in  your  power  to 
diffiise  happiness  among  all  around  you. 

4.  The  example  of  men  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  comes 
next  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  animate  us  to  our  duty. 

Many  instances  of  this  sort  we  meet  with  in  profane  history ; 
though,  alas!  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  benevolence 
for  which  the  wiser  heathens,  most  of  them,  were  so  renowned^ 
was  disgraced  with  not  a  little  vanity,  self-applause,  and  regard 
for  their  own  interest.     The  Scriptures,  however,  furnish  us 

.  ,  a  Rom.  xw,  3.         .  , 
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4irifch  truly  iUustrwis  exftiopl^^  ^f  this.  ^es^riptioQy  which  demUDd 
our  mo«t  gmleful  recoUeqfioQ)  «nd  our  most  careful  iipitalion.  ^ 

Moses  the  man  of  God  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  thos^ 
who  sought  i^Qt  their  own  things  but  the  things  of  others.  Hfi 
^lose  rather  to  iuff&r  e^icHan  with  thepeopk  qf  Godf  than  to 
01^  the  pleamires  of  sin  fir  a  season  a ;  and  cheerfully  re^ 
nounced  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  that  be  might 
become  the  deliverer  of  his  oppressed  brethren  the  Israelites. 
And  when  the  rebellion  of  that  perverse  people  against  Ood^ 
and  their  ungrateful. mnrmurings  against  faini,  had  like  to  havje 
brought  down  instant  vengeance  upon  their  heads ;  8U<^  was  his 
public  spirit,  that  he  interposed  all  his  influence  with  Heavei 
ion  their  behalf,  and  with  a  generosity  that  scarce  admits  of  a 
|iarallel,  thus  passionately  expresses  himself  oh  the  occasion, 
Nouxy  O  Lordy  ifffiou  vriU^firgive  their  sin :  and  if  not,  bbt 
snCf  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  booh  which  thou  hast  written  6. 
The  flattering  prospect  of  the  erection  of  his  own  family  into  ji 
great  nation,  upon  the  ruins  of  this  people  who  so  justly  deseri^ 
ed  to  be  devoted  to  destructbn,  could  not  subdue  the  unpoDr 
querable  attachment  he  felt  to  their  interest  €•  And  so  f^  wa^ 
he  from  wishing  to  accumulate  all  the  honours,  peculiar  to  }h^ 
prophetic  character,  to  himself  and  a  few  others,  that  he  mocyt 
sincerely  wished  that  all  the  Lord*s  people  were  prophets  d.  la 
fihort,  his  story  exhibits  to  our  view  onp  continued  series  of  th4» 
most  disinterested  and  painful  exertionsfor  the  good  of  mankind* 
A  great  many  other  examples  I  might  mention  of  men  of  a  puh^ 
lie  and  benevolent  spirit,  whose  characters  and  actions  shine 
with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  book,  of  God,  such  as  Joshua^ 
Gideon^  Davids  Jeremiah^  Daniely  Nehemiakf  and  others. 

The  apostles  too  were  all  of  them  famous  for  their  unwearied 
attention  to  the  public  good,  and  none  among  them  more  so 
than  he  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  text.  His  life  was  a 
striking  comment  on  the  passage  before  us.  So  far  was  he  froia 
looking  on  his  own  things,  that  amidst  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Ood  and  the  salvation  of  men,  he  lost  almost  all  idea  of  his  own 

4 

private  and  personal  interests.     And  it  was  with  a  view  not  to 
acquire  applause,  but  to  conciliate  the  regards  of  the  Corinthians 

a  Heb.  xi.  25,  b  Exod.  xxxli.  32. 

c  Exod.  sxxii.  10.  d  Num.  xi.  29. 
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to  his  mioUtry,  mA  |:h^ir^b3r  p^rouote  their  weUiure,  iliat  hfigiveft 
ibem  mich  a  ri^citid  of  hU  ;$ttffefu)gs  and  actions,  as  sh^ws  hiia 
to  hav^  ben^n  of  all  m^o  th6  josost  disintexested  .and  benevolentr 
-rrr/n  hbaurSf  say^  he,  JMt;^  £e^  more  /Oiktiujatil  .*  in  tiHpMt. 
obane  measure :  in  primns  marefr^merd :  in  deaik$  oft,  Qf 
the  Jew$ftv0  thvm  teemed  I  fatty  sMpea  save  one.  Thrice 
was  Jbeatm  mfh  wds,  (moewasTsicmedj  tMee  I  sifffired skip^ 
wredi:  ft  nigii  md  a  day  I  have  b^en  in  the  d^p.  Ajaume^r 
ings  often^  in  perils  o/tmter^  inperib  qfrtMers,  inperiUbp 
mine  oum  countrymeUi  i»  psrHs  by  tie  heathen^  in  perils  in  the 
eityp  inpsrih  in  the  wHdemesSt  m  perils  in  thesea,  in  perils 
among  fsUse  brethren^  in  zoea^iimssasuIpaif^idnesSf  in  tvatchinge 
9fie»f  in  hunger  andthirstf  infMii^geiffieni  in  cM  and  nakedr 
ness.  Besides  tJmse  things  that  ore  withauif  that  which  cameA 
upon  me  daily^  the  eore  i^aU  tie  ehurjches.  Who  is  weak^  and 
lamnatweahf  WhoisqffendedyOnd Iburnnota?  Normusl 
i  fixrget  to  mention  a  passionate  oxpresidon  that  drops  from  his 
pen^  when  spieaktog  concerning  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  which 
breathes  the  noblest  patriotism,  andahevs  hitn  to  have  been 
cast  in  tbe  same  mould  with  faia  great  ancestor  Moses :  I  hats 
great  heavinesSf  $ays  be,  and  eowUxmal  sorrow  in  my  heart 
Far  J  could  wisli  lio/  myse^were  aeeureedftom  Christy  for  nig 
brethr^i  my,  kxnsmm  according  to  ihefleeh  p. 

But  the  temper  and  oooduct  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  when 
here,  on  earth,  e^bibit  the  most  striking  features  of  that  charaizv 
ter  wo  mean  to  recommend  and:  wish  you  to  attain.  .Of  the 
great  object  of  bis  mission,  which  was  geneDonaly  to  offer  his 
]ife  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  we  have  already  spoken.  His  actions^ 
during  the  j^onrse  of  his  public  ministry,  are  what  ore  have  now 
in  view*  ^d  these  were  the  most  benevolent  that  can  be  inia^ 
gioed.  Did  he  seek  his  own  things,  whep  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  be  disputed  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple  ?  Jfist  ye.  not, 
eays  he  to  bis  parents  when  tliey  sought  him  sorrowing,  that  f 
muet  be  tdnrnt  my  Fathef^s  bsfsinee&c  9  Did  be  consult  bi&owQ 
interest,  when  proof  against  all  the  insidious  attacks  of  Satan^ 
and  all  ^he  fl8i;tering  prospects  of  worldly  weahh  and  grandeur, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  painful  service  of  the  ministry?  Did 
be  court  the  applause  of  moo,  when  he  boldly  aet  himself  to  op- 

«  S  Cw.  id,  38-49.  bMoUk,  ii* 41;  X  c  Ijikt  U.  4». 
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ftme  the  errors^  prejudices,  and  vices  of  the  times  ?  Were  power 
and  spkndonr  his  object,  when  he  declined  the  pressing  instances 
of  thousands  of  people,  who,,  having  been  miraculously  fed  hf 
his  bounty,  would  have  fain  taken  him  by  force  and  made  him 
a  king?   Did  be  afieot  ease  and  self-grattfication,  when  travel* 
ling  on  foot  from  village  to  village^  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  de- 
nied himself  often  the  commtn  refreshments  of  life?   IKd  he 
aim  to  please  himself,  when,  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
escape  them,  be  submitted  to  the  vilest  indignities  that  could 
be  cast  on  him  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  illcistrious  proofs  did  he 
give  of  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  in  his  unremitting  exertiOBS 
for  the  temporal  and  spmtual  good  of  mankind  \   Now  we  see 
him  amidst  a  crowd  of  poor^  abject,  wretched  beingi<,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  bait,  and  the  like,  dispensing  with  a  gracious,  smile, 
tbe  blessings  of  health,  ease  and  happiness  among  them.     Now 
raising  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  delivering  them  again 
into  the  embraces  of  their  mourning  relatives*     Now  entering 
the  cottage  of  the  helpless  widow,  and  mingling  his  tears  with 
hers :  and  now  taking  little  children  into  his  arms,  and  blessing 
them.    And  then  we  behold  him  in  the  temple,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  in  the. towns  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  in 
the  chief  places  of  concourse,  instructing  the  people  with  un- 
wearied attention,  pouring  tears  of  anguish  over  their  spiritual 
maladies,  and  beseeching  them  to  accept  life  and  salvation  at 
hia  hands*     Inrshort,  from  the  instant  he  appeared  en  the  stage 
of  action  to  the  tragical  moment  he  passed  off  it,  all  concern  for 
his  own  temporal  interests  was  absorbed  in  that  he  nobly  felt 
for  others.  .     . 

.  Forgive  me  that  I  have  enlarged  so  particularly  on  this  head 
of  diaoburae;  Example  hath  usually  greater  efficacy  than  pre^ 
cept.  It  teaches  and  persuades  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And 
I  cannot  help,  flattering  myself  with  the  hope  that,  with  these 
patterns  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  im<* 
felled  to.  the  duties  of  a  public  qiirit.  It  jremains  now  to  be 
observed,  . 

&•  And  lastly,  that  generously  to  consult  the  interest  of 
others,  is  in  effect,  to  consult  our  own  interest. 

This  is  an  argument  addressed  to  a  passion  which  every  one 
f^els^  a  pa^ion  which  peWQt  be.  eradicated/ from  the  human 
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tMfidt)  smd  vhkh,  when  duly  regidated,  will  not  fail  to  opeimie 
to  the  general  good.^-'Here  let  ns  advert  »  moment  to  the  re-' 
^ned  and  exalted  pleasure,  which  results  from  the  idea  of. being 
the  instruments  of  communicating  happiness  to  pur  fellow^-crea-* 
tures*  .What  a  gratification  must  it  be  to  a  man  of  a  generous 
ftpkit,  to  resc?ue  a  family  from  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  to 
restore  oheerfufaie^s  and  joy  to  the  gloomy  mansion  of  the  widow 
an^  fatherless !  How  exquisite  must  be  the  sensations  of  an 
a&ctionate  parent^  whilst  he  realizes,  in  all  the  future  hououi^' 
happiness,  and  usefulness  of  his  rising  ofipring,  the  rich  and 
lasting  fruits  of  his  unwearied  attention  to  their  best  interests  I 
How  great  must  be  the  satisfaction  which  that  man  feels,  who 
from  the  purest  motives  risks  his  ease,  honour,  and  life,  in  the 
defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  hb  country,  and 
especially  if  his  prudent  and  spirited  efforts  to  that  end  prove 
happily  succcssfat !  And  O  who  can  describe  the  joy  that  must 
circulate  around  the  heart  of  the  faithful  minister  of  Christy 
who,  amidst  all  his  painful  labours  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  re- 
li^on,  has  ground  to  believe  that  this  and  that  immortal  soul 
will,  through  Ins  means,  escape  the  miseries  of  heU,  and  attain 
to  the  felicity  and  glory  of  heaven !  Whatever  be  the  self-de- 
nial, pain,'  and  lAtction,  which  men  endure,  whilst  thus  nobly 
forgetful  of  their  own  tihings,  they  look  attentivdy  on  the  things 
of  others ;  it  is  all  more  than  compensated  by  these  refined  plea- 
sures  which  accompany  their  pursuits,  and  will  be  infinitely 
more  so  by  the  glorious  rewards  which  shall  in  the  end  be  con-r 
ferred  on  them*  It  was  a  spying  which- frequently  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  our  divine  Master,  in  the  days  of  his  pUgrimagJ^ 
here  oh  earth,  It  is  more  blessed  to  yive  than  to  receive  m  And 
this  saying  of  his  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  the  happy  ex* 
perience  of  thousands. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  our  seeking  the  interest  of 
others  is  the  laying  them  under  an  obligation  to  seek  our  in- 
^rest.  It  is  not  indeed  every  one  that  discharges  the  obligation. 
Some  have  it  not  in  their  powcr^  and  too  many,  so  disingenuous 
is  their  nature,  have  it  not  in  their  disposition.  Horrid  in- 
stances there  are  in  our  world  of  base  ingratitude  1  Yet  the 
man  who  is  habituated  to  acts  of  benevolence,  and  cheerfiiUy 

a  Acta  xx;  ^« 
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spends  hb  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-^nreAtsjres,  n^iUni^tt 
with  many  retonis  of  kindoess.  They  who  have  sberod  of  hiq 
l>0D9ficeDce  will^  at  least  scane  jof  them»  nuogle  their  tears  with 
hb  when  he  is  in  affliction,  and  stqp  forth  .to  his  assiileiiee  in  tb^ 
hours  of  danger  and  distress*  The  hksmng  qf  him  that  taa« 
ready  to  perish^  will  eome  upon  him;  and  the  prayer  of  ihi 
widow,  whose  heart  he  has  caused  to  wig  for  ^  Oy  will  wsetM 
to  heaven  on  his  behalf.  How  fiiir  the  inheritance  whioh  tDimy 
of  a  public  spirit  have  enjoyed  in  the  affectioiM  of  tbonsands 
around  them !  What  tears  of  genuiae  sorrow  have  been  poorei 
oyer  their  remains,  when  committed  to  the  ailent  gtaive !  AM 
how  sweetly  have  their  characters  been  embalmed  in  the  grater 
ful  bosoms  of  numerous  aurviying  fiiends  and  relatives !  Sut 
even  i^itting  that  gratitude  were  to  tdke  its  final  fsre^^l  of 
our  i^orld,  and  that  the  generously  looking  on  the  things  ot 
others  were  a  direct  means,  through  the  miserable  perverseness 
of  mankind,  to  entail  upon  us  poverty,  neglect,  and  abuse ;  y^t 
such  disinterested  conduct  .inll.not  fail  to  meet  the  divine  appro* 
bation,  and  to  be  laijgidy  rewarded  in  another  world. 
'  And  here  we  are  naturally  led  to  sp^ak  of  the  evidence  iKrisi' 
ing  from  the  oharaeter  we  have  been  recommendiojg  Xo  the  up* 
idghtness  of  a  map's  heart  towards  God.  There  is  no  geniiici^ 
Christian  who  does  not  prefer  the  divine.  &vour  to  every  other 
enjoyment^  and  who  does  not  wish  abcrve.aU  things  to  have  tbe 
grand  question,  whether  he  is  ja  friendship  with  Heaven,  de? 
cided  to  his  satisfaction.  Now  what  better  evideaioe  can  a  man 
possess  upon  this  important  point,  next  to  the  vitnessmg  of  the 
H<^y  Spirit,  than  what  results  txam  his  partidpating  the  same 
divine  temper,  which  actuated  the  blessed  Jesus  in  all.be  did 
and  su^ed  for  oursakes?.  Ijet  this  Mind  be  in^ou,  says  thf 
apostle  in  the  verse  following  the  text,  which  was  also  i»  Christ 
Jesus.  And  what  was  this  mind  but  that  which,  we  have  been 
-so  largely  describing  in  this  diseoume?  Ood  is  love.  His  mo^ 
•ral  perfections  are  all  ef  them  so  many  different  modifications,  of 
iove.  The  gospriis  a 6nper6tr^cture  which  wisdom  has  erected 
-ori  this  foundation,  love.'  And  love  is  the  feature  which  .pre- 
'Vailed  in  the  countenance  of  our  Saviour,  and  expressed  itself 
{Bore  str4)ngly  than  any.  othe£  exccdlencein  all  his  actions  heer 


tii  «ail1i  AM  now»  can  a  man  liaise  ibis  sasM  iaJitfd%i  him 
urbich  Ghrist  bad?  Can  b^feel  In  1m  breast  a  tender  aymplutby 
&r  the  distressed  f  Can  be  paasicsidtely  wish  the  happiness  of 
aU  around  him?  Can  he  makd  tbeit  wi^are  bis  Obj^ct^  t^eik  Iq 
htaown  injury?  Can  he^  in  a  word,  be  actuated  in  all  tiie^e  ei(t 
ertions  fot  ibe  public  good^  by  the  duty  he  owe^  to  G^,  add 
the  lovo  be  beata  to  bis  divine' Master  ?-^^And  at  the  same  lim# 
not  be  a  good  man,  a  r^al  Christian,  a  belieref  in  the  senle  of 
the  New  Testament?  It  is  impoesUote.  Would  we  then  enjoy 
tlie.  sweet  sdtisfiKiion  resulting  fmm  a  bumble  hope^  thatw^  art 
zieconciled  tb  God  through  Jesfus .  Christy  and  are  tbd  bair^  of 
intone  happifiesB  axld  glory  ?  O  then  let  us  bo  p6zauaded»  bxatn. 
the  noblest  motives,  fo  look  xto(  tfn'our  own  thiugs.onlyi  but 
slsb  on  the  things'  of  others  I 

Urns  have  we  heM  up  to  you^  view  the  duties  of  a  publie 
spirit^  and  enddivbured  to  allure  j/xiu  to  the  practice  of  them  hf 
every  jpossible  argoment^-^rgum^ts  drawn  from  the  rekitiam 
toe  sbmdin  to  oUe  a»Mttr-**4;h€  eafress  wiB  ofGcd  signified  to 
us  in  various  y^sy^^^-thefriatat  Md  tendr  ^Me  gotpeU'-ilui  moH 
ilhutrious  examples — and  our  oum  truest  interest  Two  or  three 
reflections  shall  close  the  whole. 

1.  What  sad  cause  have  the  best  of  us  for  deep  humiliation 
before  God  !  Ah  I  my  brethren,  we  have  all  failed  in  the  duties 
we  owe  one  another,  and  in  the  &rtout  of  that  disinterested  and 
generous  temper  which  ought  to  have  impelled  us  to  them.  Do 
we  not  look  back  with  shamerRgret,  and  sorrow  upon  the  un- 
profitableness of  our  past  lives  ?  Are  we  not  pained  at  our  very 
hearts  with  the  thought,  that  ^^  have  lived  ^  much  to  our- 
selves, and  so  little  to  the  good  .of  others  ?  Dqes  it.Xiot  grieve 
us  to  recollect  the  many  fair  opportunities  we  have  missed  of 
serving  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  And  is  ijt  not  af- 
Oieting  to  tbe  lUt  degree  td  teflect^  that  the  fialt^fing  pvoq^e^s 
of  wmddly.  eate^  bononis  and  eniolittiientp  bate  too  oft  w  intpedtdi  ^ 
iC  not  wboUy  obstmef ^,  out  neUei  piirsliiits  ?  H^w  knitneroua 
have  been  onr  defdetsand  fidlings  inHery  eba(«eter!we  austaioi 
and  in  everjr  alation  of  lift  we  fiJlF.  And  bow  great  ere  tbe  agf 
gmvatioDB  efueojr'^^il  Let  ua  hnnible  oufisel^s  iq  the  dust 
before  God.  Aiiikal  tbe. (Mime  liioe;  let  ui  ttUt  be  ^nduly  dju9» 
courtged ;  but  rather,  .    ,; . 
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9.  Rejoice  that  God  of  Ins  mercy  is  disposed,  'for  tiM  sake 
of  the  generous  interposition  of  his  Son  in  oar  favour,  to  piffdim 
all  ^  these  our  offences,  and  to  accept  and  save  ns«  How  fre^ 
and  unmerited  is  the  love  of  God !  And  how  unspeakably  great 
the  condescenuon  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  To  ex- 
piate the  guilt  of  all  those  omissions  we  have  been  lamenting, 
he  wept,  and  bled,  and  died«  The  tenderest  offices  of  kindness 
he  has  rendered  us,  though  we  have  been  so  parsimonious  in 
our  favours  to  others*  The  veil  of  charity  he  has  thrown  over 
our  ingratitude,  selfishness  and  baseness;  and  ^titled  us,  who 
liad  no  daim  at  all  upon  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and*  little  upon 
that  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  the  noblest  fruits  of  divine  be* 
tievolence.     O  may  we  then  be  persuaded, 

3*  Henceforth  to  live  not  unto  duxselves,  but  unto,  him  that 
died  for  us,  and  rose  again !  To  k>ok  not  ob  our  owii  things, 
but  every  one  of  us  on  the  things  of  others !  The  least  return 
we  can  make  to  him  &r  all  hia  generosity  to  us,  is  to  imitate 
the  example  he  has  set  us,  apd  to  contribute  all  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-immortals* 
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Joshua  Xxiv.  15.— -4«  /br  fne  and  my  house^  we  wiU  serve 

the  Lord. 

A.  MORE  Striking  scene  can  scarcely  be  beheld,  than  that  ex* 
hibited  to  our  view  in  the  history  before  us-— Joshua,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  and  the  successor  of  Moses,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  household,  with  a  countenance  whidi  piety  and  age 
had  made  serenei  and  venerably  publicly  announcing  hisrdwn 
personal  regard  to  religion,  and  offering  his  <^ample  in  the 
government  of  his  family  to  the^  imitation  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  ..  •  ; 


TheaaaemUy  was  large :  it  consisted  of  tbe  people  in. gene** 
jraly  with  their  elders,  beads^  goyjernof s,.  and  officers*  They  ^ 
felt  the  obligtttioDs  they  owed  this  gn?at  and  good  mim,^  jbeir 
eaptsin  jmd  leader^  theit  ruler  and  judge ;  Mid  were  vi »  dispo- 
sition, as  theevent  shewed,  to  receive  the  instructions  be  jihoulil 
give  them.  He  puts  them  in  mind^. therefore,  what  God  ha4 
done  for  their  forefathers  and  for  tbem^  the  signal  miracle^  1^ 
had  wrought  in  their  fav^our,  the  glorious  victories  which  throngli 
bis  interposition  they  had  obtained,  and  tb^  happy  fruits  they 
bad  reaped  fcom  them.  And  he  then  with  gre^^  eari^stn^ess 
«nd4&cjtion  entreats  them  to  fewr  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  k^ 
sincmty  and  truth,  toitolly  renouncing  the  idolatrous  pracf  ice» 
of  the  heathens.  60  he  adds,  in  the  verse  of  which  our  text  i^ 
apart,  J^it^eem  ei^il  mUa  you  to  serve  the  Ja^t^  ci^^ 
day  whom  ye  will  serve^  whMtBr  the  gods  which  your  /aih^4 
saved  o»  tiie  ether  Miek  jiif  the  Jloodt'  or  the  gpds  ijf  the  4w0^ 
rites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell. 

The  manner  of  his  address  is  at  once  autlioritative  and  pei^- 

suasive.    It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  ^^  If  after  you  have  duly  weighe4 

the  facts  which  have  been  laid  before  you,  and  those  of.  whicjb 

you  have  been  yourselves  eye*witneases,  it  should  seem  unrear 

sonabJe,  or  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  interest,  to  serve  the 

Lord,  Jehovah — the  God  that  rescued  you  from  the  eru^l  yoke 

of  Phanmb,  led  you  through  the  wilderness,  and  put  you  in 

possession  of  this  fair  and  fruitfol  country ;  choose  you  this  day 

whom  ye  will  serve.    Consider  .under  whose  prelection  ye  wjU 

put  yourselves,  and  whom  it  is  most  eligible  to  worship,  whetheir 

the  gods  of  your  ancestors,  Terah,  Nabor,  and  others  frpni 

whom,  your  father  Abraham  sprung,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amo*- 

rites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwells  and  who  were  utterly  vnAble  )to 

defend  their  worshippers,  or  themselves,  against  ti^  v^pgeapqe 

of  Jehovah,  the  only  living,  and  true  Gdd«"    jb  euch  terms 

does  he  expose  tb^  great  sin  and  folly  of  tbpir  becoming  a^ain 

idolaters,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  the  infinity  ^ee^onable^ 

Hess  and  importance,  not  only  jof  their  pr<^ei«ing  the  true  reli- 

gioo»  but  of  their  acting  therein  upoq  the  grounds  of  the  most 

deliberate  c^msid^^tioti  And  choice* . 

,    Hethen  adds  in  the  text^  Sut  qsforme  and  n^f  kome^  m  mH 
serve  the  Jjord*    As  if  he  ba4  ^^>  ^  Whatever  effect  these  my 


rMMiiibigs  «iid;pefiuMilttl  may  Iut^  vqp#ii  joor  iniaA^  iriietlier 
ye  adti^re  t0  Ae  true  selagioii  or  reiu»t»ce  it,  I  dm  cottitf  td  ft 
'^^t  with  myself  upon  the  matter:  it  k  lAy  five^  dett^llftte 
und  firm  ^esolutiofl  to  sefve  the  Lord^  to  avcnr  Jebovftb  for  my 
%rod  in  the  face  of  the  whole  werld,  to  tender  him  the  wettUp 
Ifoha^  r^^redf  to  aim  at  umrerftal  obedietice  to  ^is  eomiaaads^ 
tad  to  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  my  attabty/  to  promote  hie  im 
teresta  among  mankind*  This  was  the  resohitien  I  fonned  ia 
'^arly  Iif<^,  to  thta  resolotion  I  have  hitherto  adhered^  and,  by  tha 
grace  of  Ood,  I  am  determined  to  abide  by  i«  to  the  end  of  my 
^ys.  iiot  am  I  aingtdar  in  this  resolution :  my  family  agree 
With  ine  in  it.  They  are  all  ccmviticed  it  is  both  their  doty  and 
Interest  to  serve  the  Lord.  There  ia  not  a  diesetitiitg  veice 
tmiong  them.  And  as  to  those  of  them  who  are  not  yet  cApahk 
t>f  discerning  good  and  evil^  I  will  train  them  Wf  in  the  fear  of 
Ood.  By  my  authority  I  will  regain  thim  from  Vi(5e  atid  sin, 
and  oblige  them  to  comply  with  tfa^  external  forms  of  religion. 
By  my  counsels  and  instruMiona  I  will  endeavour  to  fix  salutary 
itiipressions  upon  their  young  and  tender  minds.  By  my  exam*- 
^le  I  Will  allure  them  to  the  pradtiee  of  virtue  and  piety*  And 
my  iucessant  cries  shall  ascend  to  heaven  for  the  blessing  of 
Gbd  on  tb^se  my  Well-meant  exertions  for  tfaair  good.  As  fir 
we  andfmf  h&usei  tve  wiU  eerm  the  Lord," 

What  anoUe  resolution  was  this,  and  how  happily  expredsedl 
Never  did  Joshua  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  pious  laraelitea  in  a 
more  veneriible  poiut  of  light  than  lipon  this  oocaston.  His  at^ 
titude,  vuioe,^  countenance^  and  maimer  of  addrett^  we  may  be 
%Ure,  lAl  strongly  marked  bis  ardent  aeal  for  the  glory- of  God» 
and  the  tender  feelinga  of  bis  ^#aft  for  thefr  real  good.  Kor 
"Wz^  the^jR^ct  inconsiderable,  whi^h  this  last  sermon  of  Ins  pro<* 
duced  on  the  mitids  of  this  large  and  ftolemu  audieu^e.  The 
people  answei^d  and  sAic^  Godfarbidiihaiwe  ^IhmM  fs^sahe 
ike  Latdi  to  aen«  t^hergode. ''  We  will  eerm  the  Lardy  far  he 
ie(mrO0iia* 

And  now  the  object .  We  hate  in  view,  is  to  ^perauide  yoni 
Sirs,  and^urselv^^  with  g)?eat  ^iKieeiity  abd  t^he^rfhlueaa  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  te&t^  And  ahould-il^  l^occoed,  hoW 
gl^ious  witt^  be  thd   coi^s^Ueuce  i   You  Will  btf  happy  tod 


htnlidiiriAIe  in  Hf^,  in  deatih,  and  to  til  vt^tnit^r.  Teii^  X  will 
add,*--^  thought;  which  <*dmtot  fail  of  inspitisg  every  ing«^tMni» 
mind  with  ardoof — ^you  will  be  the^inctfumenta  of  making  mnU 
titildes  around  y<m  happy  also*  Let  w  thetiamMider  mora  pai«- 
'  tieulai4y, 

Ftrst,  The  import  of  this  resolution  which  every  good  man^ 
who  is  master  of  a  family,  foruis  in  regard' of  hlmielf*^^ay!ir 
mey  I  iviil  serve  tiie  Lml.    And, 

Secondly,  The  idfliietice  whieb  thia  resolution,  rightly  form- 
ed, will  and  ought  to  have  upon  hia  temper  and  conduct  towadb 
those  under  his  care.-^I  will  use  my  isndedvotti^  tha^  nty  hmtie 
also  way  serve  the  Loht  - 

First,  Let  us  consideT  tM  iibport  bf  this  res<^tioiv  in  re- 
gard of  the  master  of  a  family  himselfr 

What  we  h^re  meah  is,  to  give  a  clear' aftd  colnpendiou#  ac- 
count of  PeremuA'^eiHgi&n ;  and  the  rather  as  tMs  is  the  true 
and  proper  ground  of  FanUly-religioH^  For  if  he  who  presides 
over  a  hotisfe  is  himself  an  ntief  stranger  to  the  fear  of  God,  it 
is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  there  will  be  little  of  it  among 
those  under  his  care*  Ottr  ideas  we  will  class  under  two  beads 
-^What  it  is  io  Mveihe  Lord-^-^ui  ^prtticipks  upon  which 
every  Christian  man  is  disponed  so  to  do* 

I.  As  to  eerving  the  ixjrd^  it  is  a  phrase  that  comprehends  in 
it  the  whole  of  our  duty ;  the  main  branches  of  whidi  are — the 
wordiip  of  God*^he  living  a  holy  life — i|nd  the  using  odi^  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  world. 

(jtod  is  to  bd  Wbi'shipped^  This  is  tbH  tskkh  idea  meant  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  text»  as  is  evident  from  the  Occasion  on  which 
the  #o#da  were  sp^ken^  namely,  the  propensity  of  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry.  Joshua  wished  thefefore  tbdissnanle  them  from 
this  great  evil^  and  to  engige  them  to  the  worship  of  the  only 
living  and  ^rne  God*  The  modeir  of  worship  indeed  uhder  th^ 
present  dispensatieii  are  different  fron^  ihbso  of  the  former,  not 
tedious  and  expensWe,  but  tdain  and  simple.  We  areto'Offi^ 
prayer  and  phitee  to  O^^'hi  his^  hotise^  in  out  own  houses,  and 
in  our  reibfremenls.  We  are-  to'  pt^is  ^t  faith  in  Christ, 
through  wboM  metfiiition  'we  look  for  pardon  and  eternal  Ufej  by 
a  MiblniBsion  to  the  two  institutions  of  iNif^titAn  and  the  Lord's 
#tipper«  /Adfd  we  are  'devomly-to  aiteftd  die.  j^teaehing  of  the 
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word  on  •the  stated  sefwans  appoioteil  for  that  purpd8e>  and  other 
opporti^es  that  offer.  This  !«  sof  vUig  God,  in  the  first  aud 
direct  sease  of  the  phraae.— ^But  we  are  serving  him  alsoi  when 
we  are  coofonning  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscienee  ia 
the  general  course  of  our  lives.  Every  act  of  justice,  humanity) 
and  benevolence  we  perform,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  service  rendered  to  our  Creator ;  and  be  mercifully  acknow- 
ledges it  as  such.  And  every  endeavour  to  subdue  our  irregu- 
lar passions,  and  to  cultivate  the  opposite  virtues, 'comes  under 
the  same  denomination*  So  that  as  th0  real  Christian  habi- 
tually  auQs  to  please  God,  he  is  continually,  serving  him.'-T-In  a 
word,  we  are  on  some  occasions  more  especially  to  use  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  world.  Eminent  service  some  men  have  render- 
ed their  generation,  by  their  faithful  iuQtructions,  prudent  coun- 
sels, vigorous  defence  ci'  the  truth,  right  application  of  their 
substance,  and  exemplary  lives.  By  their  spirited  exertions^ 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  bath  been 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  and  tlie  church  of  CUrist  acquir- 
ed new  splendour  and  glory.  Vice  hath  4ed  before  theijr  sharp 
and  unremitting  rebukea  into  conieiS)  and  civil  society  itself  re- 
ceived a  large  accession  of  honour,  wealth,  and  happiness,  througb 
;their  services  and  sufferings. — This  it  is  ^  ^n^  ^  LorcL 
But  what, 

II.  Are  the  principles  upon  which  every  real  Christian  serves 
God?  .   ■  .i 

Here  we  are  led  into  a  view  of  all  those  reasonings  and  af- 
fections of  the  heaxt,  which  conatitute  what  we  call  experir 
mental  religion.  Deeply  sensible  of  his  past  sins,  and  the 
miseridile  depravity  of  bis  nature,  tod  well  peteuaded  upon  the 
divine  testimony  of  the  aboundbg  mercy  and  love  of  Qpd 
through  Christ,  the  Christian  feels  himself  disposed  to  all  that 
service  which  has  just  been  described*  His  reasonings  on  the 
great  truths  of  religion  are  calm,  sober,  and  deliberate :  lus  ap- 
probation of  the  things  that  are  exotUei|t,.&ee,  cordi<^I,  and  ua*- 
reserved:  and  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  G.od  and  his, duty,  in 
a  dependence  on  superior  assistance,  firm  and  steady.  IS^auya 
doubt  has  arisen  in  his  mind  upot)  the  ^mpst  interesting  pointy 
of  ireligicm :  many  a  struggle  be  ha9  <^dured  with  pride,  passion, 
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tnd  unbeliof  $  many  a  tear  he  has  poured  over  his  own  friiiltj 
and  weakness ;  many  a  fervent  cry  he  has  addressed  to  Heaven 
for  the  enlightening,  renewing,  and  quickening  mfluence  of  the 
blessed  Spirit.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  is»  At  for  we  I 
will  serve  the  Lard,  Let  us  listen  a  moment  to  the  pious  effW* 
sions  of  his  heart  upon  the  two  grand  principles  which  give  ex* 
istence  to  this  resolution  in  his  breast,  Duiff  and  Interest. 

"  It  is  my  Dutyy"  says  he,  "  to  serve  God.  He  has  an  un* 
controttled  authority  over  me,  and  every  imaginable  claim  of 
gi|ttitude  upon  me.  Can  I  hesitate  a  moment,  whiether  lie  who 
made  me,  upholds  me  in  life,  and  pours  his  providentiol  bounty 
all  ground  me,  has  a  title  to  my  reverence,  confidence,  love,  and 
obedience  ?  Can  I  view  him  pitying  me  amidst  my  aggravated 
guilt  and  misery,  and  sencling  his  own  Son,  by  his  bloody  pas* 
sion  and  death,  to  redeem  and  save  me  ?  Can  I  recollect  the 
measures  he  has  taken  to  bring  back  a  poor,  lost,  wandering 
sheep  to  his  fold,  the  loud  calls  of  his  providence  to  my  sleepy 
conscience,  the  earnest  strivings  of  his  l^irit  with  my  perverse 
heart,  the  seasonable-  restraints  of  his  gnice»  and  the  soothing 
consolations  of  his  love  ?  Can  I  traverse  the  paths  through  which 
he  has  led  me,  call  up  to  view  the  dangers  from  which  hb  haml 
has  rescued  me,  and  realise  the  glorious  hopes  bis  never*failing 
promises  set  before  me  ?  And  not  feel  in  my  bosom  the  warmest 
emotions  of  love,  gratitude,  and  obedience  ?  O  no  i  My  God» 
at  an  expence  which  angels  cannot  compute,  has  served  my  in* 
terest ;  the  foulest  infamy  therefore  would  fall  on  me,  could  I 
be  so  disingenuous  as  to  decline  his  service. 

But  it  is  the  idea  of  Advantage^  asweH  as  duty,  that  deter- 
mines the  Christian  to  adopt  the  resolution  in  the  text.  These 
two  motives  are  here  happily  combined.  No  service  has  God 
required  of  us  but  it  is  our  interest  to  render  him.  We  are  not 
obliged,  therefore,  in  order  to  become  Christians,  to  eradicate 
from  our  breasts  a  principle  which  is  connstund  to  us.  We  may 
cherish  it,  and,  provided  it  is  held  under  the  di^etion  of  a  sound 
judgment,  it  will  add  force  to .  obedience.  Through  the  deprar 
vity  of  their  hearts  men  do,  indeed^  form  a  mbtaken  notion  q^ 
their  interest.  The  pleasure  they  feel  in  the. gratification  of 
iheir  inoahdinate  desires,  and  the  pain  which  they  must  conae- 
quently  eudure  in  the  mortificatioB  of  them,  fix  a  deep  prejudice 


in  th^ir  bTcastfi  againM  feligion,  ar  inimical  to  their  hafipiiless. 
Asd  this  prejudice  is  coiifirmed  by  the  contempt  in  iirhich  felir 
gion  is  held  hj  the  generality  of  mankind^  and  the  perseeatiot 
to  whiiifa  it^  often  exposes  those  who  profess  it.  But  wfa^  onct 
men's  minds  ore'dnabused  of  th^se  prejudices,  and  religion  is 
held  up  to  their  view  in  Itli  her  aative  beantj  and  elccellencet 
they  clearly  perceive  where  their  thie  iateresf  lies,  and  that  therf 
is  no  small  profit  in  serving  the 'Lofd. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reasonings  then,  and  feeling  this 
Arst  prindpk  of  human  nature  in  all  its  force,  the  Chrii$tian 
eheerfiiUy  as  well  as  dutifully  resolves,  **  Mfor  me^  IwM  4erv€ 
tke  Lord,  I  am  seiisiUe  that  the  discipline  of  the  heart  is  not 
to  be  maiptidned  without  many  painful  sensatsons^  that  the  right 
discbarge  df  duty  will  often  require  great  ei^ertionS,  alid  thttt  a 
steady  adherence  to  truth  and  eonsciente  will  s^metinJes  draw 
after  it  obloquy  and  reproslch.  In  this  warfare  I  have  many  pow- 
erful enemies  ta  struggle  with.  In  tbifc  course  I  mti^t  put  out 
all  my  strength*  And  through  various  causes  I  shall  frequently 
isndurr great  dejection  of  spirit.  Yet  to  serve  God,  be'  the  dif- 
ficulties I  have  to  coiitend  with  ever  so  numerous,  is  to  serve 
jnyselfl  The  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness',  and  all 
her  paths,  are  p^ace  a.  In  keeping  bis  commandments  there  ik 
gtesLt  reward  b*  And  ^ddlitiess  is  profitable  unto  all  things^ 
baviiig  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  ie  to 
come  c.  By  avoiding^  temptation  and  sin  I  shall  escape  much 
ituguish,  which  I  miist  odierwise  sooner  ocr  latei^  siiffer.  Every 
advantage  gained  over  my  evil  passioris,  will  create  real  pleasure 
in  Iny  breasts  ComMunion  with  God  it}  the  duties  of  religion 
will  cheer  and  toliven  mf  spirits.  A  persuaaicin  that;he  hiM^h 
forgiven  my  sins,  and  that  I  am  interested  ih  his  fatour,.wUl 
teake  me  sublimely  happy*  And  a  sincere!  endcaVoul*  to  advance 
his  glory^  und  to  do  good  to  my  fiBlloW-^creatures,  will  be  accoft*- 
panied  witli  refined  satisfaction  and  delight.  .Whatever  afflic- 
tion I  suffer  in  thb  course  of  my  duty,  it  Will  turd  to  my  advafir 
tage :  and  whatever  oppositiiftQ  I  meet  with,  it  will  heighten  the 
^ory  of  the  victory.  Christ  is  my  Master,. and  he  will  not  fail 
to  assist,  succeed,  and  reward  me.  He  is  iny  Captain,  aild 
through  him  I  shall  come  off  more  than  conqueror*     Ht  is  my 
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Jiidgey  and  baviog  fiokhed  my  course  h^  viU  put  the  crown 
upon  my  head,  and  say  to  ipe  in  the  presence  oF  angels  and  mcn^ 
Well  donc^  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord  a.  Asfoir  m^  therefore,  /  tcill  serve  the  Lord.'' — 
finch,  in  ehort,  la  thi(  spirit  and  languifge  of  real  religion. 

Would  to  God  we  were  all  possessed  af  thia  ine«tima)}le  bless- 
ing! Let  us  examine  ourselves  up^n  thip  matter.    Are  we  the 
•ervanta  of  God^  or  of  Satan  ?  the  willing  suli^jects  of  divine 
grace,  or  the  miserable  vassals  of  sin?  What  is  our  grand  object 
— ^the  enjoyment  of  the  re6tted  and  exalted  pleasures  of  religion 
.  •'-or  the  gratifieation  of  our  irregular  p^sions  and  desires  ?  Have 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  God,  or  do  we  live  without  God)  with- 
out Christ,  and  without  hope,  in  the  world  ?  If  the  latter  is  our 
eharacter,  bow  tremendous  is  our  atate  i  We  shall  miss  of  real 
happiuiess  in.  this  life^  and  dying  in  our  sins,  suffer  the  wrath  of 
God  in  the  wodd  to  oome.     But  if  the  jGormer  is  oui^  charactei^ 
we  have  every  imaginaUe  reason  to  rfjoice*     Religion  is  thf 
noblest  eocdiail  of  humaii  Hfe»  the  be^t  security  against  the  evilf 
of  itf  and  the  only  prqfMirative  Sox  a  future  happy  state.     Oh ! , 
let  us  be  persuaded  ^eciously  to  consider  these  things. 
-    And  permit  me  more  especially  t9  press  the  consideration  of 
lliese  matters  upon  young  people.    You^  my  friends,  are  just 
entering  on  life,  ju9t  launching  out   into  the  world.    Your 
voyage  noay  be  temp^vtuoiis :  and  in  that  ease  would  you  not 
wi#h  to  be  prepared  for  the  event  ?  Would  you  not  be  glad  to 
poesesa  that  wbli:h  will  ealm  your  minds  in  adversity,  elevate 
your  iiciarts  above  the  world,  and  enable  you  to  outride  the  storm 
With  viignaniluity  ?  O?  if  dbe  reverse^  should  be  the  caae,  would 
you  not  «uah  to  be  secured  fr^m  th^  undue  influence  of  the  Eaa- 
cuiating  gdes  of  prosperity  ?  Life  ia  short,  its  joya  and  sorrows 
ere  passing  swiiUy  away*    Is  it  not  ^i  in^nite  oonsequence  that 
you  aaftly  reacih  the  haven  of  eveiieatingrest  and  happiness?  And 
what  can  avail  you  to  that  end  short  of  aa  interest  in  the  media<^ 
tioo  of  Christ}  and  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion  in  your  hearts? 
Would  you  be  esteemed,  by  wise  andgood  men?  Would  you 
he  usefol  in  ye^r  geaieration?  W^ld  you  be  composed  and 
«beeffid  lit  your  dying  momenta?  Would  you,  in  fine,  be  happy 
aa  aUi  eleaoUy<?  Oh  I  jein  iasue  with  this  man  of  God  in  our 
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text.  Adopt  his  resolution,  and  humbljr  depending  on  ditino 
grace,  say,  with  the  same  sincerity  and  firmness  he  said  it,  As 
Jhr.  me  I  mil  serve  the  Lord.  But  we  have  other  motives 
wherewith  to  urge  you  to  the  consideration  of  these  interesting 
matters.  Yott  wi]l  soon,  it  is  probable,  have  houses  of  your 
own  :  would  you  preside  in  them  with  dignity  and  comfort  to 
yourselves,  and  with  advantage  to  those  whom  Provid^ice  may 
entrust  to  your  care  ?  Your  doing  as  Joshua  did  is  necessary  to 
that  end. — And-  this  leads  us  to  the  main  object  of  this  dis* 
course,  which  is, 

'  Secondly,  To  shew  the  influence  which  a  due  sense  of  reli* 
gi(Hi  will  have  upon  the  master  of  a  family,  to  regulate  his  temper 
and  conduct  towards  those  under  his  oare^--He  will  use  his  en- 
deavours that  his  house,  as  well  as  himself,  may  serve  ^  Lord. 
A  Family  is  a  tittle  society,  usually  consisting  of  parents, 
children,  and  servants*  This  social  connection  is  a  plain  dic*^ 
tate  of  nature,  and  hath  uniformly  subsisted  in  the  world  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  all  over  tbe'earth.  It  is  the  wise 
contrivance  and  appointment  of  Providence,  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  And  in  order  rightly  to  understand  die 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  sevend  members  of  this  little  com- 
munity, we  need  only  contemplate  the  relation  tJiey  bear  to  eadi 
other.  It  shall  suffice  at  present  to  speak  of  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  master  of  a  house.  To  him  natu]:e  and  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  have  delegated  the  'care,  protection^  and  go^ 
Vemment  of  the  family,  upon  a  presumption-  that  affection  will 
induce  him  to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  promote  their  ho*- 
nout  and  happiness.  The  conjugal  and  parental  ties  are  most 
intimate  and  endearing(/»and  will  therefore  stimulate  him  to  the 
noblest  exertions  in  their  favour.  And  his  own  interest,  as  well 
as  considerations  of  friendship  and  equity,  will  dispose  him  to 
seek  the  good  of  those  who  voluntarily  serve  him.  And  surely 
it  is  fit  that  in  him  the  government  of  the  family  should  be 
vested,  on  whom  the  weight  of  its  care  and  protection  thus  de^ 
volves.  His  sex,  age,  experience,  iCnd  ability  to  provide  fot' the 
welfare  of  the  whole^  entitle  him  to  the  supreme  authority. 
And  the  prudent  use  of  that  authority,  mingled  with  good-nature 
an<i  parental  fondness  and  love,  will4ie  Jikely  to  seettte  to  fail* 
reverence  and  obedieuoe.. 
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'  Now  die  Qtiliiy  of  religion  to  astiat  tiie  master  Vf  ft  family 
ia  the  diacfaarge  of  all  the  dntiea  be  owes  to  those  under  hia 
eare,  will  clearly  appear  upon  a  littlo  reflection.  It  wiU  have 
a  considerabFe  influence  in  the  management  of  his  temporal  con^ 
cemsj  in  the  auceeas  of  which  hia  family  are  deeply  interested* 
To  him  they  look  up  for  their  miaintenance  «id  protection^  the 
necessaries  and  accommodations  of  life.  And  if  prudence,  in^ 
tegrity,  frugality,  and  industry,  are  virtues  which  contribute 
largely,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  worldly  prosperity ; 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  religion,  which  evidently  teaches  and  in- 
culcates them,  must  be  of  no  small  use  to  the  head  of  a  family 
in  his  worldly  pursuits.  And  hence  Solomon  describes  Wi9* " 
dem  as  having  Length  of  days  in  her  right  hand :  wad  in  her 
i^  riches  and  hatumr  a.  It  will  make  a  man  honest,  discreet, 
and  diligent :  or,  if  he  at  all  fails  in  the  two  last  particulars,  it 
will  not  be  owing  to  any  defect  in-  rdigion  itself,  but  to  his  own 
folly.  And  then,  that  affection  for  their  offiipring,  which  strongs 
ty  impels  parents  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions  for  the  im* 
provement  of  their  worldly  circumstances,  receives  additional 
strength  and  energy  from  a  lively  sense  of  religion.  A  good 
man  feels  the  operation  of  this  passion  in  its  full  force  and  ex- 
tent :  and  however  some  worthless  parents,  by  precipitating 
themselves  into  sensual  indulgences,  may  have  lost  sight  of  the 
interests  of  their  families ;  his  religion  will  effectually  secure 
him  from  thus  denying  the  faiths  and  becoming  worse  than  an 
ii^idei  6.  Yea,  there  have  been  inatances  of  persons  naturally 
slothful,  who  upon  their  conversion  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  religion,  have  become  remarkably  industrious :  and  their  fa* 
milies,  though  no  friends  to  serious  godliness,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  secular  advantages  they  have  derived  from  this  exy 
iraordinary  revolution  in  their  characters. 

But  let  us  now  view  the  Christian  presiding  in  his  famigs 
and  see  how  bi^pily  the  f  ett  of  God  assists  him  in  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  with  wbidi  nature  baa  invested  him.  His  ob- 
ject will  be  to  make  all  under  bis  care  happy.  But  diwiestie 
happiness  ia  not  to  be  enjoyed  where  the  master  is  churlish, 
morose,  and  severe.  .  Set  on  the  gratification  of  his  peevish  hu- 
noturs,  and  the  making  .aU  about  him  submit  obsequiously  to 
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his  contemptible  ideft.of  deictic  power^  he  may  he  feafed,  but 
be  cannot  be  loved.  These  notions  and  this  kind  of  der 
meanour,  which  are  the  resoll:  of  ignorance,  vanity,  and  ill-na- 
turei;  religion  will  not  fail  to  correct.  A  Christian  will  ralne 
Im^  authority,  as  a  parent  and  a  Haa&tea^  no  further  than  a$  it  is 
a  mea»$  to  prpmote  the  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 
And  if  on  any  occasion .  the  res^t&  exertion  of  it  beeones  ne*- 
ccssary,  be  will  not  forget  to  blend  prudence,  forbearance,  and 
good-nature  with  it.  That  meekness,  serenity,  and  joy,  which 
the  grace  of  God  inspires,  will,  in  proportion  to  their  prevalence 
in  his  breast,  infuse  mildness,  sweetness,  and  cheerfulness,  into 
the  whole  of  hb  deportment*  And  O !  how  pleasing  the  scene, 
to  see  him,  under  the  influence  of  his  religion,  smiling  on  all 
around  him,  assisting  with  the  soft  language  of  conjugal  affe<>« 
tion  the  cares  of  the  dear  partner  of  his  joys,  embracing  bis 
young  o&pring  in  the  arms  of  paternal  fondness^  taking  a  paki 
with  them  in  their  innocent  amusements,  and  omtriving  how  U^ 
render  the^offices  of  those  who  serve  him  easy  and  beneficial  to 
themselves !  Is  religion  un&iendly  to  domestic  happiness?  N0| 
it  is  most  friendly  to  it.  For  the  truth  of  this  we  appeal  to  the 
reason  and  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  the  book  of  God«^  to 
history,  and  to  what  I  doubt  not  your  eyes  must  have  beheld  in 
many  bouses  consecrated  to.  virtue  and  religion.  How  mudbt  is 
it  to  be  lamented  that  any  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ* 
abonld,  by  a  contrary  demeanour,  induce  a  d[ottbt  in  the  breastf 
of  others  that  siu^h  is  its  tendency  1 

•  But  the  happiness  of  a  family  depends  not  onlj  upon  the.  good 
nature  aud  benevolence  of  those  who  preside,  but  on  the  rd^ 
giouR  charac6er  of  those  who  compose  it.  This  therefore  is  the 
grand  object  witli  that  master  who  himself  fears  God*  And  to 
this  idea  our  enlargement  in  this  discourse  will  be  chieSy  dir 
rected.  Here  then  let  ns  view  him,  under  a  deep  impression  of 
the  truth  and  importance  of  religion,  exertmg  all  his  prttdence, 
good-nature,  and  authority,  to  the  porpoae  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  every  one  under  his  roof  to  it.  The  duties  whiei}L 
he  will  consider  himself  obliged  to  pactise  to  thia  great  |snd^ 
may  be  comprised  under  the  following  head»^-*the  dijligaiiiif 
watching  the  morah  cf  iisJSMtmly'r^ihe  earefuUp  imtructmg 
them  in  the  principles  of  reliffionr-the  regular  ma^intfiu^nce  of 
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fanUfy  devotimr-^he  Miging  them  to  attend  upon  public  wor* 
ship — ^and  the  ,setting  b^finre  them  a  holy  and  pums  exampk^ 
But  the  coDsiderotion  of  these  particulars  most  be  referred  to 
another  oppcrtumty, 

PART  II.  . 

Wfi  have  taken  a  view  of  personal  religion,  and  proceeded  to. 
shew,  secondly,  the  influence  it  will  have  upon  the  master  of  dr 
family,  to  regulate  his  temper  and  conduct  towards  those  u^dert 
his  care.  ^^  He  will  use  his  endeavours  to  engage  his  house,  aa 
well  as  himself,  to  serve  the  LordJ*  Here,  having^spoken  of 
the  origin  of  families,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provin 
denee,  in  thci  forming  these  important  social  connections ;  we 
have  considered  the  utility  of  feligion  to  assist  the  master  of  a 
&mily  in  the  management  of  his  temporal  concerns^  and  in  the 
eitercise  of  that  domei^ie  tmthdritp  with  which  nature  has  enr 
triistod  him.  And  now,  since  the  happiness  of  a  family  prinei-. 
pally  depends  upon  their  religious  character^  we  proceed  to  con-* 
rider  the  duties  he  wiU  feel  himself  obliged  to  practise,  in  order 
.  to  the  promoting  their  best  interests. 

L  It  is  the  duty  of  Heads  of  houses  to  look  toell  after  tha 

morab  of  their  famiU^. 

'  Men  of  reputdtde  characters,  though  they  may  not  have  en-* 

tered  into  the  spirit  of  religion,  feel  the  importance  of  this  duty^ 

Persuaded  that  vice  brings  after  it  shame,  poverty,  and  wretch-^ 

^dness,  they  will  not  harbour  it  under  their  roof.     Who  in  his 

senses  -trould  permit  a  dbhonest  servant  to  enter-  his  house,  or 

suffer  his  childi^en,  if  he  could  prevent  dt,  to' waste  his  substance 

id  riotous  living?  A  regard,  therefore,  to  their  temporal  interest ' 

w9I  induce  most  people  to  preserve  some  kuid  of  order  in  their 

families.     But  the  restraints  held  over  children  and  servants, 

which  proceed  merety  from  motives  of  worldly  interest,  are  too 

often  feeble  and  inefectual.     That  doDvestic  government  which 

stahda  alone  upon  this  principle,  reaches  not  the  tr«e  sources  of, 

those  evik  which  are  so  generally  dreaded.     It  is  religion  that 

lays  the  axe  2X  the  root  of  vioe,  and  ienables  a  >naster,  feeling 

the.  force  of  it  in  his  own  heart,  to  take  such  measures  as  will 

eSbctuaily  prevent,  widi  the  blessing. of  God,  the  seeds  of  m-* 

mora&Cy  from  growing  up  in  his  house,  and  spreading  tlieii 

noxious  influenice  all  around  hiiti. 
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With  a  jealous  eye  he  will  watch  the  first  exptessions  of 
pride^  parssion,  deceit,  mdolence,  and  other  viceSf  in  the  counte- 
nances, language,  and  behaviour  of  his  children  and  servants. 
These  evils  will  not  fail  to  meet  his  stern  disapprobation  ^nd 
censure.  Punishments  he  will  infliet  adequate  to  the  nature 
and  aggravation  of  the  offence ;  at  the  same  time  labouring  to 
fix.  upon  the  delinquent  a  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
crime.  Chasten  thy  son  whild  there  is  hope^  says  Solomon,^  and 
let  not  thy  soul  spare  far  his  crying  a.  And  if,  notwithstanding 
all  his  endeavours,  the  vicious  temper  is  not  to  be  restrained, 
but  breaks  out  in  open  and  repeated  acts  of  iniquity,  he  will 
take  some  prudent  and  resolute  measure  to  separate  the  infec- 
tious member  from  the  rest  of  the  society,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  fatal  distemper.  He  that  foorketh  deceit^  says 
David,  shaU  not  dwell  within  my  house;  lie  that  tetteth  liesj 
shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight  b. — And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pious  master  of  a  family  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  ta  cul-* 
tivate  the  opposite  virtues  in  his  children  and  servants^  He 
will  often  familiarly  explain  to  them  their  nature  and  tendeneyi 
and  pleasantly  descant  upon  their  exceUenc)?  and  utility.  And 
the  early  expressions  of  these  amiable  qualities  he  will  not  fail 
to  mark  and  applaud,  rewarding  them  with  smiles  and  caresses, 
and  every  token  of  approbation  that  prudence  and  good-nature 
can  devise^ 

Such  measures  as  these  for  the  promoting  good  morals  in  otir 
families,  every  considerate  person  must  needs  approve.  But 
alas  !  whai  through  parental  indulgence,  and  what  through  slotby 
they  are  miserably  neglected  by  multitudes  among  us.  Who 
then  does  not  see  the  great  importance,  as  well  as  the  direct 
tendency  of  a  lively  sense  of  religion  in  the  master  of  a  family^ 
to  stimulate  him  to  the  right  discharge  of  this  branch  of  his 
duty  ?  Can  I,  inspired  with  an  utter  detestation  of  vibe,  and  an 
unconquerable  attachment  to  virtue,  forbear  to  exert  all  my 
powers  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  the  former  from  the  bosoms  ipf 
my  dear  offspring,  and  to  cherish  those  of  the  latter  there? 
Will  not  my  religious  feelings  extort  tears  of  anguish  from  my 
eyes,  whilst  I  am  administering  the  bitter,  but  wholesome^ 
draught  of  correction  to  their  perverseness  ?   And  will  not  the 
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ttiae  feelings  spread  a  cheerful  pleasure  over  my  countenance^ 
whilst  I  am  applauding  their  flexibility  and  filial  obedience? 
Having  the  command  of  the  great  God,  and  their  temporal  and 
everlasting  interests  in  full  view  before  my  eyes,  these  duties 
will  not  be'neglected  through  fatse^fondnesS}  nor  abused  by  un- 
due severity. 

,  2.  Another  office  we  owe  to  our  families  isi  the  careJuUy  in^ 
Mtruding  them  in  the  principle^  of  religion, 
■  There  is  not  a  plainer  dictate,  of  nature  than  this :  and  yet 
how  shamefully  this  duty  is  neglected  you  need  not  be  told* 
The  cause  of  this  great  evil  is  in  general,  the  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  religion  in  those  of  whom  this  service  is  required^ 
Andy  as  men  are  never  at  a  loss  to  find  an  excuse  for  omitting 
what  they  are  not  disposed  to  do,  so  in.  this  case  we  shall  hear 
some  object,  that  the  catechising  children  is  the  way  to  preju- 
dice, them  unduly  in  favour  of  particular  opinions,  and  so  to  dis- 
qualify them  for  future  free  enquiry.  And  others  we  shall 
bear — rstrange  to  think  it ! — ^gravely  insinuating,  that  the  adopt- 
ing this  measure  with  children,  is  taking  God's  work  out  of  his 
hand,. and  is  therefore  an  a£Pront  to  him,  and  nu;^atory  in  itself. 
The  futility,  and  indeed  impiety  of  thcfse  objections  may  be 
easily  made  appear.  But  as  we  shall  have  a  more  proper  oppor- 
tunity hereafter  .to  discuss  these  questions  a,  it  shall  suffice  at 
present  in  a  few  words  to  explain  the  duty,  and  shew  how  for- 
cibly a  prevailing  sense  of  religion  will  impel  a  Christian  man 
to  it.  .         . 

.  The  leading  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  meau 
such  as  are  intimately  connected  with  experience  and  practice^ 
every  Christian  understands,  and  therefore  oiight  to  inculcate 
them  upon  those  under  his  care.  His  instructions  should  be 
adapted  to  their  age  and  abilitiesi.  He  should,  begin  with  first 
principles,  and  so  proceed  to  those  t|)at  follow,  taking  the  Scrip-' 
tures  for  his  guide,  and  calling  in  to  his  aid  such  explanations 
of  them  as  he  judges  most  conibiritiable  to  the  truth.  His  mean-« 
ing  he  should  endeavour  to  convey  by  easy  and  familiar  lan- 
guage, and  to  illustrate  it  by  i|pt  and  natural  similies.  He 
should  not  only  require  them  to  aqswer  questions  put  to  them 
fiom  their  memory,  but  take  fsius  to  fix  tbe.  sense  of  both  qi^esn 
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tioiis  ttid  Answers  upon  their  underBtaiidings,  The  grounds  and 
reasons  of  each  truth  he  should  lay  open  to  their  view,  represent 
their  importanee  with  aU  the  eamesttiess  of  parental  affection, 
examine  them  freijuently  upon  the  progress  they  make,  and  add 
fment  prayer  ta  his  instruetioas  and  counsels.  There  is  a 
way  of  insinuating  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  young  peopley 
which  hath  oft^n  had  a  wonderful  effect.  Much  depends, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  our  conciliating  their  affiBC4 
Aons  to  us,  eon^ncing  them  that  we  mean  their  good,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  making  religidn  a  task,  not  over-burdenhig 
their  memories,  aild  propedy  rewarding  their  diligence  and  at^ 
tention. 

These  measures  surety  evety  one's  sober  reason  and  under^ 
standing  must  approve.  Hey  were  such  as  Abraham  used 
with  his  family.  /  hUHV  Aim,  says  God;  thai  ke  will  command 
his  children  and  his  househoU  qfkr  Aim,  and  ihty  shall  he^ 
the  way  of  the  Lardy  to  dojvsHee  andjudgment:  that  the  Lard 
may  bring  upon  AbrcAam  that  which  he  hath  ^pohen  of  kirn  a. 
And  they  were  such  as  his  grandmother  Lois^  and  his  mother 
Eunice  Used  with  Timothy,  of  whom  the  Apostle  teUs  us,  that 
fiom  a  chiid  he  had  known  the  h^  scriptures  b^  And  whaT 
man,  whose  hestf t  burns  wkh  love  to  God,  and  iHiose  bowels 
yearn  towards  his  dlildren,  but  will  feel  himself  obliged  to  copyt 
after  the  example  of  tlieAe  e&cellent  people?  Can  I  believe; 
there  is  a  God,  and  .that  my  bappiteess' depends  upon  his  &vour, 
and  not  wish  to  impress  these  sentiments  upon  my  children 
whom  I  consider  as  part^  of  tnyself  ?  Can  I  be  deeply  sensible 
of  the  guilt  and  depravity  i»f  human  nature,  and  not  endeavowe 
to  awdc^i  a  convitition  thereof  in  their  consciences  ?  Can  I  see 
clearly  my  own  need  of  such  a  SaVio«»  as  Christ,  and  not  hold 
him  up  to  their  view,  in  every  light  that  may  attract  their  heart* 
fttid  lections  to  him  ?  Can  I  be  persuaded  of  Uie  infinite  plea« 
Sure  which  the  experienee  and  practice  of  religion  itford,  and 
frot  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  wish  that  they  may  largely  par<* 
ficipate  of  that  divine  pleasure?  Can  !>  in  fine,  believe  there  is 
such  a- place  as  heaven,  and  not  long,  and  pray,  and  ^se  my  ut-. 
inost  endeavours  to  bring  my  children,  fri^s,  and  servsnts 
fhither  also?  O!  no.     Religion  is  not  a  mejte  speculation:  it 
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is  an  ^ifteMhi  principle,  B»i  l;b0$^  fi^its  of.  it  arfe  a  boUe  evi* 
deuce  of  its  exinliettice  an4  prievld^ee  in  our  hearts* 

8.  Tbe  regular  mmnimatUi^  if  fomUy  WGf$h^  i*  the  n^xt 
dtttj  to  b^  considered. 

•  Wi9  shall  not  here  enter  particulairly  into  am  4t>bligations  to 
this  dui]r-*that  will  be  attempted  hereafter  a :  hut  only,  &Uew<r 
ing  the  line  we  have  already  pursucdi  deambe  it,  and  shew  tho 
influence  of  religion  to  qualify  us  for  the  right  discharge  of  iti 
r— By  FamUy-WiifrBkip  we  mean  the  assembUng  our  duldren 
and  servants  together,  at  convenient  seasons,  for  the. purpose  4>f 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  offering  prayer  and  praise  to  Ood* 
The  master  of  every  family  ought  to  be  king  and  pnest  in  hii 
own  hous#.  It  is  his  province  to  determine  the  proper  time  for 
these  solemn  and  pleasing  exercises,  and  the  manner  in  which 
tiiey  should  be. conducted*  Ths  several. members  of  this  little 
community  being  gathered  together^  a  portion  of  Scriptura 
should  be  distinctly  read ;  this  followed,  if  the  situation  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  family  will  admit,  with  a  song  of  praise  to 
God;  and  then  the  master,  or  some  other  pei^son  properly  quali- 
fiad,  should  devoutly  present  the  SMpplicatiooA  of  ^e  wholj^ 
house  to  Heaven* 

Certain  prudentifd  rules  it  m^^  not  be  impri^er  here  to  lay 
down,  submitting  them  to  the  judgment  and  piety  of  those 
Hrho  preside  in  famUies.— Tbe  morning  and  the  evening  seem 
each  a  fit  season  for  this  social  exercise*  That  time,  however^ 
should  be  chosen  which  may  best  conduce  to  the  right  discharge 
pf  the  duty:  n^  a  late  hour  ^ the  morning,  for  that  ^111  clash 
with  the  huri&es  of  business;  nor  a  lale  hour  at  niglit,  for  that 
j^ill  indispose  persons  to  serious  attention* — The  service,  for 
obvious  reasons,  should  not  bo  protracted  to  an  undue  length  i 
jhe  whole  may  perhaps  be  comprehended  within  about,  a  quarter 
pf  an  hour»-^£very  one  in  the  house  afaoiiU  cionsidi^r  it  as  Jh4 
duty  to  atitend« — TOie  Scriptares  should  be  riead  in  reguliur  ordai^ 
that  sa  their  conneoti^n  itiay  b«»  understood,  and  tbe  whtle  in  a 
course  of  difiegone  th^ough<-^A  parliculsr  attention  should  be 
^d  to  the  tiifeumst^ttM^es  of  (the  family  in  the  prayers  addressed 
to  God.-— And  as  variety  and  hrevily  should  be  aimed  at,  to  pro<» 
^ent  tedioustieiss,   so  formality   should  be   carefully  guarded 
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against,  that  being  an  evil  which  too  often  attends  the  frequent 

returns  of  these  periodical  exercises. 

Family-worship  thus  conducted,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  im- 
portant ends  of  it,  must,  I  think,  strike  every  good  man  as  a 
most  reasonable  and  pleasing  service.  The  Scriptures  authorise 
it,  and  paany  intimations  occur  therein  to  direct  us  in 'some  of  thd 
circumstances  that  relate  to  it.  But  these  I  forbear  to  mention 
here,  as  also  to  combat  the  discouragements  some  pious  minds 
labour  under  respecting  the  right  discharge  of  this  duty;  it 
being  our  intention  more  particularly  to  consider  these  matters 
in  the  next  discourse.  How  strange  this  duty  should  be  neg« 
lected  !  Yet  so  it  is  in  too  many  families.  And  in  most 
instances  to  what  is  the  total  neglect  of  it  owing  but  a  want 
of  religion  ?  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  wondered,  that  they  who 
have  no  sense  of  their  dependance  on  divine  Providence,  and 
DO  taste  for  the  exahed  pleasures  of  devotion,  should  account 
a  service  returning  so  (recently  upon  them,  tedious  and  un- 
profitable. 

But  it  is  to  those  masters  of  families  who  have  religion  at  • 
heart,  that  we  mean  here  to  address  ourselves.  You,  Sirs,  feel 
your  obligations  to  him  that  made  you,  preserves  you,  and  saves 
you.  It  was  his  providence  that  led  you  into  this  social  connec- 
tion, gave  you;  the  partner  of  your  cares  and  joys,  and  blessed 
you  with  the  hopeful  offspring,  which  like  olive  plants  surround 
your  table.  He  pitched  your  tent  for  you,  he  commanded  you 
to  erect  an  altar  to  him.  And  can  you  find  it  in  your  hearts  to 
refuse  obedience  to  his  command  ?  or  to  dedine  a  service  in 
which  you  have  already  found  your  account  ?  Think  how  great 
the  pleasure  thd  good  man  sometimes  feels,  whilst  officiating  at 
the  head  of  his  family  in  this  little  temple  consecrated  to  Hea- 
ven !  Recollecting  the  many  undeserved  favours  ho  has  received, 
how  gratefully  does  he  acknowledge  them  !  Calling  to  mind  his 
own  and  their  sins,  how  penitently  does  he  confess^ thetii !  Feel-" 
ing  the  most  anxious  concern  for  their  best  interests,  how  ear- 
nestly does  he  request  not  only  temporal  but  spiritual  blessings  1 
Viewing  the  blessed  God  in  the  character  of  an  itldliigent  parent^ 
how  passionately  does  he  commend  them  to  his  protection  and 
love?  And,  amidst  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life,  trusting' 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wing^,'  with  Vhat  exultation  of  heart 
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does  be  sometimes  cry  out,  O  Godj  hotd  excelkni  is  thy  fot?* 
mp'Atndness  a! 

Can  such  a  scene  as  this  be  contemplated,  and  any  heart  among 
U8^  in  which  parental  affection  and  genuine  piety  are  united,  re* 
main  indisposed  to  this  duty  ?  Be  persuaded  then,  O !  be  per- 
suaded, Sirs,  to  fall  in  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the 
command  of  the  blessed  God.  Say  with  Joshua  As/or  mewid 
my  hauaey  we  wUl  serve  the  Lord.  In  this  littlo  oongregaticm 
the  great  God  will  not  disdain  to  dwell.  He  lovee  tlie  gates  of 
ZioHj  and  he  hves  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  too  b.  Who  knows 
bat  divine  life  may  be  communicated,  as  well  as  cherished  and 
maintained,  within  your  consecrated  walls  ?  Who  knows  but  it 
may  be  said  of  this  and  that  child,  of  this  and  that  servant,  and 
of  this  and  that  friend  who  sojourns  with  you — said  of  him  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  expression — He  was  bom  there  c  ? 

4u  The  next  duty  to  be  considered,  is  the  obliging  our/apiilies 
to  attend  regularly  on  the  public  worship  of  God. 

By  Puldio^fVorship  we  mean  the  offering  homage  to  God  in 
a  larger  circle  than  that  of  our  own  families.  Many  families  are 
to  assemble  together,  at  stated  seasons,  in  one  place,  for  this^ 
purpose^  This  practice,  under  various  forms,  hath  obtained  from 
the  beginning  over  almost  all  the  earth.  It  is  the  dictate  of 
nature,  and  the  express  appointment  of  Scripture.  The  service 
required  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  consisted  of  numerous 
rites  which  are  now  most  pf  them  abolished.  Under  the  presepti 
all  that  is  expected  of  us  in  this  social  connection  is,  that  we 
present  our  joint  prayers  and  praises  to  God;  that  some  one 
duly  qualified  for  the  important  office,  explain  and  enforce  the 
great  truths  and  duties  of  religion  to  us ;  and  that  those  who 
truly  fear  God  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  their  love  to 
him,  by  the  celebration  of  the  two  institutions  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper. 

Now  as  every  pious  man  will  feel:  himself  obliged  to  pay  a 
due  regard  to  public  worship,  so  they  who  have  families  mu9t  be 
sensible  it  is  their  duty  to  oblige  their  children  and  servants  to 
attend  regularly  upon  it.  At  an  early  hour  the  master  of  4 
hoas^f  at  the  bead  of  those  under  his  care,  should  appear  in  bi^ 
proper  place.    The  aftairs  of  his  family  should  be  So  adjusted^ 
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as  that  not  one  member  of  it,  except  neoessity  rehire,  be  ib» 
sent.  A  passion  for  novelty^  which  may  induce  atiy  of  them 
to  wander  abont  to  various  places  of  worship,  should  be  checked. 
His  eye  should  properly  watch  their  demeanour  during  divine 
service,  that  it  be  serious  and  attentive*  At  the  dose  of  the 
two  stated  services  the  whole  family  should  retire  to  their  own 
liome*  Visits,  except  where  offices  of  mercy  are  required, 
should  be  interdicted,  and  all  social  intercourses  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  mere  amusement  avoided*  Opportunity  should  be 
given  every  one  to  recollect  seriously  by  himself  what  he  has 
been  about.  And  a  smtable  exercise  in  the  evening,  wherdn 
thd  younger  part  of  the  family  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  an  account  of  what  they  have  heard,  and  seHous  iiApres* 
sions  may  be  made  on  the  minds  of  all,  will  happily  and  usefully 
close  the  day*  Rriigion,  I  am  sensible,  should  not  be  made  a 
burden:  and  young  minds  especially  should  not  be  held  too 
long  to  one  subject.  As  therefore  two  public  services  in  the 
day  will  be  sufficient^  so  prudence  will  teach  the  master  of  a 
family  to  direct  his  discourse  in  the  tntervaU  of  woiship,  and  to 
diversify  the  evening  exercise  in  such  a  manner,  as  that,  with 
the  agreeable  refreshments  nature  has  provided^  no  one  may 
have  cause  to  aa/that  this  is  the  most  unpleasant  day  in  the 
Week. 

And  now  let  me  ask  the  masters  of  families,  Mrbetber  if  they 
were  to  pursue  this  line  of  conduct,  they  might  ndl  hiope,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  see  virtue  and  religion  flourish  in  their 
houses?  Sute  Lam  such  masters  as  are  Christians  indeed,  perf 
leaded  that  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel  i&  the  aj^oint** 
ment  of  Heaven  fer  the  salvation  of  men,  will  not,  cannot,  be 
easy  while  any  under  their  influence  deprive  themselves  of  the 
Opportunity  of  hearing  it.  Besides,  it  is  an  aj&ont  to  the  good 
sense  and  authority  of  him  who  presides  in  a  ^Simiiy,  for  any 
One  of  the  members  of  it  to  turn  his  back  contemptuously  upon 
what  he  believes  the  great  God  hath  required*  Asto  the  young 
they  will  be  easily  led  to  their  duty  by  the  gentle  hand  of  pa* 
rental  affection^  And  if  any  one  just  eniering  on  life  can, 
without  the  least  pretence  of  reeson,^  pervel^dy  oppose  the  will 
of  a  father  in  so  interesting  a  concern  as  i^iis,  his  natttral  t<ia4 
per  and  iiis  principles  muat  .boJbortid  indeed.    But  ilia  natwto 
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&ach  depfaved  youtig  people  we  are  here  addressing  ourselves : 
it  is  to  yoU)  Sirs,  to  whose  hands  nature  bath  entrusted  the 
power,  and  whose  hearts  divine  grace  hath  inspired  with  a  dis- 
position, to  contribute  somewhat  at  least,  to  the  present  and 
everlasting  welfare  of  your  children  and  servants*  And  how 
.  can  you  better  contribute  to  thb  great  object,  than  by  using 
every  means  in  your  power,  to  make  it  agreeable  to  them  to 
join  you  in  the  public  worship  of  that  God^  on  whose  favour 
their  as  well  as  your  happiness  depends  P  The  prudent  and 
steady  discharge  of  jrour  duty  in  this  respect,  is  a  dictate  both 
ef  good  sense  and  of  piety.  It  wiU  do  you  honour  iu  the  view 
of  all  wise  and  good  men,  it  will  be  highly  pleasing  to  God^ 
and  no  doubt  they,-  in  the  great  day  of  account,  having  reaped 
the  benefit  of  this  proper  exertion  of  your  paternal  authority, 
will  with  infinite  j6y  call  you  blessed.-^It  now  remains  to  con* 
sider, 

5«  And  lastly,  the  obligations  which  masters  are  under  to 
get  before  their /amiies  hidy  and  jpieks  exampke. 

Although  the  duties  just  recommended  were  discharged,  in  re* 
gard  of  the  external  expressions  of  them,  with  the  greatest 
|>unctuality,  yet  their  ends  would  in  all  probability  be  defeated, 
If  the  heads  of&milies  were  wholly  inattemtive  to  their  own  tem« 
pers  and  conduct.  What  salutary  effect  will  the  best  lessons  of 
morality,  enforced  with  the  most  vigorous  disciplilie,  produce^ 
if  they  who  give  them  do  not  themsdves  practise  them  ?  Out 
children  and  servants  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  o«r  manners^ 
and  if  they  can  convict  usof  pride^  i^ion,  deceit,  intempenmcci 
and  the  like  vicies,  they  will  instantly  conclude  that  the  severe 
band  We  -hold  over  them,  does  not  proceed  from  any  moti^«  of 
good  will  to  them,  but  from  a  wish  to  enslave  them  to  our  hu** 
mours.  Zeal  for  certun  principles  in  religion,  they  will,  in 
such  case,  set  down  to  the  account  of  narrowness,  bigotry,  and 
faypocrisy^  The  rtligious  order  observed  in  the  family  they  will 
consider  as  a  mere  form^  the  effisel  bf  education  and  custom: 
Aim]  the  duties  of  public  worship  itself, -which  we  oblige  them 
to  attend  upon,  they  will  t^eat  witliindifibrenceif  not  contempt. 
But  such  wretchedly  inconsistent  chara(!ters  as  these,  i^re,  I  hope^ 
Ufe\f  to  be  met  with*  •  There  is  truth  in  religion.  And  if  the. 
account  we  have  gi^pseu -of  it  in  4he>  former  <  part  of  this  discoiorsi^ 
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be  jui^t,  as  tt  will  impel  those  masters  of  families  who  reaS^  pa^ 
seas  it  to  the  observance  of  the  duties  we  have  been  recommend^ 
ing,  so  it  will  uifallibly  secure  tliem  from  those  gross  evils  which 
tend  to  defeat  their  effect. 

Here  permit  me  to  hold  up  to  your  view  the  temper  and  con- 
ouct  of  a  Joshua,  who,  as  he  spake  the  language  of  the  text  with 
unfeigned  fervour  and  sincerity^  so,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm, 
walked  within  his  house  with  a  perfect  heart.     The  vices  which 
were  sternly  forbidden  in  his  children,  and  servants,  were  fir^l 
driven  with  detestation  from  his  ow>^.  breast*     And  while  in 
familiar  and  expressive  language  he  recommended  to  them  the 
duties  of  truth,  integrity,  modesty^  meekness,  and  benevolence ; 
the  native  beauty  of  these  virtues  was  still  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited to  their  view  in  his  own  countenance  And  actions.     The 
truths  of  revealed  religion  which  he  taught  them,  were  the  ge- 
nuine  sentiments  of  his  own  heart :  and  while  his  doctrine  drop- 
ped as  the  rain,  and  distilled  as  the  dew,  he  felt  the  infiuetice 
of  those  divine  hopes  which*  the  promise  made,  to  the  fathers  of 
the  Messiali  was  adapted  to  produce.     Deeply  impressed  him- 
self with  the  greatness  and.  goodness  of  God,  he  daily  offered 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  his  family  to.  Heaven,  with  a  fervour 
and  affecticm  that  could  scarce  fail  to  excite  and  enflame  their 
devoticwu     At  the  stated  seasons  he  led  up  his  numerous  house? 
hold  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh^  and  there,  on  the  altar  Moses 
had  erected,  presented  the  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel  which  he  had  required  at  his  hands.     His  venerable  ap- 
pearance, and  the  unaffected  simplicity  and  ardour  with  which 
he  assisted  at  these  exercises,  added  soletnnity  to  them,  and 
begat  a  reverence  in  the  breasts  of  all  around  him  for  these 
divine  institutions.     And  when  he  withdrew  from  the  house  of 
God  to  his  own  habitation,  the  cheerfulness  which  appeared  on 
his  countenance,  and  the  benevolence  which  mingled  itself  with 
all  his  domestic  behaviour,  attached  every  heart  under  bis  roof 
to  him,   and  excited  a  noble  emulation  am<»ig  them  which 
should  best  imitate  the  example  their  master  set  them.-^And 
now  if  such  were  our  tempers  and  conduct  in.  the  families  over 
which  we  preside,  there  would  be  light  in  all  our  dwellings,  and 
joy  in  every  heart  there:  'our  houses  would  be  sehoob  of  virtue^ 
temples  of  devotipn,  and  nurseries  for  beaiVjeili 
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Thus  have  we  seen  in  what  manner  that  master  of  a  family, 
who  has  himself  on  right  principles  resolted  to  serve  the  Lord, 
ought  to  regulate  liis  conduct  towards  those  whom  Providence 
hath  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  his  duty — diligently  to  watch 
the  morals  of  his  child  fen  and  servants — carefidly  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion — regtdarly  to  maintain  family 
devotion — to  oblige  them  to  attend  on  public  worship — atid  to 
set  before  them  a  holy  and  pious  ekample.-^To  close  what  has 
been  said, 

1.  We  see  the  true  reason  why  there  is  sd  little  family-reli- 
gion in  the  world.     ' 

It  is  because  masters  of  families  do,  in  general,  pay  so  little 
attention  to  religion  themselves.  Is  it  imaginable  that  he  who 
has  entered  into  tlie  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  under 
the  influence  of  those  divine  principles  daily  aims  to  please  and 
serve  God,  can  be  totally  insensible  of  his  obligations  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  those  he  dearly  love^,  and  who  look  up  to 
him  for  protection  and  support  ?  It  cannot  be.  The  miserable 
neglect  therefore  of  the  duties  we  have  been  recommending,  in  ' 
too  many  houses  among  us,  forces  upon  us  the  painful  suspicion 
of  the  want  of  personal  religion  in  those  who  preside  over  them. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  used  by  those  who  fear  God, 
both  ministers  and  people,  to  diffuse  the  -  knowledge  and  savour 
of  religion  among  their  friends,  neighbours,  and  acquaintance^ 
He  who  best  succeeds  in  this  attempt  does  the  most  essential 
service  to  the  eommunityl  Let  us  theti.  Christians,  aniinAted 
by  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  us  the  children  of  his 
family,  set  our  hands  and  hearts  to  this-  great  work.  Let  us, 
by  our  instructions,  influence,  and  example,  preach  the  gospel 
of  our  divine  Master  to  all  around  us,  intreat  and  beseech  men 
to  become  his  disciples,  and  pour  out  our  fervent  cries  at  the 
throne  of  grace  for  an  effectual  blessdng  ou  our  endeavours. 
Nor  should  we  forget  here  to  press  it  earnestly  upon  those  who 
are  just  entering  on  life,  to  consider  well  the  state  of  their  own 
souls  towards  God,  im'A  ti*  consedrate  the  houses  in  which  they 
mean  to  dweH  t6  his  service,  on  whose  favour  their  temporal 
and  everlasting  happiness  depends.  TSjredt  an  altar.  Sirs,  to 
God  under  the  tent  he  hA6  pitched/  Dare  not  adopt  any.world-* 
ly  schemes^  or  enter  into  any  domestic  connectien  tvithout  first 
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consulting  biin«  Hiwhig  bim  for  your  friend  all  will  be  well: 
bis  arm  will  protect  you  from  every  danger,  and  bia  hand  pour 
upon  you  every  needful  good  thing. 

2.  How  great  it  the  condescension. and  goodness  of  the  ever- 
blessed  God»  in  deigning  to  dwell  upder  our  humble  roofs  ! 

Will  he  indeed,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain, 
takie  up  his  abode  with  men  ?  What  hejsrt  among  us  but  glows 
with  griititude  and  love  at  thesQ  joyful  tidings  I  Let  us,  my 
brethren,  at  the  head  of  our  several  families,  in  a  transport  of 
devout  affectibn,  welcome  this  kind  and  generous  guest  into  our 
houses.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  even  lift  them  up,  ye 
eHferlasHng  doors  qfthe  hearij  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come 
in  a.  Let  us  give  him  the  entertainment  he  demands,  even  that 
of  cordial  love  and  unreserved  obedience.  Let  us  present  him 
the  sacrifices  he  requires,  even  those  of  daily  prfiyer  and  praise) 
remembering  what  he  himself  hath  graciously  said.  Whoso  offer-* 
ethpraise,  gkrifieth  me;  andtohimthaicrdereth  hisconversa^ 
tion  aright,  will  I  shew  the  sahaHon  of  Godb.  And  let  us  trem* 
ble  at. the  thought  of  so  demeaning  ourselves  in  the  habitations 
be  has^  tbus  honoured,  as  ever  to  provoke  him  to  depart  thence* 
.  3.  And  lastly.  If  the  presence  of  God  with  his  people  here 
renders  their  dwellings  so  light,  secure,  and  happy  |  how  glori* 
oua  muat  that  house  be  which  he  bas  prepared  for  their  recep«* 
tion  above  ! 

;  It  has  of^en  been  observed  that  an  habitation  wherein  virtue 
friendship,  and  piety  reign,  is  a  lively  emblem  of  the  heavenly 
state.  But  the  latter  infinitely  excels  the  former.  That  house 
on;  earth  which  is  most  devoted  to  God,  has  yet  mere  or  less 
of  imperfection,  sorrow,  and  sin  in  it.  But  these  evils  are  held 
at  Ian  eternal  distance  from  those  bright  muisions,  in  which  pur 
heavenly  Father  resides  above.  I'faere,  in  due  time,  his  whole 
family  whom  he  hath  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  his  Son,  will 
be  assembled  togethen  The  most  pfrfect  knowledge,  purity, 
and  love,  shall  prevail  among  them.  His  presenoe,  without  an 
intervening  cloud,  shall  gladden,  aJU  their  hearts.  And,  in  the 
character  of  kings  and  priests,  they  sfbsU  be  employed  in  acts  of 
the  most  exalted  and  rapturous  devotion  to  hi^  that  sits  on  the 
throne,. and  to  the  Lamb,  for^evermore^i 
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Hom.  XVI.  5.-^Likewise  greet  ike  church  that  i$  in  their  houkei 

W  E  have  laid  before  you,  in  the  form^  DiscouTse,  the  duties 
of  PamUp-SeUffitm  in  general:  that  of  Familg'Warsh^  merits 
a  more  particular  discussion.  To  this  purpose  we  have  chosen 
the  words  just  read,  as  the  mode  of  Iau|[uage  the  apostle  here 
uses  will  very  natuiaOy  lead  us  into  a  pleanng  view  of  this  suIh 
ject. 

Indeed  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  ther  little^  assembly 

here  spoken  of,  is  to  be  understood  restrictively  of  the  family  of. 

Priscilla  and  Aquila,  as  possibly  other  persons  might  oceasioii^p 

ally  meet  with  them  in  their  house  for  religious  worship.     But 

that  the  whole  Oiristian  church  at  Rome  are  intended  is  «in<« 

likely :  and  it  is  the  more  so^  as  a  great  liumber  of  persons  are 

mentioned  in  the  ioHowing  verses  who  belonged  to  other  house* 

holds.     And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  an  epistle  written  &ou 

Bphesus  to  Corinth,  Ae  apostle  having  addressed  the  salutations 

of  these  same  persons  (who  happened  at  that  rime  to  be  aA 

Ephesus)  and  cnf  ike  ckmrch  in  their  houee,  he  immediately  adds^ 

Alt  the  brdlhren  greet  pou  o.     From  whence  it  should  seem  nar 

tural  to  conclude,  that  the  family  (or  chuteh  in  the  house)  of 

Aquila  and  PrisciHa^  and  the  church  of  Ephesus,  are  clearly 

distinguishable  £rom  each  other  A.     But  I  do  not  mean  to  lay 

the  stress  of  the  argument  respecting  our  obligatieos  to  Family* 

Worship  on  the  words  of  the  text,  or  on  passages  of  a  similar 

nature*     Other  evidence  we  have  to  adduce.    Yet,  as  the  text 

a  1  Cor,  xvi*  19,  20.  ' 

b  That  tbe  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthiitfis  was  written,  Dot  from  PhiKppi  (td  ' 
is  said  in  the  not?  added  to  the  epistle  In  our  Bibles)  but  from  Ephesus,  Dr. 
Whitby  hBB,  I  think,  dearly  shewn  in  tha  preface  to  his  conunenUnry  on  thai 
epistle.    ,      ^  '        ^  , 
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will  admit  of  the  sense  we  have  given  it,  wc  may  be  allowed  to 
aeeommodate  it  to  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  a. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla,  to  whose  family  we  consider  the  saluta- 
tion in  our  text  directed,  were  originally  Jews,  born  in  Pontus, 
and  by  occupation  tent-makers.  It  is  very  probable  £rom  seve- 
ral circumstances,  which  we  shall  not  stay  to  mention,  that  they 
were  people  of  considerable  wealth.  Where,  and  by  what 
means  they  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  we  are  not 
tpld.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  reception  the  apostle  met  with 
iu  their  house  at  Corinth,  and  ApoUos  afterwards  at  Ephesus, 
from  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  latter,  whom  it  is  saidy  they 
took  unto  them^  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly  b^  and  particularly  from  the  honourable  mention  made 
of  them  in  this  context,  and  in  the  Corinthians,  that  they  were 
persona  of  distinguished  characters  for  knowledge,  benevolence, 
and  piety.  The  apostle  tells  us,  in  the  verses  preceding  the 
text,  that  tkey  were  his  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus ;  thea  they  had 
for  his  life  laid  doum  their  ou^  necks ;  and  that  to  them  not  only 
/te  gave  thanks^  but  also  edl  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.  What 
le'd  them  first  to  Rome  is  not  certain :  but  it  seems  they  left 
that  place,  upon  the  edict  published  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
for  banishing  the  Jews  from  that  city,  and  came  to  Corinth,  a 
city  of  Greece  c.  From  thence  they  removed  to  Ephesus,  where 
they  resided  when  the  apostle  writ  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, in  whidi  he  transmits  their  isalutations  to  that  church, 
describing  their  fan^ily  by  the  same  terms  as  in  our  text.     And 

'  a  Wolfias;  in  his  Curte  PfiUologica,  obsePTea  on  ifaia  paasage,  **  Sunt  qui  ezis- 
timajit,  per  EodeBiaiiiy  qiue.otf,  donnini  bujup  vel  ilUaseaM  dicitar,  intelligi  tan- 
tum  fftmiliam  domeetictmr  nainerosiorem.  Tbeophylactus :  urttf  nmv  wet  lo^a- 
zifMt,  vft  rov  uKCf  etvTAtf  trapret  itomceu  mrvf  rurus  ycip  iKxXtifmv  uvofAetvt,  Simi- 
liter alii  patres  apud  Suicerum,  Tomo  I.  Thesauri  p.  1051.  Vitringa  tamen 
hie  inteiligere  mavult  fideles,  qui  ad  tedes  mettibri  Ecclesis  nobilioris  solitl  sint 
congreg^ari.  Hne  enim  cxpwitlo  maxime  satiafioere.  Tidetur  sigoificatioui  re- 
oeptK  vocis  %»$t\n«rM  sicut  piietei'ea  constat,  pritnos  fideles  in  oedibus  priyatorum 
^cclesioe  membrorum  conventus  suoe  agere  consuevisse.  Ita  Act  ii.  46.  cap. 
T.  42.  Cumque  privatt  unius  cedes  non  caperent  tantam  hominum  multitudi- 
Dem,  quanta  Ecclesiam  Hierosolymitanam  oonstituehat,  non  potuit  non  fieri 
quin  plurea  ad  hoc  institutam  destinarentur.**  But  Dr.  Whitby  seems  clearly  . 
of  opinion,  that  where  a  whole  family  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
such  family  was  called  a  church.     See  his  notes  on  the  text,  and  on  1  Cor. 

xvi.'  19. 
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afteiwards  tliey  returned  to  Rome,  for  at  that  place  it  soema 
they*  were  when  the  apostle  sent  this  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  was  written  from  Corinth,  and  after  both  thie  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians. 

Such  being  the  character  of  these  excellent  people^  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  they  paid  a  due  attention  to  domestic  duties  in 
general,  .and  especially  to,  that  of  family-worship.  As  their 
household  is  called  a  church,  so  we  may  be  sure  order,  harmony, 
and  devotion,  the  three  main  ideas  in  the  description  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  prevailed  therein.  Assisted  therefore  by  these 
hints,  it  will  be  no  di£Eicult  matter,  with  a  little  scope  allowed  to 
imagination,  to  draw  from  these  originals  a  pleasing  picture  of 
family  virtue  and  piety. , 

A  cordial  affection  subsisted  between  this  happy  pair.  Aquila 
attended  diligently  to  his  temporal  affairs,  and,  by  the  smiles  of 
Providence  on  his  honest  labours,  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  gene- 
rous and  hospitable  manner.  He  who  had  built  many  a  teat 
for  others,  had  no  dpubt  a  decent  one  to  reside  in  himself.  Pris- 
ciUa  too,  like  the  virtuous  woman  of  whom  Solomon  speaks, 
looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  homdtold^  and  eat  not  the  bread 
of  idleness :  so  that  her  children  arose  up,  and  called  her  bkss* 
ed ;  and  her  husband  also  praised  her  a.  By  her  prudent 
management,  plenty,  harmony,  and  cbeierfulness,  reigned  through 
the  house.  Nor  was  she  so  taken  up  with  her  civil  concerns  as 
to  have  no  leisure  for  instructing  her  o&pring,  and  counselling 
her  servants  ip  matters  relative  to  their  best  interests^  As  sh^ 
understood  the  way  of  God  hersc^lf,  so  she  was  used  to  open  her 
fnouth  to  them  with  wisdom^  and  in  her  tcngw,  tbas  the  law  of 
kindness  b*  Every  thing  was  condueled  with  regularity  and  de- 
corum. Each  one  in  the  family  had  his  proper  depiartment,  andl 
each  contributed  his  share  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  They 
who  presided  exercised  their  authority  with  such  prudence  and 
gentleness,  as  failed  not  to  secure  to  them  suitable  returns  of  re-. 
Terence  and  affection.  .  And  they  who  were .  in  subjection,  both 
childrian  and  servants,  looked  up  with  such  duty  and  attentioii 
to  their  superiors,  asJrew  from  them  every  imaginable  expres- 
sion'of  tetide^ess  and  love.  They  all  behaved  in  so  cordial 
and  friendly  a  manner  towards  oile  another,  that  their  neigh- 

fi  ProY.  xixl..  87,  28.  h  PfOT.  xxxL  25. 
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boars  pbuid  scaitee  avoid  sayhng^  How  goad  cnulpleaeatii  a  iking 
U  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  iogeiker  in  unity  a. 
''  To  this  virtuoua  and  pious  house  all  the  friends  of  God  and 
religion  were  welcome.  Strangers  were  here  hospitably  received^ 
and  ministers  affectionately  entertained.  How  happy  were 
they  when  they  had  a  Paul  and  an  Apollos  with  them  !  a  Paul, 
for  whom  they  had  hazarded  their  lives ;  and  an  Apollos,  whose 
eloquence  and  fervour  not  a  little  pleased  and' edified  them* 
^With  such  guests  they  were  used  to  discourse  largely  of  the 
things  of  Gk>d.  And  such  was  the  improvement  which  the  two 
venerable  heads  of  this  family  made  in  divine  knowledge,  that 
they  were  (Capable  of  expounding  the  ways  of  God  to  those  who 
were  the  teachers  of  others.  . 

,  And,  no  doubt,  at  the  stated  seasons,  &mily  worship  was  per- 
formed with  great  reverence  and  devotion.  •  PrisciUa  so  disposed 
the  afimirs  of  the  house  as  that  all  might  attend.  Her  husband, 
or  some  other  person  present,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  as»l 
very  probably  expounded  it.  They  then,  it  is  likely,  havt 
ing  been  so  instructed  to  do  by  the  apostle^  taught  and  admo* 
mshed  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  somgs^ 
singing  with  grace  in  their  hearts  tmtothe  Lordh,  And  to 
these  exeteises  was  added  fervent  ]miyer  to  God.  What  so- 
lemn, improving,  and  delightful  services  were  these  !  Greet  the 
church,  says  the  apostle,  tkai  is  in  their  house*  As  if  "be  bad 
said,  ^^  I  reooikct  the  having  often  assisted  at  the  worship  ob-» 
served  in  that  piious^hotise.  With  what  pleasure  have  I  behold 
the  whole  family  assembled  together  morning  and  evemng  for 
that  purpose !  the  cheerfiilness  mingled  with  seriousness  that 
appealed  oii  every  (foutftenance  I  tho  earnest  attrition  with  which 
they  all  listened  to  divine  instructions  !  the  sweet  harmony  and 
tinafiected  fervency  with  wbieh  their  praises  and  prayers  ascend-* 
ed  to  Heaven  !  and  the  happy  effects  whteh  this  pleasant  and 
edifying  exercise  produ<ied  iii  their  dail^  tempers  and  conduct ! 
^  It  was  a  little  heaven  upon  earth.  Make  my  most  affectionate 
salutations  to  them.  Tell  them  I  am  present  in  spirit  though 
not  in  persdn  with  them.  May'they  goon  and  prosper!  And 
may  the  smiles  of  that  God  to  whom  they  have  consecrated  their 
house,  be  enjoyed  by  every  &nein  it  1" 

a  Psal.  caodiL  1.  ft  Cd.  lii.  16* 
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:  A&d  naw,  ia  order  to  persuade  you  to  the  diechafge  of  tfak 
duty,  of  which  we  have  so  happy  an  example  before  U8»  we  will, 

.  First,  Establish  this  general  proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  family,  in  their  own  separate  habitation,  to  offer  daily 
prayer  and  praise  to  God : 

Secondly,  Lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  conducting  such 
service,  the  fitness  of  which  we  shall  deduce  from  considerations 
of  reason  and  prudence,  and  from  intimations  thrown. out  in  va* 
rious  parts  of  Scripture :  and  then, 

^  Thirdly,  Obviate  the  principal  difficulties  that  may  discou- 
2:age  persons  from  an  attention  to  it^ 

.  First,  We  are  to  prove  in  general,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  family,  in  their  own  separate  habitation,  to  offer  daily 
prayer  and  praise  to  God. 

Th^  proposition,  you  see,  we  have  laid  down  in  general  tennS} 
sensible  that  there  are  many  circumstances  relative  to  this  duty^ 
which  will  not  apply  alike  to  all  cases,  and  which  therefore  we 
mean  to  discuss  under  the  next  head.  A  family  usually  con** 
aists  of  parents,  children,  and  servants :  but  in  this  term  we 
comprehend  all  who  happen  to  reside  in  one  house,  or  apart- 
ment, be  they  more  or  less  numerous.  Now  we  afBrm,  that  it 
is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every  such  family  to  assemble  together, 
daily,  under  their  own  roof,  to  worship  the  supreme  God,  that 
is,  to  acknowledge  their  dependance  upon  him,  to  offer  praise  to 
him  for  the  mercies  they  have  received,  and  to  implore  such 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  as  they  stand  in  need  of. — This 
is  a  plain  dictate  of  nature — it  h<Uh  been  genercMy  acinowledged 
to  be  so — evident  traces  we  have  of  the  practice  in,  Scripture 
history — ^it  is  there  enjoined  upon  us — ^and  many  great  advan^ 
tages  do  restdtfrom  it 

1.  Family  Worship  vs  9^  plain  dictate  qf  nature. 
Whoever  believes  there  is  a  God,  must  admit  that  he  ought 
to  be  worshipped.  This  is  the  duty  of  every  individual :  for  if 
God  is  a  Being  possessed  of  all  possible  perfection ;  if  we  owe 
our  existence,  preservation,  and  happiness  to  his  favour ;  and  if 
he  has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  capable  of  contemplating 
his  infinite  excellencies,  aiid  our  own  constant  dependance  on 
him  and  obligations  to  him ;  it  is  certainly  most  fit  and  right 
that  we  pay  devout  homage  to  him.     No  intelligent  being  can 
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be  exempt  from  this  duty.     But  man  was  macle  for  society : 
and  as  social  connections  are  of  divine  appointment^  it  is  a  die*' 
tate  of  nature  that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  such  connec- 
tions;  and  the  rather,  as  the  uniting  in  these  delightful  and  im* 
proving  exercises,  hath  a  happy  effect  to  excite  and  promote, 
the  genuine  spirit  of  devotion.     Now  family  connections  are  the 
first  and  most  important  ones  in  society.     They  are  founded  in* 
the  law  of  nature,  as  is  evident  from  God's  having  created  man 
male  and  female,  from  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  va*' 
rious  relations  that  result  thence.     Mankind,  therefore,  have 
subsisted  in  this  form  from  the  beginning,  and  all  over  the  eartlu* 
They  are  thus  united  by  the  strongest  bands  of  affection  and 
interest,  the  principal  pleasures  of  life  arise  out  of  these  connec- 
tions, and  from  thence,  too,  originate  all  other  societies'  both. 
civil  and  religious.     Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God,  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe,  that  his  numerous  off-' 
spring,  thus  distributed  into  an  infinite  number  of  little  societies, 
should  each  in  their  own  separate  habitations  offer  daily  prayer 
and  praise  to  him  ? 

2.  This  idea  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  world. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  Penates  and  their  Lares, 
that  is,  their  household  gods,  which  they  kept  with  great  atten- 
tion and  respect  in  an  inner  room  of  their  houses,  or  perhaps 
some  kind  of  Sacellum  or  little  chapel  consecrated  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  these  tutelar  deities  they  worshipped,  both  statedly 
and  occasionally,  with  no  small  homage  and  ceremony  a.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  similar  practices  obtained  in  other  coun- 

a  The  Penates  aad  I/arc$  are  di^tinguiiihable  from  each  other.  The  former 
were  images  of  the  gods,  such  as  Juno,  Minerva,  &c.  And  the  hitter  seem 
to  have  been  representations  of  their  ancestors,  who  were  supposed  after  their 
decease  to  be  attentive  to  the  interests  of  their  fiimilies.— -As  to  the  hind  of 
worship  that  was  paid  them,  we  hsive  many  intimations  in  the  Gredc  and  Ro* 
vian  poets,  &<v  When  Dido  entertains  .^neasy  among  other  cerempnics,  incensa^ 
19  offered  to  the  Penates. 

"  Quinquoginta  intus  famula,  quibus  ordine  longo 
'<  Cnra  penum  struere,  et  flammis  adolere  Penates." 

^KEiD.  7.  707.  8, 
And  Terence,  in  his  Pkormio^  brings  in  D^mipho  as  saying, 


"  I    at  ego 


"  Deos  Penates  hinc  salutatem  domum 

*<  Divortar :-— — "  PnORM.  Act  I.  Sc  V.  80. 
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tries,  sn^  in  very  early  times.  This  is  evident  from  the  story 
of  Rachel,  who,  when  she  left  the  house  of  her  father  Laban  the 
Syrian,  carried  away  his  household  gods  with  her  a ;  as  also 
from  that  of  Micah,  so  particularly  related  in  the  book  of 
Judges  b.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he  had  not  only  his 
graven  image,  ephod,  teraphim,  and  molten  image,  but  a  young 
man,  a  Levite,  for  his  priest.  And  when  the  Danites  took  away 
from  him  these  his  household  gods,  they  persuaded  the  priest  to 
go  with  them,  telling  him  it  would  be  more  for  his  advantage 
to  be  priest  to  a  tribe  than  to  the  house  of  one  man.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  these  people  were  idolaters,  and  had  wretch- 
edly mutilated  and  depraved  the  true  religion ;  yet  it  is  clear 
from  the  facts  just  related,  that  they  held  it  as  their  indispensa- 
ble duty  not  only  to  worship  God  publicly,  but  also  in  their  own. 
separate  habitations. 

3.  We  have  many  instances  in  Scripture  of  good  men  who 
paid  a  serious  regard  to  this  duty. 

The  honourable  testimony  which  God  was  pleased  himself  to 
give  to  the  piety  of  Abraham,  thcct  he  knew  him,  that  he  would 
command  his  children  and  his  household  ajfer  him,  to  keep  the 
way  oftfte  Lord,  and  to  do  justice  and  judgment  c ;  puts  it  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  that  religious  worship  was  regularly 
observed  in  his  family.     The  altars  which  Isaac  and  Jacob  erect- 
ed in  Beersheba  s^nd  Bethel,  where  they  pitched  their  tents^ 
and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  were  striking  monuments 
of  their  devout  attention  to  this  duty  rf.     The  patriarch  Job, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  is  said  to  have  sanctified 
his  ckUdren^  rising  up  ea/rly  in  the  morning,  and  offering  burnt-', 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  them  all:  and  this  he  did 
eontinucUly  6.     The  pious  resolution  which  Joshua  formed,  and 
in  which  his  family  united  with  him,  evidently  includes  the  idea 
of  religious  worship  in  it ;   As  for  fne  and  my  house,  we  wiU 
serve  the  Lord  f.     When  David  had  brought  up  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  the  tabernacle  he  had 
pitched  fbr  it,  Ae  returned,  it  is  said,  to  bless  his  household  g. 
And,  as  he  walked  within  his  house  with  a  perfect  heart  h,  evenr. 

m  Gen.  xxxi.  SO.  b  Jiidg.  xvii,  zvUi,  c  Gen.  zriit.  1^. 

d  G«n.  xxvi.  25.    xxxv.  6,  7,  14,  15,  ^  Job  L  5. 

/Jtwh.  xziv.  15. .  g  2  Saw.  ti.  20.  h  i^O.  <4.  2*  . 
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imff,  morning^  and  at  nixyky  prayed^  and  cried  ahuda^  and 
geven  times  a  day  offered  jM^aise  to  Qod  b^  so  no  doubt  hb  ftt- 
mily  joined  him  in  some  at  least  of  these  devout  exercises. 
Daniel  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto  God  in  his  house  at 
stated  sieasons :  and,,  as  be  was  known  so  to  do,  and  this  became 
im  oecasion  of  the  edict  hta  enemies  procured  against  him,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  he  was  used  to  pray  not  in  private  only, 
but  in  the  presence  of  his  household  c.  In  short,  from  many 
circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  inferred  that  this  was  a  common  practice  among  the 
pious  Israelites. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  Our  Lord  frequently  praying 
wtib  the  apostles,  whom  he  considered  as  his  family.  The 
bouse  of  his  friend  Lazarus,  which  he  so  often  visited,  and 
where  Mary  was  used  to  sit  at  his  feet  with  such  devotion  to 
hear  his  word,  no  doubt  resounded  daily  with  -the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Nor  can  we  think  of  the  fellowship  tliere  was  among 
ihe  primitive  Christians  in  their  several  houses  at  Jerusalem  d\ 
dS  the  fervent  prayers  that  were  pouring  out  to  God  in  the 
boose  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  when  Peter  delivered  by  an 
angel  from  prison,  stood  knocking  at  the  door^;  of  the  house- 
holds of  Lydia,  and  tbe  Jailor  at  Fhilippi,  where  Paul  and  SUas 
were  entertained  and  spake  tbe  word  of  the  Lordy*;  and  of  the 
families  of  Nyrophas  g^  and  Philemon  A,  which  are  described  in 
the  same  manner  as  thai  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  the  text ; 
without  concluding  that  tbe  duties  of  social  worship  were  daily 
practised  in  them.  But  there  is  one  striking  instance  we  must 
not  forget  to  mebtion,  and  that  la  of  Cojrnelius,  who  as  he  feared 
God  with  all  his  house,  and  gave  much  ahns  to  the  people^  so 
prayed  to  God  alway,  that  is,  at  all  propter  seasons  r  and  was 
actually  praying  in  his  house,  that  is,  with  his  domestics  (as 
the  word  often  signifies)  when  an  angel  was  sent  to  him  from 
God  t.— ^And  now  from  these  examples  we  go  on  to  men- 
tion, 

4.  Certain  admonitions  which  may  with  good  reason  be  cob« 
eidercd  as  etpoining  this  duty  upon  u4, 

a  Psai.  Ir.  17.  b  PM.  exhc.  164.  c  Dan.  ti.  IOl 

d  Acts  H.  4%  46.'  e  Acts  xii.  12.  /  Acts  wi.  1&,  3d. 

g  Col.  it.  16^  /{  PhJleni.  v*r.  2,  i  Actax.  2^90. 
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FmtBJlf  jmMp  consists  of  prtm/er^  praWj  mad  inatrudion. — 
Ab  to  the  first  of  these,  we  ace  comcaaaded  to  praiy  ^aUwaps  wUk 
att  proffer  nmd  suppUoatim  cu    And  cm  it  be  doabted  that  £&*• 
tailjr  pcayer,  a  duty  so  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
reason^  is  included  in  this  pieevpt  ?  When  the  apostle  had  been 
exhorting  the  several  members  which  compose  Chiislianfamijiies, 
finch  as  parents,  children,  and  aervants,  to  the  dutits  they  owe 
each  other,  he  immediately  adds^  ctmimHe  in  praper^  ami  watcA 
in  the  same  with  thanksgiving  b.    As  if  be  had  aaid.  Prop 
tamesttif  to  Godfrom  day  to  dap  in  your  seoerai families,  fo^ 
grace  to  enoMe  you  ioftjdfil  the  duties  resulting  from  gour  fida-f 
tim^cm  another.    Jnd  be ilmnkfid  to  your  Father  who  is  in 
keavemfifr  aU  the  domestic  happiness  you  eitgoy.--^AA  to  praise^ 
he  exhorts  the  Colossians,  in  the  same  epiatle,  to  teach  ondaA- 
monish  one/tnother  in  psaims^  and  hynmsy  tmd  ^ritual  songs  c : 
a  mode  of  expression  which  may  as  properly  be  understood  to 
reter  to  family,  as 'to  more  public  connections;  for  the  voice  of 
rejoicing  and  saivation,  the  ps^almist  tells  us,  isinthetabemadcs 
of  the  r^kteomd, — And  then,  as  to  the  duty  of  reading  the 
Scriptures^  and  instructing  our  childjpen  and  i^ervants;  it  would 
be  endless  to  repeat  the  nany  exhortations  of  (bis  kind  which 
occur  in  the  bible.     They  nay,  however,  aU  of  them  be  comr 
prehended  in  that  of  Moses  to  the  heads  of  faimlies  among  the 
Iscaeliites;   l^kese  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  iShall 
be  m  Aine  heart  :■  and  thou  shait  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
ekUdreny  and  sbsJt  talk  of  them  when  thou  siUest  in  thine 
house  €w— *And  now^  if  God  has  declared  that  heinxsike  dweUf 
ingsof  Jiaeob/;  that,  when  he  shall  poor  upon  the  houae  of 
2>and,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
safiplieatioii,  eoeryjhmily  4hail  mourn  apart  g  i  aaad  that  in  thai 
day  *  he  will  create  a  giory  upon  every  dwelling  place  of  mount; 
Ziom  k  f  and  i^  on  the  contriuryi  he  has  threatened  that  '  he 
wiM  pofff  out  bis  fuiy  upon  the  heathen  that  know  him  not,  and 
tipon  tbe  families  t^ali  ciill  notxipim  his  name  i ;'  it  can,  me^ 
thinks,  no  longer  remain  a  ijuostion  that  it  is  our  indnpensabiii 
duty,  in  our  atveial  faabitatioRs,  to  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  God; 

a  Eph.  Ti.  16.  b  C<d.  iv.  2.  c  Col.  iii.  16. 
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It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  Where  is  there  a  direct  positive 
command,  requiring  families  to  assemble  together,  morning*  and 
evening,  to  worship  God  in  their  own  proper  houses  ?  I  answer : 
the  exact  time  is  left  to  every  one's  prudence  to  determine :  that 
therefore  is  not  a  part  of  the  present  question.  But  as  to  fa- 
mily worship  in  general,  it  being  a  plain  dictate  of  nature,  it  was 
rather  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  frequently  adverted  to 
in  Scripture  as  an  acknowledged  duty,  than  held  up  to  view  iu 
a  distinct  abstract  proposition.  It  is,  you  have  seen,  manifestly 
included  in  general  precepts,  and  clearly  deducible  from  an  in* 
finite  variety  of  circumstances  which  it  would  be  endless  to  dis- 
seminate. Can  any  master  of  a  family  then  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  say,  he  verily  believes  God  has  required  no  such 
duty  of  him  ? — But  to  all  that  has  been  said  we  must  add, 

5.  And  lastly,  the  great  utility  offamUy^toorship* 

This  is  an  argument  addressed  to  interest,  a  passion  that  pre- 
vails in  every  human  breast.  If  therefore  it  shall  be  found  on 
sober  reflection  that  the  temporal  prosperity  of  a  family,  its  mo- 
rals, piety,  and  social  happiness,  are  all  affected  and  promoted 
by  the  proper  discharge  of  this  duty ;  surely  nothing  but  a  cri- 
minal disaffection  to  religion  will  account  for  that  shameful  ne- 
glect of  it  which  so  much  prevails  in  this  country. 

What  man  is  there  who  does  not  wish  to  dwell  securely  in 
his  habitation,  to  have  his  table  diaily  spread  with  wholesome  and 
pleasant  food,  and  to  see  smiling  hedth  blooming  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  all  around  him  ?  The  6ii)0]nment  of  these  blessings, 
be  our  prudence,  industry,  and  economy  what  they  may,  depends 
on  the  favour  of  indulgent  Providence.  Regard  therefore  to 
that  Providence  is  a  plain  dictate  of  nature,  and  a  lively  expres- 
sion of  it  in  our  family  connection  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to  God* 
How  then  can  we  expect  that  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  should 
watch  around  our  tents  by  night,  and  command  bia  blessing  on 
the  labours  and  enjoyments  of  the  day,  if  the  voice  of  prayer  is 
never  heard  in  our  dwelling,  and  the  gratdbl  incense  of  praise 
never  ascends  to  Heaven  under  our  roof?  His  sun,  indeed^ 
shines,  and  his  rain  falls  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  Yet, 
methinks,  the  omission  of  so  plain  a  duty  should  beget  in  the 
minds  of  men,  if  they  were  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  reason  and 
religion,  a  painful  jealousy  that  Providence  might  possibly  for- 
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«ake  them.  Tbis»  however,  is  certain,  they  hereby  deprive  them- 
jselves  of  many  a  plea&ing  reflection,  which  directly  tends  to  mi- 
tigate the  evils,  and  sweeten  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life* 

On  the  good  morals  of  the  several  members  of  a  family  the 
safety,  peace,  honour,  and  welfare  of  the  whole  depend.  What 
miserable  disorder,  animosity,  and  sometimes  poverty  too,  enter 
those  houses  from  whence  truth,  decency  and  sobriety  depart ! 
The  authority  of  parents  is  trampled  under  foot  by  the  lawless 
^extravagance  of  dissolute  children,  the  substance  of  the  family 
is  wasted  in  wantonness  and  riot,  servants  of  no  principle  become 
jnasters,  or,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  duty,  are  held  at  the  ab- 
ject distance  of  slaves,  and  the  whole  house  exhibits  one  sad  scene 
'of  hatred,  jealousy,  confusion,  and  wretchedness  What  sober 
man  but  shudders  at  the  very  idea  of  these  evils  i  But  do  these 
«vils  prevail  in  the  habitations  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  ? 
A  form  of  religion  there  may .  be  where  there'  is  not  the  power, 
and  secret  villany  may  in  some  few  instances  be  cloaked  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  family  devotion.  But  where  the  heads 
of  families  do,  upon  principle,  maintain  regularly  the  worship  of 
Cod  in  their  houses,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm  vice  will  not  reign 
^riutophant  there.  ,  At  the  voice  of  prayer  the  wretched  demoa 
will  depart,  I  should  rather  say,  will  forbear  to  enter.  David 
having  implored  the  presence  of  almighty  God  under  his  roof^ 
ajod  vowed  that  he  would  walk  within  his  houde  with  a  perfect 
heart,  instantly  exerts  the  withority  of  a  master  to  drive  ;every 
^species  of  immcNrality  thence  cu  As  the  right  discharge  of  this 
duty  will  oblige  those  who  preside  in  &milies  to  lead  virtuous 
.lives  .themselves,  so  it  will  have  a  happy  effect  to  secure  the  re- 
verence aiid  affection  of  those  committed  to  their  care.  And  O 
how  pleasing  to  see  those,  excellent  morals  exemplified  in  the 
.tempers  and  conduct  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  which  their  daily 
mutual  prayers  and  praises  lay  them  under  the  strongest  obliga* 
tiona  to  cultivate  and  maintain  ! 

The  piety  of  a  family  too  will  hereby  be  not  a  little  promote 
ed.  The  ardent  cries  of  devout  parents,  encircled  by  their 
young  o£&pring  at  the  feet  of  divine  Mercy,  have  aometimes 
drawn  fears  from  their  little  eyes,  and  fixed,  an  abiding  impres- 
sion of  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion  upon  their  tender 

9>  P8»l.  <u      . 
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hearti.  And  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  senrtats  wbof 
by  thdr  attendance  on  these  duties,  have  been  awakened  to  a 
serious  concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  And  O  how 
transporting  the  reflection  in  such  a  case  to  a  master  who  fears 
God,  and  consdentiously  discharges  his  duty —  This  and  that  man 
wag  bam  in  my  haute!  And  however  these  services,  through 
various  causes,  are  not  always  performed  with  the  like  fervour 
and  affection,  few  I  suppose  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
ef  religion  but  will  acknowledge,  that  a  flame  of  pure  devotion 
has  been  sometimes  kindled  in  their  breasts  on  these  oecasions, 
and  the  effect  has  often  been  considerable,  to  restrain  them  from 
•in,  and  to  prompt  them  to  holiness. 

In  fine,  let  a  vain  and  giddy  world,  under  the  prejudices  of 
depraved  nature,  conceive  unfavourably,  if  they  will,  of  the  dut^y 
we  have  been  recommending— ^conceive  of  it  as  inimical  to 
cheerfulness  and  pleasure ;  the  reverse,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
is  the  case.  What  can  more  directly  tend  to  hainUii  feai^ 
gloominess,  and  melancholy  from  our  dwellings,  than  the  daily 
imploring  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Providence^  and  the 
Approbation  and  smiles  of  divine  grace  t  What  sound  can  there 
possibly  be  so  cheer&l  and  enlivening  as  the  voice  of  rgoicimg 
and  salvatian  in  the  tabernacles  <fAe  righteous  a  !  What  friend*- 
ehips  so  firm,  what  attachments  so  cordial,  and  what  domestic 
joys  so  highly  flavoured,  as  those  which  are  tinctured,  improv** 
ed,  and  kept  alive  by  a  genuine  sense  of  religion  I  Go  into  the 
famUies  where  good  nature,  good  sense,  and  piety  reign,  where 
they  all  join  hand  in  hand,  and  mutually  support  and  promote 
each  other ;  and  say  whether  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  therew 
You  will  not,  indeed,  be  disturbed  with  that  loud  unmeaning 
kind  of  laughter  which  characterises  fools,  and  is  as  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  the  pot.  But  you  will  see  sweetness,  se« 
renity,  and  cheerfulness,  in  the  countenances  of  all  around  you  % 
you  will  hear  such  discourse  as  is  entertaining  and  improving; 
and  you  will  be  the  admiring  witness  of  a  thousand  acts  of  the 
most  endearing  friendship  and  love. 

Thus  have  we  established  our  general  proposition,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  family,  in  their  own  separate  habitation,  to 
offer  daily  prayer  and  praise  to  God.   .  May  we  all  be  persuad* 
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ed  by  these  considerations  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  God  of  Is* 
rael,  in  the  tents  his  providence  hath  pitched  for  us  i 

PART  IL 

Havino  considered  onr  obligations  to  the  practice  of  Familff 
Wcftshipy  we  now  proceed,  as  was  proposed^ 

SficoNBLY,  To  lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  right  conduct- 
ing this  delightful  and  improving  exercise. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  rules  we  have  to 
propose  are  chiefly  of  a  prudential  kind,  and  are  therefore  meant 
to  be  submitted,  with  all  due  caution  and  deference,  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  those  who  preside  in  families,  indeed 
some  of  them  will  be  founded  on  intimations  thrown  out  oc« 
casiontdly  in  Smpture :  and,  if  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the 
rest,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  since  the  circnmstances  of  fa- 
milies widely  differ,  and  of  consequence  what  is  merely  acciden- 
tal to  this  duty,  must  be  left  to  conscience  and  prudence  tp 
adjust,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Now  the  rules  we  shall  lay  down  will  refer  to — the  Season 
dlotted  for  family  worship— Me  Service  itself — ^and  our  Beha-^ 
viaur  in  lU  - 

I.  We  begin  with  ^e  Seaacn  allotted  for  family  worship. 
'There  certainly  should  be  some  fixed  stated  time  for  this 
duty :  its  importance,  methinks,  demands  this.  Shall  we  have 
fixed  times  for  our  meals,  our  going  to  rest,  and  our  various 
civil  businesses ;  and  no  fixed  season  for  worshipping  God  ?  On 
urgent  occasions  it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  frord  the  esta- 
bliahed  rule.  But  if  there  be  no  certain  known  time,  it  is 
much  if  the  service  is  not  every  now  and  then  omitted ;  or, 
however^  it  is  probable  the  family  will  often  be  so  dispersed,  as 
not  to  be  easily  called  together*  On  the  contrary,  regularity 
will  in  many  respects  have  a  very  good  effect.  The  hour  of 
ftajet  beuig  expected,  the  affairs  of  the  house  will  be  thrown 
into  such  a  train,  as  that  few  if  any  will  be  hindered  from  ats- 
tending.  The  indecent  hurrying  manner  in  which  this  duty 
is  too  often  performed,  where  no  regard  is  had  to  a  fixed  time, 
will  be  prevented.  And  indeed  an  attention  to  this  one  pointy 
will  have  no  small  influence  on  the  elderly  management  of  all 
the  other  businelses  of  the  day. 


What  the  exact  hour  shoidd  be,  every  family  ouist  de^tennine 
for  itself.     The  profession,   occupation,  health,  number,  aikd 
avocations  of  a  family,  are  all  circumstances  which  considerably 
affect  this  question.     But,  for  various  reasons,  it  seems  highly 
•fit  that  God  should  be  worshipped  twice  a»day :  I  mean,  morn- 
ing and  evening.     This  idea  strikes  most  serious  p^ple  in  re- 
.gard  of  private  prayer.     How  natural  when  we  rise  from  our 
beds  in  the  morning,  and  our  faculties  are  in  the  most  vigorous 
state,  to  offer  thanks  to  God  for  the  protection  and  rest  of  the 
night !  And  how  natural  in  the  evening,  to  ackxiowledg^  the 
'  mercies  of  the  day,  to  confess  th^  sins  ^nd  follies  of  it,  and  to 
commend  ourselves  to  the  care  of  divine  Providence  on  our 
beds !  So  sensible  were  the  Pagans  themselves  of  the  fitness  of 
these  seasons  for  religious  worship,  that  one  of  their  philoso- 
phers says.  At  the  rising  and  setting  o/*  the  sun  and  moon,  toe 
.  wight  see  and  hear  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  all  of  them, 
.  whether  in  adversity  or  prosperipy,  prostrating  tf^emselves  and 
making  supplication  a>     The  Pythagoreans  were  used  to  retire 
in  the  morning  by  themselves,  and  then  meet  together  in  some 
.  place  proper  for  devotion,  and  at  night  to  recollect  the  actions 
of  the  day  before  they  went  to  sleep  b.     David  and  Daniel 
were  accustomed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  otkx  prayer  and  praise  at 
,  these  seasons,  and  others  too  c.  -  If  then  it  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture,  that  each  one  should  in  his  separate  capacity  worship  God, 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day,  the  same  reasoning  seems 
to  hold  good  with  respect  to  families ;  not  to  say  that  in  the 
instances  just  mentioned,  there  may  be  a  reference  to  social  a^ 
well  as  private  prayer.  - 

Here  may  I  be  allowed  to  express  a  >rish,  that  the  duty  we 
are  recommending  be  attended  to  before  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  supper  at  night?  The  advantage  resulting  from 
this  order,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  admitted,  is  considerable. 
In  the  first  instance,  besides  the  ^loa  of  its  being  most  natural 
to  begin  the  day  with  God,  the  service,  thus  disposed,  will  be 

*}«/««  tx^ftheav  xat  ly  tt/v^^ia;;.— PLATO  de  l^ibus,  lib.  \0, 
b  See  Gale's  Coart  of  the  Gentiles,  Part  II.  Book  2.  Ch.  6. 
c  PsaL  ly.  17.— Daa.  vi  10. 
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In  ks8  danger  of  suffi^ting  interruption  from  secular  aflSurS)  than 
if  »it  were  postponed  to  a  further  hour*  And  in  the  latter,  it 
wffl  in  all  likelihood  be  performed  witb  miich  greater^seriouanesa 
before  the  usual  repast  of  the  evening  than  after  it,  when  some, 
if  not  idl  present,  are  frequency  overpowered  with .  sleep.  Were 
this  eustom  generally  adopted,  it  would  have  the  good  effect, 
too,  to  prevent  those  late  convivial  meetings  at  night,  which  are 
as  inimical  to  domestic  virtue  and  happiness  as  to  serious  reli- 
gion. 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  this  head,  without  taking  some 
notice  of  the  space  of  time  to  be  employed  in  this  service.  The 
hurrying  it  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  protracting  it  to  an 
unreasonable  and  tedious  length,  are  each  of  them  evils  that 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  the  gener^,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  portion  of 
"time  for  all  the  purposea  of  this  interesting  duty.  But  that 
term  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  occasion  requires :  and 
no  doubt  every  prudent  man  will  be  governed  in  this  m^ter  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  fiunily,  the  frame  of  mind  he  is  him* 
•self  in,  and  the  age^  health,  and  particular  cast  of  those  who 
make  up  this  little  assembly*  He  will  take  care  how  he  gives 
disgust  by  dull  prolixity,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  how  he  defeats 
all  the  great  ends  of  edification  by  trifling  brevity,  on  the  other. 
—Thus  much  may  suffice,  in  the  first  pla<e,  for  the  season  allot* 
ted  for  family  wOTship;    X.et  us  now  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  what  ^Christian  prudence  and  piety  dictate 
respecting  the  Service  itself. 

It  is  to  consist  of  Prayer^  Praise^,  and  I$^uctim  :  this  we 
have  sdready  clearly  proved.     Our  object  now  is  to  shew  how 
these  sevei^al  parts  of  family  worship  may  be  most  profitably 
perfonned. 
-     U  As  to  the  readifig  €^the  Scriptures. 

Much  will  depend,. with  the  blessing  of  God,  on  the  prudent 
management  of  this  part  of  the  service.  The  bible  should  be 
read  in  regular  order,  especially  the^  historical  books  of  it.  The 
portidu  allotted  to  be  read  should  not  be  large,  that  the  memory 
may  not  be  overburdened.  Perhaps  .the  devotional  parts  of 
Scripture  may  best  suit  the  rooming  and  the  historical  the  even* 
ing.     Whoever   reads  should  speak  audibly,  distinctly,  and 


feloWly.  In  some  houses,  where  theiB  are  children,,  it  has  beea 
the  practice  for  the  master  to  call  apon  each  of  them  to  repeat 
a  verse  of  the  chapter  that  has  been  read,  and  in  a  few  wofds 
ie  explain  it  to  them.  And  in  otheia,  a  section  of  a  diaptar 
has  been  read,  and  the  comment  of  some  praotical  expositor  upon 
it.  This  part  of  the  service  maj  be  comprised  within  the  oomr 
pass  of  about  ten  roin'utes.  But  we  mean  not  to  dictate  on 
these  matters.  If  edification  is  the  grand  object,  and  there  is 
prudence  to  direct,  no  doubt  such  mode  of  instruction,  will  be 
adopted,  as  best  suits  the  drcumstanoee  of  the  family. 

S.  The  offering  praiBe  io  Ged^is  certainly  another  important 
branch  of  family  worship,  end  may  be  included  in  dijs  general 
idea  of  prayer.  But  the  singing  a  few  stanaas  of  a  psalm  or 
hymn,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  practised,  will  greatly  enliven 
the  service.  Let  the  iffcird  ofChritt,  says  the  apostle,  dweii  m 
you  richlp  in  alt  wiMbm^  teackmff  tmd  odmaiiMhmg  one  en^ 
other  in  psatme  and  hymns^  and  epiPitmU  wnge^  mnging  wiA 
grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord  tu  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
some  houses,  the  smallness  of  the  family,  and  their  total  ignor^ 
ance  of  psalmody,  are  circumstsfnceaunfavonrable  to  this  delights- 
ful  practice.  But  with  a  little  attention  and  management  it 
might,  I  think,  be  mofe  generdly  admitted,  at  least  one  part  of 
the  day,  than  it  is.  We  submit  it,  however,  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  heads  of  faousea. 

3.  Prayer  comes  next  to  be  considered. 

This  will  lie  upon  the  master  of  the  fiimily,  or  upon  %omt 
other  person  properly  qualified  who  happens  to  be  presfi^t.  The 
objection  which  has  been  often  urged  to  this  duty,  arising  from 
the  want  of  proper  talents  for  the  cKsdiarging  it  acceptably  and 
profitably,  we  shall  largely  examine  hereafter.  What  we  have 
here  in  view  is,  to  offer  advice  to  those  serious  people  who  have 
got  over  this  difficulty,  and  do  practise  eift^npore-prayer  in  their 
families.  Your  candid  and  dose  attention,  8in,  to  the  parti- 
culars we  have  here  to  observe,  permit  \m  earnestly  to  intreat. 
Much  depends  upon  it.-^^Wheo  you  go  down  on  your  knees, 
remember  that  you  are  in  the  presaice  of  almighty  God,  that 
you  are  the  representative  as  it  were  of  your  whole  family,  and 
that  the  proper  or  improper  discharge  of  this  duty  will  be  iikelj: 
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^  have  Rtt  inipartant  efiiict  on  tbeir  temfet  md  conduet.  '  B« 
therefore  serious  and  seU^UectedL-— Do  not  hixny  over  tbe 
serviee  in  a  thoughtless,  negligent,  eustomary  manner.     If  jou 
do,  yon  will  not  only  offend  God,  but  unhappily  contribute  to  the 
habituating  thode  around  yon  to  a  careless  trifling  mode  of  treat* 
ment  of  divine  things.— Give  fall  scope  to  that  genuine  floma 
of  devotion  which  may  on  some  occasions  especially  be  excited 
in  your  breast.     But  take  heed  that  you  do  not  launch  out  into 
auch  extravagancies  of  expression  as  will  not  iailo  instead  of  edi- 
fying, to  disgust  those  who  hear  you.-— Let  your  language  be 
plain  and  intelligible,  that  the  dullest  capacities  in  your  house 
may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  coeaprehend  your  meaning.-^Some  ge- 
neral method  observed  in  the  ordering  your  prayer,  will  contri<« 
Irate  not  a  little  to  edification.*— Consider  the  circumstances  of 
your  family,  and  suit  your  petitions  to  (heir  several  exigencies. 
"•^-Avoid,  as  much  as  may  be^  a  tomeness  of  expression :  variety 
will  not  only  please,  but  have  a  great  effect  to  secure  tbe  atten- 
tion.— And  permit  me  to  add,  that  tediousness  ought  to  be  par« 
ticalarly  guarded  against*     Our  Saviotfr  you  know,  earnestly 
cautions  his  disciples  against  uimg  vam  repetitkms^  as  the  hea-^ 
iheHB  didj  who  thcmffht  they  should  be  heard  /or  t/ieir  much 
9p^ahin§^  a.     It  is  tru^  on  particular  occasions,  some  indulgence 
in  regard  of  the  length  of  family  prayer  may  be  very  properly 
allowed.     The  occasions  I  refer  to  are  such  as  these,  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  devoted  to  public  worship  ;  seasons  distinguished 
by  es^Kaordinary  providential  occurrences ;  and  those  pleasing 
pioments  in  which  he  who  takes  the  lead  in  family-duty,  feels 
his  heart  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with  the  great  things  of 
God.     A  little  transgression  in  regard  of  length  en  these  occa- 
sions will  be  easily  forgiven,  and  indeed  the  fervour  of  devotion 
that  then  prevails,  wUI,  it  may  be  hoped,  so  diffu9c  itself  through 
the  family  as  that  few  present  will  think  the  service  tedious. 
But  on  ordinary  occasions,   to   draw  out  a  prayer  to. twenty 
minutes^  or  half  an  hour,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  extremely  im- 
prudent^    How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  attention  of 
children  and  servants  should  be  held  with  any  pleasure  to  such 
an  exercise,  thui  constantly  returning  Dioming  and  evening  ? 
Indeed  it  must  be  difficult  for  any  to  support  with  patience^ 
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under  ihe  weight  of  that  unsuflPerable  tautology  which  too  o&eii 
disgraces  such  services.     But  I  forbear — It  is  time  now, 

IIL  To  consider  the  Behaviour  required  of  the  family  in  ge- 
neral on  the^e  occasions. 

Every  one  in^he  house,  it  is  presumed,  will  see  it  his  duty 
to  attend ;  and  we  may  hope,  if  the  service  is  properly  conduct- 
ed, will  be  disposed  to  do  so.  But  if  any,  through  a  total  dis- 
affection to  religion,  should  contemptuously  turn  his  back  upon 
the  worship  of  God,  such  a  depraved  member  of  the  society  or 
churchy  as  our  text  styles  it,  well  deserves  to  be  excluded  from 
it.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  this  in  well  regulated  families, 
where  good  nature  and  authority  are  happily  blended  in  the  cha- 
racter and  deportment  of  those  who  preside  over  them.  Nor 
should  any  be  permitted  to  absent  themselves  on  these  occasions, 
unless  for  very  justifiable  reasons.  With  Cornelius  the  ipaster 
of  the  family  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  say.  We  are  all  here 
present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  us 
of  him  a. 

Thus  assembled  it  should  be  the  concern  of  every  one  to  be- 
have himself  with  reverence  and  seriousness.  How  disgusting 
to  see  an  air  of  indifference,  if  not  levity,  on  the  countenances 
of  one  and  another,  as  is  too  often  the  case  !  Such  a  demeanour 
is  very  indecent,  and  must  be  highly  offensive  to  God.  The 
attention  should  be  wholly  taken  off  from  civil  businesses  and 
amusements,  and  fixed  with  all  possible  seriousness  to  what  we 
are  about.  When  the  Romans  sacrificed,  before  the  proe&ssion 
went  a  public  crier,  proclaiming  aloud  to  the  people,  Hoc  age, 
to  give  them  notice  that  they  should  forbear  working,  and  at- 
tend to  the  solemnity.  In  like  manner  we  should  charge  it 
upon  ourselves,  to  mind  well  the  duty  we  are  engaged  in,  to 
hear  diligently  the  word  that  is  read,  and  to  follow  closely  with 
our  thoughts  the  petitions  that  are  offered.  To  this  end  we 
should  remember,  that  we  are  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
great  God,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  and  will  not  be  mocked ; 
and  who,  as  he  has  required  this  service  at  our  hands,  so  has 
thereiti  consulted  our  real  good. 

Nor  are  decency  and  attention  only  required  of  us,  our  affec- 
tions too  should  be  suitably  engaged  in  what  we  are  about.    As 
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s^rioQsness  ought  to  be  opposed  to  levity,  so  devotion  to  for- 
maUty.  This  latter  evil  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and 
the  rather  as  the  frequency  and  shortness  of  these  periodical  ex- 
ercises too  often  prove  an  occasion  of  it.  How  have  the  most* 
sublime  duties  of  religion  with  many  people,  in  a  course  of  tiibe, 
dwindled  into  a  form  i  And  when  this  has  come  to  be  the  case» 
services  that  are  in  their  own  nature  and  tendency  most  rational, 
improving^  and  entertaining,  have  become  irksome  and  burden- 
some. This  therefore  should  be  particularly  dreaded  in  regard 
of  the  duty  we  are  recommending,  because,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, the  temptation  to  it  is  so  considerable.  I  am  sensible,  in- 
deed, it  is  scarce  to  be  expected,  that  every  one  in  a  family 
should  have  a  teal  taste  for  the  exalted  pleasures  of  devotion  ;- 
and  in  such  case  decency  and  attention  is  the  most  we  can  look 
for.  But  more  than  this  is  to  be  expected  of  those  who  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  religion ;  and  such  we  suppose  to  be 
their  character  who  preside  on  these  occasions.  The  heads  of' 
families,  therefore,  more  especially,  should  be  on  their  guard,  lest 
formality,  to  which  they  are  liable  in  a  degree  as  well  as  others, 
steal  upon  them  at  unawares ;  and  so,  like  the  fly  in  the  pot  of 
ointment,  spoil  the  savour  of  these  pleasant  exercises.  And  of 
this  evil  the^^  should  be  the  more  jealous,  because  it  will  beget 
a  dulness  and  insipidness  in  their  manner  of  conducting  family 
worship,  which  will  tend  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  young 
people  and  servants  against  it.  And  thus,  by  the  way,  we  are 
enabled  to  account  for  the  disuse  into  which  this  most  reasonable 
and  important  duty  hath  fdilen.  Formality  begets  duUness, 
dullness  weariness,  weariness  disgust,  and  disgust  neglect.  O 
therefore,  if  we  have  religion  at  heart,  let  us  endeavour  to  diffuse 
the  sweet  and  enlivening  spirit  of  it  through  these  short  exer- 
cises !  Let  us  read,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  with  all  the 
attention  and  eagerness  of  those  who  believe  and  know  them  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  Let  the  fragrant  incense  of  genuine  gra- 
titude and  love  perfume  our  praises,  deep  contrition  of  heart  ac- 
company our  confessions,  and  ardent  desires  ascend  with  our 
petitions.  Thus  family  worship  will  not  be  a  task,  but  a  most 
pleasing  and  cheerful  service. 

In  fine,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  our  deportment 
through  the  day  be  agreeable  to  the  solemn  professions  we  thus 
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make  morning  apd  evening.  The  dignity  of  our  character  as 
Christians  should  be  expressed  by  an  upright,  serious,  and  manly 
behaviour ;  and  the  loveliness  of  it  by  our  good-nature,  benevo- 
lence) and  cheerfulness.  Having  officiated  at  the  altar  of  our 
God,  we  should  preserve  a  suitable  decorum  of  conduct  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  not  suffer  the  holy  vestments  in  which 
wie  have  sacrificed  to  be  polluted  with  sin.  Like  David,  we 
should  walk  within  our  house  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a 
pleasant  countenance ;  and  so  give  proof  to  all  that  family  wor- 
ship is  no  way  inimical,  but  most  friendly  to  our  real  happiness* 
-T— It  rdmains  that  we  now, 

Thirdly,  Consider  the  objections  that  are  usually  urged 
against  a  regular  attention  to  this  duty,  and  endeavour  to  ob- 
viate them. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  presumed  no  one  will  be  s6 
hardy  as  to  maintain,  that  God  has  not  required  this  service  at 
our  hands.  We  have  clearly  proved  that  it  is  a  dictate  of  nature, 
that  the  Scriptures  have  enjoined  it,  and  that  it  tends  to  promote 
both  our  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  objections,  there- 
fore, we  have  to  combat  are  of  a  practical  kind.  We  shall  rank 
them  under  three  heads,  those  which  result,  first,  from  a  total 
disaffection  to  religion ;  secondly,  from  ^  criminal  indifference 
to  it ;  and,  thirdly,  from  a  very  censurable  kind  of  timidUy  and 
weakness. 

1.  Men  who  have  no  sense  ofreUgion^  and  who  yet  have  not 
thrown  off  the  public  profession  of  it,  do  many  of  them  object, 
that  ^^  the  practice  is  now-a-days  so  singular,  that  it  would  ex- 
pose them  to  the  contemptuous  sneer  of  their  neighbours  and 
acquaintance." 

An  objection  this  which  one  would  think  a  man  of  sense  and  . 
spirit  should  be  ashamed  to  make.  What  I  will  you  justify 
your  omission  of  a  duty,  which  the  light  of  nature  and  revela- 
tion teaches,  by  the  general  neglect  of  those  around  you  ?  This 
sort  of  reasoning  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  all  manner  of 
wickedness  and  vrllany.  Must  we  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  ? 
No  surely.  Neither  should  we  then  follow  a  multitude  in  the 
omission  of  what  is  good  and  praise-worthy.  But  this  objection^ 
proceeding  from  pusillanimity,  is  an  imputation  upon  your  re- 
solution as  well  as  your  understanding*    What  shameful  cow* 
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Mice,  to  saSer  yourselvet  to  be  laughed  out  of  your  daty,  hy 
people  who  have  not  sense  'epough  to  disguise  thei?  ocmtempt 
ef  religion  with  even  the  shadow  of  a  reasou !  Void  of  all 
nanly  oourage,  you  are  less  deaerving  of  the  auth<H:ity  you  hol4 
in  your  house,  than  the  meanest  serrant  in  it.  But  the  im« 
piety  of  the  objection  is  the  main  consideration.  The  language, 
ef  it  is,  that  you  had  rather  obey  men>  than  God,  endure  hia 
iiowns  than  theirs.  And  think  yoti  that  this  will  not  awakea 
the  resentments  of  Heaven  against  you  ?  Yes,  the  day,  the 
awful  day,  is  coming,  when  it  sliall  be  told  in  the  hearing  of 
angels  and  men,  that  the  sneer  of  a  contemptible  infidel  had 
more  weight  with  you  than  the  disapprobation  of  him  who  made 
you. 

2.  Others,  more  through  o  erdnmcd  ind^ffisrence  to  religion 
tKan  a  dreald  of  the  censure  of  the  world,  object  that  their  of* 
firirs  are  so  eircumsianced  that  (he^  cannot  convenient^  W€fship 
God  in  iheirfamiHes. 

But,  in  how  trifling  a  pc^nt  of  light  must  such  persons  view, 
this  duty  I  Consider,  I  beseech  yon,  what  has  been  said  of  its 
nature,  utility,  and  importance ;  and  tell  us  whether  you  can 
seriously  think,  that  every  other  business  ought  to  take  the 
precedence  of  this.  Do  you  from  day  to  day  ge  without  yous 
food  and  rest,  and  excuse  the  neglect  by  saying,  that  you  have 
ftot  convenient  time  for  the  one  or  the  other  ?  If  you  were  sen* 
tiUe,  as  you  ought  to  be,  that  your  success  in  worldly  business 
depends  Upon  the  favour  of  Providence,  and  that  what  you  get 
cannot  be  properly  enjoyed  without  the  divine  blessing;  and 
especially  if  you  were  duly  sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of 
your  best  interests,  and  of  those  of  your  family ;  you  would 
blush  at  making  so  frivolous  an  excuse.  A  firm  persuasion 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  requires  this  service  at  your 
hands,  would  bear  down  before  it  much  greater  obstructions 
than  you  have  to  complain  of.  Be  the  hurries  of  business  what 
they  may,  is  there  ho  time  to  be  redeemed  from  rest,  and  othet 
sensual  gratifications,  for  the  worship  of  him  to  whose  goodness 
yon  owe  all  your  enjoyments  ?  It  is  no  long  tedious  service  thai 
is  required  of  you.  And  your  habitation  must  be  very  strait 
and  inconvenient  indeed,  if  it  will  not  admit  of  some  place  to 
which  yon  atid  youf  ahildren  may  retire,  to  o&r  a  few  petitioaa 
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to  Heaven.  Tliink  with  yourselves  whether  these  excuses  will 
bear  a  serious  reflection.  Can  you  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart, 
and  say,  y6ur  conscience  is;  satisfied  with  them  ?  If  not,  will 
they  avail  you  any  thing  on  that  great  occasion,  when  you  will 
be  called  to  a  strict  account  for  these  neglects  ?  O  realize  that 
awful  day !  It  is  quickly  approaching.  The  warnings  you  hare 
received,  the  examples  of  praying-families  around  you,  the  evils 
your  children  and  servants  suffer  through  these  criminal  omis^ 
siotis/of  yours,  and  even  the  regard  that  Pagans  themselves  have 
in  their  way  paid  to  this  duty,  will  all  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  you.  O  be  entreated  then  to  give  no  longer  heed  to 
these  frivolouB  objections,  but  to  set  about  this  business  imme- 
diately, with  all  the  attention  and  seriousness  which  its  impor- 
tance demands  ! — But  there  is  one  more  objection, 

3.  And  lastly,  which  as  it  proceeds  not  from  a  contempt  of 
religion  or  indifference  to  it,  but  from  timid  bashfidness  etnd 
weakness^  deserves  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  pity.  It 
i^  this :  *'  I  would  gladly  worship  God  in  my  family,  but  am 
not  qualified  to  conduct  the  service  in  a  decent,  agreeable,  and 
edifying  manner." 

If  this  objection  arises  fr'om  tat  apprehension,  that  by  enga- 
ging in  this  duty  you  will  hazard  your  reputation  for  good  s^nse 
and  elocution,  in  the  opinion  of  your  children  and  servants,  it  is 
a  very  censurable  one.  It  is  an  argument  of  a  weak  mind.  .  For 
what  though  you  do  fail  in  ease  and  propriety  of  expression,  the 
authority  you  hold  in  your  family  ought  surely  to  make  you 
superior  to  any  apprehensions  of  this  sort  from  those  who  are  so 
much  your  inferiors.  And  it  is  an  argument  of  some  defect  too 
in  your  religious  character.  For  a  regard  to  the  great  God,  who 
requires  this  duty  of  you,  and  in  whose  presence  it  is  to  be  pei- 
fornfed,  ought  to  subdue  the  first  risings  of  pride  in  your  breast. 

But  you  insist  that  "  you  really  have  not  the  gift  of  prayer." 
Let  me  beseech  you  to  consider  what  prayer  is.  It  is  the  offer- 
ing our  desires  to  God.  Words  are  of  no  account  in  regard  of 
him :  it  is  the  sincerity,  humility,  and  fervency  of  our  spirit  he 
looks  at.  In  regard  of  others,  however,  words  are  necessary : 
but  if  they  are  plain  and  intelligible,  that  is  enough*  ^  Now, 
possessed  of  suitable  desires  and  affections,  and  having  overcome 
that  timidity  we  just  spoke  of>  you  will  not  be  at  so  great  a  loss 
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fpr  words  as  you  are  ready  to  imagine.  You  feel  your  wants 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  your  own  and  those  of  your  family: 
where  then  is  the  great  difficulty  of  enumerating  them  either 
more  generally  or  particularly,  and  of  earnestly  entreating  God 
to  supply  them  ?  You  feel  and  enjoy  those  blessings  you  have, 
i^ceived :  where  then,  I  may  add,  is  the  g^eat  difficulty  of  re- 
citing and  acknowledging  them  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  praise  ? — Further,  the  way  to  obtain  a  freedom  of  praying 
in  your  family,  is  to  accustom  yourself  to  free  prayer  in  your 
retirements.  He  who  regularly  maintains  intercourse  with 
God  in  his  closet,  will  soon  find  himself  qualified  for  it  in  his 
family. — But  even  admitting  that  you  cannot,  after  all,  summon 
together  resolution  enough  for  the  profitable  discharge  of  this 
duty,  you  are  not  justified  in  the  neglect  of  family-worship :  for 
there  are  forms  of  prayer  which  you  may  use,  and  which  it  la 
infinitely  better  to  use,  than  wholly  to  neglect  this  important 
service. — And  now  this  objection  removed,  permit  me  to  entreat 
you,  as  you  tender  the  honour  of  God,  the  prosperity  of  your 
fiunily,  and  your  own  comfort,  to  erect  immediately  an  altar  in 
your  tent,  and  to  offer  thereon,  with  pure  hands  and  fervent  lips, 
daily  sacrifices  ^f  prayer  and  praise  to  Heaven* 

Before  wo  put  a  period  to  this  discourse,  you  will  allow  me 
to  detain  your  attention  a  moment  to  two  religious  exercises, 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  come  within  the  idea  of  Family  wor- 
ship. The  one  is  ordinary^  and  the  other  extraordinary.  Aa 
to  the  former,  it  is  the  asking  a  blessing^  and  returning  thanks 
at  our  meals.  This  is  a  very  natural  duty,  and  pretty  gene- 
rally practised  among  sober  people.  How  fit,  when  we  sit 
down  at  our  tables,  to  beg  of  God  to  command  his  blessing  on 
the  food  his  providence  has  prepared  for  us  !  And  when  we  rise, 
to  make  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  refreshment  we 
have  received  !  Nor  are  we  without  sufficient  authority  in  Scrip- 
ture for  this  practice.  The  apostle  exhorts  us,  in  general, 
Whether,  we  eat  or  drinks  or  whatsoever  we  doy  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God  a.  And  in  another  place  tells  us,  that  every  area" 
tare  of  God  is  goody  and  nothing  to  be  re/usedj  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  .*  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  qf  God,  and 
prayer  b.     Our  Saviour's  example  too  has  added  a  pleasing  and 

«  1  Cor.  z.  31.  k  1  Tim.  It.  4^  5. 
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most  important  sanction  to  this  custom.  When  be  fed  the 
mukitude  in  the  wilderness,  *  he  took  the  loaves  and  tfce  fishes, 
and  ghve  thanks  a*'  When  he  instituted  the  holy  supper,  in 
commemoration  of  his  death,  ^  he  took  bread  and  bkssed  it : 
dnd  he  took  the  jcup  also,  a()d  gave  thanks  6/  And  when  be  sat 
at  meat  with  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  <  he  took  bread  and 
blessed  it  e/  Nothing  more  need  be  said,  in  general,  to  en* 
force  this  duty. 

But  the  carelesfi^  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often  perfumed, 
deserv6s  very  severe  reprehension.  The  saying  grace,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  in  most  instances  a  mere  form,  as  may  be  too 
sadly  suspected  from  the  negligent  air  on  the  countenances  of 
most  presents  And,  in  soitie  instances,  the  words  are  so  hastily 
and  irreverently  spoken,  tliat  the  form  itself  borders  very  nearly 
on  profaneness.  The  offence  which  this  has  justly  given  to 
serious  people,  has  driven  some  of  them  into  an  opposite  ex* 
treme,  which  hath  not  failed  to  be  sharply  censured  as  savour- 
ing of  pharisaicism.  Prudence  and  piety  plainly  dictate  the 
medium  between  the  two  extremes.  Let  us  be  serious  and 
self-coltected  whilst,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  we  are  address- 
ing  ourselves  to  God.  The  importance  of  this  is  great.  For* 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a  heedless  desult(Hry  manner  of  perform- 
ing this  duty  must  be  very  offensive  to  God,  and  not  only  de- 
feat the  salutary  ends  of  the  service^  but  tend  to  fix  a  habit  of 
trifiii)g  with  sacred  things. 

We  shall  close  the  whole,  with  submitting  to  the  cotasidera- 
tion  of  masters  of  families,  a  few  thoughts  on  a  service  of  an. 
extracrdinarjf  kind,  in  which  our  pious  ancestors,  and  some,  I 
trust,  now  living,  have  found  their  account :  I  mean,  the  set- 
ting apart  a  day,  on  special  occasions,  for  solemn  prayer  an4 
thanksgiving  to  God.  The  reasonableness  and  utility  of  such^ 
services,  in  regard  of  nations  and  churches,  have  been  generally 
admitted :  and  I  know  not  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  in 
regard  of  private  families.  It  is  true,  some  families  may  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  render  the  observation  of  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  absolutely  impracticable :  or,  however,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  fix  on  a  time  in  which  the  business  of  the 
house  would  allow  all  of  them  to  attend.     But  this  surely  ist* 

a  Matt  XT.  3$.  b  Matt.  xxyi.  26,  27.  c  Luke  xx4y.  SO. 
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not  the  case  with  every  famUy.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but 
most  good  people  might,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  or  at 
certain  periods  of  .tlieir  Hytetf  find  $  oontenlent  season  for  this 
purpose,  if  they  were  really  sensible  of  the  importance  of  it. 
To  fix  upon  your  minds,  therefore,  a  sense  of  its  importance  is 
my  object ;  and  then  the  time,  and  manner  of  conducting  the 
8er\'ice,  may  very  well  be  submitted  to  discretion. 

Events  of  a  momentous  kind  do  sometimes  take  place  in  hh 
milies,  such  as  births,  deaths,  change  of  habitation,  and  other 
extraordinary  providences  either  adverse  or  prosperous.     Now  if 
on  such  occasions  every  faniUyy  to  use  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phet Zechariah,  were  to  mourn,  and  pray,  and  ofkt  praise 
(qHxrt  a  ;   wduld  not  such  service  be  acceptable  to  God,  and' 
hi^Iy  beneficial  to  themselves  ?   A  giddy  world,  who  pay  little 
attention  to  the  providence  of  Ood  in  their  temporal  concerns, 
and  less  to  the  religious  interests  of  their  families,  may  treat 
what  we  are  recommending  with  contempt.     But  will  a  wise^ 
prudent,  serious  man,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  house  at  heart, 
say  that  this  is  an  unmeaning  unnecessary  service  ?    Figure  to 
yourself  such  a  little  assembly,  on  a  fixed  day,  convened,  with« 
out  noise  or  ostentation,  in  some  retired  part  of  the  house,  there 
seriously  recollecting  their  past  sins  and  mercies,  there  earnestly 
pleading  with  God  ton  a  blessing,  there  cheerfully  acknowledge^ 
ing  his  goodness,  and  there  cordially  devoting  themselves  to  his 
service;  figure  to  yourself,  I  say,  such  a  little  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  parents,  childr eti  and  servants,  all  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  domestic  worship, 
and  tell  us,  whether  it  is  not  a  lovely  sight.     Can  any  one  find  • 
it  in  his  heart  to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  such  a  service  as  trifling, 
bugatory,  and  unprofitable?  Or  will  any  one  in  his  sober  senses 
pronounce  such  a  day  a  lost  day?   Be  that  as  it  may,  they  who 
have  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  these  solemnities,  and  felt  the  sub- 
stantial benefit  that  results  from  them^  will  think  and  act  others- 
wise.     May  the  number  of  such  assemblies  increase  in  our  land  I 
and  may  they  joyfully  accept  the  salutation  6f  an  inspired  apos* 
tie  l-^Greef  th^  church  that  is  in  their  house. 

u  Zt^  xil.  U. 
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RECIFROCAL  DUTIES  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIV^S. 

£pH.  V.  S3. — Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular^  so  love  his 
wife  even  as  himself;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her 
husband, 

/IlS  all  societies,  civil  and  religious,  originate  from  families ;  so 
families  derive  from  that  jBrst  and  most  important  of  all  social 
connections,  the  conjugal  relation.  Upon  the  right  discharge, 
therefore,  of  the  duties  of  this  relation,  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  in  general  very  much  depend.  To  explain  and 
enforce  these  duties  is  the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

Previous  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  conjugal  relation,  or  the  true  grounds  and 
reasons  of  it.  The  conjugal  or  marriage  relation  is  not  the 
result  merely  of  a  connection  of  the  sexes :  for  if  that  were  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  fornication.  It  is  a  rcr 
suit  of  a  solemn  contract  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  to 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  till  death  shall  part  them. 
This  is  what  we  call  marriage,  what  we  maintain  was  instituted 
by  God  in  the  beginning,  and  what  our  Saviour  refers  to  in 
the  following  words,  ^  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ?  And  said. 
For  this  cause  shall'a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  What 
therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder  a* 
To  the  same  purpose  the  apostle  speaks  in  the  verse  but  one 
before  our  text* 

Now  upon  these  words,  together  with  the  further  light  which 
Scripture  in  concert  with  the  law  of  nature  hath  thrown  upon 
them,  these  four  important  positions  are  founded — that  the  cour 
jut^al  relation  can  lawfully,  subsist  between  one  man  and  one 
woman  only — that  the  parties  must  be  competent  to  the  entering 

a  Matt.  zix.  4^—6. 
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intosud)  contract*-that  the  contract  ought  to  be  duly  attested — 
aud  that  adultery  and  death  only  can  dissolve  it.  The  particur 
lar  discussion  of  all  these  questions,  would  carry  us  to  too  great 
a  length.  Weahall  therefore  insist  chiefly  on  the  first  of  ibem ; 
and  «ay  little  more  even  on  this  than  is  necessary  to  open  ih^ 
way  &r  an  explanation  of  the  duties  of  the  maxriage  state,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  discourse  to  recommend. 

We  affirm  then,  that  ^^  the  conjugal  relation  can  lawfully 
subsist  between  one  man  and  one  woman  only."  It  is  generally 
admitted  with  respect  to  .the  woman,  for  reasons  obvious  at  first 
view,  that  she  cannot  marry  any  other  man  during  the  life  of 
her  husband.  But  it  has  been  doubted  respecting  the  man.  We 
$hall  therefore  prove  that  he  can  only  lawfully  marry  one  woman. 
And  this  we  insist  is  the  language  of  Nature  and  of  Christ 

I.  As  to  the  Law  of  Nature, 

God  created  man  male  and  female,  that  is,  one  woman  to  a 
man.  The  conjugal  relation,  therefore,  in  the  primitive  and 
perfect  state  of  human  nature,  did,  and  could  only  subsist  be*- 
tween  two  persons.  Since  that,  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of  the 
sexes  hath  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  world,  indeed 
it  hath  been  thought,  that  the  number  of  male-children  bom 
exceeds  that  of  females.  But  this  fact,  considering  the  more 
numerous  accidents  men  are  exposed  to  than  women,  confirms 
the  notion,  that  it  is  the  wise  intention  of  Providence  that  such 
an  equality  should  prevail  as  naturally  leads  to  the  primitive 
idea,  of  one  man's  having  one  wife  and  no  ^ore.  The  ends  of 
marriage,  too,  c^n  only,  in  their  full  extcntVrbe  answered  by 
Its  being  confined  to  one  man  and  one  woman.  .These  endjs  slti^ 
two,  the  conservation  and  increase  of  the  human  species,  and  thp 
mutual  comfort  and  assistance  of  the  parties  united  in  this  rer 
lation.  As  to  the  first,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  better  at- 
tained by  an  honourable  and  permanent  connection  between  two 
j)e]rsonSf  agreeable  to  the  original  dictate  of  nature,  than  by  a 
multiplication  of  wives.  But  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident  to  a 
demonstration,  that  a  departure  from  the  primitive  institution, 
in  that  idea  of  it  for  which  we  are  contending,  hath  in  innut- 
merable  instances  totally  defeated  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  degrading  to  the  female  part  of  man- 
kind, tbAQ  to  consider  them  as  cr^at^d  merely  for  the  puirposp 
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first  medtioiied.  He  that  cao  admit  the  idea  didlooaiun  Uiih 
self  as  well  as  them.  The  powers  with  which  nature  bath  & 
berally  endowed  them,  render  them  ciqpable  both  dT  aijoying» 
and  of  contributing  very  Urgely  to  the  refihed  pleasures  of 
friendship  and  society*  Agreeably  to  this  idea»  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  Scripture  when  we  are  reasoning  from  the 
law  of  nature,  we  hear  the  blessed  God  saying,  when  he  had 
ereated  our  first  progenitor,  It  is  not  gfiod  tiai  the  man  should 
be  4il(me :  I  will  mdke  him  an  help^meei/br  him  a.  As  if  he 
bad  said,  It  is  fit  thai  man  whom  I  hone  made  Jbr  society  ^  shouU 
have  one  fir  his  companiot^  with  whom  hs  may  iaitimaUly  eon* 
fserse^  and  who  may  assist  him  in  the  duties  and  be  a  sharer 
with  him  in  the  joys  <^  Ufe^  Nothing  therefore  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  woman  #as  created,  and  given  to  man  in  matriage» 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  speeies,  but  for 
that  of  promoting  his  and  her  own  felicity.  And  from  hence 
it  as  clearly  follows,  tliat  what  tends  to  defeat  this  great  end . 
is  contrary  to  the  original  law  of  nature. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  considers  human  nature,  and  the 
history  of  domestic  society,  that  Polygamy  is  subversive  of  the 
real  interest  and  happiness  of  both  parties  ?  The  woman  who 
k  married  to  a  man,  has  as  much  right  to  his  love,  codfidence^ 
and  support,  as  he  has  to  hers.  Their  interest  in  each  other 
is  mutual,  and  since  God  has  made  man  male  and  female^  why 
not  equal?  But  can  it  be  imagined^  that  where  others  are  adU 
mitted  to  a  copartnership  with  her  in  the  marriage  relation,  die 
can  havethat  entire  interest  in  his  affisctions  to  which  she  po8« 
sesses  this  natural  claim  A?  Or  if  that  were  possible^  the  pain* 
ful  jealousy  that  she  hath  not  sttdi  interest  in  his  aflfections,  ia 
an  evil  to  which^  upon  the  common  grounds  of  equity,  she  ought 

o  Gen.  ii.  18» 

h  "  Polygamy  if  not  only  inconsistent  with  oar  forms  »nd  the  ^ery  letter  of 
the  marriage-eontract,  but  with  the  essence  of  marriage,  which  lies  in  such  a 
union  and  lore  as  can  only  be  between  two.  Aristotle  doth  not  allow  dierv 
«an  be  eveo  perfect  firiendship  between  moM  than  two :  mush  les*>  thenfiftn^ 
perfect  love.  TUkkM$  mamt  ftKn,  uecrmjmv  rt>M»9  ^Ximr,  M«.si)i;^«r«/»  «#«»/  «)r 
%fap  *$XX»n  ttfut,  <  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  friend  to  a  great  many,  I  mean,  to 
be  in  perfect  friendship  with  them,  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  love  for  a  great 
ip^tfiy  at  the  same  time.*— JEltft.  Br<  yap^x.^  «XX«f  mvrtt.  <  For  a  frittid  is  a 
eeeond  self.' "— i^Nd.— Wou.Am»N'8  Bdlg.  ni  Nat.  daUa.  Sest.  VIII, 
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Mt  to  be  stibjeetefL  But^  were  she  wholly  free  from  this  jea* 
lousy,  and  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  her  husbanc^ 
there  would  even  yet  be-  many  inconveniencies  and  miseries  re^ 
amlti&g  from  this  mode  of  life  to  all  parties,  and  more  espe^^ 
cially  in  the  end  to  the  man  himself^  who  has  thus  unjus^^ 
tifiably  departed  ,from  the  original  perfection  of  the  marriage-' 
state. 

That  these  reasonings  respecting  the  ill-tendency  of  Polygamy 
are  just^  might  be  largely  proved  by  innumerable  testimonies 
taken  from  sacred  and  profane  hiatory,  and  indeed  instances 
before  our  own  eyes.  But  in  order  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
the  law  of  nature  is  against  it^  it  shall  suffice  to  observe,  that 
the  contrary  practice  has  obtained  among  most  civilized  nations^ 
who  have  best  understood  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  true 
interests  of  society. — But  to  proceed,  this  practice  will  be  found 
upon  enquiry  to  be  conformable, 

II.  To  the  Law  of  Christ 

When  the  Pharisees  put  that  ensnaring  question  to  our  Sa* 
viour;  *  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause?'  He  answers  in  the  negative,  It  is  not;  telling  them 
that  *  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for 
fbmication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery ;  and 
that  whoso  manieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adul- 
tery a.'  And  this  decision  he  justifies,  by  referring  them  back 
to  the  original  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  true  grounds 
and  reasons  of  it.  '  Have  ye  not  read,  thal^  *he  which  made 
then)  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ?  And  said, 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  hu  wife:  and  th^  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  bJ  Now 
this  recital  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  to  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  a  man  ought  not  to  divorce  his  wife,  puts  it  be* 
yood  a  doubt  that  the  phrase  of  a  man^s  ebamng  to  his  wife 
intends  more  than  mere  cohabitation,  even  nothing  less  than  a 
•olemn  contract  between  the  two  parties.  For  if  cohabitation 
only<  were  meant,  and  this  constituted  marriage,  it  would  not 
have  applied  to  the  point  it  was:brought  to  prove.  The  ques<* 
tion  of  the  Pharisees  was.  Whether  a  man  lawfully  married 
(and  more  than  cohabitation  Was  necessary  among  the  Jews  t^ 
a  Matt.  xl&  9»  9.  b  V«r.  ^  & 
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-constitute  miarriage  a)  might  put  away  hia  wife?  Now  the 
words  of  the  institution,  thus  understood,  clearly  justify  our 
•Saviour's  conclusion.  God,  having  made  man  male  and  female^ 
hath  ordained  that  the  man  should  cleave  to  his  wife,  that  is, 
that  they  two  should  solemnly  contract  to  become  man  and  wife, 
and  so  cohabiting  together  should  be  one  flesh.  ^  Wherefore/ 
adds  our  Lord,  ^  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What 
therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder  6.* 
As  if  he  had  said,  ^^  It  is  his  will  who  has  thus  instituted 
marriage,  that  he  who  is  lawfully  married  or  contracted  to  an* 
other,  should  not  put  her  away,  except  it  be  for  fornication.'* 

But  it  is  evident  our  Lord's  reasoning  extends  further  than 
to  the  prohibition  of  divorces,  even  to  that  of  Polygamy.  For, 
first,  he  founds  the  marriage  institution  upon  the  fact,  that  God 
had  in  the  beginning  made  man  male  and  female,  one  woman  to 
one  man,  which  proportion,  as  we  have  observed  before,  hath 
generally  prevailed  through  the  world.  For  this  cause^  says  he, 
that  is,  this  being  the  case  that  man  was  originaUy  created  male 
and/emaley  a  man  should  cleave  to  his  tvifty  one  man  to  one 
woman.  The  reasoning  is  strong  from  the  idea  of  the  first  pair 
to  mankind's  being  distributed  into  pairs  afterwards.  But  the 
transition  from  the  mention  of  a  male  and  female,  Adam  and 
Eve,  to  a  marriage  connection  between  one  man  and  many 
women,  is  very  unnatural,  if  not  absurd  4md  absolutely  incon-*' 
elusive.  The  terms  too  of  the  marriage  institution  are  confor- 
mable to  the  idea  of  one  man  and  one  womAn,  and  cannot,  with- 
out a  manifest  force  put  upon  them,  be  undierstood  in  a  further 
latitude-^a  man  shall  cleave  to  his  w\fe — they  twain,  one  man 
and  one  woman,  shall  be  oneJUsh — ^they  are  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  Further,  a  prohibition  of  Polygamy  is  manifestly  in*' 
volved  in  the  very  words  by  which  our  Lard  prohibits  divorces^ 
Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  itbefirfomicationi 
and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery.  If  our  Saviour 
had  meant  to  allow  men  to  have  as  many  wives  as  they  please^ 
however  he  might  have  forbidden  their  parting  with  any  of  themi 
he  «ould  not,  consistently  with  himself,  have  forbidden  their 

a  See  Dent.  xxii.  23,  24v   'Where  a  viiyin  betrothed  to  a  m%n  is  expresslf 
called  his  wife. 
k  Matt  six.  6. 
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marrying  another ;  and  made  that,  as  he  expressly  docs,  adul- 
tery. To  all  which  it  must  be  added,  that  what  the  disciples 
observe  upon  the  occasion,  clearly  proves  that  they  understood 
him  to  be  an  enemy  to  Polygamy,  For  otherwise  with  what 
propriety  could  they  have  objected,  *  If  the  case  of  the  man  be 
so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry  a  ?'  Had  they  conceived 
that  whilst  our  Saviour  forbad  them  to  put  away  their  wives,  he 
allowed  them  to  have  others,  they  surely  would  not  have  made 
this  complaint. 

The  law  of  Christ  being  thus  expressly  against  Polygamy, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  is  against  it  also.  We 
read  of  none  among  the  disciples  who  had  more  wives  than  one. 
Particular  care  was  taken,  as  this  evil  did  prevail  among  the 
Jews,  and  some  so  circumstanced  might  be  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  that  yet  bishops  and  deacons  should  be  chosen 
from  among  those  that  had  but  one  wife.  The  apostle's  whole 
discourse  concerning  marriage,  in  the  seventh  of  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  best  agrees  with  that  idea  of  it  we  have  been 
recommending;  and  he  speaks  in  point  to  this  question  when 
he  says,  verse  the  second,  ^  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife, 
and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.'  Occasional  refer* 
ences,  too,  to  marriage  in  the  epistles,  fall  in  with  our  Saviour's 
notion  of  the  original  purity  and  perfection  of  that  state.  And 
this  is  particularly  observable  in  the  account  given  us  of  it  in 
the  chapter  whence  we  have  taken  our  text.  Indeed  it  is  suffi-^ 
cient  to  remark  the  unity  of  language  observed  in  the  text  it- 
iself ;  Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular ^  so  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 

And  now,  the  point  thus  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  Christ,  that  the  conjugal  relation 
ought  to  subsist  between  one  man  and  one  woman  only,  the 
event  of  the  question  with  respect  to  the  Jews  will  not  materi- 
ally affect  us.  Since,  however,  there  is  an  intimate  and  impor- 
tant connection  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dispensa-^ 
tions,  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  them  both  to  suppose,  that  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Moses  do  in  any  instance  clash 
with  each  other,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire  how  far,  and  upon 
what  grounds.  Polygamy  obtained  before  the  coming  of  ChrisU 
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It  is  admitted  that  there  were  those  among  the  patriarchs,  and 
ampng  the  Israelites  and  Jews  afterwards,  who  had  more  than  one 
wife :  though  the  practice  was  not  perhaps  so  univen^  as  some 
have  imagined*  But  how  was  it,  say  you,  that  any  good  men,  men 
who  were  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  God,  should  violate  the  law 
of  nature,  and  a  law  too  which  Christ  has  since  so  expressly  es- 
tablished ;  and  not  be  reproved  and  punished  for  such  conduct? 

In  order  to  our  replying  satisfactorily  to  this  question,  we 
must,  first,  settle  the  true  idea  of  the  law  of  nature.  The  law 
tf  nature,  or  the  moral  law,  is  that  code  or  compendium  of  duties 
arising  from  our  relation  to  God  and  one  another,  which  is  dis* 
coverable  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience*  This  is  n4> 
doubt  the  law  of  God,  and  is  universal  atid  unchangeable  :  that 
IS,  where  such  and  such  relations  subsist,  the  duties  resulting  from 
them  are  universally  and  perpetually  the  same^  But  a  change 
in  the  relation,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  relation,  may  and 
often  will  occasion  a  change  in  the  duty ;  while  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  God,  is  invariably  the  same. 
Thus,  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters  is  now  generally 
deemed  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  the  beginning  the 
law  of  nature  required  it :  that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the 
relation  are  changed,  and  so  what  was  then  fit  and  necessary  ia 
now  unfit  and  improper* 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  matter  before  us,  the  voice  of 
nature  in  the  beginning,  and  through  ipost  ages  add  parts  of  the 
worid,  down  to  the  present  time,  hath  been  against  Polygamy : 
and  yet  things  may  have  been  so  circumstanced  in  some  states 
and  kingdoms,  at  certain  periods,  as  to  justify  the  tolerating  it» 
The  Athenians,  having  been  miserably  wasted  by  a  plague^ 
adopted  this  measure  (which  by  their  regular  constitution  was 
deemed  impolitic)  for  the  purpose  of  re-peopling  their  state  a. 
And  Julius  Cassar,  for  the  like  purpose  of  increasing  the  com<*> 
mon  wealth,  had  it  once  in  contemplation  to  introduce  a  law  allow* 
ing  every  man  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  chose  b.    And  it  ia 

a  Diog.  Laer.  Socrat.  Lib.  II.  §  26.      \ 

h  **  Hdvius  Cinna  tribanus  plebis  pleria^ne  confessns  est,  babuisie  se  acrip- 
tam  paratamque  legem,  quam  Cmiar  ferre  jiuftisset,  quum  ipse  abesset,  uti  uxoras 
liberotum  qtuBreadoram  caiua,  quas,  et  quot  duoere  yaUet  Uceret.*' 

Sc£T0N.  JuU  Cas.  cap.  SSL 
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Msy  to  imagine,  that  in  the  early  ages.of  the  worU  there  might 
be  reasons  of  a  similar  kind,  in  one  place  and  another,  for  thia 
praetice,  which  though  they  would  not  absolutely  authorise  it^ 
yet  might  considerably  lessen  the  evil  of  it.  The  practice  having 
enee  obtained,  the  inordinate  passions  of  men  would  naturally 
enou^  predpitate  th^n  greedily  into  it.  And  as  the  patriarcha 
emigrated  from  among  idolaters  and  polygamists,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  they  brought  away  with  them  some  of  the  evil 
customs  in  which  they  had  b^en  educated.  Much  less  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  all  things  considered,  that  their  descendants  the 
Israelites,  should  copy  after  their  progenitors  in  this  particular. 
Such  a  havoc  had  Pharaoh  made  among  their  male  children,  that, 
although  the  providence  of  God  prevented  his  exterminating 
them,  it  is  probable  thefr  number,  when  they  left  ^gypt,  wa^ 
eonsiderably  less  than  that  of  the  females*  And  this  circum- 
stance might,  in  their  apprehension,  render  that  highly  expedient 
to  which  they  felt  themselves  strongly  prone.  And  the  e£Pect 
of  example,  custom,  and  fashion  we  all  know  to  be  great.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  originat- 
ing among  them,  gave  rise  to  an  ardent  and  universal  wish  in 
the  heads  of  families  to  be  the  parents  of  a  numerous  offspringt 
each  one  hoping  that  this  illustrious  person  might  derive  frons 
his  house.  And  a  wish  that  was  considered  as  pious,  would 
naturally  enough  forward  a  practice,  to  which  men  felt  them« 
selves  allured  by  passion  and  example. 

How  far  all  these  circumstances  may  be  supposed  to  extenu-* 
ate  the  evil  of  that,  which  the  law  of  nature  in  the  beginning, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  since,  have  absolutely  forbidden,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  though 
i'olygamy  was  permitted,  it  was  not  established  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  And  therefore  it  can  in  no  sense  be  said  that  the  law 
of  Moses  has  contradicted  the  law  of  nature.  Provision,  indeed, 
Moses  expressly  made  against  some  of  the  evils  which  he  clearly 
foresaw  would  be  consequent  upon  it  a,  (and  which  too  is  a  pre* 
sumptive  argument  against  the  practice  itself)  but  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  he  commanded  it.  Between  Toleration  and 
EstMiskmeni  there  is  a  clear  distinction.  This  distinction  our 
Lord  has  observed  in  accounting  for  divorces :  and  if  the  per* 

a  D«ttt.  zzi  15-*^I7« 
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SDitting  divorces  infers  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  origkidl 
law  of  nature  in  that  particular,  aa  our  Lord  shews  by  telling  us 
it  was  not  so  iii  the  beginning ;  I  know  not  why  the  permitting 
Polygamy  among  the  Jews,  should  be  considered  as  ao  argument, 
that  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God  was  not  against  it  in  the 
beginning*  But  there  was  no  direct  law  to  toleraite  this  practice. 
That  it  was  however  permitted  is  evident  from  the  fact :  and 
one  may  easily  conceive  how  the  Jews,  who  were  not  the  best 
reasoners,  might  infer  firom  the  passage  just  now  referred  to, 
that  Moses  meant  to  permit  it.  ( 

'  But  it  will  here  be  said^  ^'  Whatever  causes  might  contri- 
bute to  the  prevalence  of  Polygamy  among  the  Jews,  is  it  not 
strange  that  their  prophets  should  not  remonstrate  against  the 
practice  when  it  rose  to  any  height,  and  occasionally  at  least 
lead  back  their  attention  to  the  original  institution  from  which 
they  had  departed  ?"  It  is  answered  this  they  did.  And  a  re- 
markable instance  we  have  of  it  in  the  prophet  Malachi.  Hav- 
ing represented  the  Jews  as  enquiring  wherefore  it  was  that  the 
Lord  had  not  accepted  their  offerings  ?  he  answers.  Because 
ffie  Lord  hath  been  witness  between  t/iee  and  the  wife  of  thy 
youths  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously :  yet  is  site 
thy  companion,  and  the  tvifet  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not  he 
inake  one  ?  yet  had  lie  the  residue  qfth^  Spirit :  and  wherefore 
tme  ?  that  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed :  therefore  take  heed  to 
yofir  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife  of 
his  youth  a.  More  proper  words  surely  could  not  have  been 
chosen  to  express  the  nature,  authority,  and  ends  of  the  mar- 
riage institution, — The  woman  is  described  as  the  wife  of  t/ie 
man's  yoidh,  his  companion,  sxiAOue  wife  of  his  covenants  So 
that  the  relation  is  the  result,  not  merely  of  cohabitation,  but 
of  virtuous  love,  social  friendship,  and  solemn  contract. — The 
ground  of  the  relation  is,  God's  having  made  man  male  and  fe- 
male— owe— one  pair,  one  couple. — An  important  end  he  had  in 
view  by  this  disposition  of  things :  for,  as  he  was  able,  having 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit,,  he  might  if  he  pleased  have  made 
more  women  than  one,  and  given  them  in  marriage  to  the 
first  man:  but  he  made  only  one  woman  for  one  man,  to  the 
end  tlioi  he  might  expect  a  virtuous,  noble,  and  godly  seed,  the 

a  Mai.  U.  14^  15. 
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'Contrary  of  which  might  be  naturally  apprehend^  fifom  one 
span's  having  connection  with  many  women.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  is  so  easy  and  natural^  that  it  would  require 
no  small  ingenuity  to  persuade  us  to  believe,  that  Polygztmy  waa 
totally  out  of  the  prophet's  view,  and  that  he  meant  no  more 
than  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  divorcing  their  own  proper  wives, 
and  contracting  marriage  with  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 

It  remains  now  to  be  observed,  that  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  in  eastern  countries  through  a  long  course  of  years  to 
the  present  time,  if  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  it  were  duly 
weighed,  would,  instead  of  giving  countenance  to  it,  furnish  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  our  first  proposition,  that  the  law 
of  natiire  is  against  it.  Three  reasons  induced  Mahomet  to  in- 
terweave the  doctrine  of  Polygamy  into  his  system  of  religion. 
He  wished  to  conciliate  the  regards  of  the  Jews  to  his  impos- 
ture, among  whom  this  practice  much  prevailed  at  that  time. 
He  well  knew,  from  the  passion  that  predominated  in  his  own 
breast,  that  it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  that  taste  for  variety 
and  pleasure  which  strongly  marks  the  characters  of  the  ori- 
entalists. And  more  than  this,  he  clearly  saw  how  exactly  it 
would  fall  in  with  those  miserable  notions  of  despotic  power, 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  tyrannized  over  those  dark 
and  superstitious  parts  of  the  world.  This  last  idea,  especially 
when  thoroughly  unravelled,  would  not  only  account  for  the  pre» 
valence  of  this  illicit  practice,  but  clearly  prove  it  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  nature,  and  that  equality  which  the 
great  ends  of  intellectual  friendship  and  happiness  have  esta- 
blished between  the  sexes. — ^^It  is,  however,  enough  for  us,  that 
pur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  absolutely  forbidden  it,  and  grounded 
the  prohibition  upon  the  purity  and  perfection'  of  the  marriage 
state,  as  at  first  instituted  in  paradise. 

Having  thus  considered  the  main  question.  Whether  the 
conjugal  relation  can  lawfully  subsist  between  more  than  two 
persons  ?  a  few  words  will  suffice  respecting  the  three  last. — 
They  who  enter  into  this  relation  must  be  competent  to  the 
marriage  contract.  A  man  shaU  have  father  and  mother^  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  jfesh^ 
The  parties  must  be  of  an  age,  that  will  allow  of  their  withdraw- 
ing from  the  immediate  inspection  and  care  of  parents ;  and  that 
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triU  enable  them,  without  injury  to  themselves  aad  sodely,  t9 
accede  to  the  marriage-contract,  aad  fulfil  the  duties  of  if*  In^ 
eestuous  marriages  are  by  this  description  forbidden:  as  like- 
wise ailf  such  other  alliances  as  do  manifestly  defeat  the  ends  of 
the  institution. — The  marriage-covenant  should  likewise  be  at-> 
tested  by  proper  witnesses,  that  the  validity  of  at  may  be  de- 
fended. And  they  who  are  thus  joined  together  are  not  to  be 
put  asunder,  unless  the  adulterous  commerce  of  either  party 
with  other  persons  dissolve  the  matrimonial  bond ;  which  it  cer« 
tainly  does,  since  the  end  of  the  marriage-contract^  namely,  that 
they  twain  might  be  onejkshy  is  thereby  defeated. 

What  has  been  thus  observed  concerning^the  nature,  autho« 
rity,  and  grounds  of  the  conjugal  relation,  will  open  the  way 
for  a  consideration  of  the  duties  enjoined  in  our  text. 

PART  11. 

Ha  VINO  taken  a  general  view  of  the  nature,  authority,  and 
ends  of  the  conjugal  relation,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
duties  of  it.  They  are  all  comprehended  in  the  ideas  of  LcvB 
on  the  one  part,  and  Reverence  on  the  other;  and  are  enforeed^ 
in  the  text  and  context,  by  considerations  both  ol  nature  and 
religion.  But  as  the  right  discharge  of  these  duties,  and  the 
happiness  resulting  thence,  very  much  depend  upon  a  correspon- 
dence of  character,  affections,  and  circumstances  between  mail 
and  wife,  it  may  be  proper,  before  we  proceed,  to  lay  down  aom€ 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  forming  this  important  connection. 

Here  we  will  venture  to  recommend,  in  the  first  place,  aa 
early  period  of  life  as  the  fittest  for  entering  into  this  relation. 
By  early  life  I  mean  that  age  when  a  person,  by  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  is  deemed  suijuriSj  or  at  his  own  disposal. 
Alliances  formed  previous  to  this  are  often  followed  with  very 
pernicious  consequences,  as  they  are  in  some  instances  the  result 
of  the  interested  views  of  others,  rather  than  the  judgment  and 
attachment  of  the  parties  themselves ;  and  as  in  too  many  others 
they  are  the  eflfect  of  a  childish  passion,  v^ioUy  unrestrained  by 
prudence  and  consideration.  And,  on  the  contrary,  marriages 
contracted  at  a  later  period,  often  fail  of  attaining  the  happiness 
proposed ;  as  the  heart  is  then  less  susceptible  of  the  warmth 
of  generous  love  than  in  youth,  the  mind  is  occupied  with  ideas 
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wealth,  fmd  habits  are  formed  which  will  not  easily 
yield  to  eontroul.  The  marriage  (^ouneGtion  therefore,  agreeable 
to  the  plain  dictate  of  nature,  should  in  the  general  tidce  place 
in  youth ;  and  the  rather  as  hereby  a  barrier  is  formed  against 
many  very  dangerous  temptations  to  which  sin^e  life  is  exposed. 
The  concurrence  of  parents  and  friends  will  ever  be  an  object 
c^  great  consequence  with  virtuous  and  considerate  young  peo- 
ple. The  tender  affection  of  those  from  whom  under  God  they 
received  thrir  existence,  the  just  authority  with  which  nature 
has  invested  them,  and  the  prudence  and  experience  they  derive 
from  age,  are  all  striking  reasons  why  children  should  pay  a 
religious  regard  to  their  judgment,  advice,  and  consent  in  all  af- 
fairs, bii^  especially  in  these  matters.  And  it  is  an  argument 
of  very  commendable  good  sense  and  discretion  in  youth,  so  to 
conduct  themselves  in  the  management  of  this  important  busi-^ 
ness,  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  approbation  and  rei^eet  of  all 
acound  them. 

But  whai  demands  the  principal  attention  of  those  who  mean 
to  form  this  connection,  is  the  subsistence  of  a  sincere  friend^ 
ahip  and  cordial  affection  between  themselves.  Without  this  the 
4lttties  of  the  marriages-state  will  be  ill  discharged,  and  the  hap- 
piajess  it  proposes  never  attained.  Previous,  therefore,  to  eithet 
party's  suffering  their  affections  to  be  engaged,  it  will  certainly 
be  their  interest  to  consider  well  what  prudence  suggests,  on  the 
iiaportant  questions  respecting--^.Be%ioii'*-^^ii^ra/  Temper-^ 
Good  Sense^^Worldly  GreumskmceM — ^and  Baciemal  Accom^ 
pKskmenis. 

1«  BeUgiim  I  mention  first,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant concern  of  all,  but  because  the  exhortation  in  our  text  is 
addressed  to  those  husbands  and  wives  who  make  a  profession  of  it. 
-  Here,  my  young  friends,  especially  those  of  them  who  are  the 
children  of  pious  parents,  will  allow  me  to  expostulate  with  them 
a  nsQaient,  on  the  prodigious  impcurtance  of  their  becoming  truly 
jpeligious,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  in 
his  appointments,  before  they  think  of  changing  their  condition, 
and  entering  on  the  cares  and  businesses  of  life.  The  inatten- 
tion of  persons  at  this  interesting  period  to  the  concerns  of  their 
•ouls;  is  often  followed  with  the  most  unhappy  consequeneesw 
It  precludes  tbem  frwi^some  of  the  noblest  enjoyments,  deprives 
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them  of  the  best  supports  under  afflictioiiy  and  leaves  them  to 
the  mercy  of  a  thousand  temptations,  with  which  they  wiQ  be 
almost  instantly  assaulted.  And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
diat  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who  have  begun  the  world 
without  first  giving  themselves  up  to  God,  have  ever  after  had 
a  heart  to  concern  themselves  about  these  matters.  And  haw 
sad  a  sight !  to  see  a  young  person  launching  out  cm  the  ocean 
of  life  without  compass  or  rudder  to  steer  by,  and,  whether  be 
makes  a  prosperous  or  adverse  voyage  in  regard  of  bis  temporal 
interests,  yet  missing  in  the  en4  of  the  haven  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness I  O  be  intreated  then  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the 
days  of  your  youth ;  and,  whatever  you  neglect,  to  mind  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  to  choose  the  better  part  which  shall  not  be 
taken  from  you ! 

•  But  to  return.  Religion  having  been  your  own  grand  object, 
much  depends  upon  your  forming  an  alliance  with  a  person,  who 
is  not  only  virtuous  and  sober,  but  of  the  same  character  in  thb 
respect  with  yourself.  The  conjugal  relation  is  the  most  inti- 
mate  and  endearing  in  nature :  but  what  happiness  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this  connection,  where  the  one  party  has  a  taste  for 
the  refined  pleasures  o£  piety  and  devotion,  and  the  other  has  a 
total  aversion  to  them  ?  ^  Be  ye  not,'  says  the  apostle,  ^  un- 
equally yoked  together  with  unbelievers :  for  what  fellowship 
hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  And*  what  commu- 
nion hath  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial  ?  Ox  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  in- 
fidel a  ?  This  reasoning  is  so  clear,  that  it  should  not  be  thought 
strange  if  their  sincerity  is  suspected  who  can,  under  a  profes- 
sion of  religion,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  emolument,  join  hands 
for  life  with  those  they  have  reason  to  believe  are  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  fear  of  God.  So  great  was  Rebekah's  concern  for 
securinjK  her  son  Jacob  irom  all  temptation  to  fall  in  with  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathens,  that  she  says  with  passionate 
anxiety,  ^  If  he  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  what  good 
shall  my  life  do  me  ft  ?' 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  religion  on  the  one  part  renders  a 
sense  ofit  on  the  other  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  mu- 
tual happiness  of  the  marriage-state ;  so  prudence  teaches  that 
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regard  should  be  paid,  if  circumstances  will  any  way  admit  o{  it, 
to  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  practice  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
fessing it.  This  advice  is  the  result  not  of  bigotry  or  attach* 
ment  to  a  party,  but  purely  of  a  wish  to  preclude  every  the  least 
occasion,  of  misapprehension  and  coolness  from  a  relation,  where- 
m  the  most  perfect  union  is  certainly  desirable.  If  however,  in, 
some  cases,  this  advice  cannot  be  complied  with,  good  sense  and 
good  nature,  where  these  happy  qualities  are  joined  with  a  reli- 
gious character,  will  know  how  to  over-rule  those  inconveniences, 
which  difference  of  opinion  about  lesser  matters  might  other- 
wise render  unavoidable.  But  certainly  the  apostolic  exhorta- 
tion, to  Christians  in  general,  to  be  qf  one  accord^  and  of  one 
inind  a,  may  with  peculiar  emphasis  be  addressed  to  Christians 
in  the  conjugal  relation. 

And  now  the  only  thing  to  be  further  observed  under  this 
particular  of  religion,  is,  that  a  young  person  having  made  up 
his  mind  upon  the  question  of  the  indispensable  importance  of 
piety  in  the  object  of  his  choice,  ought  most  devoutly  to  implore 
the  direction  and  blessing  of  divine  Providence  in  this  momen- 
tous concern.     If  we  are  to  acknowledge  God  in  all  our  ways, 
it  is  no  doubt  our  duty  to  acknowledge  him  particularly  in  this ; 
and  in  so  doing  we  may  be  assured  he  will  direct  our  steps. 
The  example  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  in  the  prudent  and  re-* 
ligious  attention  he  paid  to  the  settlement  of  his  son ;  the  faith- 
ful and  devout  manner  in  which  his  servant  executed  the  em- 
bassy on  whith  he  sent  hifti ;  the  regard  which  the  relations  of 
Rebekah  shewed  to  the  divine  Providence,  by  acknowledging 
that  the  thing  proceeded Jrom  the  Lords  and  the  piety  of  Isaac 
when  he  received  h«r,  and  led  her  into  her  mother's  tent,  are 
all  circumstances  in  the  Mosaic  history  well  deserving  our  fre- 
quent contemplation  6.     Nor  will  the  contemplation  of  them  fail 
of  affording  real  entertainment  to  all  those,  who  have  good  sense 
and  resolution  enough  to  avow,  in  the  presence  of  a  giddy  world, 
the  alliance  there  is  and  ought  to  be  between  religion  and  tho 
conjugal  relation. 
2.  Natural  temper  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 
To  this  we  give  the  precedence  before  the  following  particu- 
lars, because  it  hath  a  more  immediate  and  direct  influence  on 
a  FhiL  U.  ^.  h  Gen.  ndr. 
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tbe  happiness  of  tfae  raarrisge^tate  than  either  of  them.  Good* 
nature  is  of  importance  in  all  social  connections,  but  more  espe* 
cially  in  this.  It  fastens  the  knot  love  has  tied,  and  confinns 
the  union  friendship  has  created.  It  infuses  sweetness  into  all 
the  intercourses  of  this  endearing  relation,  alleviates  the  cares 
tend  troubles  which  attend  the  bringing  up  a  family,  and  facili<« 
tates  the  various  duties  of  domestic  life.  Whereas  the  contrary 
disposition,  especially  if  it  prevails  in  both  parties,  draws  after 
It  tfae  greatest  inconveniencies  and  miseries,  either  frequent  con- 
tentions,  or  else  distance  and  reserve,  and  in  the  end  confirmed 
Slsgust  and  hatred.  This  is  a  point  therefore  to  be  consulted 
with  great  attention.  How  happy  where  each  strives  to  outvie 
the  o^er  in  sweetness  of  temper  and  gentleness  of  manners  I 
These  amiable  qualities  are,  however,  least  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  tlie  side  of  the  woman,  since  they  are  generally 
deemed  congenial  to  that  sex,  and  the  want  of  them  deprives 
them  of  most  of  their  other  charms,  and  renders  them  inca^ 
pable  of  properly  discharging  the  duties  peculiar  to  their  de« 
partmcnt. 

And  here  we  should  not  forget  to  observe,  that  good  nature 
is  the  proper  and  immediate  attendant  on  religion.  This  in- 
spires that,  or  however  has  a  considerable  influence  to  ooriect, 
if  not  entirely  cure,  an  acrimonious  temper:  and  so  it  is  of  great 
Use  to  assist  both  husband  and  wife  in  the  (Aedience  they  ren** 
der  to  the  admonition  in  our  text.  Some  may  afiect  to  think 
and  speak  of  vel^ioti  as  a  severe  gloomy  kind  of  business ;  but 
Qie  reverse  is  the  ease.  It  does  not,  in  its  natural  operation, 
deprive  youth  of  that  sprightliness,  pleasantry,  and  agreeable^ 
ness,  which  marks^  that  period  of  life,  but  tends  rather  to  pro*- 
mote  it.  For  surely  this  science  is  the  most  enlivening  and 
benevolent,  as  well  as  improving,  that  they  who  arc  rising  into 
life  can  possibly  be  instructed  in.  And,  having  drank  dieep 
into  the  spirit  of  it,  hoW  is  it  possible  for  a  husband,  though  he 
Wef  e  a  churl  before,  to  he  other  than  humane  and  kind  t  and  for 
a  wife,  however  unhappy  her  natural  temper  might  be,  not  to 
become  in  a  degree  soft  and  yielding !  The  farmer  will  hve  Ais 
wife  even  tLS  himseffi  uttd  the  UUkr  will  see  that  eke  reverence 

S.  Goiorf  sense  was  the  third  particular  mentioned^ 
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Tbi%  besides  the  reputation  of  it,  is  of  no  small  importance 

to  enable  persons,  in  this  relation,  to  manage  their  afi^s  with 

advantage  and  success^     Indeed  there  are  some  occupations  An4 

{professions  hi  life  which  require  more  knowledge,  ingenuity, 

and  acquaintance  with  the  world  than  others.     And  the  dx)mes* 

tic  concerns  of  some  &milies  are  so  circumstanced,  as  to  render 

prudence  and  attention  of  greater  consequence  than  in  other  fa* 

tollies.    But  be  our  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they  may^ 

good  sense,  if  properly  used,  will  avsul  not  a  little  to  secure  us 

from  many  evils  that  could  not  well  be  otherwise  avoided,  ^md 

to  procure  us  many  comforts  which  would  otherwise  be  foregone^ 

Insomuch  that  it  has  been  often  observed  of  sagacity  on  thQ 

side  of  the  man,  and  economy  of  the  woman^  that  they  are  of 

greater  account  at  the  setting  out  of  life  than  a  considerable  fort 

tune  already  got  to  their  hands.'    The  good  sense  of  Abigail 

availed  her  husband  more  than  any  portion  be  might  be  sup^ 

posed  to  have  received  with  her  from  her  parents.     And  it  wa^ 

tliis  that  gave  the  finishing  hand  io  the  striking  portrait  th|| 

wise  man  draws  of  the  virtuous  woman  in  the  Proverbs. 

It  should  here  be  further  observed,  that  one  grand  end  pro*- 
posed  by  the  conjugal  relation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mutual 
participation  of  intellectual  pleasures.  But,  without  some  good 
degree  of  natural  understanding,  this  end  is  not  to  be  attained* 
Indeed  multitudes  have  neither  ability  nor  taste  £>r  improve^' 
ments  in  knowledge ;  and  it  is  very  possible  poor,  low,  grovelling 
minds,  upited  in  this  relation,  may  be  susceptible  of  little  pain 
from  ignorance.  But  where  the  contrary  is  the  case,  how  much 
are  the  joys  of  life  heightened  and  improved  by  frequent  inter*!- 
courses  on  subjects  civil,  moral,  and  religious  I  And  what  enlir 
vening  pleasures  are  often  felt  from  the  pollUiou  pf  masculine 
sense  oti  the  one  aide,  with  a  brilliant  imagination  on  the  other; 
especially  where  the  former  is  free  from  over-bearing  pedantry^i 
and  the  latter  from  disgusting  affectation  1  Not  to  say,  likewise^ 
what  mighty  effect  good  sense  ha|:h  to  restrain  the  natural  iiu-* 
petuosity  of  the  passions,  and  to  regnJc^te  and  soften  the  m^uuera 
of  persons,  in  this  interesting  conpection,  tow^rda  each  othor« 
4.  As  to  Wcfldly  eircumstanceg. 

No  doubt  it  is  contrary  to  all  idoas  of  prudence  and  humanity^ 
for  young  people  to  enter  into  this  relation,  without  any  rea^ 
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sonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  A  step  of  this  sort  has  often  been  followed  vnth 
very  unhappy  consequences.  On  the  contrary,  to  forbear  form- 
ing the  marriage  connection,  purely  because  there  is  not  such  a 
fortune  on  either  side  as  will  enable  a  man  to  support  a  family 
independent  of  business,  is  a  conduct  very  nearly  as  censurable 
as  the  former.  For  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  is 
rising  into  life  to  do  something  towards  his  own  subsistence  and 
that  of  his  offspring,  and  not  to  depend  entirely  on  the  industry 
and  success  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  His  own  real 
interest,  and  that  of  society  in  general,  requires  it :  for  slothful 
inactivity  is  alike  inimical  to  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  in 
regulating  our  views  on  this  matter,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  our 
rank  of  life,  to  the  kind  of  education  we  have  had,  and  to  the 
station  we  are  to  fill.  And,  however  an  equality  of  circum- 
stances may  in  many  instances  be  properly  regarded,  yet  doubt- 
less there  are  cases  wherein  this  rule  may  with  good  reason  b6 
dispensed  with.  Where  there  is  wealth  on  the  one  side,  there 
may  be  considerations  sufficient  to  balance  that  idea  on  the 
other.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  perfect  harpiony  between  the 
counsels  of  piety  and  prudence :  that  of  the  former  is,  ^<  Be 
moderate  in  thy  desires,  seek  ndt  great  things  for  thyself:*'  that 
of  the  latter,  *^  Let  not  thy  passions,  through  inconsideration, 
precipitate  thee  into  all  the  anxieties  of  indigence  and  want/' 
The  order  in  which  we  have  placed  the  particular  now  in  view 
makes  it  yield  the  palm  to  religion,  good  nature,  and  good 
sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  it  not  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  what  nevertheless  has  a  just  claim  to  our  tender  and  affection-^ 
ate  esteem,  and  that  is, 

5.  External  accompliahmentB. 

Of  wliich  I  shall  only  observe,  that  whether  they  are  the  gifts 
of  nature,  or  the  fruit  of  education,  they  often  make  such  impres- 
sion, and  very  properly  too,  upon  the  human  heart,  as  fails  not, 
in  connection  with  the  three  first  particulars  mentioned,  to  unite 
the  afiections  by  a  band  that  nothing  but  death  can  dissolve. 
Yet,  ere  the  passions  »e  captivated,  the  maxim  of  the  wise  man 
should  be  well  considered.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is 
vain :  but  a  woman  thatfeareth  the  Lordj  she  shall  be  praised  a% 

a  Prov.  xxxi,  30,  • 
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'  Anil  now  two  persons  connected  upon  the  principles  we  have 
presumed  to  establish,  cannot  possibly  be  indisposed  to  a  cheer- 
ful compliance  with  the  admonition  in  our; text.  Nor  need  we, 
after  what  has  been  said,  take  any  particuhu:  pains  either  to  ex- 
plain or  enforce  the  duties  the  apostle  here  so  earnestly  recom* 
mends.  They  are  all  comprehended  under  the  general  ideas  of 
Ijove^  on  the  part  of  the  husband;  and  R&oerence^  on  that  of 
the  wife.  ' 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  love  his  wifcj.  Let  every 
cne  of  you  in  particulate  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himseif 

And  indeed  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  should  conceive  a 
pleasing  idea,  not  only  of  the  external  accomplishments  of  a 
woman,  but  of  her  understanding,  disposition,  and  piety — so 
conceive  of  them  as  to  persuade  her,  on  the  grounds  of.  corres* 
pondent  affections,  to  join  hands  with  him  in  this  most  intimate 
relation,  and  not  love  her?  And  we  may  be  sure  a  passion  thu« 
kindled  in  his  breast  will  not  languish  and  die  away :  it  will  rise 
into  a  steady,  inextinguishable  flame — a  flame  which  the  endear* 
ing  intercourses  of  virtuous  friendship  will  daily  fan,  and  the 
most  tempestuous  storms  of  worldly  adversity  will  not  be  able  to 
put  out.  Her  character  he  will  esteem  and  honour,  her  in« 
terests  civil  and  religious  will  lie  near  his  heart,  and  to  her  per* 
son  he  will  feel  a  firm  and  unalterable  attachment.  Partiality 
in  her  favour  will  ever  induce  him  to  place  her  in  such  a  light 
as  shall  secure  to  her,  and  of  consequence  to  himself,  respect 
from  all  his  acquaintance  and  connections :  for  the  tvoman  is  the 
glory  of  the  man  a*  Her  health,  ease  and  happiness  he  will 
assiduously  consult.  His  anxious  attention  to  business  will  be 
excited  and  softened  by  the  prospect  of  her  sharing  with  him 
in  all  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labours.  He  that  is  married^  says 
the  apostle,  carethfor  the  things  that  are  of  the  worldj  how  he 
may  please  his  wife  b.  Amidst  the  toils  of  the  day  he  will  com- 
fort himself  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  her  tender  and  enliven- 
ing discourse  in  the  evening.  Her  presence,  surrounded  with 
her  ofi&pring,  the  dear  pledges  of  their  mutual  love,  will  render 
his  own  mansion,  however  plain,  far  more  cheerful  and  agree- 
able to  him  than  any  other  house  he  may  occasionally  visit.  The 
anxieties  and  cares  attendant  upon  her  maternal  and  domestic 
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ehfttaeecry  be  will  in  every  pomble  way  soothe ;  ud  endeatour 
fay  a  tbousand  endearing  expressions  to  allay  the  fears  incidentiil 
to  female  tenderness.  When  she  is  happy  he  will  be  b^py; 
when  she  is  afflicted  he  will  be  afflicted  #ith  her.  To  her  he 
will  on  all  occasions  unbosom  bis  soal»  and  his  heaurt  will  wtfely 
trtutinher:  and  while  her  chUdren  rise  up  and  call  her  Uessedf 
%mih  great  ajgbUim  and  ddighi  he  also  will  praise  her  a.  I^ 
in  fine,  a  cross  accident  at  any  time  occasions  an  hasty  saUy  of 
the  passions,  love  will  quickly  repress  the  heat,  and  by  renewed 
expressions  of  tenderness  add  strength  to  a  friendsbip  which 
no  adverse  circumstance  can  dissolve.-— But  it  were  endless  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  happy  fruits  of  conjugal  affection. 
Those,  however,  of  a  religious  kind  deserve  our  particular  at* 
tentioB.  But  the  limits  of  this  discourse  will  allow  us  only  to 
observe,  thait  the  man  who  has  formed  this  connection  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  most  important  of  all  concerns,  will  no  doubt 
dwell  toiih  his  wife^  as  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  accord* 
ing  to  knowledge^  as  being  an  heir  together  with  her  (^  the  grace 
of  li/e  b.  Love  will  sweeten  their  religious  counsels  and  in- 
tercourses, and  add  fervour  to  their  united  addresses  to  Hea* 
ven :  and  so  Meir  prayers,  to  use  the  language  of  the  same 
apostle,  wiU  fiot  be  hindered  c 

,  But  we  must  not  pass  on  without  remarking  the  very  strong 
terms,  by  which  the  tei^t  marks  the  ardency  of  that  affection  it 
requires  of  the  husband  towards  the  wife.  ^  Let  every  one  of 
you  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himsel£'  And  again,  *  Men  ought 
to  love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies :  he  that  loveth  his  wife^ 
loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh :  but 
tiouriflhetb  and  cherisheth  itd**  Language  this,  which>  if  that 
latitude  were  admitted  in  the  conjugal  relation  which  some  men 
have  contended  for,  would  lose  all,  or  at  least  a. great  deal,  of 
Its  propriety  ^nd  force-  The  relation  is  very  intimate.  A  man 
is  to  leave  father  and  mother,  ^xkd  cleave  to  hitf  wife,  and  they 
twain  are  to  be  one  flesh.  It  is  npt,  therefore^  general  good-* 
will,  or  friendly  respect  only,  which  this  the  most  endearing  of 
all  connections  demands.  No.  Considering  her  as  part  of  bim^ 
pelf — as  one  with  himself,  bis  hearty  his  soul,  his  affections 
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ougbc  to  be  indissoluhly  knh  to  her  a.  .  So  and  so  6n)j  will  th^ 
salutary  ends  which  divine  benevolence  haa  proposed  by  the 
marriage  institution,  be  happQy  and  effeetiudly  answered.-— 
And  now  from  the  man  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  woman* 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  pay  all  due  honour  to  her 
husband.    Let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  hulkmd^ 

The  reverence  here  required  is  not  that  obsequious  slavish 
kind  of  submission,  which  oriental  Polygamists  haughtily  de* 
mand  of  the  women  of  their  Haram,  who  ^  are  afraid  with  no 
small  amazement  ft.'     But  a  kind  of  respect  which  the  piety 
and  good  sense  of  the  wife  will  teach  her  is  due  to  the  rank 
her  husband  holds  in  the  creation ;  and  which  her  good  nature, 
and  the  tender  affection  she  feels  for  him,  will  dispose  her  to 
pay  him.     A  tribute  not  exacted  on  his  part,  but  cheerfully 
rendered  on  hers ;  he  remembering  that  ^  the  man  is  by  the 
woman,'  and  she  that  ^  the  woman  was  created  for  the  man  c' 
That  understanding,  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  the  husband,  '  who  is  the  head  of  the  woman  d^'  is  sup- 
posed to  excel ;  and  that  strength,  resolution,  and  firmness  of 
mind  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  him  for  the  purpose 
especially  of  defending  the  rights  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  family^  justly  entitle  him  to  her  reverence  and  obedience.. 
She  will  therefore  '  be  in  subjection  to  her  husband,  even  as 
Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  Lord  e;'   and  ^submit 
herself  unto  him,  as  unto  the  Lord^J'  and  '  as  it  is  fit  in  the 
Lord  gJ     Nor  will  he  forget  that,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  yield  to 
his  opinion  in  all  those  matters  especially  on  which  the  qualities 
just  mentioned  enable  him  to  determine  better  than  her,  so 
there  are  questions  which  it  will  be  hia  interest  atid  prudence 
to  submit  to  her  decision  :  for  the  same  apostle  who  has  admo- 
nished <  wives  to  submit  themselves  to  their  own  husbanda  V 

wmfun^f  ^9ft0'm^iirK0^  tun  €vft.Ti^y»*rm  m  %uf€Ut*  The  authority  whieh  a  huft- 
Innd  hat  over  his  wife  should  not  be  like  that  of  a  master  over  his  substance^ 
but  like  that  of  the  soul  oyer  the  body,  he  sytupathizing  with  her,  and  \n  bene- 
'Vplenee  possesdng  one  common  nature  with  her.'*-.-PLtrr. 

h  l.Pet.  ill.  6.  e\  Cor.  xi.  9,  \%.  d  Ver.  3. 

^1  Pet.  iit  ^  6.  /Epi>.  V.  22,  g Col. iii.  !«, 

h  Eph.  V.  22, 
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has  alto  exhorted  us  all  *  to  submit  ourselves  one  to  another  in  : 
the  fear  of  Ood  a! 

That  reverence  then  which  the  text  requires,  is  founded  in 
reason  smd  affection,  and  will  express  itself  in  various  ways, 
which  will  not  fail  to  contribute  greatly  to  their  mutuid  welfare 
find  happiness.  His  character  for  piety,  good  sense,  and  pru- 
dence, she  will  on  every  occasion  endeavour  to  place  in  such  a 
point  of  light  as  to  attract  the  regards  of  all  her  acquaintance^ 
and  more  especially  of  his  children  and  servants,  not  affecting  to 
outshine  him  in  any  of  these  excellencies.  Fond  of  viewing 
him  through  the  flattering,  but  commendable,  medium  of  con* 
jugal  partiality,  his  virtues  will  magnify  in  her  tender  eye,  and 
his  imperfections  recede  from  her  view.  His  temper  she  will 
assiduously  consult,  and  by  yielding  to  hb  will,  in  instances 
where  conscience  is  not  concerned,  she  will  gain  an  ascendancy 
ever  him,  which  she  will  securely  enjoy  without  seeming  to 
possess  it.  Esteem  and  affection  will  be  so  blended  in  her 
breast,  that  her  sweet  and  respectful  demeanour  towards  him  in 
her  house,  and  among  all  her  connections,  will  strike  every  ob- 
server as  the  soft  impulise  of  nature,  rather  than  the  result  of 
studied  prudence.  In  short,  a  reverence  thus  flowing  from  love, 
and.  expressing  itself  in  instances  too  numerous  to  be  here  re* 
cited,  will  not  fail  to  secure  to  her  in  return  the  tribute  of  ad* 
miration  and  esteem,  as  well  as  affection  and  delight. 

Whether  any  who  called  themselves  Christians  in  the  early 
age  of  the  church,  were  defective  in  the  duty  here  enjoined,  and 
that  might  give  occasion  to  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  the 
text,  IM  the  wife  see  thai  she  reverence  her  hiisbcmd^  is  not  for 
me  to  say :  it  is,  however,  plain,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
aposde's  reasoning  in  this  context,  that  he  meant  rather  to  al- 
lure each  party  to  their  duty  by  the  gentle  persuasions  of  affec* 
tion  and  interest,  than  to  impel  them  to  it  by  the  stern  dictates 
of  authority.  -  » 

Having  thus  explained  the  duties  recommended  in  our  text,  we 
might  proceed  to  enforce  them  by  a  great  variety  of  arguments 
— arguments  taken  from  nature,  reason,  interest,  the  good  of 
society,  the  consent  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  striking  ex- 
amples held  up  to  our  view  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  positive 

•  Eph.  V.  21. 
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command  of  Gocl.  But  vavitig  these,  we  shall  cotiflfie  ourselves 
to  that  urgtiment  on  which  the  apostle  so  largely  and  so  happily 
insists  in  this  contejct,  and  which  is  addressed  to  all  the  noble 
passions  and  generous  feelings  of  a  truly  Christian  heart :  I 
mean,  the  relation  subsisting  between  our  Saviour  and  his  church., 
Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  oum  husbandSj  as  unto  the 
Lord,  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ 
is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body* 
Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  hi  fiie  wives 
he  to  their  own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Husbands,  lov^  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  iiamjf 
for  it:  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  %&ith^ie  washing 
of  water,  by  the  word,  that  he  might  pre»e$ii4tio  himself  a  glo^ 
rums  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing : 
but  that  it  AmM  he  holy  and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men 
io  hve  their  wives,  as  their  oum  bodies :  he  that  hveth  his  wife, 
loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh :  but 
nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church :  Jbt 
we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones  a. 
— Here  allow  me  to  descant,  a  few  moments,  on  the  love  which 
Christ  bears  to  his  church,  and  on  the  duty  his  church  owes,  and 
is  sincerely  disposed  to  render  to  him. 

1.  As  to  Christ,  how  transcendently  great  is  the  love  he  bears 
to  his  church  !  ' 

He,  the  Son  of  God,  deigned  to  assume  human  nature,  and, 
at  an  expeuce  which  angels  cannot  compute,  to  espouse  the 
church  to  himself ! — *  He  gave  himself  for  it.'  Hear,  O  hea- 
vens !  and  be  astonished,  O  earth  !  Corruptible  things,  such 
as  silver  and  gold,  could  not  redeem  us.  A  ransom,  like  that 
paid  for  the  Israelitish  church,  even  the  blood  of  the  first-born 
of  Egypt,  was  not  of  sufficient  value.  Nothing  less'  would  avail 
than  his  own  most  precious  blood — ^the  blood  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.  Such  was  the  price  justice  demand^ 
ed,  svieh  the  yrice  love  rendered.  .  He  "was  made  ilesh  and  ta* 
bernacled  among  us.  He  bore  our  grie;fs  and  carried  our  sor* 
rows ;  and  at  length,  on  a  cross,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
he  offered  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Behold  him.  Christian, 
extended  on  the  accursed  tree;  see  the  vital  blood  flowing  in 
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purple  tonents  from  his  wounded  heart  I — ^his  heart,  the  seat  cf 
iove ! — of  love  that  paaseth  knowledge  !— ^o  hath  he  united  the 
church  to  himself.  So  is  he  become  the  headqfAeckurcbf  end 
the  Saviour  qfthe  body^  and  we  members  qfhis  bodgy  ^  hie 
fieshi  and  qfhia  banes.  We  were  unworthy  of  such  an  uniout 
and  incapable  in  our  depraved  state  of  those  exalted  joys  which 
result  from  it.  He  has,  however,  provided  the  necessaiy  means 
for  sanctifying  and  x  cleansing  us,  even  the  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  and  the  instructions  of  his  word.  And  in  due  time,  hav- 
ing by  a  thousand  expressions  of  the  most  endearing  affectioii 
nourished  and  cherished  his  churchy  he  wX  present  ii  to  himseff 
a  glorious  churdkf  without  in^^eetion^qfot,  or  blemish*  Thus 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband^  the  marriage  shall 
be  consummated.  A  voice  shall  be  heard  out  of  heaven^  ^ajring, 
Behold^  the  tabernacle  ofQod  is  with  men^  and  he  will  dwek 
with  them^  and  they  shall  be  hispeopki  and  God  himself  shall 
be  with  them^  and  be  their  God  a. 

And  now  hath  Christ  thus  loved  his  church  ?<*^loved  it  with 
a  love  so  free,  generous,  ardent,  and  constant  ?  Ought  not  -ye 
husbands,  I  mean  you  more  especially  who  are  the  friends  and 
disciples  of  Christ,  to  imitate  his  example  ?  Impressed  with  s 
deep  sense  of  this  unparalleled  instance  of  friendship  and  benig- 
nity, ought  not  your  breasts  to  glow  with  an  affection  towards 
your  wives  resembling  that  which  he  bears  to  you  ?  It  is  an  ar«- 
gument  addressed  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  your  hearts,  it  is 
irresistible. — On  the  other  hand, 

2L  From  the  duty  which  Christians  readily  acknowledge  they 
.owe  to  the  divine  Saviour,  in  return  for  his  love  to  them,  there 
arises  a  powerful  argument,  if  such  be  needful,  to  persuade  the 
wife  to  reverence  her  husband,  in  return  for  the  love  he  bears 
towards  her. 

Attention,  confidence,  submission,  and  obedience,  are  duties 
which  no  doubt  Christ  may  justly  challenge  of  us,  since  he  hath 
loved  us,  and  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  his  blood.  Espoused 
as  we  are  to  him,  we  are  no  more  oiir  own  but  his.  He  is  our 
head,  he  is  our  Saviour,  and  we  are  one  with  him.  And  wh^t 
is  his  language  to  us  ?  It  is  this,  *  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and 
consider,  and  incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  peoplot 
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and  thy  father's  house.  So  »hell  the  king  greatly  desire  thy 
beauty:  for  he  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him  a/  The 
reasonableneiss  of  a}l  this  every  individual  that  composes  the 
church  of  Christ  readily  admits ;  and  affection  sweetly  inclines 
them  to  that  submission  which  duty  and  interest  demand  of 
them. 

Ought  not  then  the  wife,  remembering  that  she  holds  the 
same  relatiop  to  her  husband  which  the  church  stands  in  to 
Christ,  to  conduct  herself  towards  him  in  a  similar  manner  ? 
Since  he  is  her  friend,  her  guardian,  her  head,  her  self;  since 
he  loves  her  with  a  tender,  prevailing  and  constant  afifection; 
and  is  willing  to  endure  any  hardahtps  and  sufferings  for  her 
sake ;  ought  she  not  in  return  to  love  him,  to  repose  an  entire 
confidence  in  him,  to  pay  a  respectful  deference  to  his  judgment 
and  will  in  all  things,  and  to  submit  herself  unto  him  as  unto  the 
Xofd?  She  ought.  And  to  this  sentuaient  the  heart,  as  well 
ta  the  hand,  of  every  virtuous  and  pious  wife  will  cheerfully  sub- 
scribe* 

To  dose  the  whole.  It  may  be  presumed  from  what  has  bee& 
nid,  indeed  it  would  be  an  unkind  reflection  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
it,  thai  all  who  have  drank  into  the  generous  and  noble  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  whatever  may  be  the  temper  and  demeanour  of 
othersi,  will  readily  fall  in  with  the  duties  we  have  been  reoom* 
mending.  In  obedience  to  the  mild  and  gentle  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ  their  Saviour  and  King,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  reason,  and  the  feelings  of  their  own  breasts^ 
'  every  such  husband  in  particular  will  so  love  his  wife  even  as 
himself,  and  every  such  wife  will  afectionately  reverence  her 
husband.' 

«  FaaL  xlr.  10,  li. 
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IWJTIES  OF  PARENTS  TO  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

fRCfv,  X5til.  6. — TVain  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go : 
and  when  he  is  old^  he  wHl  not  depart  from  it. 

X  HE  serious  atteMioQ  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  present  and 
future  happiness  of  individuals,  the  welfare  of  society  in  general, 
and. the  progress  of  virtue  and  religion  in  the  world,  do  all  un- 
der God.  very  much  depend  upon  it.  This  has  ever  been  the 
opinion  of  wise  and  considerate  men,  and  is  the  plain  dictate  of 
the  bible.  Yet,  through  various  causes  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  this  business  is  wholly  neglected  by  some,  and  very 
ill  managed  by  most.  Nor  can  it  be  enough  lamented,  that  too 
many,  of  whom  neverthdess  we  would  in  charity  hope  that  they 
fear  God,  are  sadly  defective  in  this  point*  What  we  propose 
therefore  is,  to  explain  this  duty,  and  enforce  it  with  suitable 
arguments.  To  which  purpose  we  have  chosen  the  words  just 
read.  / 

Solomon  was  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  great  king.  He  had 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  pious  education,  and  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned  reaped  no  small  advantage  from  the  attention 
paid  to  him  in  his  early  years.  To  the  instructions  of  his  fa- 
ther, it  is  probable,  he  owed  much  of  that  wisdom  with  which 
this  book  abounds.  And  with  the  same  assiduity  and  tender- 
ness he  had  been  himself  taught,  he  teaches  others,  particularly 
bis  children  and  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation.  To  them 
some  of  the  first  chapters  ase  more  immediately  directed.  And, 
thus  deeply  impressed  with  an  afiectionate  concern  for  their  best 
interests,  he  admonishes  all  succeeding  parents  in  our^text,  to 
copy  after  his  example.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  iSt should 
go :  and  when  he  is  oldy  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

The  original  words  are  very  expressive.  Train  up^  instruct, 
catechize,  or  initiate  a  child — in  the  way  he  should  go,  or,  in  the 
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beginDing  of  hi$  way,  cU  the  mouth  of  U>  as  soon  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of  instruction  :  or  according  to  his  way,  that  is,  according 
to  his  capacity :  or  rather,  as  some  interpret  the  words,  Instruct 
him  in  that  course  or  manner  of  life  which  thou  wouldst  have 
him  pursue. — And  when  he  is  ddf  he  tvill  not  depart  from  it^ 
that  is,  impressions  received  in  his  tender  years  will  remain ; 
having  been  put  in  the  way  he  should  go,  he  will  not  recede  or 
turn  aside  from  it.  The  meaning  is,  he  will  not  ordinarily  de- 
part from  it :  for  this,  as  well  as  all  proverbial  expressions,  is  to 
be  understood  as  admitting  of  exceptions.  Some,  no  doubt, 
break  over  the  mounds  of  education,  violently  rend  every  piotis 
and  virtuous  instruction  from  their  breast,  and  impetuously  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  vice  and  ruin.  But  it  is  not  so  usmally : 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education  is  generally  felt  all  through 
I^e  to  the  latest  period  of  it. — In  discoursing  of  this  subject  we 
^lall. 

First,  Make  some  previous  general  observations  respecting 
education : 

.  Secondly,  Point  out  the  duties  themselves  which  parents 
owe  to  their  children  :  and. 

Thirdly,  Enforce  these  duties  with  suitable  arguments. 

First,  The  previous  observations  I  have  to  make  respect-— 
the  Right  of  parents  to  educate  their  children— the  Ends  of 
education-— and  the  several  Stages  through  which  it  extends  to 
the  final  term  of  it. 

L  As  to  £Af  right  of  parents  to  educate  their  children. 

It  has  often  been  observed  with  great  truth,  that  among  all 
the  creatures  that  inhabit  our  world,  none  come  into  it  in  so 
helpless  a  state,  and  none  require  the  assistance  and  protection 
of  others  for  so  long  a  term,  as  the  human  species.  This  is  a 
humiliating  consideration.  But  we  may  be  sure  the  all'-wise 
and  good  Creator  would  not  permit  it  so  to  b^,  without  provid- 
ing the  necessary  means  for  their  conservation  and  support. 
This  he  hath  done,  and  in  a  way  truly  admirable.  A  certain 
instinct  he  has  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  parents  towards  their 
offsprBig,  which  efiectually  operates  to  the  purpose  of  securing 
them  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  their  helpless  state.  In- 
stinct I  call  it,  because  it  is  not  the  effect  of  reasoning,  but  con- 
natural to  us,  and  scarce  capable  of  being  eradicated  out.of  our 
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natiive.  It  is  what  the  Greeks  call  ^4^,  and  foa  whkh  we  Waal 
a  yrotd  in  oar  language*  This  instinct  prevails  in  the  breast  fji 
the  mother  in  a  soft  and  tender  manner,  suited  to  the  kind  of 
duty  required  of  her  towards  her  children,  in  the  first  and  early 
stage  of  life.  In  the  father  it  operates  in  a  different,  but  like 
effectual  manner.  It  impels  him  to  the  exertion  of  all  his  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  provide  a  subsistence  for  his  family ;  and  to  the 
best  use  of  that  superior  sense  and  judgment  he  possesses,  in 
order  to  prepare  and  qualify  them  for  the  stations  of  life  they 
.are  to  fill. 

Now  such  an  instinct  being  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  pa^ 
rents— a  passion  for  the  welfare  ^f  their  children  which  rend^s 
them  equal  to  all  the  anxieties,  cares,  and  labours  that  attend 
the  painful  business  of  bringing  them  up  into  life;  there  can  be 
no  doub(  that  the  right  of  education  lies  in  them.  This  is  the 
dear  plain  voice  of  nature.  To  this  we  have  the  consent  of  stt 
mankind  aJ  And  it  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  tlie  sentence 
of  Scripture.  Any  measures  taken,  therefore,  to  deprive  pav 
rents  of  this  right,  is  a  cruel  violation  of  the  law  (£  nature. 
Indeed  there  is  in  the  general  little  or  no  temptation  to  this 
evil :  &r  what  should  induce  those  who  have  no  immediate  in- 
terest in  children,  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  expence  and 
burden  of  their  education?  Things  have  been,  however,  so  dr<p 
cumstanced  in  some  countries,  where  superstition  and  despotism 
have  obtained,  that  parents,  whose  religion  hath  differed  from 
that  of  the  state,  have  been  deprived  of  the  invaluable  right  of 
educating  their  children  in  their  own  principles.  The  time  was 
when  hoM  efforts  were  used  to  this  end  in  our  countay,  and  when 
the  object  was  very  nearly  compassed.  But  the  accession  of  the 
present  family  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  through  the 
fevour  of  Providence,  defeated  the  attempt.  To  enter  particu^ 
larly  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  would  carry  ^s  too  hr: 
h  shall  suffice,  therefore,  here  to  observe,  that  if  God  ha^  en*» 
dued  parents  with  an  unconquerable  affecticm  for  their  children, 

a  The  Romans  bad  such  a  oens*  of  the  right  of  pareats  orer  their  chil4ren»  and 
aach  a  persttaslon  that  natural  afFeetion  would  not  suffer  them  to  abuse  it,  that 
they  even  entrusted  them  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  This  Justinian 
caHfl,  proprmm  Citdum  Romanorum^  Th«  Japanese  now  allow  the  same  aotho- 
tit  J  Is  parenti. 
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if  this  affection  extends  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  tliem  t6  their 
best  interests,  and  if  the  religion  which  such  parents  profess^ 
however  really  erroneous,  is  in  their  opinion  true,  to  forbid  them 
to  instruct  their  children  in  their  own  religious  principles,  is  ab* 
turd,  iniquitous,  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree. 

The  right  of  parents  to  educate  their  children  being  thus 
founded  in  their  competence  to  this  important  business,  it  may 
be  of  use  to  enquire  a  moment  whence  it  is  so  many  fail  iu  the 
discharge  of  this  great  duty.  The  true  reason  is  their  want 
either  of  natural  Affection^'  or  of  Piety,  or  of  Prudence. 

If  wQrCould  suppose  pcrsous  destitute  of  all  Passion  for  their 
o&pring,  they  would  no  doubt  be  incapable  of  bringing  them 
up  into  life,  for  they  would  want  the  grand  motive  to  stimulate 
them  to  exertions  indispensably  necessary  in  this  important 
business*  But  of  such  monsters,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  are 
few  in  our  world.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child^  that 
she  should  not  htwe  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  a  f  We 
see,  however,  the  great  use  of  cherishing  in  our  breasts  that  affec- 
tion  towards  out  children  which  nature  has  implanted  there. 
This  will  aid  us  in  our  duty,  and  make  us  superior  to  difficulties 
which  would  otherwise  be  insuperable. 

The  want  of  Piety  is  another  remora  in  the  way  of  that  duty 
which  the  text  requires  of  parents.  Whatever  natural  affection 
men  may  possess,  if  they  are  themselves  strangers  to  religion, 
they  will  take  little  pains  to  impress  a  sense  of  it  upon  the  minds 
of  tneir  children.  And  hence  it  is  that  this,  the  most  important 
part  of  education,  is  so  much  neglected.  Would  you  then, 
parents,  train  up  your  children  in  the  wAy  they  should  go  ?  walk 
in  that  way  yourselves.  Let  it  be  your  concern  to  fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  and  you  will  quickly  be  dispqsed 
by  your  own  experience  of  the  sweetness  and  utility  of  religion, 
to  use  your  utmost  endeavours,  in  a  dependance  upon  the  grace 
of  God,  ,to  bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord. 

But  there  is  another  obstruction  to  the  right  discharge  of  this 
duty,  which  should  be  particularly  noticed ;  and  that  is  the  Im^ 
prudence  and  false  tenderness  of  too  many  otherwise  virtuous 
ttid  good  parents.    These  suflSer  their  parental  affection  to  trans* 
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^rt  them  into  an  extreme,  totaHy  subversive  of  the  very  iend 
for  which  it  was  implanted  in  their  breasts.  Love  degeneratei 
into  weak6es8,  and  a  mistaken  fondness  for  their  children  cl£« 
prives  them  of  tliat  authority  over  them,  which,  duly  exerctsed, 
would  secure  respect  to  themselves,  and  prove  a  barrier  to  diem 
against  innumerable  evils^  '^  I  know  not  any  business,"  said  a 
wise  heathen,  ^'  in  which  a  prudent  man  ought  to  shew  moie 
caution  and  diligence,  than  in  forming  his  son's  mind  to  good- 
ness and  virtue."  To  qualify  them,  therefore,  for  the  rigbt 
discharge  of  their  duty,  such  parents  should  call  in  the  aid  of 
reason  and  religion,  to  enable  them  to  controul  the  irregular  ef* 
forts  of  natural  affection,  and  to  mingle  prudent  severity,  at  pro* 
per  seasons,  with  soft  indulgence. — Having  thus  seen  where  tiie 
right  of  education  lies,  let  us  enquire, 

IL  What  is  t/ie  proper  Object  or  End  of  U.-^l%  is  na  doubt 
the  real  welfare  of  our  children.  Now  their  welfare  is  to  be  cmh 
sidered  in  its  reference  to  this  life,  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
'    1.  As  to  ihe  present  life. 

Mankind  diffisr  in  their  opinions  respecting  worldly  happiness. 
But  whatever  opitiion  men  adopt  on  this  head,  it  will  have  do 
small  influence  on  the  education  they  give  their  children.  If, 
for  instance,  wealth  is  a  parent's  main  object,  to  that  object  he 
will  assiduously  direct  the  attention  of  his  children.  He  will 
carefully  inure  them  to  habits  of  courage,  application,  and  per* 
severance.  He  will  diligently  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
itnd  arts  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  he  will  not  fail  to  lead 
them  into  connections  that  may  subserve  his  lucrative  views. 
But  then  alas !  amidst  all  these  pains  to  form  them  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  and  power,  lessons  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance to  their  real  comfort,  honour,  and  usefulness  in  life, 
will  be  over-looked  and  neglected. 

A  wise  and  good  parent,  however,  will  not  act  after  this  man- 
ner. He  will  indeed,  as  well  as  the  other,  endeavour  to  inspire 
his  children  with  sentiments  of  prudence,  resolution,  and  indus-r 
try :  but  then,  considering  that  a  man's  happiness  consists  not 
in  the  abundance  he  hath,  but  depends  on  the  manner  ia  which 
it  is  acquired  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  will  be  his 
main  object  to  impress  their  minds  with  sentiments  of  justice^ 
truth,  contentment,  temperauee,   an^  benevolence.     He  will 
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earefully  guard  them  against  false  maxims  of  worldly  policy. 
He  will  prudently  check  the  wild  eflPorts  of  lawless  ambition. 
He  will  resolutely  bridle  their  eager  lore  ^f  pleasure.  He  will 
seriously  forewarn  them  of  the  disappointments  they  may  be 
likely  to  meet  with.  And  he  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to  inif- 
tiate  them  in  the  true  secret  of  worldly  felicity,  which  lies  in 
the  suitableness  of  a  man's  situation  to  his  natural  cast,  in  the 
moderate  use  of  temporal  enjoyments,  in  doing  good,  and  in  the 
subservience  of  his  outward  circumstances  to  the  more  important 
interests  of  his  soul.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  his  concern  to  lead 
them  into  such  connections,  and  such  only,  as  will  be  favourable 
to  these  truly  just  and  noble  views.  And  thus,  studiously  di- 
recting their  feet  into  the  path  Providence  has  marked  out,  ha 
will  seek  real  happiness  for  them,  and  not  the  splendid  a[fpear- 
ance  of  it. 

And  now  if  this  reasoning,  and  this  mode  of  education  be 
right,  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  that  the  minds  of  parents  are 
well  made  up  upon  the  great  question  of  the  true  nature'  of 
worldly  happiness.  Nor  will  any  thing  more  efiectually  contri« 
bute  to  this  than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  religion.  Which 
leads  me  to  speak  of  education  in  its  reference, 
2.  To  afiiture  life. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  world  to  come,  in  which  the  righ- 
teous will  be  happy,  and  the  wicked  miserable.  Now  this  idea 
reflects  great  importance  upon  the  present  life,  and  consequently 
upon  the  duty  we  are  discoursing  of.  For  if  men  will  be  dealt 
with  at  death  according  to  their  proper  characters,  and  if  educa- 
tion hath  an  influence  in  forming  their  characters,  certainly  much 
depends  on  it.  '  But  this  I  mention  here  not  as  an  argument  to 
persuade  parents  to  their  duty,  (for  in  this  view  we  shall  urge 
it  hereafter)  but  as  a  rule  to  guide  them  in  the  conducting  this 
important  businesis.     And  Its  use  to  this  end  is  very  great. 

If  I  am  firmly  persuaded ^of  the  truths. just  mentioned,  and 
have  my  children's  interest  at  heart ;  it  will  be  my  first  and 
grand  object  to  instil  principles  of  virtue  into  them,  to  persuade 
them  of  the  certainty  of^  future  state,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
what  I  take  to  be  the  true  and  only  way  of  obtaining  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance  with  God.  Having  this  great  business  of 
their  everlasting  salvation  in  full  view,  I  shall  so  controul  mj. 
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passions,  iand'^so  itraete  my  conduct  tdwards  them  in  regard  ol 
their  worldly  affalk,  %s  to  secure  them  from  much  red  eril,  and 
procure  for  them  mush  real  good.  I  shall  not  seek  great  things 
for  them,  or  be  eagerly  desirous  of  their  filling  stations  of  spleu- 
dour  and  dignity,  well  knowing  that  should  they  attain  these  ob< 
jects,  they  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  temptation  and  dan- 
ger. I  shall  be  watchful  of  their  connections,  not  suffering  any 
worldly  prospects  to  draw  them  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
despisers  of  religion,  but  on  the  contrary,  using  my  utmost  en« 
deavours  to  allure  thein  into  habits  of  friendship  with  those  who 
fear  God.  My  instructions,  counsels,  reproofs,  and  encourage- 
ments, receiving  their  direction  from  this  great  pomt,  will  be  all 
Hkely  to  have  the  most  salutary  effect. 

-  But  if  we  suppose  a  man  an  infidel,  or  at  least  indifferent 
about  the  final  state  of  his  children  in  another  world,  b  it  ima-« 
ginable  that  he  will  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  parent?  No,  he  will 
£iil  not  only  in  the  most  essential  matters,  but  in  those  too 
which  relate  to  their  temporal  welfare.  As  to  instructions  of 
a  religious  kind,  they  will  be  wholly  neglected.  And  more  than 
this,  morality  itself  will  be  no  further  ifigarded  than  as  it  may 
be  subservient  to  their  worldly  interests.  And  even  here,  since 
wealth  and  splendour  are  his  only  objects,  and  these  are  too 
oflen  acquired  by  indirect  means,  he  will  not  be  over  vigorous 
in  inculcating  the  duties  of  truth,  justice,  and  temperance.  And 
thus  children  led  up  into  life,  without  any  regard  to  their  state 
in  a  future  wo£d,  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  depraved 
passions — ^passions  which  have  acquired  strength  from  the  cbn« 
nivance  if  not  indulgence  of  such  a  miserably  drfective  educa- 
tion. Who  can  forbear  bewailing  the  state  of  s«ch  childreny 
and  detesting  the  conduct  of  such  parents  ? 

And  here  I  cannot  pass  on  without  observing,  what  a  striHig 
presumptive  argument  arises  from  the  light  in  which  we  have 
placed  this  matter,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  morality  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  likewise  acknowledged,  that 
education  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  form  the  morals  of  youth,  aifd 
prepare  them  for  the  part  they  are  to  act  on  the  stage  of  life. 
And  it  further  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  reUgion^ 
Ifiy  clearl]^  teaching  us  wherein  our  truest  kiterest  as  to  this 
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worU  consists^  and  by  holding  np  to  our  4ftf<i^  onv  most  esssen- 
tial  interests  in  thiTt  which  is  to  come,  furifl^hes  parents  with 
the  most  powerful  mbtives  to  excite  them  to  their  dury,  and 
with  the  best  jrules  lo  guide  them  in  this  important  concern* 
Does  it  not  follow  then,  that  there  is  the  highest  presumptive 
reason  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  religion  is  not  the  fruit  of 
idle  superstition,  but  of  truth  ?   Annihilate  religicm,  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  in  your  imagination,  and  suppose  all  mankind  come  to  a 
point  upon,  the  question,  that  there  is  no  future  state;  what 
would  be  the  effect?   The  main  fences  and  barriers  of  society 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  strongest  if  not  the  only  incite- 
ments to  the  painful  duties  of  trell  educating  our  children,  would 
cease  to  exist.     Education  would  becoipe  a  trifling  concerni 
Yea,  worse  than  this,  the  whole  business  of  it  would  be,  whi^ 
we  see  it  too  often  is  where  religion  is  held  in  contempt,  a  modtf 
of  discipline  to  initiate  youth  into  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  sei 
duction,  fraud,  and  deceit,  and  to  qualify  them  for  all  the  open 
tillanies  of  injustice,  violence,  and  cruelty.     Nothing  can  bear 
an  aspect  more  fiivourable  to  the  civil  interests  of  society  than 
leUgion  does :  it  may  therefore  very  naturally  be  presumed  by 
him  who  has  not  entered  into  the  positive  evidence  of  it,  -  that 
its  origin  is  divine. — But  to  proceed.-— Our  next  observatione 
respect, 

III.  7%e  Tenn  of  educQiicn. 

This  matter  deserves  our  attention  a  few  moments,  as  it  con-* 
toderably  affects  the  question  before  us.— The  minority  of  chil«* 
dren  is  gienerally  understood  to  extend  to  twenty-one  yearst^ 
This  term  may  properly  enough  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
in  each  of  which  they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  difierent  Ughtr 
and  to  be  treated  after  a  different  manner.  During  these  stages 
the  more  immediate  care  and  tuition  of  them,under  the  guidanca 
of  their  parents,  will  devolve  on  various  sorts  of  persons. 

The  Jirsi  teven  years^  their  tender. state  in  regard  both  of 
body  and  mind,  naturally  throws  them  into  the  hands  of  the  mo* 
tfaer,  and  such  nurses  and  servants  as  she  thinks  fit  to  appoint. 
And  though  their  education,  during  this  period,  may  on  some 
accounts  be  deemed  less  important  than  afterwards^  yet  on  others 
it  is  more  so*  The  like  exertions,  it  is  true,  in  point  of  under-*, 
staadioj^  pnidence>  and  resolutioot  on  the  part  of  parents,  are 
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not  so  requisite  in  tMs  eariy  stage  as  when  thej  advance  towards 
maturity.  Yet  their  after-health,  improvement  in  knowledge, 
and  moral  character,  depend  more  upon  the  treatment  they  re* 
ceive  from  these  their  first  guardians,  instjNictors^  and  .rnmatgtxSf 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

.  As  to  their  external  frame,  nature  hath  endowed  the  female 
sex  with  sucK  tenderness  of  disposition  and  warmth  of  affection, 
as  admirably  qualifies  them  for  all  the  painful,  but  to  them  pleas* 
ing,  duties  of  nurturing  and  rearing  their  young.  And  no 
other  caution  is  necessary  here,  than  that  they  take  care  they  do 
not  carry  their  indulgence  too  far,  but  inure  them  by  degrees 
to  such  hardiness  as.  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  preserva-. 
tion  of  their  health.-<*With  respect  to  the  mind,  as  the  powers 
of  reason  gradually  open  and  expand,  the  prudent  attention  of 
the«mother  will  wonderfoUy  aid  the  first  efforts  of  infant  ima- 
gination. One  little  lesson  of  instruction  respecting  the  objects 
of  sense,  will  succeed  to  another ;  till  at  length  the  nature,  con- 
nection, and  use  of  most  things  about  them,  will  come  to  be 
pretty  tolerably  understood.  The  next  care  of  a  pious  as  well  as 
prudent  parent  will  be,  to  insinuate  to  their  young  minds  some 
idea  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  and  their  obligations 
to  love,  obey,. and  serve  him.  So  she  will  proceed  to  inculcate 
other  moral  truths  and  duties  on  them,  which  she  will  do  in  the 
softest  manner,  and  by  the  aid  of  little  stories,  and  other  familiar 
modes  of  instruction  which  her  sprightly  maternal  imagination 
will  suggest.  And  all  this  will  be  accompanied  with  such  sad,, 
but  just,  complaints  of  the  perverseness  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  such  expressions  of  lively  joy  on  account  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  such  short  and  fervent  prayers  with 
them,  as  will  be  apt  with  the  blessing  of  God  to  touch  their 
tender  hearts,  and  draw  tears  from  their  little  eyes.  This  me-^ 
thod  of  instruction,  attended  with  seasonable  checks  for  what  is 
amiss,  and  encouriagements  to  what  is  good,  is  surely  well  ad- 
apted to  the  first  seven  years  of  life,  and  will  in  all  probability 
be  followed  with  the  happiest  consequences  €U  But  I  forbear: 
we  mean  only  general  observations  here. 

a  There  is  a  ftt^iking^  and  no  less  pleasing  passage  in  Plato's  tenth  hook  ^  legi^ 
hits,  which  exactly  falls  in  with  our  idea  of  the  manner  in  ii4iich  dhfldren  should  - 
1h)  t^*^^  ^7  ^ir  mothers  and  nnnes  in  their  earlieit  yean.     Spenil^  fd. 
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i  The  11^  88Mtt  yeoTM^  children  fall  unde^tl^  ^ipre  immediate, 
yispection  and  government  of  the  father*  ^  ^rs  authority,  know-, 
ledge,  and  experience,  qualify  him  for  a  kind  of  exertion  which 
the  other  sex  are  not.  equal  to.  And  their  age,  capacities,  and 
tempers  are  so  far  in  advance  its  to  require  a  more  strict  though 
not  untender  treatment.  It  will  be  his  business,  as  a  wise  and 
good  parent,  to  raise  the  superstructure  on  th6  foundation  the 
mother  has  laid ;  to  bring  forward  the  fruit  to  perfection,  the 
early  buds  of  which  she  hath  tenderly  cherished.  His  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  all  those  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
discourse  more  largely  hereafter,  such  as  their  diet,  dress,, 
amusement,  chastisements,  rewards^  I'eligious  exercises,  learn- 
logy  and  the  tutors  under  whom  it  may  be  thought  proper  to 
place  them. 

As  to  the  kut  seven  pearsj  great  prudence  and  consideration 
will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  parents  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
nune  how  to  dispose  of  their  children,  so  as  to  bedt  qualify  them 
for  the  stations  of  life  they  are  to  fill.  Their  capacities,  in- 
clinations, and  views  will  be  consulted.  Sober  and  religious 
masters  will  be  sought  for  them,  if  they  are  intended  for  trade 
and  commerce;  and  able  and  pious  instructors,. if  they  are  de- 
signed for  other  and  more  public  professions.  A  strict  regard 
will  be  had  to  their  morals.  Every  possible  method  will  be 
taken  to  secure  them  from  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  bad  com- 
pany ;  and  to  associate  them  with  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  peor 
pie.  They  will  be  treated,  as  they  advance  towards  maturity, 
with  a  familiarity  and  confidence  suited  to  their  age.     Such  ap- 

persons  being  trained  to  pray,  he  says,  '*  They  were  induced  to  become  reli- 
pons  by  the  stories  which  they  heard  whUst  at  the  very  breast  from  their  nurses 
and  mothers ;  and  by  what  was  told  them,  as  it  were  in  little  songs,  sometimes 
pleasantly  and  sometimes  more  seriously :  as  also  by  the  instructions  they  re- 
ceived from  the  prayers  of  their  parents,  and  which  instructions  were  held  up 
to  their  yery  eyes  in  the  sacrifices  they  offered,  both  which  the  little  ones  saw 
and  heard  performed  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  their  parents  sacrificing  with 
the  utmost  attention  both  for  themselves  and  their  offiapring,  and  addressing  the 
l^ods  by  prayers  and  supplications  as  the  gi'eatest  of  all  beings."     JUtiv  yy  tret- 

Ti^atv,  9t»v  if  t^aihebtf  fitra  n  Ttuhxt  xau  fiST»  v^v^ns  Xtyofiintf,  ««i  fitr*  B-uo'tuVt  <» 
iu}Qm9  tufTUf  axuavTis  4*t,  xa*  ai^eis  •fMvrtf  orafASvxs  etvTMSt  xt  fihr*  »yi  *t^  4(a  rt 
xm  ««SM  trfmrr^fHvms,  ^utvUnt  i*  rmr^s  T4/*tyifn  ■taw  xvt»»  ymtn^  virt^  xttrm*  rt  xof 
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IK>intiiiedts  they  will  have  as  their  par^ts'  cireonistaiices  will 
admit  of,  and  the  mode  of  that  support  will  be  so  adjusted  as^ 
•n  the  one  hand,  to  elude  all  temptation  to  youthful  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other,  to  give  that  generous  pleasure  to  their 
hearts  which  may  stimulate  them  to  the  cheerful  discharge  of 
their  duty.  But  the  grand  object  of  all  will  be,  to  lead  themy 
during  this  period,  upon  right  principles,  into  a  serious  and  cor- 
dial profession  of  religion. 

Having  insisted  thus  generaUy  on — the  right  of  parents  to 
educate  their  children — ^  proper  efids  of  education — and  the 
term  to  which  it  is  to  extendi  our  way  is  now  open  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  duties  themselves  which  parents 
owe  to  their  children.  But  this  must  be  referred  to  another 
opportunity. 

PART  U. 

We  have  shewn  at  large,  that  the  Might  of  education  is  in 
parents — that  the  grand  End  of  it  is  their  children's  welfare  in 
this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come — and  that  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  several  Stages  through  which  they  pass,  till  they  at- 
tain to  majority.  In  the  discussion  of  these  previous  observa* 
tions  we  may  have  somewhat  anticipated  our  subject :  let  us  pro* 
eeed  however  as  was  proposed, 

Secondly,  To  point  out,^  more  particularly,  the  Duties  ihem^ 
selves  which  parents  owe  to  their  children. 

These  duties  we  shall  range  under  the  following  heads— tiU 
consulting  their  capacities — instilHng  virtuous  principles  into 
them — catechizing  them — obliging  them  to  Qttend  the  worship  of 
God — giving  them  proper  learning — ^and  settling  them  in  life* 

h  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  consult  attentively  the  capcb* 
cities  of  their  children. 

This  point  is  of  great  importance  :  for  if  it  be  not  duly  re- 
garde(|,  it  is  much  if  we  do  not  err  in  every  step  of  our  conduct 
towards  them.  Now  in  this  general  term  of  Capacity  I  mean 
to  include — ^their  hodUy  frame — t\xe\x  mental  powers — ^and  theiip 
natural  tempers. 

1.  As  to  ^heir  external  frame. 

Some  children  are  of  a  robust,  and  others  of  a  delicate  make* 
lu  the  former  case,  plain  ^d  so  it  be  wholesome^  vigorous 
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Mertions  9o  tbey  do  not  exceed,  and  chastisements  a  little  more 
rigorous  than- in  the  latter  instance,  may  be  proper.  But.iiH 
dutgences,  with  respect  to  each  of  these  particulars,  should  h% 
allowed  children  of  a  tender  constitution.  If  a  stout  hale  child 
is  pampered  with  the  delicacies  of  life,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
frratifying  his  appetite,  excused  of  this  or  that  exercise  lest  it 
should  give  him  pain,  and  for  the  same  reason  allowed  to  escape 
punishment  when  he  has  richly  deserved  it,  both  his  health  and 
his  morals  will  suffer.  How  many  diildren  have  been  ruined 
through  the  imprudent  management  of  indulgent  mothers !  On 
the  other  hand,  to  treat  children  of  weak  spirits  and  a  sickly 
habh  with  -roughness,  not  at  all  consulting  their  ease^  indina- 
tions,  and  wishes,  is  equally  hurtful  and  unnatural.  Asperity 
towards  such  little  creatures,  who  ought  rather  to  be  fostered  in 
the  arms  of  pity  and  indulgence,  has  in  some  cases  borne  down 
their  feeble  frames,  or  however  so  broke  their  spirits  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  lift  up  their  heads  ever  after.  Their 
eonstitutions  therefore  should  be  consulted,  and  our  conduct 
regulated  thereby. 

Attention  too  should  be  paid  to  their  external  form.  It  some* 
times  so  happens,  that  the  plainness  and  deformity  of  one  child 
shall  expose  it  to  slights  and  neglects,  while  the  beauty  and 
comeliness  of  another  shall  secure  to  it  excessive  fondness  and 
partiality.  An  evil  thia  of  no  small  account,  since  it  tends  to 
baulk  and  discourage  the  former,  and  to  cherish  the  seeds  of 
vanity  and  insolence  in  the  latter.  Against  this  pemirious  con- 
duct a  prudent  parent  will  be  on  his  guard,  and  rather  baland^ 
the  account  between  children  thus  differently  circumstanced  by 
the. opposite  treatment  of  them.  But  the  ill  effect  whi^h  a  too 
early  idea  of  their  own  external  accomplishments  is  apt  to  pro->* 
duce  in  young  people,  demands  the  particular  regard  of  thosv 
to  whom  their  education  is  entrusted.  It  may  not  be  possible 
wholly  to  conceal  frmn  their  knowledge  those  advantages  with 
which  nature  may  have  endowed  them  above  others :  but  cer- 
tainly a  jealous  eye  should  be  kept  Upon  them,  and  every  pru« 
dent  measure  taken  to  check  a  kind  of  vanity,  which  will  in  a 
thousand  ways  prejudice  both  their  civil  and  religious  in- 
terests. 

8«  As  to  their  inieUeciual  cajmciUes^ 
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'  In  this  particular  there  is  perhaps  a  much  ^ei^ter  diversity 
among  children  than  in  the  former.  And  the  want  of  discern- 
ment in  parents  upon  this  head,  has  often  proved  the  oceasion 
of  many  unhappy  splecisms  in  the  business  of  education.  A 
child  of  slow  understanding  aad  weak  abilities,  shall  be  destined 
to  a  superior  profession  of  life,  for  which  he  has  no  taste,  and 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  excel ;  and  in  his  way  to  it, 
contrary  to  all  sense  and  reason,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  a 
long  course  of  discipline  the  most  severe  and  humiliating : '  while, 
another,  possessed  of  shining  talents  and  an  unconquerable 
thirst  for  literature,  shall  have  his  views  crossed,  his  pursuits 
checked,  and  at  length  be  thrust  into  a  station  of  life,  wherein 
his  whole  object  is  to  be  the  getting  a  maintenance,  or  at  most 
the  gaining  a  little  sordid  wealth.     How  preposterous  this  ! 

To  avoid  such  mistakes  we  should  consider  well  our  children's 
natural  abilities,  and  call  in  the  assistance  of  others,  if  needful, 
to  that  end.  The  powers  of  nature,  like  the  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens, gradually  open,  and  by  diligently  watching  their  progress, 
an  employment  not  a  little  pleasing  to  a  fond  parent,  we  shall. 
quickly  discern  what  kind  of  culture  is  the  fittest  for  them,  and 
give  a  good  guess  to  what  use  they  may  be  best  applied  when^ 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  By  various  ways  we  may  come  at  an  idea 
of  the  particular  talent  or  endowment  which  marks  their  mental 
character,  whether  it  be  imagination  or  judgment,  ingenuity  or  sa- 
gacity, memory  or  invention,  study  or  action ;  and  to  the  prevail- 
ing cast  of  their  minds  we  should  accommodate  our  instructions 
and  modes  of  education.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  both  our  busi- 
ness and  theirs.  Thus  gently  leading  them  forward  in  the  path 
nature  hath  pointed  out  for  them,  we  shall  with  the  blessing  of 
God  successfully  conduct  them  to  the  object  of  our  wish — ^that 
station  of  life  which  Providence  has  designed  them  for.    Again, 

3.  We  should  well  study  their  tempers. 

Tliis  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  forming  the  morals  of 
children,  of  which  we  are  to  speak  more  particularly  under  the 
next  head.  In  the  mean  while  it  must  he  observed,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  in  the  general  alike  in  all,  and  thst  tb^  propen- 
sities and  passions  of  mankind  are  each  of  them  vitiated  and  de- 
praved. But  then  it  is  as  certain,  that  one  passion  usually  pre- 
dominates ;  and  it  is  this  that  marks  the  characters  of  men|  aud 
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dkflnguishes  them  from*  one  Another  in  the  public  walk  of  life. 
Hence  we  say  of  one  that  he  is  proud^  and  bf  another  that  he  is 
bumble,  that  is,  they  are  comparatively  ao,  humility  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  and  pride  in  the  Litter,  hot  being  the  predominant 
ptosion.  In  like  manner  we  say  of  one  that  he  is  hot  and  pas-< 
sionate,  and  of  another  that  he  is  meek  and  gentle  ?  of  one  that 
he  is  obstinate 'and  tenacious^  and  of  another  that  he  is  soft  and 
flexible :  of  one  that  he  is  reeerved  and  gloomy,  and  of  another 
that  he  is  frank  and  open : .  in  fine,  of  this  person  that  he  is  co- 
^vetous  and  selfish,  andof  that.that  heis  liber^and  benevolent.' 

Now.  as  the  seeds  of  all  these  passions  are •  in  children,  and  as 
R  is  true  of  themvas  well  as  of 'grown  persons,  that  one  prevails 
more  than  the.  rest,  and  so  forms  a  diversity  of  character  among 
them  :  as  this,>  I  say,  is  the  case^  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  use 
their  endeavours,  to  .'find  out  what  is  the  predominant,  passion.^ 
And  indeed  this  may  be  done,  in  most  cases,  without  much  dii^. 
Iicu1ty«  But  a  few  years  will  pass  over  their  heads,  before  we 
shall  discover  what  vice  they  are  most  prone  to.  Now  to  that 
vicious  temper  our  attention,  reproof^,  counsels,  and  restraints 
should  be  chiefly  jdirected.  With  this  object  in  our  eye  we 
shall  be  better  enabled  to  guide  the  whole  tenor  of  our  conduct 
towards  them.  This  will  meet  our  severe  reprehension,  when 
perhaps  we  shall  judge  it  prudent  to  overlook  some  other  in*, 
advertencies,  or  sallies  of  ill-temper:  and  every  appearance  of 
r^esistance  on  their  part  to  this  predominant  passion,,  will  meet: 
our  warm  approbation  and  praise.  '  In  short,  this  clear  discern- 
ment of  their  particular  disposition,  wUl  have  a  material  and  hapi- 
py  efiect  upon  a  prodigious  vaJ-iety  of  particulars  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them,  too  numerous  to  be.  here  recited.  Stud^  then 
well,  parents,  your  children's  natural  tempers. — This  leads  us  to 
the  second  head  of  advice, 

.    II.  It  should  be  the  care  of  parents  to  instil  virtuotts  principles 
into  their  children. 

By  virtuous  principles  I  meanrsuch  practical  notions  or  max- 
ims of  conduct,  respecting  truth,  justice,  temperance,  modesty,, 
benevolence,  and  tke  like,  as  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Now 
the  question  to  be  discussed  here  is,  How  these  notions  or  max- 
ims iure  to  be  instilled  into  children  ? 
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In  general^  the  measures  we  tdce  with  them  to  this  <eiily 
shoulcKbe  adapted  to  their  age«  capacities,  and  particular  turo 
of  mind.  We  should  begin  with  their  perceptions,  not  too  has* 
tily  reasoning  with  them  before  they  are  capable  of  laying  pro* 
positions  together,  and  inferring  from  them*  Plain,  simple  ideas 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  held  up  to  their  view,  so  they 
^ill  quickly  come  to  know  what  we  mean  by  ill-humour  and 
good«nature,  falsdiood  and  truth,  pride  and  humility,  coifardice 
and  courage,  impudence  and  modesty,  and  the  like:  and  our 
opinion  respecting  these  they  will  quickly  perceive,  by  our  coun* 
tenance  and  manner  as  well  as  language.  When  reason  begins 
to  expand,  the  true  grounds  of  these  virtues  and  opposite  vices 
should  be  explained  to  them,  the  real  excellence  and  use  of  the 
former,  and  the  wretched  deformity  and  evil  of  the  hitter:  the 
notice  God  takes  of  these  matters,  and  his  displeasure  at  the 
one,  and  approbation  of  the  other.  And  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  impressing  these  ideas  on  their  minds,  such  as  by  oo 
tesional  hints,  stories  contrived  to  amuse  their  fancy  and  strike 
their  passions,  the  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  and  particularly 
the  historical  relations  of  the  Bible  a.  Here  give  me  leave  to 
recommend  two  lessons  of  great  importance  to  be  inculcated  oa 
young  people,  namely,  Self-command  and  PunctuaUiyto  engage^ 
ments. 

But  instructions  will  be  of  little  use  unless  reduced  to  prae* 
tice.  A  strict  attention  therefore  is  to  be  paid  to  their  words 
and  actions.  Every  conformity,  and  every  aim  ,to  conform  to 
what  is  right,  should  be  rewarded.  And  every  departure  from 
what  is  right,  if  wilful  and  obstinate,  should  be  punished.. 
Great  prudence,  however,  is  necessary  to  regulate  this  business 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  regard  of  the  kinds,  degrees, 
and  seasons  of  them.  An  open,  ingenuous,  manly  temper  should 
be  cherished  as  much  as  possible,  and  rewards  and  punishments 

a  Xenophon  teUs  lu,  **  the  Persian  children  went  to  8chool»  and  spent  their 
time  in  learning  the  principles  of  justice^  aa  children  !n  other  ooontries  do  to 
gain  the  Icnowledge  of  letters.  Their  governors  deroted  the  greatest  part  of  tho 
day  to  the  deciding  canaes  among  them,  respecting  the%  Tiolenoe^  and  deceit; 
punishing  those  whom  they  found  guUty  in  any  of  these  matters*  or  who  were 
convicted  of  unjust  accusation.  Ingratitude  too»  they  punished,  a  c;rime^  which 
though  the  principal  occasion  of  animosity,  is  little  taken  notice  of  among  men.** 

XSNOPU.  C^rxhpmi.  lihb  1. 
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'aceoxamodated  to  it.  ^  Corporal  penalties  and  indulgences  maf 
on  some  particular  occasions'  be  necessary,  but  if  they  exceedf 
are  ill-timed,  and  too  often  repeated)  they  will  produce  a  conr 
trary  effect  to  what  b  intended ;  they  will  harden,  not  meliorate* 
Ye  fathers,  says  the  sqpostle  to  the  Ephesians,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath  a.  **  Be  not  severe,  over-bearing,  and  tyran* 
Bical  in  your  behaviour  towards  your  children,  lest  you  rouse 
their  angry  passions,  and  excite  in  them  such  resentments 
against  you,  as  may  occasion  indecent  expressions,  and  prqudict 
them  against  the  religion  you  profess.  But  on  the  contrary, 
be  mild  and  gentle  in  your  treatment  of  them,  and  never  have 
recourse  to  rigorous  measures,  until  the  necessity  of  the  case 
require  it.  And  even  then,  let  your  passsions  first  subside,  be* 
fore  you  proceed  to  the  painful  business  of  chastising  them." 

Great  care  also  should  betaken  as  to  the  company  they  keep, 
and  the  masters  and  tutors  to  whom  their  education  is  entrusted. 
To  forbid  their  forming  connections  with  persons  of  their  owa 
age,  would  be  unnatural.  But  as  bad  habits  are  insensibly  con- 
tracted by  an  intimacy  with  ill-bred  and  disorderly  children,  and 
the  reverse  is  the  case  by  frequent  intercourses  with  those  of 
good  principles  and  manners;  the  former  should  be  studiously 
avoided,  and  the  latter  industriously  sought.  The  good  char 
racter  too  of  servants,  with  whom  children  must  of  necessity 
frequently  converse,  is  of  great  importance  to  their  morals. 
David's  resolution  not  to  suffer  a  liar  or  a  deceitful  person  to 
dwell  under  his  roof,  was  as  prudent  as  it  was  pious.  But 
this  object,  in  regard  of  masters  and  tutors,  is  of  essential  con- 
sequence. Their  professional  qualifications,  be  they  ever  so 
considerable,  will  by  no  means  balance  the  account  against  any 
defect  here.  How  can  that  parent  be  supposed  to  have  his  chit-* 
dren's  interest  at  heart,  who,  with  his  eyes  open,  commits  them 
to  the  care  of  those  who  are  void  of  all  principle  and  decency  ? 

The  kind  of  books,  likewise,  which  children  are  permitted  to 
read  for  their  amusement,  is  a  subject  deserving  our  notice* 
The  wretched  trash  of  plays,  novels,  and  romances  with  which 
the  world  is  overrun,  bath  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  morale 
of  youtig  people.  It  hath  corrupted  the  principles,  enfiame4 
the  imagmation,  and  vitiated  the  taste  of  thousands.     With 

«  Eph.  \U  4i. 
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lM>oks  of  this  sort  a  prudent  parent  will  not  suffer  the'  dosets  of 
bis  children  to  be  disgraced.  Nor  yet,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  their  morals,  will  he  interdict  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  imagination.  In  the  well-selected  writings  of 
poets,  historians,  and  natural  philosophers,  he '  will  find  a  fund 
of  entertainment  for  their  leisure  hours :  and  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  friends  of  taste  and  cheerfulness,  as  well  as 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  he  will  gladly  introduce 
them. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  recommend  to  parents,  under 
this  head^  and  that  is,  the  exhibiting  to  their  children,  in  their 
own  temper  and  conduct,  a  fair  and  bright  portrait  of  those  vir^ 
tues  to  which  by  their  instructions  they  endeavour  to  attract 
their  attention.  The  duties  of  morality,  when  beheld  by  the 
youthful  eye  through  the  pleasing  mirror  of  their  example, 
whom  natural  affection  hath  taught  them  to  revere  and  love, 
will  be  apt  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart.  And 
those  must  be  very  depraved  children  indeed,  who  whilst  they « * 
carry  their  parents'  image  in  their  countenances,  can  take  pains 
to  persuade  the  world,  that  they  bear  no  affinity  to  them  in  their 
nobler  part. 

III.  The  duty  of  catechizing  our  children  comes  next  to  be 
considered. 

Under  the  former  head,  our  attention  was  wholly  confined  td 
those  instructions  which  respect  their  moral  conduct.  But  our 
views  certainly  ought  to  extend  further — to  Religion.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  intimate  connection  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality :  he  who  possesses  the  former  cannot  be  destitute  of  the 
latter,  for  what  is  religion  without  morals  ?  But  it  is  possible  a 
man  may  in  the  general  be  sober,  honest,  good-natured,  and  yet 
be  a  stranger  to  real  piety.  A  variety  of  motives  may  operate 
to  give  a  decent  and  respectable  east  to  a  person's  external  de- 
portment, who  yet  pays  not  an  ingenuous,  cordial  regard  to  the 
authority  of  God, 

Now  religion  is  the  most  important  concern  in  the  whole 
world ;  it  essentially  affects  our  present  comfort  and  usefulnessy 
and  our  future  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  religion  is 
founded  in  knowledge;  for  as  God  is  the  grand  object  of  it, 
there  must  be  some  idea  of  him  and  his  will,  previous  to  the  ex- 
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vrcise  of  suitable  aflfections  towards  him*  This  knowledge  is 
communicated  by, the  two  mediums  of  his  works  and  word.  To 
these,  therefore,  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  be  directed,  in  ordev 
to  the  heart's  being  duly  impressed  and  influenced  thereby.  It 
is  true  indeed,  there  may  be  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God 
witliout.  any  salutary  effect  resulting  from  it :  yet  it  is  as  true, 
that  those  affections  which  constitute  a  religious  character,  can** 
not  exist  where  there  is  no  speculative  knowledge  of  God. 
Since  therefore  there  can  be  no  religion  without  knowledge,  and 
since  we  have  the  means  of  knowledge,  it  is  our  unquestionable 
duty  to  iise  those  means  ourselves,  and  to  recommend  the  use 
of  them  to  others.  And  upon  this  ground  stands  the  obligation 
of  parents  to  catechize  their  children. 

But  here  it  will  be  said,  "  There  are  other  supposed  revela* 
lions  of  the  will  of  God  besides  the  Bible,  and  they  too  who  re- 
receive  the  Bible,  are  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
«ense  of  it.  Is  it  then  the  duty  of  Mahometans,  Jews,  Ro« 
tnanists,  and  the  various  denominations  of  reformed  Christians 
to  catechise  their  children,  agreeably  to  their  own  symbols  or 
creeds  ?"  Most  certainly.  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  pos- 
sess a  book,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  divine  authority,  to  affix 
what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  idea  to  the  contents  of  it,  and 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  knowledge  thereof  is  of  essential  mo« 
loent  to  my  happiness  here  and  hereafter :  and  not  feel  myself 
obliged  to  instruct  my  children,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  in  these 
important  matters  ?  If  it  be  ^aid,  ^^  Then  the  most  eyroueoua 
religions  may  be  propagated  in  the  world :"  all  the  reply  I  have 
to  make  is,  ^^  Great  is  the  truth,  and  it  will  prevaiL"  Let  it 
stand  on  its  own  proper  ground,  without  the  unnatural  and  for 
reign  aid  of  worldly  penalties  on  the  one  hand,  or  worldly  emo- 
luments on  the  other,  and  he  who  is  attached  to  it  upon  right 
principles,  will  not  be  in  pain  about  the  event. 

But  there  are  three  objectioQs  yet  in  the  way  of  catechiaing 
children,  which  must  be  removed,  or  the  duty  will  be  still  ne- 
glected. They  arise  from  three  quarters,  and  those  too  of  very 
different  descripticteis*  .Some  object,  ^'  it  prejudices  free  en- 
quiry."— Others,  ^'  It  is  taking  God's  work  out  of  his  hand  into 
our  own." — And  the  rest,  "  It  hath  been  so  long  neglected  we 
know  not  how  tp  set  about  it*" 


lit 
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It  is  ii^kaowiedged  that  the  prejudices  of  educstion  are  venf 
strong,  and  that  sentiments  imbibed  from  their  parents  in  early 
life,  children  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted,  without  thoroitghlj 
enquiring  into  them.  But  if  this  proves  any  thing  to  the  pur« 
pose  of  the  objector,  it  proves  too  much.  It  proves  that  they" 
are  to  be  taught  nothing  about  which  mankind  are  divided,  and 
so  are  to  be  held  in  total  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  all 
science,  and  of  morality  too  as  well  as  religion.  Some  points^ 
indeed,  in  religion  men  are  more  divided  about  than  others* 
But  if  a  parent  has  made  up  his  mind  upon  those  points,  and 
believes  them  to  be  of  the  last  importance  to  his  own  happiness 
here  and  hereafter;  how  is  it  possible  for  him,  as  I  said  before, 
to  feel  the  affection  of  a  parent,  and  to  conceal  the  knowledge 
of  these  matters  from  his  children  ?  It  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  that 
he  should  be  explicit  and  earnest  with  them.  Common  sense^ 
indeed,  will  teach  him  to  begin  with  truths  that  are  self-evident, 
and  so  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  those  which  require  further  in* 
vestigation,  according  as  their  capacities  will  admit.  And  it  will 
be  his  unquestionable  duty,  to  lay  before  them  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  every  point  in  religion  he  holds  up  to  their  view,  and 
to-  persuade  them  to  attend  diligently  to  the  evidence,  insisting 
that  implicit  faith  will  be  of  little  avail,  that  their  receiving  this 
or  that  truth  merely  on  his  authority  will  have  only  a  partial  if 
not  ill  effect,  and  that  to  believe  rightly  is  to  believe  on  evi«> 
dence— evidence  that  shall  clearly  appear  to  themselves  to  be  of 
divine  ig|tbority.  And  if  children,  thus  instructed,  wiQ  suffer 
prejudices  in  favour  of  their  parents'  religion  to  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  enquiry,  and  to  preclude  all  further  information  and 
conviction,  the  fault  is  their  own. 

But  there  are  others  who  tell  us,  that  ^^  the  catechizing  chil- 
dren is  a  fruitless  business,  if  not  ahold  invasion  on  the  province 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.''  It  is  his  office,  say  they,  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  renew  the  heart ;  and  the  work  ought  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  hand.  But  it  is  true  of  this  objection, 
as  well  as  of  the  former,  that  if  it  proves  any  thing  it  proves  too 
much.  For,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  influence  which  pervades 
through  the  creation,  and  without  which  the  labours  of  the  hus* 
bandman  would  be  fruitless,  might  be  urged  as  an  argument  te 
justify  a  total  cessation  from  ploughing  and  sowings  and  all  the 
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oCigrieidtiif  e  ftnd  gatdeniiig.  Th^  grace  of  God,  it  is 
tcue^  i»  necessiury  to  reaew  the  heart.  But  tbb  grace  is  exerted 
in  d  manner  perfectly  agreeable  with  tmr  frame  and  construction 
at  reaaonable  creaAorea*  We  have  the  means  of  divine  know* 
ledgei  the  Seriptures^  and  we  are  required  to  read,  consider,  and 
search  tbem :  and  in  such  use  of  our  Bibles  we  may  hope  to  re«> 
ceiv«  drvine  iUominatkm.  But,  becauae  without  such  illumina^ 
tion  our  study  of  them  will  be  vain  and  fruitless,  are  we  justified 
in  wholly  neglectbg  the  use  of  them  ?  Upon  this  principle 
preaching,  and  every  other  mode  of  instruction,  might  be  inters 
dieted*  Bnt  it  is  a  fact  which  the  experience  of  many  ages  has 
taught,  that  a  senous  attenttea  en  the  part  of  parents  to  the 
duty  we  ate  recommeoding,  haa  often  been  accompanied  with 
the  most  salutary  advantage  to  dmr  children.  The  Israelites 
received  a  particular  cbargt  tnm  Moses  respecting  this  matter  a^ 
and  Timothy  had  reason  to  bless  God  as  long  as  he  lived  for 
the  pious  instructions  of  hia  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother 
Eunice  d«  And  it  is  also  to  be  observed  of  those  children  of  re* 
ligioue  parents  who,  having  foraodc  the  path  of  virtue  in  their 
youth,  are  yet  afterwards  redaimed  and  converted;  that  their 
former  speculative  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity 
is  of  no  small  use  to  them :  whilst  othera  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  early  instruction,  when  they  become  serious^ 
stand  in  need  of  being  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
orttdes  of  Godi 

.  As  to  the  last  objection,  *^  We  know  not  how  to  set*  about  it.'* 
I  need  say  nd  more  to  it  than  that  it  is  to  be  feared  whatever  men's 
preteocea  maV  be^  it  rnsidts  from  the  want  of  a  firm  persuasion 
a[  the  truth  of  that  rdigion  ihey  profess*  Believe  your  religion^ 
firs,  .feel  it,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  then  withhold  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  your  children  if  you  can.  Once  disposed 
io.your  duty,  you  will  not  be  long  at  a  loss  how  to  perform  it* 

And  now  from  what  has  been  said  in  vindication  of  this  duty, 
the  ns^fire  of  it  inay  in  general  be  collected*  We  shall  how- 
ever add  tfarae  or  four  important  remarks  concerning  it,  without 
enlnrg^g  en  them.-— The  memories  of  children  should  not  be 
overkuithened,  lest  this  service,  which  ought  to  be  i^endered 
agreeable  to  diem,  become  tedious  and  irksome.*— What  they 

«  IMt  s&  l»^il.  ^d  Tim.  L  5.  ill.  1& 
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we  tiraght  shoold  he  as  fidly  aiid  deaiiy  exjilaiiiad  to  ikm  m 
po8sible.«^The  divine  authority  should  be  brought  hoine  to 
every  article  of  instmctioii.^— And' their  various  degrees  of  im- 
portance should  be  particularly  pdated  out  to  them.  From  Jl 
which  it  appears  that  great  discretion,  as  well  as  zeal  and  atten- 
iion,  is  necessary  to  qualify  parents  for  the  right  disdiarge  of 
this  duty. — We  proceed  now  to  the  next  duty  to  be  urged  on 
parents,  and  that  is, 

IV.  The  aUuring  ckiidren  to  a  ckeerfid  aHmdanee  oh  dmm 
ncorship. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  former  head,  and  so  many 
particulars  have  been  thrown  out  on  this  in  a  preceding  dis- 
course,  that  a  few  words  will  suffice  here.*«-In  the  plurase  ofdi^ 
vine  worship  I  include  the  duties  of  private,  family,  and  public 
devotion.     The  obligations  of  men  in  general  to  these  duties, 
must  at  present  be  tdcen  for  granted*     The  question  here  is, 
How  children  are  to  be  initiated  into  them  ? 
-    As  to  private  prayer,  morning  and  evening,  they  should  be 
early  taught  the  reasonableness  and  importance  of  it*     In  theit 
younger  days  it  may  be  proper  to  assist  them  with  plain,  abort, 
expressive  forms,  suited  to  their  ages  and  capacities,  of  which 
we  have  some  very  admirable  ones  in  our  language.     But  the 
main  thing  is  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  wants,  and  of  their 
dependance  upon  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  for  the  sup- 
ply of  them.     These  sentiments  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
hearts  will  have  a  in^hty  effect  to  impel  thism  to  tb^  duty. 
The  reading  the  word  of  God  too  should  be  eamestlyineulested* 
And  their  other  exerdses  and  amusements  should  be- so  arrang- 
ed, as  that  they  may  have  opportunity  for  retirement  at  the  pro- 
posed seasons :  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  instructed,  that 
that  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  must  be  free  and  cor^ 
dial,  not  the  fruit  of  compulsion ;  humble  and  modest,  not  the 
result  of  shew  and  ostentation. 

•  As  to  family  and  public  worship,  we  have  discoursed  largely 
dt  these  duties  on .  a  former  occasion :  we  shall  here  therefore 
only  add,  that  children  should  be  required  to  attend  re^pilady 
and  seriously  upon  them,  and  that  these  services  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  render  them  as  little  tedious  as  possible.  But 
I  must  not  omit  mentipning  again  in  this  place  the  vast  impor- 
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tanee  of  ftaying  firequently  «Qd  earnestly  with  Uiem^  fixr  the 
blessing  of  God  on  i£  our  instmctions  and  connsels ;  and  of 
k;xAng  them  exasaples,  by  ooi  daily  tempers  and  conduct,  of  ge-^ 
naine  Tirtue  and  of  cheerful  and  unaffected  piety, 
'    V.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  ckildren  leamifig» 

By  homing  here  I  mean  such  instmction  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  is  suited  to  the  capacity  and  genius  of  a  child,  and 
to  the  station  of  life  he  is  to  fill.  This  is  a  subject  which  well 
deserves  particular  discission.  But  as  the  consideration  of  it 
would  carry  us  too  far,  and  may  likewise  be  deemed  improper 
in  a  discourse  which  hath  religion  for  its  grand  dbject,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  referring  parents  to  those  authors  whp 
have  written  the  most  ably  on  this  point  a.  It  now  then  only 
remains, 

VI.  And  lastly,  that  we  offer  some  observations  on  the  duty 
of  par^ts  respecting  ike  settkmetU  of  their  children  in  life* 
'    The  period  to  which  we  have  conducted  children,  and  in 
which  we  are  now  to  view  them,  is  the  most  critical  and  impor* 
tant  in  all  their  lives.     They  are  just  passing  from  minority  to 
.  majority.     Puerility  yields  to  judgro^t,  and  fancy  to  consideta- 
tibn :  yet  with  the  understanding  which  youth  possess  there  is 
iisuaQy,  through  inetperience,-  a  miitute  of  vanity  and  conceit^ 
which  is,  however,  often  bahmced  with  great  frankness  and 
generosity  of  temper.     The  passions  now  acquire,  their  full 
strength.     A  thousand  objects  address  their  senses,  and  va* 
nous  pleasing  and  enchanting  projects  open  to  their  view* 
And  such  being  their  character  they  are  exposed  to  many  dan- 
gers, and  a  false  step  at  this  period  may  be  followed  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences.     In  short  every  thing,  under  God,  de- 
pends upon  the  turn  they  now  take,  and  the  course  they  now 
pursue.     This  is  the  time,  therefore,  of  all  others  in  which  pa^ 
rents  should  summon  together  their  utmost  prudence,  good-na- 
ture, resolution,  and  piety,  in  order  to  the  guiding  them  into 
that  path  which  they  will  probably  pursue  to  the  end  of  their 
liv^.     Now  three  things  are  particularly  deserving  the  attetif* 
tion  of  parents  at  this  season,  the  conciliating  to  themselves 
their  children's  cordial  affections,  the  asserting  properly  their  au- 

o  MUton*8  Tractate  of  Education.     Locke  on  Edacation.     Watts**  ImproT*» 
ment  of  the  Mind.    Hm  XVmptoTi  printod  for  VoMaf,  ke,  fce. 
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^tuxkf  oftff  ifaeti,  ftnd  the  eBdettvooring  to  liiod^tle  tUstr  o«t 
locvslive  and  th«k  children's  arabiticnu  views* 

Ingenuous  ohildreu  may  be  supposed,  when  dkoti  risbig  inte 
life,  to  feel  a  gvateful  seiiae  o£  1^  obKgttlions  they  owe  to-  tbeii 
patents  fer  a  theasand:  exprtasioas  of  tesdeniess  aqd  love  to* 
iraids  them  doriag  tkeit  miinteityy  which  will  scaxee  £ul  to  se- 
erne  to  them  the  most  kiml  and  gfntk:  treatment  in  return.  Baft 
it  sometimes  so  happens,  that. the  jealous  eye  wluch  parents 
keep  oa  their  own  authositjr,  now  their  children  are  just  becoat? 
iag  their  own  maslers;  the  painful  apprrfiensiona  they  feel  foi 
their  safety,  MW  they  are  just  launching  into  the  world;  and 
perhaps^  some  d»gtee  o£  aesimony  in  their  temper;  all  unite  to 
eveaite  su^h  a  diitatice .  and  reserve  in  their  behaMiQiiftry  as  tendl 
to  diminish  their  children's  reverence  and  affection.  But  thif 
riionld  W  carefcdly  guarded  agamst  a.  It  ia  an  evil  that  will 
be  more  poignantly  felt  now  than  formerly^  We  cannot  take 
too  much  pains, .  therefore^  to  convutce  them  that  we  most  ten- 
derly love  tbem,  and  that  their  boDovr  and  happiness  both  in 
this  world  and  anothei  lie  very  near  our  hearts^  Nor  e^  w^ 
carry  ourselves  towards,  thtioa  with  too  much  familiarity,  indut 
giente,^  and  eonfidenee,  provided  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
sink  into  contempt  in  dneir  eye.  Thus  tddng  every  possible 
tneasnre  to  render  ourselves  agreeabW  to  them,  they  will  feel 
themselves  warmly  atftacfaed  to  us»  will  never  be  so  happy  as 
when  in  our  company^  and  wHl  not  act  without  our  advice  and. 
consent  in  any  important  matter. 

-  But,  however  idiemade  of  governing  tbem  may  and  ought  to 
c^nge  wbh  their  age,,  parents  should  yet  preserve  their  autho* 
rity  over  tbem;  and  diet  not.  for  their  own  sokes  only  but  theiis 
alfto.  If  indeed  this  has  not  been  asserted  in  their  mtnority,  it 
will  be  a  vain  attempt  to  assume  it  now«  In  such  case  parents 
will  not  have  courage  to  elaim  their  own  ri^t,  and  children  will 
be  too  violent  and  headstrong  to  yield  it :  and  of  consequence 
both  wm  be  the  sufferers^  and  in  all  probability  sufferers  to  a 
very  great  degree.     To  this  point,  therefore^  great  atteution 


-errat  longe,  mea  qvidem  sententia. 
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ahodH  be  faU.  Nor  will  prudent  parents,  viko  hsr^-well  nm^ 
ducted  die  business  of  education  httlierla,  be  at  a  loss  here* 
Pirovidence  having  put  the  means  of  authority  into  their  lutndst 
they  will  let  their  childi^en  know  that  they  possess  then,  and 
that  they  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  purposes  for  wfaick 
tfaer  were  entrusted  with  diean. 

The  other  matter  we  mentkmed  is  also  of  great  oanseqneoce^ 
I  mean,  the  using  our  utmost  0»deaTou»,  at  this  important  pe** 
riod  partiailaarly,  to  moderate  our  own  and  our  children's  pas^on 
fcr  the  world.  The  passions  indeed  a£  elder  and  younger  peo^ 
pie,  in  regard  of  the  world,  express  themselves  differently: 
weahh  is  too  often  the  object  of  the  fbrmto:,  and  pleasure  an4 
honour  af  the  iatter.  But  if  parents  will  dtschai^e  their  duty 
properly  to  their  children  at  this  time,  they  nrast  take  paips  to 
bring  ibetr  own  views  as  to  the  aoquisitian  of  wealth  within 
moderate  bounds,  and  to  check  the  eager  ai»l  ambitious  desires 
of  their  children.  The  seeking  great  things  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, proved  the  occasion  of  losing  every  thing.  It  is  unpar* 
donable  in  parents  to  tempt  tiiek  children  with  prospects,  to 
which  Providence  hath  not  directed  their  views ;  aind  it  is  :a 
great  -sin  and  folly  in  chiklren  not  to  listen  attentively  to  those 
lessons  of  moderation  which  their  parents  teach  them. 

And  now,  deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  there  ^e 
three  objects  which  should  particularly  engross  the  attention  joi 
parents  respecting  tfaeir  efaildren---<xifRpaii^ — teme&s^-^and  (U^ 
Oances  m  marriage.  As  to  the'fimt,  the  leading  iliem  into  a 
strict  VQPtimacy  with  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  young  people,  and 
giving  «nch  persons,  at  llieir  invilation,  a  hearty  welcome  to  ouv 
bouses,  will  have  a  very  guest  t&cL  Jit  will  keep  them  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation,  and-  contribote  at  once  both  to  their  im<^ 
provement  and  happiness.  As  to  business,  their  particular  oc* 
enpations  or  professions  in  life  have  been  already  chosen,  and 
tbe  matter  new  is  to  find  out  fit  ^Bituatians  for  tfaeir  carrying  on 
the  one,  or  their  exereising  the  ntfaer.  In  tbe  choice  tof  tbese 
^e  object  ehould  be,  not  only  tbeir  worldly  success,  bet  the  se^ 
cifriog  them  from  snares  of  various  kinds,  too  ni^Bsereus  to  be 
mentioned  here.  Our  diligent  watch,  counsel,  and.  assistance 
they  will  daily  need,  Aud  these  parental  anxiety  and  affection 
will  not  fail  to  afford.   .And  iben^  as  tpldliances  they  pay  con* 
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tract  iD  mafrriage,  upon  which  oae  circain^noe  their  fiertore 
prospects  of  happiness  and  usefuhiess  will  ehiefiy  depend/ it  wiQ 
be  our  duty  to  exert  all  our  prudence,  influence,  and  ahilities 
on  their  behalf.  But  on  this  subject  I  forbear  to  enlarge  here, 
ns  it  hath  been  particularly  discussed  iu  a  former  discourse  a. 

To  close  the  whole.  In  the  discharge  of  all  these  duties,' 
permit  me  once  more  to  remind  you,  parents,  that  your  children's 
everlasting  welfare  should  be  your  grand  objeet^  and  should  over- 
rule every  other  consideration  whatever.  And  thus  endeavour- 
ing faithfully  to  fulfil  your  duty  towiards  them,  and  earnestly 
commending  them  to  the  protection  and  faveur  of  a  good  God, 
your  Father  and  their  Father,  you  may  hope  yourselves  to  see 
them  happy  and  useful  in  life;  and  having  had  yout  dying  eyes 
closed  with  their  dutiful  and  tender  hands,  to  meet  them  an- 
other day  in  heaven,  amidst  the  transporting  joys  and  triumphs 
of  that  blissful  state. 

PART  III. 

The  duties  which  parents  owe  to  their  children  having  been 
stated  and  explained,  we  proceed  now. 

Thirdly,  To  offer  some  suitable  arguments  to  persuade  pa- 
rents to  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  very  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  pa- 
rents being  persuaded  to  take  care  of  their  children.  What  !-— 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  persuade  men  to  that  which  it  should  be 
impossible  for  almost  any  force  to  restrain  them  from  doing?  Yes» 
it  is  necessary.  The  shameful  neglects,  in  regard  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  too  visible  in  this  country,  and  among  some  who 
claim  the  character  of  virtuous  and  religious  people,  justify  the 
assertion.  It  is  a  national  evil.  The  baneful  effects  of  it  are 
already  felt,  and  will  be  in  a  still  greater  degree,  if  a  refiurma^ 
tion  doe9  not  speedily  take  place.  Every  exertion,  tbere&re^ 
is  needful  on  our  parts  to  rouse  men  from  their  slumber,  and  to 
excite  them  to  a  duty,  which  the  Welfare  of  their  ChUdrennr- 
the  Interests  of  Civil  Society — ^and  the  Progress  ofBeligien  in 
the  world,  demand  at  their  hands.  These  are  the  topics  <m 
which  we  mean  to  enlarge :  and  may  God  command  his  blessing 
on  the  attempt ! 

a  Dmc  IV.  PAat  11.  •  •' 
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.    L  The  Wif^e  fffaur  chifdrmi  calls  loudly  upon  us  to  tdke 
all  the  cajse  we  can  of  their  education. 

Hiis  is  an  argument  addressed  to  natural  affection,  under  the 
guidance  of  season  and  religion :  and  parents  of  this  description 
cannot  avoid  feeling  the  force  of  it*  If  a  man  is  destitute  of  aU 
affection  to  his  ofi^)ring9  he  is  a  monster ;  and  though  in  a  hu- 
man shape,  to  be  beheld  with  abhorrence.  If  he  hath  affection 
for  his  children,  but  the  expressions  of  that  affection  hx^.wholly^ 
confined  to  their  animal  nature^  he  is  not  indeed  a  monster,  but 
he  must. not  be  called  a  reasonable  being:  his  proper  denomina- 
tion isithat  of  a  brute.  If  his  affection  extends  further  than 
merely  to  their  animal  nature,  and  his  object  is  their  advancement 
in  civil  society,  he  is  above  a  brute,  and  may  be  styled  a  man  of 
senae :  but  their  most  important  interests  having  no  share  in  his 
concern,  he  cannot  be  deemed  a  man  of  religion.  Now  it  is  with 
parents,  as  men  of  humanity^  good  seme^  and' pktjff  we  are  here 
reasoning.  To  your  view,  Sirs,  considered  in  each  of  these  lights, 
we  would  hold  up  the  great  object  of  your  children's  welfate.    • 

Tt>  your  Aumanity,  in  the  first  place^  we  would  commend  the 
care  of  your  children's  pecftons,  I  mean  their  animal  nature. 
H.ere  we  have  no  occasion  to  persuade.  Natural  affection  is 
instinct.  It  operates  without  reasoning.  Its  force  is  irre- 
sistible. Your  children  are  part  of  yourselves ;  you  feel  they 
wrea.  Your  image  they  carry  in  their  countenances.  To  you 
helfleaa  they  look  up  for  support.  To  your  arms  defenceless 
they  fly  for  protection.  Around  you  they  cling  as  their  guar- 
dians and  fi^iends.  You  cannot  suppress  ei^etions  of  tenderness 
and  love  towards  them..  You  cannot  cast  off  bowels  of  compas- 
sion for  them.  Yon  cannot  thrust  them  from  your  hearts,  while 
they  smile  in  your  fiices.  You  cannot  shut  your  ears  against 
their  cries,  white  they  implore  your  aid.  No.  Humanity  for- 
bids it.  The  idea  of  their  sufferiug  want,  poverty,  and  wretch- 
edness, makes  you  miserable,  harrows  up  your  very  soul.  Every 
nerve  yoo  would  exert  to  procure  them  sub^steuce,  and  leave 
no  effort  untried  to  rescue  th^m  from  destruction^ 

But  to  you  also  they  look  up,  or  we  for  them,  as  to  men  of 
undersfymding  and  prudence  j  to.ipake  what  provision  you  can 

a  Quid  dalchts  homiBum  fiiieri  a  aatan  datvm  est  qaam  wd  cul^ae  lilMri. 
^  CicEao- 
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fbr  tbeir  vscspiag  temporal  mtwry,  when  thty  ^w  upi'&io  IS&y 
aod  their  obtainiug  a  degree  at  least  of  tempond  luf  jMrnesi. 
You  have  knowledge  of  the  world.  You  have  ezpertenee.  You 
know  beforehand  the  dangers  of  various  kinds  to  wfaidi  they 
will  be  exposed,  and  the  exertions  that  are  necessary  in  wrioas 
ways,  in  order  to  procure  a  competency  of  weakh,  honottr,  a&d 
felicity.  You  dread  the  thought  of  their  sinking  into  poverty, 
iind  being  treated  with  contempt.  And  though  it  is  not  your 
object  to  raise  them  to  the  summit  of  worbfly  splendoor  and 
glory,  yet  yoia  would  gladly  introduce  tbem  into  situations  thai 
may  render  tbem  easy,  respectaUe,  and  uselul.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  He  who  has  possessed  you  of  parental  ufi^ctioo, 
has  also  endowed  you  with  reason  to  direct  to  the  proper  meads 
for  the  gratifying  that  affection.  And  what  are  those  mesas^ 
but  the  giving  them  a  fmuktit  and  virtuous  eduestioa.  A 
good  education  is  better  than  an  ample  fortune.  How  oai  you 
expect  that  they  should  be  successful  in  life^  if  not  prepared 
for  the  stations  they  are  to  fill  by  suitable  instruction  ?  An^ 
though  successful,  how  can  you  expect  that  they  should  be 
happy  and  useful,  if  principles  of  integrity,  industry,  sobriety, 
moderation,  and  benevolence  are  not  instilled  into  them  ?  To 
neglect  their  education,  therefore,  or  to  suffer  tbem  to  gtow  up 
tude  and  undisciplined,  without  laying  a  proper  restraint  upon 
their  passions,  is  to  oflfer  violence  to  natural  eilection,  or  at  leaiBt; 
to  fix  an  indelible  blot  upon  your  character  in  peint  of  prudence 
and  good  sense.  '*  We  ought  not  to  have  children,'^  says  a  wise 
heathen,  ^^  if  we  will  not  be  at  pains  to  train  and  educate 
them  a." 

But  the  object  which  most. of  aH  demands  your  attention,  is 
the  mhxxiUm  of  iheir  immortal  aouls.  You  bebeve  there  is  a 
God,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  good  and  evil,  that  men 
cannot  be  bappy  in  this  life  if  they  do  not  approve  the  former 
^nd  shun  the  latter,  that  religion  is  the  noblest  source  of  real 
pleasure,  that  though  your  children  were  possessed  of  all  that 
this  world  can  afford,  without  an  interest  in  the  fovoar  of  God 
they  would  be  miserable,  that  they  must  die,  that  they  are  amen** 
able  at  the  divine  tribunal,  that,  their  souls  are  immortal,  and 
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t&ftV  tdilcMtd^y'believe  in  Christ,  and  nxe  his  geonitie  disciples, 
tfaey  *at«'  tmdone  for  ever*  Ybu  believe,  I  say,  these  great 
truths,  or  however  you  profess  to  Iwlieve  them.  How  can  you 
then  love  your  children,  and,  having  the  least  share  of  common 
aense,  not  feel  yourselves  iiftpdled  by  an  irresistible  kind  of  ne« 
eessity  to  hold  up  to  their  view  these  truths,  with  all  the  evi-* 
dence  that  accompanies  thera ;  and  to  press  upon  them  their  im* 
portance,  with  teiffs  of  anxiety  and  earnestness  ?  If  you  do  not 
be^eve  them,  that  indeed  will  account  ior  your  neglect.  But 
if  you  do,  and  yet  neglect  to  inculcate  them,  yours  is  the  most 
absurd  character  in  the  world.  Give  your  children  a  religious 
education,  or  say  Id  so  many  words  that  you  have  no  religion 
yourselves,  and  that  you  hold  it  all  In.  contempt.  Do  justice  to 
your  own  principles  and  to  them,  or  be  content  to  be  called  what 
you  really  are,  either  infidels  or  focds.  How  can  you  have  na^ 
tural  afibction  !-^how  can  you  have  parental  tenderness ! — ^faow 
ean  you  feel  these  dear  parts  of  yourselves  twine  about  your 
kearts ! — ^and  be  reconciled  to  the  agonizing  sight  of  viewing 
them  plunged  snthe  depths  of  vice  and  sin,  going  down  to  death 
tod  the  grave  uader  the  weight  of  accumulated  guilt,  and  suf- 
fering the  wrath  of  God  in  all  its  tremendous  forms  in  the  world 
to  come?  What  i^  on  the  last  solemn  day  of  account,  your  in-> 
jiured  ehildrmi  e^ouM  thus  address  their  Judge,  in  the  presence  of 
that  great  assembly  1-—*^  True,  my  gulh  is  great,  but  it  had, not 
been  so  great,  if  my  parents  had  diecharged  their  duty  towards  me. 
To  their  negle^sts  and  indulgences  I  owe  my  ruin.  They  told 
me  nothing  about  God,  and  Christ,  and  another  world.  They* 
did  not  inform  my  mind,  awaken  my  conscience,  and  restrain  my 
jlasslotis.  They  did  not  pray  with  me  or  for  me.  They  took  no 
oare  about  my  salvation.  All  their  concern  was  for  my  worldly 
prosperity,  let  what  would  become  of  my  immortal  soul.  Ah  ! 
you,  you  unnatural  parents,  are  the  authors  of  these  my  mi** 
aeries.''  How  will  ye  endure,  Sirs,  such  reproaches  as  these? 
But  in  order  to  do  justice  to  this  argument,  taken  from  the 
eoBCem  we  feel  for  the  welfare  of  our  children,  we  must  detain 
your  attention  a  Uttle  longer,  while  we  paint,  in  two  opposite 
inatances,  the  dive&l  effects  of  want  of  education  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  the  happy  effects  of  a  good  education  on  the  other. 
Iff  the  meau  while  it  wjll  be  proper. to  observe,  that  there  are. 
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XK»  doubt)  many  instances  of  those  whe»  ihrough  tlie 
uary  interposition  of  divine  grace,  have,  stirmounted  tfae  e^ls  ren 
suiting  from  the  want  of  this  inestimable  blessing*  The  tender 
bowels  of  their  heavei^y  Father  have  ipore  than  compensated 
the  brutaUty  <^  their  natural  parents.  And  it  shoidd  also  be. 
farther  observed,  that  the  best  education  parents  can  possibly, 
give  their  diildren,  sometimes  fails  of  the  desired  end,  and  is, 
indeed  never  successful  without  the  concurrence  idT  a  superior 
influence.  It  is  the  voice,  however,  of  reaaon  and  the  BiUe, 
that  the  means  God  has  appointed  be  used :  and  woebe  to  them 
who  dare  wilfully  to  neglect  them ! 

But  to  return.  The  miserdile  efiects  of  an  ili-educatiou 
might  be  shewn  in  many  sad  instances;  ane>  however,  shall 
suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  The  unhappy  pierson  to  whom 
I  refer,  was  the  son  of  parents  in  good  but  not  very  affluent 
circumstances,  of  easy  indulgent  dispositions,  not  without  a  share 
of  common  sense,  and  generally  considered  as  people  of  religi<Mi« 
Their  son,  to  all  appearance,  they  tenderiy  loved.  Whilst 
young  and  under  the  management  of  his  mother,  the  businesa 
was  to  gratify  him  with  whatever  he  asked  for,  and  not  to  suffei 
him  to  be  crossed  in  any  particular.  As  he  grew,  his  deptaved, 
passions  which  had  received  little  or  no  check,  gathered  strength; 
and  €0  blind  were  his  parents  a$  to  account  them,  or  at  least  to 
speak  of  them,  in  the  light  of  virtues  rather  than  vices*  Pride 
was,  in  their  eye,  spirit ;  ill-^humour,  manly  resolotioa  i  art» 
good  sense;. and  pertness,  wit.  The  authority  which  they 
ought  to  have  exercised  over  him,  he  claimed  over  them ;  and 
his  will,  instead  of  (heir*,  was  law.  The  masters  who  were  ti^ 
instruct  him,  received  particular,  charge  not  to  be  severe  with 
him,  and  to  excuse  him  of  exercises  required  of  other  childreut 
his  tender  health  not  admitting  of  such  ex^tions.  Improve* 
inent  in  knowledge  was  referred  to  ri^  years,  and  indu%ence 
thought  to  be  the  best  means  to  establish  his  constitution,  and 
attach  his  affection  to,  themselves.  Averse  to  all  thought  about 
religion,  he  was  not  to  be  pressed  on  those  matters,  lest  he  should 
conceive  an  unconquerable  pr^dice  against  it*  Catechiauig 
was  drudgery,  luid  he  would  come  by  and  by  to  understand  the 
principles  of  reUgion  in  a  more  rational  and  easy  way.  Pub- 
lic worship  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  w^olLy  neglected,  b^t  a  c&or 
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Btafit  akendahce  on  it  wasr  to  lie  dispensed  mth,  lest  he  should 
grow  sick  of  these  tedious  services.  Family  worship  was  but 
now  and  then  observed,  and  his  presence  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Companions  he  must  h^ive,  and  these  of  such  a  sort  as 
suited  his  humour,  provided  they  were  not  the  vulgar,  and  openly 
pro&ne.  A  profession  in  life  was  thought  of  for  him,  but  the 
usual  discipline  to  qualify  him  for  it  deemed  unnecessary,  as 
he  would  be  likely  to  possess  a  cotnpeteacy  without  excelling 
in  his  profession.  As  he  grew  towards  man's  estate,  gratifica^ 
•tions  in  this  and  that  way  were  but  natural  to  youth,  and  his 
desires,  which  gradually  becamie .  demands,  must  be  complied 
with.  : 

His  passions  now  acquire  strength.  Conceit,  ambition,  and 
pleasure  mark  every  step  he  takes.  With  difficulty  he  is  to  be 
restrained  from  open  acts  of  indecency  and  vice.  His  parents 
at  length  begin  to  see  their  mistake,  and,  like  old  Eli,  they 
feebly  chide  him,  saying.  My  son^  why  do  you  so  ?  Inattention 
to  their  admonitions  ripens  into  unnatural  indifference  to  their 
persons,  and  utter  contempt  of  their  authority.  Into  the  world 
he  violently  precipitates  himself,  throwing  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  his  lawless  passions,  resolving  he  will  have  his  full  swing 
t>f  carnal  mirth  and  pleasure.  They,  overwhelmed  with  anxiety 
and  distress,  follow  him  with  their  earnest  cries,  tears,  and  en- 
treaties, but  all  in  vain  they  tell  him  now  of  God,  his  soul, 
death,  and  a  future  judgment.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
infidelity.  He  laughs  at  religion,  and  at  their  weakness  to  pro* 
fess  it,  searcely  believing  from  their  treatment  of  him,  that  they 
can  be  supposed  themselves  really  to  believe  it.  From  one  step 
be  proceeds  to  another,  till  at  length  having  reduced  himself  to 
poverty  and  want,  broken  the  hearts  of  his  parents,  and  ema- 
ciated his  constitution,  he  lies  down  .and  dies,  amidst  the  horrors 
of  an  awakened  conscienee  and  the  tremendous  apprehensions  of 
future  misery ;  with  his  last  breath  cursing  the  authors  under 
God  of  his  being,  for  their  having  by  their  neglect  and  indul* 
gence  devoted  htm  to  destruction* 

Can  we  behdd  such  a  scene,  and  our  hearts  not  bleed  with- 
in us  ?  Can  we  look,  parents,  upon  oiir  children,  and  apprehend 
it  possible  that,  through  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and  our 
neglect  tof  their  education^  the  Uke  event  may  happen  respectinj^ 
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any  of  then,  tnd  not  tremble  ?  Let  natotal  affection  eoileet  itt 
full  strength,  and  firom  our  own  tenderest  fedings,  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  and  religion,  let  us  reply  to  thb  questioo, 
Whether  we  ought  not  to  c^ert  our  utmost  i^orta,  in  a  depend- 
ance  on  the  grace  of  God,  A>  train  sqd  <mr  cAtUrm  in  tht  wag 
they  should  go  f  Bnt  as  the  honor  we  conceiTe  firom  the  distant 
apprehension  of  their  fittnre  wretchedness^  may  be  supposed  to 
rouse  us  to  action ;  so  the  transporting  pleasure  we  feel  from 
an  idea  of  die  honour  and  happiness  they  may  attain  to  in  tbii 
world  and  another,  cannot  fsil,  methinks,  sfweedy  to  allure  us 
to  our  duty*  To  this  dbject,  therefore,  let  me  now  lead  your 
attention,  in  an  instance  directly  opposed  to  that  we  have  de» 
scribed* 

The  parents  of  him,  whose  story  we  have  to  ralate,  were  plain^ 
sensible,  good  people ;  in  a  situation  beneath  envy  and  above 
contempt.  Their  child  they  dearly  loved,  and  they  had  no 
sooner  received  thb  pledge  of  their  mutual  afieotion  at  the  hands 
of  Providence,  than  they  began  to  grow  jealous  of  themselves, 
lest  their  tenderne^  for  him  should  prove  an  obstruction  to  the 
right  discharge  of  their  duty  to  him.  Widi  tears,  therefori?,  of 
unfeigned  piety  they  besought  God  to  enable  them  to  bring 
him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  His  en<<> 
gaging  temper  quickly  won  upon  their  hearts,  but  at  the  sama 
time  they  clearly  perceived  he  was  not  destitute  of  those  deprav* 
ed  passions  they  felt  in  themselves,  and  daily  lamented  before 
Cod.  The  restraining  and  conquering  them  was  the  first  object 
of  their  attention,  while  they  endeavoured,  by  the  most  soft  and 
insinuating  address,  to  impress  upon  his  imagination  and  heart 
sentiments  favourable  to  virtue  and  religion.  They  sternly 
frowned  on  every  effi^rt  <^ pride,  stubbornness,  and  malevolence  ; 
and  as  tenderly  cherished  every  expression  of  modesty,  gentle* 
ness,  and  good-nature.  They  established  their  authority  over 
him  by  firmly  insisting,  tinder  pain  of  their  severest  displeasure 
ion  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commands:  and  his  affeo 
tions  they  attached  to  themselves  by  every  possible  mark  of 
parental  fondness  and  familtarity.  To  the  love  of  knowledge, 
And  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every  branch  of  learning  to  which 
lie  applied,  they  allured  him  by  the  most  generous  and  wett*^ 
^med  rewards;  and  to  habita  of  industry,  adviety^  and  se]f-de^ 
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luat  they  imired  him,  by  a  couvae  of  diaei|4iB«».il8  eovdiielye  to 
tiie  heakb  of  biS'  body  as  that  of  hia  mixid.  Study  and  recreation* 
iq>plication  and  amusement,  tbey  blended  together  in  their  j^o* 
per  proportion. 

The  troths  of  religion  they  inculcated  upon  him  with  the 
moat  aasidnous  attention^  endeavouring  to  explain  them  to  hia 
understanding,  and  to  fix  the  eridence  of  them  upon  bis  con* 
ocience.  Tbey  presented  him  with  hiaovn  picture,  as  an  apos« 
tate  creature,  in  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  Bible,  and  held  up 
Christ  to  his  view  in  all  the  charma  of  his  transcendent  love. 
They  taught  him  diat  religion  was  an  irreconcilable  foe  to  sin^ 
and  a  hearty  friend  to  pleaaure.  They  prayed  fervently  with 
jiim  and  for  him^  and  often  urged  him  earnestly  and  with  tears 
to  pray  for  bimselE  And  to  all  their  instructions,  counselsf 
amd  entreaties,  they  added  the  powerful  allurements  of  their  owb 
sweet,  cheerful,  and  pious  example.  Thus  they  led  him  up,  by 
a  prudent,  steacly,  and  indulgent  hand,  tbrough  the  several  stagea 
of  education  firom  childhood  to  majority.  And  God  commands 
cd  hia  blessing  upon  their  endeavours,  giving  their  son,  whom 
they  tenderly  loved,  a  heart  to  obey  and  serve  him. 

And  now,^^  impressed  with  the  obligations  bo  owed  to  Heaven^ 
and  to  parents  whom  he  equally  revered  and  loved,  he  entei^ed 
on  life,  amidst  the  cordial  wishes  and  fervent  prayers  of  the 
wise  and  good,  whom  he  had  been  used  to  consider  as  his  beat 
friends,  and  had  made  his  only  companions.  In  the  station  he 
filled,  and  f<ff  which  he  was  well  quidified,  he  drew  to  him  the 
attention  and  regards  of  all  around  him.  Providence  smiled  on 
his  honest  labours  and  succeeded  them  beyond  his  expectations. 
An  agreecible  alliance  he  formed  in  marriage,  and  in  a  few  years 
a  hopeful  offspring  like  olive-plants  surrounded  his  table.  In 
the  world  he  was  respected,  among  his  friends  beloved,  and  by 
the  church  of  God  revered.  And  having  richly  paid  back  into 
the  bosoms  of  his  fond  parents,  with  filial  gratitude  and  attention^ 
the  returns  due  to  their  ardent  love  to  him,  he  at  length  placidly 
fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  his  own  children,  who  honoured  bis  me- 
mory with  the  same  unfeigned  affection  he  had  done  that  of  hia 
parents  before  him.  And  what  tongue  can  describe  the  jojt 
which  aucb  parents  and  such  a  son  must  now  feel  in  each  others 
embraces  above ! 
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'  With  this  transponing  scene  hefore  our  eyes,  which  of  i^ 
whose  breast  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  natural  affection,  ac- 
isompanied  with  a  sound  understanding  and  genuine  piety,  but 
must  cordially  fall  in  with  the  divine  admonition  in  our  text! 
'Tram  up  a  child  in  the  way  be  s/umld  ffo :  and  when  heisoUL, 
-he  will  not  dtpaartfrwn  i^.-— The  welfare  of  their  children,  dien, 
is  the  first  and  main  argument  we  would  urge  on  parents  to 
persuade  them  to  look  well  after  their  education.  But  our  at^ 
teution  ought  surely  to  extend  further,  I  mean, 

11.  'Yothe  interests  of  civil  society. 

Providence  hath  so  disposed  things  in  the  present  life,  as  that 
men  should  mutually  depend  upon  each  other  for  their  support^ 
protection,  and  happiness*  They  are  possessed  therefore  of  pas- 
sions which  irresistibly  impel  them  to  social  connections.  But 
society  cannot  subsist,  to  the  important  and  salutary  purposes 
of  its  appointment,  without  good  government.  And  govern- 
ment cannot  have  its  due  effect,  unless  men  are  in  general  per* 
-suaded  of  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  submission  to  it.  For 
though  the  laws  are  just  and  good,  and  those  who  govern  are 
intrusted  with  the  necessary  powers  for  carrying  them  into  exe- 
ctition,  yet,  if  profligacy  and  want  of  principle  universally  pre* 
vail,  the  wheels  of  government  will  be  clogged,  and  in  a  course 
of  time  every  thing  will  fall  back  into  its  original  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Now  education  is  the  natural  and  most 
^effectual  mean  to  prevent  those  evils,  which  are  so  inimical  to 
good  government,  and  of  consequence  to  the  interests  of  society. 

Sensible  of  this,  all  wise  lawgivers  have  taken  care,  in  the 
founding  civil  states,  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to 
the  education  of  children.  Penal  laws  have  not  indeed  been 
deemed  necessary  to  impel  parents  to  their  duty,  as  they  have 
every  imaginable  inducement  to  it.  But  then  parental  autho^ 
tity  has  received  the  fullest  support  from  government,  and  the 
disobedience  of  children  has  been  judged  a  crime  deserving  of 
public  reprehension  and  punishment  a.  Countenance  ha^  been 
given  in  various  ways  to  the  interests  of  learning,  and  liberal 
foundations  have  been  established  for  the  instructing  children 
and  youth :  and  thus  the  state,  arid  all  the  other  departments  of 
civil  society^  have  been  supplied  with  a  succession  of  able,  use- 

a  See  Deat  Z3d.  1S--2J. 
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ftil,  and  worthy  persons.  Whoever  consults  the  laws  of  Moses 
will  find  particular  regard  was  paid  by  him  to  this  matter.  The 
Spartans,  a  people  famous  for  their  national  virtue  and  intre* 
pidity,  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  education^  To  this  the 
prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  chiefly  to 
be  attributed.  And  most  kingdoms,  in  proportion  to  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  object,  have  flourished  or  declined. 

Now  what  good  man  is  there  who  does  not  wish  to  see  his 
country  prosper,  trade  and  commerce  flourish,  the  arts  and 
sciences  held  in  reputation,  health  a&d  plenty  abound,  and  peace,' 
harmony,  and  good  will  prevail  among  all  ranks  of  men  ?  These 
are  very  desirable  blessings :  every  individual,  as  well  as  the 
community  in  general,  is  affected  by  them.  But  how  can  these 
blessings  be  expected,  if  no  pains  are  taken  to  form  the  morals 
of  youth,  to  instil  the  principles  of  virtue  into  their  minds,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  part  they  are  to  act  in  society  a?  On  the 
contrary,  these  great  duties  i»eglected,  what  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed but  the  most  fatal  consequences  ?  Let  any  one  sit  down  and 
figure  to  himself  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  kingdoms, 
lonce  famed  for  thrir  wealth  and  splendour,  but  now  sunk  into 
t>blivion :  let  him  consider  by  what  means  they  arose  to  that 
pitch  of  greatness  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
to  them,  and  by  what  means  again  they  were  precipitated  into 
destruction :  let  him  reflect  on  the  strange  combination  of  cir« 
camstanoes  which  operated  to  their  prosperity  and  their  ruin, 
and  mark  (mrticuiaxly  the  influence  of  education  thereon.  And 
then  let  him  say,  whether  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
well  being,  to  the  very  existence  of  society,  can  be  estimated 
too  high. 

-  The  inhabitants  of  those  states  just  referred  to,  trained  yp 
from  their  youth  to  habits  of  integrity,  temperance,  activity,  and 
luHKmr,  were  united  to  one  another  by  the  firmest  bands,  be^ 
come  capable  of  the  noblest  exertions,  patient  of  fatigue  and  dis* 
appointment,  and  superior  to  baseness,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 

•  Gfwtam  e»t»  ^uod  patrte  elvem,  populoqne  deditti, 

Si  facia,  at  patris  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris* 

Utilis  et  beUorum,  et  pacis  rebus  agendis. 

Flttrimam  toim  intererit,  quibtu  artiboa,  et  quibos  banc  ta 

MoribOfl  laatitttat.    ■  Jw.  Sat.  14.  v.  70. 
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So  they  ac<{iiii*ed' wealth  and  greatness.  But  alas  1  in  i  coitfs^ 
of  time,  enjoying  the  luxuries  dT  life  in  the  greatest  profusion^ 
and  with  them  every  species  of  gratification,  the  national  cha- 
racter for  which  they  had  been  so  famed  took  a  turn«  Their 
ancient  hardiness  and  simplicity  degenerated  into  sloth  and  ^ 
feminacy*  Their  faculties  were  enervated  and  their  morab  cor* 
rupted.  Honour  and  good  faith  yielded  to  avarice  and  cunnings 
Amidst  the  greedy  pursuits  of  self-interest,  the  general  good 
was  overlooked,  the  welfare  of  posterity  disregarded,  and  the 
education  of  their  dbildren,  an  attention  to  which  laid  the  foun* 
datioh  of  thcar  greatness,  was  wholly  neglected* 

And  what  was  the  tremendous  consequence  ?  No  other  than 
might  naturally  be  expected.  Civil  feuds  and  animosities  were 
excited,  the  laws  trampled  under  foot,  public  authority  treated 
with  contempt,  the  nerves  of  government  relaxed^  the  national 
ipounsels  infatuated,  mutual  confidence  broken,  and  the  horrors 
of  inhumanity,  oppression,  and  violence,  spread  far  and  widew 
Neighbouring  powers  availed  themselves  of  these  their  internal 
divisions.  Their  country  was  invaded,  their  wealth  eapturec^ 
their  towns  desolated,  their  wives  and  children  carried  into 
wretched  captivity,  themslv^s  slain  by  the  8W0(rd,  and  their  name 
as  a  people  marked  in  the  fiuthfiil  page  of  history  with  as  great 
reproach  and  uifamy^  as  that  of  tl»sir  ancestors  had  been  with 
respect  and  honour* 

And  now  if  this  account  of  the  matter  be  true,  bow  can  he  be 
B  patriot,  a  real  friend  of  his  country,  who  is  remiss  in  the  dis^ 
charge  of  the  duties  be  owes  to  his  children  ?  If  indeed  men 
have  lost  all  natural  affectioii,  and  are  become  downright  brutes 
I  am  sensible  this  argument  will  have  no  effect.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  is  not  yet  die  case  with  us.  If  then  we  haive  any 
concern  for  the  wel&re  of  posterity,  any  deisire  that  our  country 
may  exist  to  a  late  period  of  time,  any  passion  for  its  future  re* 
)>utation  and  honour,  any  anxiety  about  the  present  state  of  our 
a&irs,  any  wish  that  we  may  emei^e  out  of  the  calamities  in 
which  we  are  involved,  resume  our  former  lustre,  and  enjoy  again 
the  great  national  blessings  of  peace,  un^rnimity,  and  prosperity ; 
let  us  acquit  ourselves  as  good  members  of  the  community,  and  be 
persuaded  from  the  love  we  owe  to  our  country  as  well  aa  to  our 
cUSdreny  to  give  them  every  advantage  of  a^  virtuous  education 
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vithin  our  power, — But  there  is  one  oiotive  furtber  to  be  urged^ 
and  that  is, 

III.  The  concern  we  feel,  m  Christians,  for  the  progress^  of 
rdigiott  in  the  world.* 

I  am  here  addressing  myself  to  those  parents  who  know  what 
religion  is,  wIk)  firmly  believe  its  sacred  tifuths,  have  felt  their 
power  and  tasted  their  sweetness.     You  agree  with  Solomon  iiv 
giving  it  the  character  of  Wisdom^  and  account  those  happy  wha 
find  it.    For  the  merchandize  of  it  48  better  than  the  merchaii^^ 
dize  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.    She  is  more 
pndous  than  rubies :  and  cdl  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her.    Length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand:  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.    Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  atid  all  her  paths  are  peace  a*     While 
you  contemplator  the  transcendent  beauties  of  her  countenance, 
listen  to  the  sweet  instructions  of  her  lips,  and  feel  yourselves 
enriched  with  the  noble  gifts  she  bestows,  you  wonder  that  thia 
heavenly  stranger  meets  with  a  no  more  hearty  welcome  in  our 
world.     Persuaded  that  she  is  capable  of  making  men  wise  unto 
salvation^  of  giving  a  new  bias  to  their  depraved  inclinations,  of 
regulating  their  disordered  passions,  of  soothing  their  afflicted 
breasts,  and  animating  them  to  the  most  generous  actions,  you 
would  gladly  introduce  her  to  the  acquaintance  of  all  around 
you.     Assured  that  her  presence,  energy,  and  influence,  will 
torn  a  barren  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  garden,  convert  lions  into 
Iambs,  restore  beauty,  order,  and  happiness  to  society,  and  re- 
flect a  new  lustre  and  glory  upon  the  whole  face  of  nature,  it  is, 
your  wish,  it  is  your  endeavour,  to  promote  her  interests  to  the< 
utmost  of  your  power  among  mankind. 

Now  the  training  up  your  children  in  the  way  they  should 
^0,  is  one  mean  among  many  others  to  spread  the  empire  of  re* 
hgion  in  the  world.  No  doubt  God  has  ways  of  accomplishing 
his  wise  and  benevolent  purpose,  without  the  intervention  of  hu-* 
man  means*  Hb  gospel  has  hitherto  stood  its  ground  amidst 
the  most  inveterate  opposition  from  vice  and  infidelity,  and  the 
shameful  neglects  too  of  those  who  have  professed  the  warmest 
regards  to  it.  Prodigious  multitudes,  involved  in  the  thickest 
shades  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  destitute  of  all  advan^ 

«  £hyv.  iii.  la— 17. 
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tages  of  education,  have  been  converted  to  the  troth.  And  in 
such  enlightened  countries  as  ours,  there  are  instances  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  grown  up  into  life  utter  strangers  to  religion, 
and  yet  have  afterwards  become  seriously  acquainted  witb  it.^ 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  utmost  exertions  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God, 
will  fail,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  superior  energy.  The 
seeds  of  vice  and  sin  are  so  deeply  sown  in  the  human  beart, 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  absolutely  necessary  to  eradicate  them. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  the  inefBcacy,  in  some  sad 
instances,  of  the  best  education,  well  agrees  with  what  the  Scrip-. 
.  tures  teach.  But  this  militates  not  against  our  duty.  What 
God  has  commanded  ought  to  be  done.  Wherefore  the  fitness 
of  the  mecm  to  the  end  proposed,  the  express  authority  of  holy 
writ,  and  the  constant  example  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
may  be  urged  as  motives  to  excite  Christian  parents  to  this  ar*. 
duous  and  important  service. 

Will  you  say.  Sirs,  that  there  is  not  a  fitness  in  the  means- 
to  the  end  ?  Hath  not  the  explaining  to  children  the  real  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil,  the  representing  to  them  a  plai» 
truth  that  vice  brings  after  it  misery,  the  stating  to  them  a,  clear 
fact  that  human  nature  is  miserably  depraved,  the  putting  them 
in  mind  of  death  and  a  future  judgment,  the  holding  up  to  their 
view  the  great  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  painting  before  their  eyes 
the  pleasures  of  religion  in  the  present  life,  and  the  joys  and 
triumphs  of  it  in  another  world ;  I  say,  have  not  these  measures^ 
accompanied  with*  seasonable  res^aints  and  encouragements,  a 
direct  tendency,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  generate  senti- 
ments of  virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds  ?  Have  they  not  in  in*- 
numerable  instances  produced  this  effect?  Joseph,  Samuel, 
Obadiah,  Timothy,  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned  m 
proof  of  this  assertion.  And  have  not  such  children,  inheriting 
the  piety  of  their  ancestofs,  become  themselves,  and  their  de- 
scendants after  them,  the  honoured  instruments  of  propagating 
religion  i|i  the  world  ? 

This  gireat  duty,  tO0,  has  the  express  authority  of  God's  word. 
/  know  Abraham,  says  the  Lord,  that  he  mil  command  hisdul" 
dren  after  him,  that  is,  diligently  instruct  them,  and  solemnly 
enjoin  it  upon  them,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  dojus-^ 
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Mce  and  jvdgment  a.     Moses  again  and  again  enforces  it  with 
great  earnestness  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  b  :    and  gives 
commandment  that  if  a  man  has  a  stvhbom  and  rebeUums  son^ 
who  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father  or  his  mother,  and  who 
when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearhen  unto  them  ;  but 
is  a  glvtton,  and  a  drunkard:  he  shall  be  stoned  to  death  c. 
Very  tremendous  judgments  are  denounced  on  the  house  of  Eli 
for  the  impieties  of  his  children,  and  for  his  not  having  exerted 
his  parental  authority  over  them,  as  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
God  had  required.     /  will  Judge  his  house  for  ever,  says  the 
Lord,yor  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweih :  because  his  sons  made 
themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  ih&m  not,  orfroumednot  upon 
them  d.     David  instructed  Solomon  in  his  duty,  and  with  great 
affection  besought  him  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  to  take  heed  to  fulfil  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  the 
Lord  had  charged  Moses  with,  concerning  Israel  e.     The 
several  passages  which  .occur  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  respecting 
the  education  of  children  might  here  be  mentioned yi     And  to 
come  down  to  the  New  Testament,  the  duty  of  parents  is  im-: 
plied   in  the  admonitions  there  given  children  to  obey  and  ho- 
nour them  g ;  and  it  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  exhorta- 
tions to  parents  themselves,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurr 
tare  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  h ;  and  to  rule  their  own  houses 
well,  having  their  children  in  subjecHon  with  all  gravity  i. 
But  the  text,  were  that  the  only  passage  in  the  book  of  God  to 
our  purpose,  would  sufficiently  recognize  the  plain,  dictate  of  na- 
ture on  this  matter — Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  tvill  not  depart  from  it. 

But  there  is  one  more  consideration  to  enforce  the  idea  of  the 
divine  authority  in  this  matter,  which  must  not  be  omitted,  and 
that  is,  the  tender  compassion  which  the  blessed  God  has  every 
where  in  Scripture  expressed  for  young  children.  Passages  of 
this  sort  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  But,  methinks,  the 
language  of  them  all  is  much  the  same,  as  hath  often  been  ob- 
served, with  that  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  the  mother  of  MoscS} 

a  Gen.  xviii.  18,  19.  *  Deut.  vi.  6,  7.   xi.  18,  19. 

c  Deut.  xxi.  18—21.        d  1  Sam.  iii.  11—13.        e  1  Chron.  xxii.  12,  13. 
^Prov.  xix.  18.   xxiiL  13,  14>.   xxix.  15,  17.  g  CoL  iiL  20,  21,  dc.      * 

h  Epii.  vL  4.  .       i  1  Tim.  iii.  4',  12. 
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Take  tki$  child  and  nurse  it  for  me  a.  ^^  Let  there  be  the  like 
tenderness  in  your  breasts  towards  your  offitpring  that  there  is . 
in  mine  towards  them  and  yott.  Do  your  duty,  and  you  shall 
not  fail  to  have  your  wages.''  And  such,  surely,  was  the  senti* 
ment  our  Saviour  meimt  to  convey,  when  he  took  up  lUtle  diU* 
dren  in  his  arms^  put  his  hands  an  them,  and  blessed  them  b. 

^  And  I  must  add,  that  the  eondescensioa  of  the  great  Gdd,  in 
styling  himself  our  Father,  and  the  measures  which,  as  such,  he 
takes  to  prepare  us  for  the  inheritance  we  are  to  enjoy  in  hea« 
ven,  when  arrived  at  man's  estate ;  furnish  at  once  the  most 
powerful  argument  to  excite  us  to  our  duty,  and  the  plainest  di- 
rections to  guide  us  therein. 

And  now,  can  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  resist  the  united 
force  of  all  these  motives,  pouring  in  upon  us  from  every  quar« 
ter,  and  addressing  themselves  to  every  passion  of  the  human 
breast  ?  Can  we  annihilate  all  concern  for  the  interests  of  our . 
children,  the  welfare  of  our  country,  the  glory  of  God,  and  our 
own  comfort  and  honour  here  and  hereafter  ?  Can  we  see  our- 
selves surrounded  with  those  dear  objects  of  our  love  to  whom 
under  God  we  gave  existence,  beseeching  us  with  tears  to  be- 
come their  guardians,  patrons,  and  friends  ?  Can  we  hear  the 
cries  of  our  country,  amidst  the  wounds  she  has  received  from 
infidelity  and  irreligion,  entreating  us  to  have  compassion,  for 
her  sake,  on  our  offspring?  Can  we  hear  the  authgptative  voice 
of  God  himself,  commanding  us,  at  the  peril  of  ail  the  infamy 
iind  anguish  which  brutal  neglect  will  sooner  or  later  bring  on 
us,  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  f — and 

«yet  remain  totally  unaffected?  God  forbid!  These  mfotive^ 
surely  will  have  their  effect.  You  do  feel  them,  parents.  Set 
about  your  duty  then  in  earnest.  Be  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
Heaven.  Convince  all  around  you,  that  you  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the^  interests  of  your  country.  Gratify  that  unconquerable 
passion  you  feel  for  the  happiness  of  your  children.  Realize 
the  benefits  which,  through  the  divine  favour,  will  result  to 
them  from  your  prudent  care  and  tender  love  in  this  world  and 
another.  And  follow  your  unwearied  endeavours  for  their  wel- 
fare, with  ardent  prayers  to  God  for  the  desired  success. — So, 
xnayien  thousand  blessings  be  poured  into  your  bosoms  by  the 

«  Exod.  il  9.  .6  Mark  &  Ifi. 
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Father  of  mefcies !  So,  may  your  dying  pillows  be  nuide  easy 
ky  the  tenderest  offices  of  filial  affection  !  And  so,  may  you  each 
have  the  transporting  pleasure,  on  the  great  day  of  account,  of 
thus  addressing  your  Judge,  '^  Behold  here  am  I,  O  Lord,  and 
the  children  thou  hast  gradoody  given  me !'' 

It  might  now  very  naturally  be  e&pected,  that  we  should  closo 
this  discoursei  with  an  address  to  children,  especially  to  those 
who  owe  to  their  parents  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  pni'i 
dent,  virtuous,  and  religious  education  :  but  we  forbear  at  pre* 
$euU  as  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse. 
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Eph.  VI.  1 — 3. — Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord:  for 
this  is  right    ffonour  thy  /other  and  mother,  (which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise)  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth. 

X  HE  artless  simplicity  and  commanding  authority  with  which 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  enjoined  upon  Us,  mtrst,  I 
think,  strike  the  mind  of  ^ery  attentive  reader  with  pleasure* 
Nodiing  leould  be  more  natural  than  for  the  apostle,  irfter  ho 
had  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  Ephesians  the  exceeding  riches 
ef  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  to  persnade  them  to  the  dutied 
ef  benevolence.  A  gospel  that  originates  in  supreme  lote,  ean<* 
not  surely  be  believed^  felt,  and  enjoyed,  without  impelling  men 
to  every  office  of  kindness  which  the  light  of  nature  teaches  and 
enjoins.  Upon  these  grounds  he  had  recomm<toded  not  only 
the  more  general  ami  pubHe  dutiefs  <^ social  life,  but  those  par*^ 
ticttlarly  of  husbands  and  wiies,  which  w^e  have  considered  al 
large  in  e  former  discourse.  And  as  families  arise  out  of  the 
conjugal  relation,  which  give  existence  to  another  species  of  dii.^ 
ties,  essentially  important  to  th^  welfare  of  society,  tliofe^  ix^ti^ 
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too  he  explains  and  enforces.  Parents  he  exhorts  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurturd  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  iind 
children,  in  our  text,  to  behave  themselves  with  all  becoming 
reverence  and  duty  towards  their  parents.  The  business  of 
edjotation,  than  which  there  is  not  any  duty  of  greater  conse- 
qu^ice  to  tlie  world  and^the  church,  we  have  largely  treated  in 
the  preceding  discourse.  And  we  tkow  go  on  to  lay  open  the  va- 
rious offices  of  filial  piety,  and  our  obligations  to  them. ' 

It  is  to  Children  the  admonition  in  the  text  is  addressed.  In 
which  denomination  are  included  both  males  and  females,  of 
every  rank  and  condition  of  life;  sons  and  daughters  in  law; 
adopted  children ;  and  even  illegitimate  children  too,  for  there 
is  a  duty  owing  from  them  to  their  parents  however  unworthy 
and  dishonourable  a  part  such  parents  may  have  acted  a.  And 
by  Parents  are  meant  both  father  and  mother,  as  it  is  particu- 
larly expressed  in  the  commandment  which  the  apostle  quotes. 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Which  shews  that  paren- 
tal authority  is  not  confined  to  the  father  only.  Be  the  paternal 
rights  what  they  may,  there  are  maternal  rights  also :  and  these 
draw  after  them  duties  and  respects  from  children  to  the  mother, 
as  well  as  the  former  to  the  father.  And  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  obedience  and  reverence  are  due  not  to  immediate 
parents  only  but  to  their  parents  also,  that  is,  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  and  indeed  to  all  in  the  ascending  line,  that  is, 
uncles  and  aunts. 

Now  the  duties  enjoined  on  children  in  our  text  to  their  pa- 
rents, are  all  comprehended  in  the  two  ideas  of  Obedience  and 
Reverence. 

-  First,  ObedieTwe.  Children  obey  your  parents.  That  is, 
listen  to  their  instructions,  and  be  obedient  to  their  commands. 
In  the  eatly  part  of  life,  when  children  are  totally  incapable  of 
governing  themselves,  absolute  and  unlimited  obedience  is  re- 
quired. When  reason  opens,  and  they  can  discern  good  and 
.evil,  they  are  still  to  be  obedient  in  all  things,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  good  conscience.  And  ever  after,  on  the  liberal 
grounds  of  friendship,  they  are  to  accommodate  themselves  to 

a  Indeed  by  the  law  of  Solon  children  basely  born  were  not  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  parents.  In  such  high  reputation  did  civilized  pagans  hold  the  mar- 
riage-relation. 
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Ae  wishes  and  views  of  their  parents,  provided  these  do  not  dash 
with  the  duty  they  owe  to  superior  authority.  This  limitation 
some  think  is  expressed  in  the  words  immediately  subjoined— ^ 
CHfey  your  parents  in  tine'  Lord;  that  is,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regard  you  owe  to  the  authority  of  God*  Or  perhaps 
Jthe  apostle's  intention  may  he,  to  point  out  the  piety  which 
should  mingle  itself  with  their  duty.  ^^  Obey  th^m  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  command :  have  regard  to  Christ  in  your  obe- 
dience, and  to  them  as  his  disciples  and  servants."  And  so  all 
the  pleasing  qualifications  of  affection,  cordiality,  and  cheerful- 
ness,  are  included  in  the  admonition. 

Secondly,  Meverence.  Honour  thyfatiier  ixnd  mother.  That 
is,  cherish  in  your  breasts  the  most  a&ctionate  esteem  for  their 
persons  and  characters ;  behave  yourselves  towards  them  in  the 
most  respectful  and  dutiful  manner;  and  speak  of  them  with  all 
possible  honour  and  reverence.  But  some  think  by  honouring 
our  parents  is  meant  providing  for  their  comfortable  support^ 
when  advanced  in  life,  and  incapable  of  subsisting  themselves; 
this,  however,  is  most  certainly  included  in  the  phrase,  ^^  Mak^ 
the  latter  part  of  their  days  as  easy  and  happy  to  them  as  you 


can* 


Hie  duties  thus  enjoined  on  children  to  their  parents  th0 
apostle  enforces  by  various  consid^ations. 

The  first  he  mentions  is  xhevt  fitness.  Obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord  s  fijT  this  is  right.  It  is  Just  a  :  it  is  fit  and  rea*- 
sonable  in  itself,  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches,  and  all  nar 
tions  and  ages  have  acknowledged  to  be  expedient.  It  is  most 
decent  and  becoming  to  obey  and  reverence  those,  to  whom  under 
God  we  are  indebted  for  our  existence.  It  is  on  the  grounds 
of  equity  and  gratitude  most  naturally  to  be  ei^pectcd,  that  we 
should  make  every  return  in  our  power  to  those,  who  have 
shewn  us  all  imaginable  care  and  kindness.  Aiid  a  due  regard 
to  their  instructions  and  authority,  will  in  its  consequences  b^ 
greatly  beneficial  to  us;  as  they  are  far  better  able  on  many  ac- 
counts to  direct  and  govern  us,  especially  iu  our  minority,  than 
we  are  ourselves. 

The  next  argument  is  taken  from  the  express  tviU  of  God^ 
signified  in  the  fifth  commandment.     This  is  one  of  those  pre* 
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cepts  of  the  hiotaI  law 'which  the  great  God  so  scdanidy  pro* 
nouneed  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  he  writ  with  his  own  finger 
t)n  the  taUes  of  stone.  With  an  audible  voice  he  said,  JSmmw 
ihy  father  and  tiiy  mother :  and  it  is  his  pleasure  that  diat  voice 
sboutd  be  heard  through  all  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of  time. 
Wherefore  children  are  to  obey  their  parents  in  the  Ijoari^  that 
is,  in  obedience  to  die  authority  of  the  great  God. 

Here  the  apostle  as  he  passes  on  observes,  that  tUsistkefird 
tommandment  with  promise*  From  hence  the  Church  of  Rome 
upould  insinuate,  that  the  second  cominandment,  which  is 'so  dif 
rectly  opposed  to  their  doctrine  and  practice  of  wocriiipping 
itnages,  is  not  obligatory  under  the  gospel.  ^  For,  say  they, 
that  commandment  hath  a  promise  annexed  to  it;  hut  the  apo»' 
tie  tells  us  this  is  the  first  with  promise :  whecefore  he  herebjr 
{Mainly  annihilates  that."  But  the  reply  is  extremdy  naturai. 
The  promise  added  to  the  second  commandment,  (which  indbed 
is  rather  an  assertion  than  a  promise)  is  no  other  than  a  general 
•declaration  of  God's  merciful  disposition  to  all  who  love  him  and 
keep  his  commandments,  and  evidently  relates  to  die  whole  lair* 
Whereas  the  precept  of  whidi  the  aposde  is  here  speaking,  is 
the  first  and  only  one  that  hath  a  promise  annexed  to  it  peculiar 
'>to  itBelf.*-:It  ahoukl  here  also  be  observed,  that  the  language  of 
the  text  establishes  the  authority  of  the  clecalogue  or  moral  law^ 
with  respect  to  us  Christians  as  well  as  the  Jews,  teaching  us 
Tkot  only  that  we  shoidd  ipake  it  the  rule  of  our  lives,  hut  that 
we  may  and<ought  to  be  iasfioenced  in  our  obedience  by  a  regatd 
to  the  blessings  it  promisea.  And  in  respect  to  die  precept  bfr 
fore  us,  the  aposde  evidently  meant,  by  atyiing  it,  tlieJirHixm' 
mtmdmefU;  with  premise,  to  draw  an  argument  finm  thence  to 
persuade  children  to  a  dutiful  behaviour  towards  their  parents. 
This,  as  if  he  had  said,  is  a  duty  of  the  greatest  coniequence,  di« 
^oundwork  of  aU  other  social  duties,  and  therefore  distinguisli^ 
«d  from  the  rest  by  a  particular  mu4c  of  the  ^vine  fniour. 

And  what  is  the  promise,  thus  held  up  to  die  view  of  childreD? 
It  is  this — Honeur  thy  father  andfnother,  thai  it  nuMy  he  wdl 
with  theCj  and  thou  mayeet  live  long  on  the  earth,  hx  Exodus 
it  is  expressed  somewhat  differently,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
vpon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giiveth  thee  a*    And  is 

a  £«o4.  X3t*  13. 
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Deuteronomy  thiis,  iJMtt  thy  daps  may  be  prolonged,  and  thai  U 
may  go  wM  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  tky  God 
giveth  thee  a.  The  sense  however  is  fully  conveyed  in  the  tex^ 
excepting  the  promised  land's  not  being  particularly  mentioned* 
This  omission  ^ome  suppose  was  owing  to  a  wish,  to  preclude  all 
occasion  of  countenancing  a  vain  confidence  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  muc^  among  the  Jews,,  that  they  should  not  be  dispose 
sessed  of  their  country  ft.  But  as  this  epistle  was  writ  to  th« 
Ephesian  church,  which  consisted  of  Gentile  -as  well  as  Jewish 
converts,  it  should  rather  seen\  the  omission,  which  does  not  af- 
fect the.  spirit  of  the  promise,  was  with  a  view  to  accommodate 
it  to  Christians  in  general.  Now  the  plain  impoft  of  it  is  this^ 
that  those  who,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  authority,  pay  due 
respect  to  thdr  parents,  will  be  likely  to  enjoy  worldly  prosperity 
and  long  life*  I  say,  lihefyy  becau&e  the  promise  is  so  worded 
as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  direct  tendency  of  dutifulness  in  chiU 
dren  to  prpmote  their  temporal  welfare,  which  we  shall  largely 
shew  hereafter  is  the  case.  But,  considered  as  &  positive  pro- 
mise, it  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  regard  o£  the  Jews.  And 
however  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  now  dispens- 
ed in  the  manner  they  were  among  that  people,  who  subsisted 
under  a  peculiar  form  of  government ;  yet  there  are  not  a  few 
in^^ances  of  dutiful  children,  who  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  smiles  of  Providence :  and  it  is  true  of  them  all  in  regard 
of  their  best  interests,  that  acting  thus  in  the  fear  of  God  it  is 
well  with  them  in  this  life,  and  shall  be  well  wkh  them  for  ever 
in  the  life  to  ccmie.— ^Thns  the  apostle  enforces  this  great  duty 
by  the  law  of  nature,  the  express  command  of  God,  and  the 
many  advantages  that  attend  the  right  discharge  of  it. — The 
text  dins  explained,  we  proceed  more  particularly  to  consider. 

First,  The  various  offices  required  of  diildren  towards  their 
parents,  and, 

ScGOHiMLY,  Their  obligations  to  these  duties. 

First,  As  io  the  duties  which  dildren  owe  to  their  parents.* 

These  we  shall  class  uifeder  the  three  heads  of  Obedience 
— Severenoe — ^and  Support.  Obedience  I  mention  first,  her 
cause  the  main  expressions  of  it,  especially  in  the  absolute  and 
HnUmited  sense  of  the  word,  are  required  of  children  in  the 

a  D«ut.  T.  16.  6  Se«  VHAthj  in  loc. 
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early  part  of  life :  MeKerenct  next,  because  that  rip^is  and  im^ 
proves  with  reason  :  and  Support  last  of  all,  because  the  ten- 
der offices  meant  by  this  term,  are  to  be  rendered  parents  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  are  with  good  reason  understood  to  be  in- 
cluded, as  was  observed  just  now,  in  the  word  howmr. 

I.  Obedience.  The  duties  comprehended  in  this  idea  we 
nhall  consider  in  reference  to  matters — cim2-*-and  reliffiouSy 
keeping  in  our  eye  as  we  pass  on  the  di£ferent  ages,  capacities, 
and  circumstances  of  children. 

1.  As  to  civil  matters. 

In  this  description  we  include  what  relates  to  food,  dressy 
company,  amusements,  deportment,,  learning,  discipliiie,  and 
every  thing  else  which  the  morals  of  children  are  conversant 
about.  The  will  of  the  parent  in  regard  of  all  these  matters, 
under  the  restrictions  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  should 
be  dutifully  complied  with. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  life,  obedience  is  the  result  of  instinct 
not  reasoning.  Cast,  as  infants  are,  in  this  helpless  state  upon 
the  care  of  others,  they  are  under  a  necessity  of  submitting. 
But  when  they  begin  to  acquire  strength,  and  to  become  capa-> 
ble  of  resisting,  they  should  upon  the  general  idea  of  filial  duty, 
obey.  For  though  they  may  not  be  able  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  fitness  of  what  is  required  of  them,  they  may  yet  have 
sense  enough  to  perceive,  that  the  age,  authority,  and  afiection 
of  their  parents,  give  them  a  right  to  demand  submission  and 
obedience.  And  for  children  possessing  this  idea,  to  dispute  the 
point  with  them  in  any  matter  insisted  on,  is  to  offend  against 
the  decision  of  their  own  reason.  Their  reason  teaching  them 
submission,  their  language  no  doubt  should  be,  ^^  My  father 
knows  better  than  I  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case,  and  there-r 
fore  I  ought  to  comply ;  I  will  comply." 

Hence,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  digress  a  moment,  appears 
the  importance  of  taking  pains  with  children,  at  this  early  age, 
to  impress  their  minds  with  the  general  obligations  of  filial 
obedience.  Parents  should  now  steadily  assert  their  autho- 
rity, and  insist  that  they  will  at  all  events  be  obeyed,  letting 
their  children  know  by  their  words  and  actions  that  they  have 
power  over  them,  that  pod  has  given  them  that  power,  and 
that  they  hold  it  by  the  consent  df  all  mankind.     But,  at  th« 
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same  time,  they  should  be  alike  assiduous  to  secure  their  cor* 
dial  affection,  by  convincing  them  that  they  cannot  possibly 
mean  to  do  them  any  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  all  the  good  in 
their  power.  So  children  will  be  persuaded,  that  it  is  their 
interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  obey,  even  tfacugh  what  is  re- 
quired does  notfall  in  with  their  inclinations.  But  if  a  child 
at  this  early  age  is  froward,  obstinate,  and  unyielding,  and  a 
parent  through  false  tenderness  suffers  him  wantonly  to  violate 
his  commands,  the  latter  is  as  much,  yea,  more  to  blame  than 
the  former :  and  if  such  perverseness  is  not  subdued,  the  con- 
sequence will  in  all  probability  be  fatal  to  them  both. — But  to 
return. 

When  reason  further  opens,  and  children  become  capable  of 
clearly  perceiving,  not  only  the  authority  their  parents  have 
over  .them,  but  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  between 
justice  and  injustice,  truth  and  falsehood,  humility  and  pride, 
ineekness  and  passion,  gratitude  and  ill<<nature,  and  the  like ; 
then  their  obligations  to.  obedience  increase :  for  their  parents 
requiring  them  to  do  what  their  own  judgment  teaches  them  ^ 
ought  to  be  done,  authority  and  conscience  unite  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. And  of  consequence  every  act  of  disobedience,  in 
such  case,  is  more  criminal  than  before :  for  they  are  now  guilty 
both  of  acting  contrary  to  a  conViction  of  what  is  in  itself  rights 
and.  of  treating  too  the  authority  of  their  parents  with  con- 
tempt. 

-  Further,  when  children  arrive  at  mature  age,  though  they 
are  to  be  justified  in  •  disobeying  such  commands  as  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  clear  dictates  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment^ 
yet  they  ought  to  listen  respectfully  to  the  counsels  of  their 
parents,  and  in  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature,  on  which  age  and 
experience  are  better  capable  of  deciding,  it  is  both  their  wis- 
dom and  duty  to  yield,  to  their  opinion.  My  son,  hear  the  ifi" 
strvction  of  thy  father,  says  Solomon,  and  forsake  not  the  law 
of  thy  mother.  For  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy 
head,  and  chains  about  thy  neck  a.  And  most  certainly  it  should 
be  their  assiduous  concern,  to  please  their  parents,  even  to  the 
latest  period  of  their  lives,  by  conforming  to  their  will,  not  only 
in  matters  of  importance  that  are  just  and  right,  but  in  matters 

♦  a  Prov.  i.  8>  9. 
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perfectly  indifferent,  and  which  do  not  affect  the  rights  of  con* 
science. 

In  fine,  it  is  an  argument  of  good  sense  and  filial  duty  in 
children  to  take  pains  to  impress  this  important  sentiment  on 
their  minds,  during  their  minority  especially,  that  their  patents 
consider  their  interests  as  their  own,  and  are  much  better  ca^ 
pable  of,  judging,  in  most  cases^  what  is  expedient  for  them 
than  they  are  themaetves.  Under  this  persuasion  every  aet  of 
obedience  will  be  easy  and  pleasant,  and  draw  after  it  the  hap* 
ptest  consequences  to  both  parties :  while,  on  the  contrary,  ill« 
humour,  discontent,  and  refractoriness  will  not  fafl  at  once  to 
afflict  the  injured  parent,  and  to  make  the  undutiful  child  himt 
self  miserable*— Let  us  now  proceed, 

2.  To  matters  oiBjdigum. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  moral  duties  only,  Imean 
such  as  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  which  wc 
owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Our  view  b  now  extended  fur* 
ther — to  discoveries  which  God  is  supposed  to  have  made  of 
himself,  and  the  manner  he  will  be  worshipped,  by  a  positive  re* 
velation.  The  opinions  of  mankind  differ  here^  and  a  great 
variety  of  religions  obtain  in  the  worhL  Wherefore  the  quest 
tion  before  us  is,  How  far  the  rdigton  of  parents  is  binding 
upon  their  children  ?  Or,  What  influence  the  opinion,  profes* 
sion,  and  authority  of  parents,  are  to  have  upon  fiUal  obe* 
dience  ? 

Here  we  are  to  proceed  1^  step^  as  we  did  under  the  former 
particular.  When  children  are  in  the  earliest  stage  of  Kfe,  and 
incapable  of  judging  of  these  matters,  it  is  no  doubt  their  india* 
pensable  duty  to  treat  the  region  of  then  paorents  with  all  de* 
eent  respect,  and  to  confonn  reguiariy  to  th^  externals  of  di« 
vine  worship.,  They  are  not  as  yet  ittd Juris:  and  if  paventsi 
conceiving  of  this  or  that  mode  of  religion  as  of  divine  author 
rity,  are  obliged  in  conscience  not  only  themselves  to  conform 
to  it,  but  to  enjoin  conformity  on  them ;  it  follows  that  they 
ought  to  comply,  there  being  no. dictate  of  reason  or  eonscienca 
on  their  part  to  justify  a  refosal.  It  is  therefore  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nature  for  the  children  of  a  Mahometan^  a  Papist,  oa 
any  other  religious-  profession,  to  treat  the  ifpjanon  or  wordiqp 
of  their  parents  with  disrespect  and  contempt.    Nature  revolts 
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at  the  idea.  A  Christian  cannot  bear  to  see  hia  creed  or  hia 
devotion  laughed  at  by  any,  much  less  by  his  children*  And 
why  should  we  suppose  thaee  who  difEer  from  us  have  not  the 
same  feeling^  on  this  head  with  ourselves  ?  When  Moses  says^ 
Hum  shalt  not  revile  the  gods  a,  he  perhaps  means  to  forbid  an 
indecent  and  opprobrious  treatment  of  the  religion  of  the  country 
where  we  bappen  to  be,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  our  own 
views.  And  if  so,  this  precept  of  his  does  in  effect  still  more 
BtroBgly  forbid  a  similar  behaviour  in  children  towards  the  re* 
ligion  of  their  parents. 

But  that  absolute  obedience  in  matters  of  religion  which  pa* 
rents  have  a  right  to  exact  of  their  children  during  their  mino- 
rity, becomes  more  and  more  limited  or  conditional  as  they  ap- 
proach to  years  of  discretion.  As  soon  as  ever  they  are  at  all 
capable  of  perceiving  the  grounds  on  which  the  religion  of  their 
parents  stands,  it  is  their  unquestionable  duty  to  enquire  into 
those  grounds.  Enquiry  is  what  parents  ought  to  enjoin,  and 
it  is  one  part  of  filial  obedience  to  comply  with  such  injunctions* 
And  while  reason  teaches  that  they  should  not  take  their  reli- 
gion absolutely  on  trust,  it  teaches  also  that  they  are  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  listen  seriously  to  what  is  offered  in  fa<* 
vou/  of  it.  A  child  ought  to  suppose,  unless  he  has  glaring 
proof  to  the  c(»itrary,  that  his  father  is  sincere  and  in  earnest 
in  pressing  these  matters  upon  him.  And  if  this  persuasion 
does  not  awsken  his  attention,  and  put  him  upon  the  most  di-« 
Ugent  enquiry,  he  ie  chargeable  with  manifest  undutifnlness  and 
disaffection.    So  far  parental  authority  should  influence  children* 

And  its  use  thus  far,  be  their  parents'  religion  true  or  false^ 
is  very  consideraUe.  If  it  is  false,  filial  attachment,  by  thus 
exciting  them  to  enquiry,  is  an  advantage,  as  it  becomes  an  occa- 
sion of  their  detecting  the  mistaken  grounds  of  such  religion^ 
and  so  of  dissenting  for  just  reasons  from  it.  And  if  it  is  true^ 
the  same  filial  attachment  is  of  use,  as  it  thus  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  their  possessing  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  before  only  presumed  to  be  true.  And  more  than 
this,  that  filial  affection  which  thus  magnifies  in  their  eye  the 
father's  sincerity  and  zeal,'  and  gives  the  most  pleasing  aspect 
to  his  pious  and  holy  example ;  by  so  doing,  possesses  them  of 
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a  further  collateral  and  confirming  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  they  have  thus  examined  and  approved.  Bat>  when 
filial  attachment  precludes  enquiry^  mid  has  no  other  effect  than 
to  beget  a  mere  implicit  faith,  the  obedience  virhich  results  from 
such  faith  is  reprehensible  and  criminal.  Conformity  to  the  re- 
ligion of  our  parents,  on  this  ground,  is  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  of  God. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  is  in  short  this :  filial  duty  demands 
on  the  part  of  children,  when  become  capable  of  reasoning,  the 
most  sober  and  diligent  attention  to  the  instruction  of  their  pa- 
rents in  matters  of  religion :  but  it  does  not  require  implicit 
assent  and  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  such  assent  and  obe- 
dience yielded  to  parental  authority,  without  enquiry,  and  more 
especially  in  contradiction  to  the  sense  and  dictate  of  conscience, 
is  a  violation  of  the  allegiance  due  to  God  only. 

When  the  woman  of  Samaria  had  listened  to  our  Saviour's 
discourse,  and  was  persuaded  on  the  fullest  conviction  of  his 
being  the  Messiah;  she  immediately  informed  her  relations, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintance,  of  what  had  happened,  and  en- 
treated them  to  come  and  see  the  man  who  had  told  her  all  she 
ever  did,  and  judge  for  themselves  whether  he  was  not  the 
Christ.  The  conduct  of  the  Samaritans  on  this  occasion,,  is 
precisely  such  as  filial  duty  requires  of  children  towards  their 
parents  in  matters  of  religion,  when  they  are  capable  of  judging 
of  them.  The  Samaritans  did  not  absolutely  refuse  their  assent 
to  the  woman's  report.  That  would  have  been  both  unreason- 
able and  indecent.  It  might,  or  it  might  not  be  true.  She 
was  evidently  in  earnest — Their  good  she  consulted — The  story 
upon  the  face  of  it  carried  the  air  of  probability  and  importance 
•^—And  to  have  treated  it  with  contempt  would  have  been  highly 
unbecoming.  The  proper  use,  therefore,  of  her  influence  and 
authority  was  to  excite  their  attention  and  enquiry.  This  effect 
it  had.  They  went  out  of  the  city  to  Christ,  heard  him  them- 
selves, and  then  declared  that  they  believed,  not  merely  because 
of  her  saying,  (that  was  only  the  occasion  of  their  coming  at  the 
desired  evidence)  but  because,  having  heard  hi|^,  they  were  per- 
suaded upon  the  same  grounds  which  had  cotivinced  her,  that 
he  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  a. 

a  John  iy.  29,  30,  41,  42. 
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It  is  hete  fuTtber  to  be  observed,  that  however  children  may 
see  reason,  upon  calm  and  serious  enquiry,  to  dissent  from  the 
religion  of  their  parents ;  they  are  nevertheless  obliged  to  treat 
both  them  and  their  profession  with  all  decent  respect.  Instead 
of  contumeliously  affronting  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  rather 
their  duty  decently  to  throw  a  veil,  over  them,  as  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth  did  over  their  father's  nakedness. 

II.  Reverence  is  the  next  branch  of  filial  duty  to  be  consi-- 
dered. 

Little  need  be  said  here  by  way  of  explanation.  Both  the 
Persons  and  Characters  of  parents  should  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration.  As  to  the  former,  the  language  and 
deportment  of  children  should  be  decent  and  respectful.  The 
familiarities  indeed  of  early  life,  and  of  hours  of  recreation  and 
pleasantry^  are  very  properly  to  be  allowed.  A  haughty,  dis- 
tant, morose  carriage  on  the  part  of  parents,  tends  to  break  the 
spirits  of  children,  and  to  beget  a  disgust  in  their  breasts,  which, ' 
however  it  may  assume  the  appearance  of  reverence,  wHl  in  the 
end  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  springs  of  ingenuous  and 
affectionate  obedience.  Yet  a  too  great  freedom  in  discourse 
and  behaviour  should  be  checked,  not  only  as  it  is  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  but  as  it  will  be  apt  in  a  course  of  time  to  dege- 
nerate into  a  contempt  of  parental  authority.  A  meek,  submis- 
sive, respectful  demeanour  in  children  towards  their  parents,  is 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  is  ever  deemed  by  prudent  people 
an  argument  of  good  sense  as  well  as  filial  piety.  The  behavi- 
our of  Joseph  to  his  father  Jacob,  and  of  Solomon  to  his  mo- 
ther Bathsheba,  fails  not  to  give  pleasure  to  every  reader.  The 
former  we  see,  though  next  in  authority  to  l^haxsiohy  presenting 
himself  to  his  fishery  and  bowing  before  him  vMhhisface  to  the. 
earth  a :.  and  the  latter,  though  a  mighty  prince,  rising  up  from 
his  throne  to  meet  his  mother j  bowing  himself  to  her^  and  caus^ 
ing  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  ai  his  rigid  hand  6.  The  ancient 
laws  of  the  Romans  carried  the  matter  so  far,  as  to  oblige  chiL 
dren  to  style  their  parents  gods. 

.  But  such  a  deportment  in  children  will  not  be  natural  and 
easy,  unless  they  cherish  in  their  breasts  a  partiality  in  favour 
of  their  parents'  Character  for  good  sense,  integrity,  and  piety, 

a  Gen.  xlvi.  29.   xlviii.  12.  6  1  Kings  ii.  19. 
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Where  these  qualities  do  really  reside,  they  demand  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  from  children,  in  whose  eyes  they  may  be 
supposed  to  magnify,  than  from  others*  Where  they  really  are 
not,  natural  affection  should  at  least  create  a  doubt  on  the  mat^ 
ter,  if  not  wholly  veil  the  contrary  imperfections  from  their 
view*  And  where  they  are  found  in  a  degree  only,  it  is  the 
tender  oflSce  of  filial  imagination  to  heighten  and  exaggerate 
them.  Credulity  here  is  an  argument  of  good  sense,  and  parti* 
ality  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice.  What  son,  unless  he  is  a 
brute,  can  willingly  admit  the  idea  of  his  parents  that  they  are 
fools,  or  that  they  are  void  of  ail  principle  and  piety  ?  On  the 
contrary,  what  ingenuous  dutiful  child  is  there,  but  feels  him* 
self  disposed  to  believe  that  they  possess  every  natural  and  mo« 
ral  excellence  in  a  greater  perfection  than  others  ?  This  persua* 
eion,  I  say,  should  be  cultivated  as  £ar  as  it  can  any  way  consist 
with  truth. 

The  effect  will  be  highly  beneficial  in  many  instances.  It  will 
be  so  to  children  themselves,  to  conciliate  their  regards  to  the 
counsels  and  precepts  of  their  parents :  for  that  obedience  which 
is  the  result  of  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  good  will  of  those  who  govern,  is  always  more  easy 
and  pleasant  than  that  which  is  extorted  by  a  mere  dread  of  au- 
thority. This  partiality,  too,  will  be  highly  pleasing  to  parents, 
and  add  greatly  to  their  happiness ;  and  as  it  will  cement  the 
union  between  both  parties,  so  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  do* 
mestic  felicity.  Besides,  this  reverence  for  their  parei^ts  will 
interest  children  in  the  defence  of  their  characters  on  all  occa- 
sions, which  is  a  very  important  branch  of  filial  duty.  Some  of 
the  noblest  aptions  recorded  in  profane  and  sacred  history,  are 
those  which  have  sprung  from  the  warm  and  undisguised  zeal  of 
persons  of  distinguished  virtue  for  the  just  reputation  of  their 
ancestors. — Once  more, 

III.  Support  is  another  office  due  from  children  to  their  pa- 
rents. 

In  this  idea  is  included  every  kind  of  assistance  that  can  be 
afforded  them,  to  render  their  last  days  easy  and  comfortable  a. 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  see  old  age,  which  should  have  nothing  but 

a  Bf  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  he  is  accoonted  ttrtft^,  iofamons,  who  beats 
liis  jfoamta,  or  doei  not  proTide  for  them. 
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its  iy9ttL  infirmities  to  struggle  with,  sinking  under  the  pressures 
of  penury  and  want;  and  especially  when  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  imprudent  arrangement  of  their  a&irs,  in  favour  of  unnatu-* 
ral  <;hildren.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  for 
parents,  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  an  affluence  of  the 
things  of  this  life,  to  throw  themselves  into  a  state  of  absolute 
dependance  on  their  children.  If  this  is  at  any  time  done, 
through  an  excess  of  fondness  on  the  one  part,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  avaricious  views  on  the  other;  very  slender  returns  of 
filial  reverence  and  afiection  are  to  be  expected.  Such  unhappy 
parents  have,  in  too  many  instances,  lived  to  see  their  imprudent 
confidence  abused,  and  their  incautious  generosity  rewarded  with 
neglect,  if  not  contempt.  The  idea,  however,  of  securing  the 
homage  and  obedience  of  children,  by  parsimoniously  withhold- 
ing from  them  the  necessary  means  of  improving  their  fortunes 
io  life,  is  as  mistaken  a  conduct  on  the  other  hand.  A  compe- 
tency is  all  a  prudent  and  good  parent  would  wish  to  reserve  to 
himself,  when  ease  and  retirement  are  his  only  objects  as  to  this 
world,  except  it  be  the  gratification  of  a  benevolent  disposition, 
in  the  little  circle  of  declining  life.  '^  I  would  not,"  says  a 
sprightly  writer,  *'  in  the  evening  of  my  days  strip  myself  to 
my  very  shirt ;  a  warm  night  gown  I  may  be  allowed  to  provide 
layself.*' 

But,  possessed  of  such  an  uncontrolled  competency,  there  are 
yet  many  offices  of  kindness  requisite  on  the  part  of  children, 
to  render  the  closing  scene  of  life  comfortable.  Attention,  re- 
verence, sympathy,  and  an  assiduous  wish  to  please,  are  the  pro? 
per  cordials  to  be  administered  to  old  age,  by  the  tender  hands 
of  fiUal  a£Pection  a.  And  these  are  cordials  which  dutiful  chiU 
dren  will  account  it  their  highest  honour  and  happiness  to  ad- 
minister to  the  latest  period.  To  that  moment  they  will  look 
forward  with  painful  anxiety,  its  approach  they  will  dread,  and 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  protract  it  to  the  utmost 

41  Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engag^e 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  raposli^  age ;  ' 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  hc;4  of  death : 

£xpIore  the  thought,  e3cplain  the  asking  eye, 

And  ke«!p  a  while  one  pafient  fr<^m  the  s^y  \     ;  Fc»£. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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length.  And  when  it  does  arrive,  they  will  meet  it  with  tears 
of  genuine  sorrow  and  regret.  And  how  pleasing  the  sight  to 
see  dutiful  and  affeetionate  childreD,  after  having  cheerfully  de- 
voted  the  vigoui;  of  youth  to  the  service  of  their  parents,  sur- 
rounding their  dying  beds  with  unfeigned  grief,  following  their 
dear  remains  to  the  grave  with  the  most  passionate  lamentations, 
and  recording  in  their  fakhful  memory  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  to  parental  care  and  love  I  Affecting  examples  of  this 
kind  I  might  here  cite,  but  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing sermon ;  in  which  we  mean  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  chil- 
dren the  various  considerations  which  humanity  and  religion  sug- 
gest, to  move  the  springs  of  filial  duty  and  affection. 

PART  11. 

We  have  laid  before  children,  in  the  preceding  sermon,  the 
duties  they  owe  their  parents ;  all  which  are  comprehended  in 
the  ideas  of  Obedience — Reverence — and  Support*  And  we 
now  proceed, 

.  Secondly,  To  persuade  them  by  suitable  motives  to  the 
cheerful  discharge  of  these  duties.  Our  arguments  we  shall 
class  under  three  heads, — ^the  law  of  nature- — the  express  comr 
mand  of  God — and  the  examples  of  persons  eminent  for  their 
virtue  and  piety.  And  how  happy  will  it  be,  if  these  reasonings, 
accompanied  with  a  divine  energy,  produce  the  desired  effect  I 
.    I.  The  law  of  Nature. 

This  law  operates  two  ways,  by  Instinct^  and  by  ReaaouL 
Instinct  is  a  strong  bias  to  actions,  which  produces  its  effect 
.without  any  previous  reasoning  or  consideration.  It  is  common 
4o  men  and  brutes,  and  cannot  be  counteracted  without  a  vio- 
lent force  put  on  nature.  Of  this  kind,  as  we  have  observed  be- 
fore, is  that  excessive  fondness  which  parents,  particularly  mo- 
thers, feel  for  their  offspring.  And  of  this  kind,  too,  is  that  re- 
gard which  children  feel  for  their  parents,  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  life.  During  that  period,  it  supplies  the  place  of 
reason,  and  urges  them  to  that  reverence  and  obedience^  which 
they  afterwards  come  clearly  to  perceive  is  their  duty.  And 
from  this  principle,  the  force  of  which  all  children  feel,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  argue  with  them,  as  they  are  advancing  to  years  ^ 
of  discretion.     Cast  your  eyes  back,  children,  to  the  earliest 
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ifioment  you  cftn  recollect;  call  to  mind  the  eagerness  and  at- 
tention with  which  you  looked  op  to  your  parents  for  support 
and  protection,  and  the  reverence,  submission,  and  obedience 
which  this  attachment  to  them  drew  after  it :  and  say,  whether 
you  can  avoid  inferring  from  thence,  now  you  are  ciipable  of 
reasoning,  your  obligation  to  the  duties  we  have  been  recom- 
mending. It  is  the  voice  of  nature :  and  will  you,  can  you 
eradicate  from  your  breasts  a  propensity  that  is  coeval  with  your 
existence?  If  you  could,  what  would  be  the  effect  but  to  sink 
you  beneath  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  ? — Horrid  degrada- 
tion ! 

But  it  is  Iteason  that  enables  us  to  perceive  what  are  the 
true  grounds  upon  which  the  law  of  nature  stands.  And  if  we 
can  clearly  make  it  appear,  that  Equity,  GraHtude,  and  Interest 
require  a  cheerful  compliance  with  the  duties  we  have  been  re- 
*commeqding,  it  will  follow  that  whoever  withholds  such  com- 
pliance stands  chargeable  with  complicated  guilt  and  shameful 
absurdity. 

1.  The  law  of  equity ,  in  the  first  place^  demands  filial  obe« 
dience. 

It  is  a  truth  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  respect  and  sub- 
mission are  due  from  inferiors  to  their  superiors.  The  authority 
which  the  latter  acquire  over  the  former  is  founded  in  age,  wis- 
dom, experience,  property,  benefits  conferred,  and  the  consent 
of  the  community:  and  these  obligations,  saving  the  just  rights 
of  conscience,  are  not  to  be  disputed  without  manifest  injustice. 
Now  upon  this  ground  how  equitable  are  the  claims  of  parents 
upon  their  children  !  They  have  the  advantage  of  age,  expe- 
rience, and  property ;  to  which  roust  be  added  the  consideration 
of  their  having  done  more  for  their  children  than  any  others 
could  possibly  do  for  them,  yea,  that  of  their  being  under  God 
the  instruments  of  their  existence.  Should  it  be  objected, 
**  You  have  done  no  more  for  me  than  natural  affection  obliged 
you  to  do."  It  is  replied.  That  is  not  in  every  instance  true : 
and  if  it  were,  it  does  not  in  justice  vacate  their  claim  of  obe- 
dience. But  the  best  reply  to  such  unnatural  disingenuity  is, 
f*  Let  your  children,  when  you  have  them,  object  this  to  you, 
^nd  then  tell  us  how  you  like  such  treatment  a."     Indeed,  the 

k2 
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common  sense  and^feelitigs  of  m^tikind  reprobate  sueh  language. 
All  wise  and  good  men  are  agreed  in  the  reaaonablenesa  of  filial 
obedience,  and  nothing  but  the  most  bprrid  depravity  can  extort 
from  the  human  breast  an  pbjei^ioci  to  it. 

Hiere  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  unexampled  absnr* 
dity  and  profligacy  of  the  leaders  among  the  Jews^  in  our  Sa-i 
Yiofir's  time^  who  under  a  spedous  pretence  of  regard  to  positivei 
sapped  the  foundation  of  moral,  duties*  In  no  instance  was  it 
moire  flagrant,  than  in  their  decision  on  a  questic»i  relative  to 
what  is  BOW  before  uft.  A  man  wishes  to  be  free  from  his  obli- 
gation to  this  great  command,  Honour  thy  father  and  mother. 
He  comes  to  these  men  fer  advice  upon  the  matter.  And  what 
say  they  ?  "  Oh  !  bring  a  gift  to  the  altar,  do  some  work  <tf 
ftupeterogation,  and  you  shall  be  free."  Thus  did  these  hypo- 
crites make  the  commandment  of  God  ^  none  efieict  by  their 
tradition  a.  What  sober  man  but  shudders  at  such  impiety  a« 
this !  And  how  does  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the  grounds 
of  morality,  tend  directly  to  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bands  df 
eivil  society,  and  the  introduction  of  every  kind  eS  iniquity ! 
Obey  your  parents  then^  children^  for  this  is  right,  it  is  just. — 
But  to  the  demands  of  justice  we  will  add  those, 

2.  Of  Gratitude. 
-  And  here,  if  thel^  be  any  the  least  ingenuous  sentiment  in 
the  human  breast,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  it  by 
motives  that  are  irresbtible.  Ye 'children  that  are  just  rising 
into  life,  cast  your  eyes  backward  to  the  first  moment  of  yo«r 
existence,  and  realise  the  innumerable  expressions  oi  parental 
affection,  with  which  you  have  been  followed  to  the  present 
time.  What  pangs  did  not  your  tender  BH»ther  endure  when 
•he  brought  you  into  life  !  With  how  fond  a  heart  did  she  clasp 
you  in  her  arms,  lay  you  to  her  breast,  and  pour  her  very  soul 
Upon  you  !  With  what  painful  anxiety  did  she  anticipate  your 
wants  !  Witli  what  unwearied  attention  did  she  provide  for 
them  !  And  from  how  many  evils  did  she  hourly  protect  you, 
gatbcrintr  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  !  What  a  va- 
riety of  comforts  have  your  parents,  each  of  them,  denied  them- 

Do  you  act  towards  yoUr  parents  in  such  manner,  as  you  would  wish  your  onii 
childl'en  to  act  towards  yourself. — Isocu. 

«  Matt.  xv.  a— 6. 
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Shelves,  and  what  a  variety  of  labours  have  they  hieessantly  vmy 
dergone,  in  order  to  proeure  for  yon  a  thousand  enjoyments ! 
Your  happiness^  youir  usefuhiess,  your  honour,  your  final  salva« 
lion,  were  their  grand  objects  tbroagh  the  term,  the  long  and 
tedious  term  as  it  seemed  to  you,  of  non-*age.  How  often^ 
shook  with  alternate  hopes  and  liear^,  have  th^y  stood  trembling 
by  your  cradle  and  your  bed,  watching  the  event  of  threatening 
disorders  i  With  what  solicitude  have  they  l^d  you  on  every 
atep)  through  the  devious  paths  of  childhood  and  youth,  holding 
you  back  from  this  an^  that  insidious  snare,  and  shielding  you 
against  this  and  that  violent  assault  of  temptation  !  What  va^ 
nous  reasonings,  apprehensions,  and  cares  have  agitated  theijf 
minds,  respecting  your  education,  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  conduct  themselves  towards  you,  and  the  hands  to  whose 
guidance  they  should  entrust  you  !  How  often  have  their  hearts 
bled  within  them,  when  regard  to  your  real  interests  oblige^ 
them  to  sacrifice  fond  indulgence  to  the  demands  of  rigorous 
correction !  How  have  they  restrained  your  impetuous  passions, 
borne  with  your  childish  prejudices,  gratified  your  innocent, 
wishes,  pleaded  with  you  on  your  best  interests,  and  poured  ou| 
their  cries  and  tears  to  Heaven  on  your  behalf  I  And  with  what 
painful  anxiety,  mingled  with  eager  hope,  have  they  looked 
forward  to  the  event  of  all  those  measures  they  have  taken  with 
you,  to  prepare  you  for  the  station  of  life  you  are  perhaps  noi^ 
just  entering  upon  I 

And  now  are  there  no  returns  due  to  all  these  expressions 
of  par>ental  kindness  ?  Shall  inattention  and  neglect,  on  you? 
part,  draw  tears  of  sadness  from  those  eyes,  which  have  so  often 
looked  on  you  with  tender  pity  ?  Shall  harsh  and  disrespect* 
ful  language  grate  on  those  ears,  which  have  been  ever  open  to 
your  cries  ?  Shall  unnatural  disobedience  pierce  the  bosom  thai 
has  so  passionately  loved  you  ?  Shall  sullen  ingratitude  crush 
the  heart  that  has  doted  upon  yon  ?  Shall  folly  and  sin,  in  a> 
word,  bring  down  those  gtey  hairs  to  the  grave  which  auction 
for  you,  as  well  as  old  age,  hath  rendered  truly  venerable  ?•— 
Gk)d  forbid  !  On  the  contrary,  does  not  every  ingenuows  senti'* 
most,  and  every  pious  feeling  of  the  heart,  call  loudly  on  you 
to  exert  your  utmost  efforts  towards  discharging  a  debt,  whkh 
after  nil  it  will  never  be  in  your  power  to  repay  ?  Ought  yen 
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not  to  revere  their  persons,  and  hold  their  characters  sacred? 
Ought  you  not  to  approach  them  with  respect,  and  to  kindle 
into  a  flame  at  every  insult  offered  them?  Ought  not  their  com- 
mands to  be  a  law  with  you^  and  every  deviation  from  them  a 
force  put  upon  your  nature  ?  Ought  you  not  religiously  to  re« 
gard  their  admonitions,  and  patiently  submit  to  their  censures? 
Oug}it  you  not  to  consult  their  happiness  in  every  step  you  take, 
and  accommodate  yourselves  even  to  their  humours?  Ought 
you  not,  when  they  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  afford  them 
all  the  assistance  in  your  power? — to  watch  their  looks  with 
assiduity  and  attention — ^to  bear  their  pains  with  them — to  sooth 
their  ruffled  passions — support  their  feeble  steps — make  their 
bed  in  their  sickness — ^and,  if  you  cannot  hold  back  death  from 
them,  yet  by  your  sympathy  and  prayers  disarm  him  at  least  of 
some  of  his  terrors?  Gratitude  for  a  thousand  kind  offices 
you  have  received,  demands  all  this  at  your  hands. — Once  more, 

3.  Interest  holds  the  same  language. 

To  resist  instinct,  to  oppose  reason,  to  deny  the  claims  of 
justice,  and  to  stifle  the  intreaties  of  gratitude,  one  should  sup- 
pose must  be  a  painful  business.  Yet  the  momentary  pleasure 
resulting  from  the  gratification  of  depraved  passions j  does  in 
some  instances  get  the  better  of  all  these  considerations :  shame, 
however,  and  remorse  must  be  the  consequence.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  ready  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason 
seldom  fails  to  afford  pleasure :  or,  if  some  sacrifice  must  be 
made  of  present  ease  and  pleasure,  yet  the  solid  advantages 
that  result  thence  are  more  than  an  equvalent.  Such  is  the 
case  here. 

When  frowardness  in  early  life  prevails  over  parental  autho- 
rity, children  are  themselves  the  sufferers  as  well  as  their  pa- 
rents, and  indeed  in  a  greater  degree  than  they.  They  not 
only  lose  all  the  real  benefits  which  would  result  to  them  from 
submission,  but  a  foundation  is  laid  for  miseries  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  in  this  world  and  in  another.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  submission,  in  order  to  their  present  sup- 
port and  protection ;  how  great  is  its  importance,  in  order  to 
their  escaping  future  evils,  and  in  order  to  the  forming  them 
for  the  duties  and  pleasure  of  mature  age  !  Children  accustom- 
ed to  violate  the  laws  of  filial  obedience,  seldom  when  grown 
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Up  make  good  members  of  society.  Impatient,  self-willed, 
proud,  fierce,  and  void  of  natural  afiection,  they  are  a  disgrace 
to  their  species,  shunned  of  all  good  men,  and  abandoned  to 
contempt  and  misery.  While  they  who  obediently  submit*  to 
the  yoke  nature  kindly  imposes,  are  hereby  fitted  for  honour, 
prosperity,  and  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  life. 

Here  let  us  consider,  a  little  more  attentively*  the  influence 
'which  a  dutiful  deportment  towards  their  parents  hath  upon  the 
reputation,  fortune,  comfort,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  final 
happiness  of  youth. — What  young  person  of  a  liberal  mind  but 
would  be  glad  to  be  on  a  respectable  footing,  in  the  circle  of  a 
virtuous  acquaintance  ?  And  what  is  there  that  tends  so  directly 
to  secure  to  him  this  felicity,  as  the  character  of  being  a  dutiful 
son  ?  In  this  idea  are  comprehended  all  the  social  and  friendly 
virtues.  Thus  described,  he  is  understood  to  be  just,  humane,* 
and  benevolent ;  and  so  is  respected,  confided  in,  and  beloved, 
has  an  easy  admission  to  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  character, 
and  a  natural  introduction  to  business. — Religiously  regarding 
the  admonitions  and  cautions  of  prudent  and  affectionate  parents, 
he  escapes  a  thousand  evils  into  which  conceit,  perversencss, 
and  ill-education  precipitate  multitudes  around  him ;  and  pay- 
ing a  due  attention  to  tlieir  maxims  and  counsels,  he  acquires 
a  thousand  enjoyments  which  he  would  otherwise  miss  of.  Led 
by  the  skilful  hand  of  age  and  experience,  faithfully  and  cor* 
dially  held  foith  to  his  assistance,  he  is  guided  safely  through 
the  dangerous  path  of  youth  and  temptation,  to  the  fair  emi- 
nence of  reputation,  happiness,  and  usefulness.  How  many 
have  gratefully  acknowledged  themselves  indebted,  under  Pro* 
vidence,  to  parental  wisdom,  for  the  extraordinary  success  they 
have  met  with  in  worldly  business,  the  distinguished  situations 
in  life  to  which  they  have  attained,  and  the  reputation  in  which 
they  have  been  held  by  all  around  them  I  Had  it  been  their 
unhappiness,  as  it  has  of  too  many  young  people,  to  turn  with 
disgust  from  the  sage  advice  of  their  fathers,  to  trust  to  their 
own  understandings,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  flattering  counsels 
of  youthful  companions,  the  reverse  would  have  been  their  for- 
tune, and  they  sunk  into  disgrace,  misery  and  oblivion.  But, 
besides  the  consideration  of  the  many  advantages  which  result 
directly^  and  in  the  natural  course  o^  thuigs,  from  a  dutiful  at- 
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tention  to  the  insiractions  of  virtuoas  and  pnideni  parent^  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  such  conduct  is  pleasing  to  God,  andusnal-* 
ly  followed  with  the  smiles  of  Providence.  But  of  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  hereafter. 

The  pleasure,  too,  which  an  ingenuous  mind  must  feel  in  Ihe 
idea  of  making  parents  happy,  by  rendering  them  that  reverence, 
obedience,  and  support  which  is  their  just  due,  eleaiiy  shews  it 
to  be  the  interest  of  children  so  to  do.  Benevolence  is  its  own 
reward :  and  if  this  is  true  in  regard  of  offices  of  kindness  in 
general,  with  how  much  greater  force  may  this  sentiment  be  ap- 
plied to  the  matter  before  us  I  Where  justice,  gratitude,  affeo* 
tion,  and  instinct  all  unite  to  persuade  us  tb  make  others  happy, 
what  pain  must  it  give  us  to  resist !  What  pleasure  to  comply ! 
Can  I  then  see  a  parent,  to  whom  I  owe  ten  thousuid  obliga-* 
tions,  unhappy,  and  not  be  myself  unhappy  ?  especially  if  I  have 
ground  to  apprehend,  that  a  jealousy  of  my  being  deficient  in 
point  of  tenderness  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  what 
satisfaction,  what  refined  satisfaction,  must  I  feel  from  contri* 
buting  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  his  or  her  repose  and  comfort, 
especially  in  the  closing  scene  of  life !  Every  such  exertion, 
fehough  painful  in  itself,  must  be  pleasant,  infinitely  pleasant,  in 
the  reflection.  O  the  joy  I  to  smooth  tHe  brow  of  parental  ad- 
versity, to  assist  the  infirmities  of  declining  nature,  to  wipe  away 
the  falling  tear,  lift  up  the  palsied  hand,  convert  languor  into 
smiles,  and  make  the  dying  bed  of  old  age  easy  I 

But  the  most  important  consideration  of  all  is,  the  influence 
which  filial  obedience  hath  upon  the  religious  character  of  chil<» 
dren,  and  of  consequence  on  their  noblest  interests  here  and 
hereafter.  If  our  parents  fear  God,  our  final  salvation  is  their 
grand  object.  With  a  view  to  this  they  teach,  counsel,  restrain, 
and  correct  us ;  weep  over  us,  expostulate  with  us,  and  pray  in* 
eessantly  for  us.  Now  what  are  we  doing,  when  we  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  they  say,  but  depriving  ourselves  of  the  greatest « ad- 
vantages, and  laying  violent  hands  on  our  immortal  souls  ?  A 
religious  education  is  a  singular  blessing.  Happy  they  who  im-» 
prove  it  I  How  many  perverse  undutiftil  children  have  lamented 
their  abuse  of  it,  with  the  sharpest  accents,  upon  their  dying 
beds  !  And  how  many  of  the  contrary  character,  whose  dutiful 
carriage  has  furnished  one  among  many  other  proo&  of  their 


^etjr,  have  adcnawled^  this  great  benefit  vitfa  Ihelr  latest 
breath,  thanking  God  that  they  were  not  left  to  the  folly  and 
madness  of  treating  parental  counsel  and  authority  with  con-* 
tempt ! — It  is  your  Interest  thenj  children,  to  obey  your  parents* 
Your  reputation,  your  health,  your  worldly  pifosperity,  your  com- 
jFort,  your  happiness — ^your  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  that 
to  come,  all,  under  God,  depend  upon  it* — From  the  law  of  No* 
ture  we  proceed  now, 

II.     To  urge  upon  you  the  easprees  command  qf  God. 

Honour  thpjfiMer  and  thp  mother j  was  one  of  those  commands 
pronounced  by  the  blessed  God  himself  on  Mount  Sinai,  amidst 
the  solemnities  of  thunder,  lightening,  fire,  and  smoke  a.  It  is 
the  next  in  order  to  those  which  respect  our  duty  to  God,  and 
takes  the  precedence  of  all  the  other  duties  required  of  us  to* 
trards  our  neighbour.  It  is  put  in  immediate  connection  with 
divine  worship :  Ye  shaUfear  every  man  hie  mother  and  hie  fa^ 
ther^  and  keep  my  sabbaths :  I  am  the  Lord  your  Godb.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  imaginable,  that  such  children  as  are  not  dis-* 
posed  to  honour  their  parents,  can  be  in  a  disposition  to  worship 
God  c.  The  most  tremendous  judgments  are  denounced  on 
those  who  violate  this  law.  Under  the  Jewish  economy,  he 
that  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother,  was  to  be  put  to  death  d* 
And  the  stubborn,  disobedient,  and  rebellious  son,  having  been 
convicted  of  these  offences  before  the  elders  of  his  city,  was  to 
be  stoned  with  stones  that  he  die  e.  Among  the  curses  to  be 
pronounced  on  Mount  Gerizcim  this  was  one.  Cursed  be  he  thai 
utteth  light  by  hisfaJMer  or  his  mother :  and  all  the  people  shaU 
sayy  amen/l  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  holds  the  same 
language.  Whoso  curseth  his  fatlyer  or  his  mother^  his  lamp 
shah  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness  y»  Whoso  robbeth  his  far- 
iher  or  his  mother^  and  saith^  it  is  no  transgression ;  the  same 
is  the  companion  of  a  destroyer  A.     And  again.  The  eye  thai 

a  Exod.  XX.  12.  b  Lev.  xix.  3. 

c  The  whole  body  of  the  Athenian  laws,  in  the  early  state  of  that  people,  was 
eomprlsed  in  one  line^  <*  Honour  your  parents;  Worship  the  gods;  Hurt  not 
animals.*'  And  Plutardh  says,  OuT  •»  rakn  ^m^tn  tin^Mj^s  «5tir  ytywt  rsf  «^ 
y099tt  tXiy^^teti  xeu  irktififetkHag*  There  is  not  a  greater  evidence  of  an  atheist 
than  in  a  man's  despising  and  injuring  his  parents. 

d  Exod.  xxi.  17.^Lev.  xx.  9.       e  Deut  xxi.  18—21.      /Deut  xxrii.  1^ 
i  Ptov.  zx.  2a  h  froT.  xxyiU.  24. 
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mocked  0$  hUfaiher,  and  detpUeiA  to  cbey  his^  modier^  the 
ravens  of  the  vcJley  shall  pick  it  out^  and  the  young  eagles  shall 
eat  it  a*  The  prophet  Ezeluel  exhibits  thi^^  among  many  other 
heavy  charges;  against  the  Jews,  that  they  set  light  by  faJdiAV 
and  mother  i  and  threatens  them  with  very  sore  calamities  on 
account  of  it  b.  And  with  these  remarkable  words  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures  is  closed,.  <  Behold,  I  will  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  an<i 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord*  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fa- 
thers, lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  ciprse  c' 

What  the  moral  law,  by  the  lips  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
thus  enjoins,  the  New  Testament  confirms.  Our  Lord  recog^ 
nizes  the  duties  of  filial  obedience,  in  bis  discourse  with  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whom  he  severely  reprehends  for  hav- 
ing mutilated  the  commandment  of  God  respecting  this  matter, 
and  made  it  of  none  efiect  by  their  tradition*  *  God  command- 
ed, saying,  Honour  thy  father  and  mother:  and  he  that  curseth 
father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  But  ye  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  It  is  a  gift  by  whatso- 
ever thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,  and  honour  not  his  father 
or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free.  Thus  have  ye  made  the  com- 
mandment of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition  </•'  And  as 
he  thus  establishes  the  authority  of  the  divii^e  command,  so  he 
makes  that  affection  which  nature  hath  implanted  in  the  breasts 
of  children  to  their  parents,  and  on  which  the  duties  of  filial 
obedience  are  grounded,  a  measure  by  which  every  disciple  of 
his  is  to  estimate  the  genuineness  and  transcendency  of  his  love 
to  him  :  ^  He  >  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me  6*'  The  apostles,  too,  particularly  enjoin 
this  precept  on  children*  ^  Obey  your  parents,'  say  they,  *  in 
all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lordyi'  *  If  any 
widow  have  children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  shew 
piety  at  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents :  for  that  is  good 
and  acceptable  before  God  gJ  And  among  the  many  striking, 
characters  by  which  the  degeneracy  of  the  last  times  is  strongly 

a  Prov.  XXX.  17.  b  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  c  Mai.  iv.  5,  6. 

d  Matt.  XV.  4—6.  «  Matt  x.  37.  /  Col.  liL  Sa 

^  1  Tim.  V.  4-. 
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marked,  those  of  '  disobedience  to  parents/  and  *  the  want  of 
natural  affection/  are  not  the  least  €U  ^ 

But  without  citing  aiiy  further  authorities  from  Scripture,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  recalling  your  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  text.  .'  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord :  for 
this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and.  motheri  (which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise)  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.'  The  law  of  nature  is  the 
law  of  God.  Whatever  is  fit  and  right,  that  God  requires : 
obedience  to  parents  is  fit  and  right :  th^t  therefore  God  re« 
quires.  This,  you  see,  is  expressly  declared  in  the  text.  But 
more  than  this,  the  apostle  refers  us  back  to  the  decalogue,  tell- 
ing us  that  that  is  binding  on  Gentiles  as  well. as  Jews,  upon 
us  under  the  Christian  as  well  as  those  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. It  is  God's  command  now  as  much  as  ^hen  he  spoke 
those  words  himself  on  Mount  Sinai,  ^  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother.'  Wilfully,  therefore,  to  violate  this  law,  is  to  offend 
against  the  cxprjess  authority  of  God :  and  cursed  is  he  who  thus 
dares  to  affront  his  Creator.  What  then  are  they  doing  who 
trifle  with  the  obligations  they  owe  their  parents  ?  To  all  such 
impenitent  sinner^,  the  Jew  first  ^d  the  Gentile  also,  he  will 
render  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish. 

But,  in  order  yet  further  to  enforce  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, the  apostle  holds  up  to  our  view  the  promise  originally 
annexed  to  it.  It  is,  he  reminds  us,  the  first  commandment 
■with  promise — distinguished  by  a  particular  mark  of  the  divine 
regard,  and  designed  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  ground  of 
all  the  other  duties  we  owe  to  society.  He  that  wilfully  violates 
this  precept,  is  in  the  direct  road  to  the  open  violation  of  all 
the  precepts  that  follow.  And  indeed  it  were  easy  to  shew^ 
both  from  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  that  all  those  tremendous  evils  which  shake 
the  foundations  of  civil  society,  such  as  theft,  murder,  adultery, 
perjury,  and  the  like,  originate  from  the  want  of  natural  affec- 
tion, and  a  failure  in  filial  obedience.  And  on  the  contrary,  it 
were  as  easy  to  shew,  that  all  the  social  virtues  comprehended 
in  the  general  idea  of  love  to  our  neighbour,  naturally  flow  from 
this  first  and  most  important  of  them,  dutifulness  to  parents* 

«  2  Tim.  ill.  2,  3. 
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There  ioartfe  er&t  was  an  affectionate  obedient  child  who  did  not 
make  a  useful  member  of  society. 

'  And  how  much  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  a  universal  attendon 
fthonld  be  paid  to  this  precept,  may  be  further  argued  from  the 
promise  itself  of  tem[^oral  blessings  annexed  to  it.  Honour  thy 
Jhther  andnwiherf  that  it  maff  hewellmtk  thee^  andtiou  mayest 
Kvelong  on  ike  earth.  I  mean  not  here  to  shew  how  filial  obe» 
dience  tends  to  promote  worldly  prosperity ;  that  has  been  done 
already  2  but  lo  consider  worldly  prosperity  as  actually  promised 
to  filial  obedience.  That  the  promise  was  so  to  be  understood 
in  reference  to  the  Jews,  none  I  suppose  doubt.  It  was  by 
temporal  rewards  and  -punishments  chiefly  that  they  wore  go* 
verned*  And  he  who  carefully  examines  their  history,  will  find 
not  a  few  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  to  persons 
eminent  for  filial  piety.  Some  of  them  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  under  the  next  head  of  discourse.  But  the  promise^ 
as  appears  by  the  use  the  apostle  here  makes  of  it,  extends  fur* 
ther  than  to  the  Jews.  And  if  we  will  understand  the  phrases 
of  its  being  well  with  uSf  and  our  living  long  on  the  earth,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  (as  we  certainly  should,  the  state  of  Christians 
in  civil  society  being  different  from  that  of  the  Jews)  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  prove,  that  God  is  mindful  of  his  promise  now  as 
well  as  formerly.  There  are  few  ages,  and  few  countries,  which 
do  not  furnish  some  remarkable  instances  directly  in  point  lo  the 
matter  before  us.  We  ourselves  have  known  persons^  whose 
tender  regards  to  their  parents  have  been  tried  by  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  who  have  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner 
as  extraordinary :  these  persons,  I  say,  we  have  seen  emerge 
from  low  and  obscure  stations  in  life  to  situations  of  affluence 
and  eminence,  in  which  they  have  flourished  to  a  good  old  age» 
So  that  it  might  be  said  of  them  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
expression,  that  it  hath  been  well  with  them,  and  that  they  have 
lived  long  on  the  earth.  But  admitting,  with  respect  to  many 
dutiful  children,  that  an  abundance  of  wealth,  honour,  and  years 
does  not  fall  to  their  share ;  yet  if  so  much  of  this  world's  good 
is  allotted  them  as  it  is  for  their  real  advantage  to  have,  and  i^ 
having  been  useful  and  happy  in>|JLfe,  they  die  in  honour  and 
peace,  the  words  of  our  text  may  be  said,  in  the  goner^  and 
substantial  import  of  them,  to  be  made  good  to  them-     And  that 
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lihiB  i»  a  faet  in  regard  of  tho^e  who  obey  thoir  pareaU  i»  th^ 
JJyrdy  that  is,  obey  them  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  Ood,  is  capable 
of  clear  piroof*  Such  persons  may  be  styled  pious  or  godly^  and 
we  are  assured  that  godliness  hcUh  the  pr(finise  qfthe  life  that 
now  is,  and  i^that  which  is  to  come  a. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  then,  children,  that  ypu  obey  your  pa?? 
rents*  Be  piersuaded,  thereforei  to  your  du^y.  You  believe 
that  thene  i9  a  God^  that  he  governs  the  world)  that  pro^rity 
Jmd  adver^ty  are  at  his  disposal,  that  you  must  die,  and  tha( 
your  happiness  in  a  future  state  depends  upon  his  favour.  WiU 
you  then,  dare  y0u»  be  wilfully  disob^ieut  to  »0  great  a  Beings 
who  can  make  you  miserable  in  this  worlds  aiid  who  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell?  But  rather  let  me  entreat  you,  by 
ibe  mercies  of  God,  to  render  a  dieerful  obedienee  to  his  will 
— ^by  the  mercies  of  a  God,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  tender 
and  indiiigenl  Fath^^  deigns  to  pardon  the  numerous  ofibnces 
of  us  his  uodutif«l  but  penitent  children,  for  the  sake  of  the 
obedience  and  ddath  of  Christ  his  only-begotten  and  well-beloved 
Sonk-»^nd  »ow^  to  all  the  argHments  we  have  drawn  from  the 
ksw  cfUfOtire^  and  the  expHss  cotntnand  qf  God^  I*  have  only  t^ 
add  those  wlaich  resull;» 

in.  From  EsiMpkn 

Het»  to  iHttstrate  is  to  persuade :  to  hold  up  to^our  view  i»v 
etanoeB  of  filisd  piety^  is  it  )once  to  instruct  you  in  your  dtttjf^ 
^nd  to  alkre  you  to  it.  And,  tfaai^  he  to  God  !  degenecate 
aa  the  world  i%  history^  both  profane  b  and  sacred,  furnishee 

a  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

b  The  character  of  Pins  Mnea»,  which  Vix;e;ll  90  repeatedly  gires  the  liero  of 
his  poem,  on  aocomit  of  his  filial  attention  and.  duty  to  his  fitther  Anchises^ 
cannot  fail  of  giving  pleasure  to  a  reader  of  sensibility.-^Epaminondiifl^  the 
Diehean  general,  amidst  the  flattering  apj^ose  he  received  on  the  victory  he 
gained  over  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra,  said,  "  my  joy  chiefly  consists  in  knowing, 
that  my  lather  and  mother  wiH  hear  of  my  Tlctory.'* — By  the  tears  of  his  mo- 
ther Veturia,  the  brave  Coriolanus  was  prevailed  on  to  grant  peace  to  Roms^ 
though  at  the  hazard  of  soffering  the  resentment  of  the  Vokcij  whose  troops  h* 
Mramanded  in  the  siege  of  that  city.  *'  Ah !  my  mother,"  sdid  he,  <<  you.di». 
arm  me :  Rome  is  saved,  but  your  son  is  undone.*'  Plitt*  in  Corio/.— -In  th^ 
dreadful  proscription  tiiat  took  place  in  Rome  on  the  arrival  of  the  Triumvin^ 
Octavianus^  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  there  was  an  Oppius  who  saved  his  old  anci 
infirm  father,  by  earrying  him  on  his  shoidders  to  the  sea-side,  and  esa^in^ 
^It^  hftB^  into  SicUy :    for  which  generous  action  he  was  afterwards  raised  t^ 
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examples  enough  to  our  purpose.     We  will  ctfntent  ourselves 
here  with  citing  a  few  from  Scripture. 

The  reverence  which  Shem  and  Japheth  expressed  for  their 
father's  honour^  ^failed  not  to  draw  a  blessing  upon  them ;  as 
did  the  contrary  behaviour  of  Ham  a  curse  upon  his  family  a. 
•-^The  entire  confidence  which  Isaac  placed  in  his  father  Abrar 
ham,  and  the  ready  submission  he  yielded  to  his  will  on  the 
most  trying  occasion,  were  tempers  truly  admirable,  and  signally 
rewarded  by  Heaven  6.  Jacob  acted  as  became  one  who  had 
received  the  blessing  at  the  hand  of  his  venerable  parent,  when 
he  paid  so  dutiful  a  regard  to  his  commands,  in  the  alliance  he 
ieontracted  with  the  family  of  Laban.  And  it  was  commendaUe 
in  Esau,  whatever  might  be  his  character  in  other  respects,  to 
forbear  maitying  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  because  he  saw  it 
pleased  not  Isaac  his  father  c. 

The  many  expressions  of  filial  duty  and  affection  which  oo* 
cur  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  must  strike  every  attentive  reader 
with  admiration  and  pleasure :  nor  can  we  see  him  distinguish- 
ed in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  was  by  the  smiles  of  Pro^ 
vidence,  without  concluding  that  his  piety  to  his  father  was 
highly  pleasing  to  God.  The  love  which  good  old  Jacob  bare 
to  him  in  his  tender  years,  was  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  son's 
assiduous  attention  to  conform  to  the  will  of  so  indulgent  a  pa- 
rent. And  as  he  learned  obedience  by  suffering,  (for  he  was 
trained  in.  the  school  of  affliction)  so  he  gave  the  most  affecting 
proofs  of  it,  when  elevated  to  the  highest  station,  next  to  Pha« 
raoh,  in  Egypt.    How  earnestly  did  he  enquire  of  his  brethren, 
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the  ^dileship,  and  otherwise  munificently  rewarded  by  the  Roman  people. 
There  was  also,  on  the  same  occasion,  an  Hosidias,  who  eluded  the  search  that 
was  to  have  been  made  after  htm,  by  an  artifice  which  filial  tenderness  sugj^est^ 
ed :  the  son  spread  a  report  that  his  father  had  laid  violent  hands  cm  himself, 
and,  to  make  the  fact  the  more  credible,  spent  his  fortune  in  performing  his  ob- 
sequies.—-—The  Chinese  are  said  to  be  a  people  remarkable  for  filial  piety:  and 
I  remember  to  have  somewhere  met  with  a  striking  instance  of  it.  '<  A  Man- 
ilarine  having  been  condemned  to  death  for  some  crime  committed  by  him  in 
his  office,  his  son,  a  child  of  only  fifteen  years,  besought  the  Emperor  that  he 
might  suffer  in  his  stead.  The  Emperor,  moved  with  this  uncommon  instance 
of  filial  affection,  gave  the  father  his  life.  And  he  would  have  conferred  some 
tokens  of  honour  on  the  son,  but  the  son  declined  them,  saying,  he  would  not 
accept  any  distinction  which  should  recaU  to  him  the  idea  of  a  guilty  father." 
a  Gen.  Ix.  20—27.  h  Gen.  xxii.  I— Id.  c  Gen.  xxviii.  1—9. 
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when  they  came  to  buy  corn  of  him,  after  the  welfare  of  his  fa- 
ther ! — Is  pour  father  tpeU^  the  old  nian  ofivham  ye  spake  f  la 
he  yet  alive  a  ?  What  a  tender  message  did  he  send  to  him  by 
his  brethren,  entreating  him  to  come  down  to  Egypt,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  he  ahcfuld  be  near  him^  and  he  wotdd  nourish  him 
lest  he  should  come  to  poverty  b!  What  respect  did  he  shew 
him  by  meeting  him,  in  his  chariot  with  his  proper  attendants* 
at  Goshen !  and  what  ardent  affection,  by  falHng  on  bis  neck, 
and  weeping  on  it  for  a  considerable  time  c  !  How  did  he  pride 
himself  in  the  honour  of  presenting  his  aged  parent  to  Pharaoh  ! 
and  how  happy  was  he  in  making  him  so  princely  a  provision 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days !  In  short,  filial  affection,  reve- 
rence and  obedience,  stampt  bis  whole  conduct  to  the  end  of 
life.  When  he  presented  his  children  to  their  grandfather  to 
receive  his  dying  blessing,  he  bowed  himself  with  hisfaee  to  the 
earth  d.  When  he  had  performed  the  last  tender  office  of  clos- 
ing his  eyes  in  death,  he  Jell  upon  hisjbcey  and  wepttgxm  him^ 
and  kissed  him  e.  And  the  dear  remains  of  his  venerable  pa- 
rent he  failed  not  to  attend  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  de* 
posit  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  with  evejry  possible 
expression  of  genuine  sorrow  and  affectionate  respect* 

So  extraordinary  a  character  as  Moses  is  not  to  be  pasiied 
over  in  silence,  and  the  rather,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  oc- 
curs in  his  story  to  justify  the  inference,  that  he  was*  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  duties  we  have  been  recommending.  The 
circumstance  I  refer  to  was  the  respect  he  paid  to  Jethro  his  fa* 
ther-in-law,  when  he  made  him  a  visit  in  the  wilderness.  Jfo- 
ses  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  did  obeisance^  and  kissed  himf 
Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  rendering  him  these  external 
expressions  of  regard:  he  listened  to  the  prudent  advice  which 
Jethro  gave  him,  and  did  all  that  he  had  saidg.  And  thus 
were  the  duties  of  filial  obedience,  which  he  so  solemnly  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites,  exemplified  in  his  own  conduct. 

The  generous  attention,  too,  of  Ruth  to  her  mother  Naomi, 
amidst  ^1  that  sad  reverse  of  fortune  which  she  suffered  in  a 
strange  land,  is  not  to  be  enough  admired.     Naomi  was  her 

a  Gen.  xliiu  27.  h  Chap.  xlv.  10,  11.  c  Chap.  xlvi.  29. 

d  Chap,  xlviii.  12.  e  Chap.  1.  1.  /E^od.  xviil.  7, 

g  Ver.  21. 
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biiBbafid'«  mother^  n  widow,  childless,  andteduced  to  pOYertjr* 
In  this  destitute  state  she  resolves  to  return  to  her  own  counr 
try.  And  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  considering  what  is 
the  manner  of  the  world,  that  Ruth,  having  lost  her  husband, 
J^aomi's  son,  should  havo  no  great  objection  to  the  pattmg 
with  his  mother.  But  such  is  her  attachment  she  will  on  no 
account  leave  her  a.  And  how  God  rewarded  her  duty  and 
piety  the  story  at  large  relates :  she  married  into  a  wealthy  fa- 
ipily,  became  the  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  had  the 
great  honour  of  standuig  On  the  list  of  those  from  whom  the 
M^saiah  descended* 

David  was  as  eminent  for  his  magnanimity  and  generosity,  as 
for  his  sincere  and  fervent  piety ;  and  his  attention  to  the  safety 
'  and  rdpose  of  his  venerable  parents^  dfiring  the  cruel  persecution 
he  suffered  from  the  house  of  Saul,  affords  a  striking  proof  of 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Driven  as  he  was  by  that  infat 
tuated  prince  into  the  wilderness,  he  presented  an  address  on 
their  behalf  to  the  king  of  Moab,  entreating  him  to  grant  thei^ 
an  asylum  at  Mizpeh.  ^  Let  my  fathor  and  my  toother,'  sayji 
be,  *  I  pray  thee,  come  forth  and  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what 
God  will  do  for  me.  And  he  broi^bt  them,'  it  is  added,  ^  be-r 
fore  the  king  of  Moab :  and  they  dwelt  with  him  all  the  time 
that  David  was  in  the  hold  bJ 

Hie  next  instance  to  be  mentioned»  and  which  we  have  al-' 
ready  adverted  to,  is  Solomon.  From  the  gr^t  respect  he  paid 
to  htB  mother,  when  he  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  had  as-i 
ceaded  the  throne  of  Israel,  it  may  be  fakly  concluded,  that  he 
b<eld  all  that  duty  we  have  been  explaining  and  enforcing  in  the 
greatest  reverence.  And  his  dutiful  carriage  to  his  parents  was 
one  striking  proof  of  that  wisdom,  for  which  he  is  so  much  cdie-* 
brated  in  sacred  writ.  The  particular  I  refer  to  was  his  beha-; 
viour  to  his  mother,  when  she  demanded  an  audience  of  him. 
It  is  said^  ^  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself 
unto  her,  and  sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be 
set  for  the  king's  motJier ;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand  cr.' 

The  obedience  of  the  Rec^abites  to  the  commands  of  Jonadafa 
their  father,  and  in  instances  too  of  a  very  self-denial  nature, 
is  held  up  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  the  view  of  the  Jews,  in 

a  Rnth  t.  16,  17.  b  1  Sam.  zxii.  3,  4.  c  1  Kings  IL  19. 
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Older  to  exposp  the  exceeding  great  undutifulness  of  their  car- 
riage tpwards  God,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  a  father  towards, 
them.  Jonadab  had  solemnly  forbidden  their  drinking  wi»e  all 
their  days,  and  building  houses,  and  cultivating  vineyards  and, 
fields,  for  reasons  too  particular  to  be  here  explained.  They 
were  obedient,  no  temptation  could  prevail  on  them  to  violate 
their  father's  commands.  Wherefore  this  message  is  sent  them 
by  the  prophet,  in  the  beting  pf  the  Jews.  Because  ye  have 
obeyed  the  commandment  of  Joruidah  your  father^  and  kept  aU 
hispreceptSy  and  done  according  unto  aJl  that  he  hath  command^ 
edyqu:  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hmts^  the  Godofls^ 
raelj  Jonadab  the  son  ofRachdb^  shall  not  ivant  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  for  ever  a. 

We  might  mention  other  striking  examples  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall 
suffice.  It  is  said  of  him,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  that 
he  went  down  with  his  parents  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth^ 
and  was  subject  unto  them.  And  he  increased  in  wisdom  and 
staturcj  and  in  favour  with  God  and  mjan  b.  And  the  afiec- 
tionate  attention  he  paid  to  them  through  the  whole  of  his  life, 
may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  tender  words  which  dropped 
from  his  lips  in  the  very  article  of  death.  Seeing  his  mother^ 
and  the  disciple  whom  he  loved,  standing  by  the  cross  on  which^ 
be  was  expiring,  he  said  to  her,  Woman^  behxM  thy  son ;  and 
then  to  the  disciple,  Belwldthy  mother:  meaning  thereby  tp 
commend  them  to  each  others  cordial  regards.  And  the  sacred 
historian  immediately  adds.  From  that  hour  that  disciple  tqohy 
her  u^  his^own  /lous^c.  How  admirable  an  example  this  I 
And  what  a  deep  sense  must-  our  Saviour  have  had  upon,  hisi 
Viind  of  the  importance  of  filial  duty,  thus  solemnly  to  enjoin 
\t,  i^n  effect  upo^  us  all,  with  his  expiring  breath  ! 

Thus  have  we  urged  upon  children  the  duties  they  owe  tbeii; 
paiTents,  by  arguments  dr^wn  from  the  light  qf  nature-^tbe  e?r-i 
press  command  of  God — and  tlie  examples  (f  persons  eminent 
for  wisdom^  virtue^  and  piety.  Weigh  these  argument  cbiU 
dren,  we  beseech  you,  and  resist,  the  force  of  them  if  ypu  can.. 
Should  you,  however,  be  insensible  to  thetifi,  you  will  forfeit  al^ 
claim  to  humanity  and  good  sense,  as  ^eU  as  religion*     On  the 

a  Jer.  xxxv.  IS,  19.  b  Luke  ii.  ^h^%  c  Jolw  sue  I^5rr27. 
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contrary,  should  you  feel  their  force,  and  be  disposed  cordially' 
to  dl>€y  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  we  are  authorized  by  the  word 
of  God  to  assure  you,  that  it  shaU  be  well  with  you  in  this 
world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 


DISCOURSE  vn. 
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Efh.  VI,  5^ — S.-^ServantSf  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  youf 
masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in 
singleness  ofyowr  heart,  as  unto  Christ:  not  with  eye-service, 
as  menrpleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will 
of  God  from  the  heart ;  tuith  good  will  doing  service,  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  to  men :  knowing  that  whatsoever  good 
thing  any  man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 

Having  considensd  the  dutfes  of  parents  and  children,  we  pro^ 
^eed  to  explain  and  enforce  those  of  masters  and  servants.  Pre- 
vious to  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  true  origin 
and  grounds  of  this  relation.  The  discussion  of  this  question 
will  throw  a  light  upon  our  subject,  and  prepare  os  to  receive 
the  apostolic  instructions  in  our  text. 

Here  then  we  shall  lay  down  the  following  positions,  which 
have  an  evident  connection  with  and  dependance  on  each  other 
— Men,  as  men,  are  equal — Their  condition  in  life  is  various 
and  unequal — They  are  not  sufficient  to  their  own  support,  and 
therefore  stand  in  need  of  one  another's  assistance — But  e£Pec- 
tual  assistance  can  only  be  rendered  in  a  way  that  requires  au- 
thority on  the  one  part,  and  obedience  on  the  other — Authority 
and  obedience  are,  however,  the  result  of  voluntary  agreement — 
And,  where  these  are  properly  adjusted,  there  will  be  a  pretty 
equal  distribution  of  happiness. 

I.  Men,  as  men,  are  equal. 

What  I  mean  is,  that  we  all  possess  one  common  nature,  and 
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therefore  the  rights  and  duties  of  humanity  are  common  to  all. 
Every  individual,  whether  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  derives  from 
the  same  stock,  is  composed  of  thp  same  constituent  parts,  is 
born  into  the  world  after  the  same  manner,  is  nourished  alike  by 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  is  alike  liable  to  death,  and  in  the  end 
reduced  alike  to  dust  and  corruption.  We  are  all  formed  on 
one  plan,  possessed  of  the  same  faculties  and  passions,  capable 
of  the  same  joys  and  sorrows,  subject  to  the  same  wants  and 
casualties,  and  are  all  alike  amenable  at  the  tribunal  of  God, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  will  deal  with  men  according 
to  their  moral  and  religious  character,  and  not  their  external 
dignity,  power,  or  wealth.  He  hath  made  of  one  blood,  says  the 
apostle  to  the  Athenians,  cdl  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  alt 
the  face  of  the  earth  a.  To  the  like  purpose  Solomon  tells  us, 
The  rich  and  poor  meet  together :  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them 
all  b.  So  Job,  when  speaking  of  the  humane  treatment  his  ser- 
vants had  met  with  at  his  hands,  adds.  Did  not  he  that  made  me 
in  the  womb,  make  him  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  tis  in  the 
womb  c  ?  As  if  he  had  said,  masters  and  servants,  considered  as 
men,  are  equal.        '  .  -  * 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  claims  of  mankind  upon  one  an- 
other are  equal:  that  is,  the  law  of  nature  is  universal,  and 
equally  binding  on  all.  Whatever  I  have  a  right,  as  a  man,  to 
require  of  another,  that  he  has  a  right  to  require  of  me.  The* 
obligations  of  truth,  justice,  compassion,  benevolence,  and  gra- 
titude are  common  to  men  of  every  rank,  those  in  the  most  ex-' 
filted  and  those  in  the  most  inferior  stations  of  life.  For,  being 
all  formed  on  one  scale,  and  evidently  designed  for  social  con- 
nections, that  which  a  man  by  a  kind  of  impulse  of  nature  feels 
himself  disposed  to  expect  and  demand  from  his  neighbour,  he 
cannot  but  instantly  perceive  his  neighbour,  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, is  entitled  to  from  him.  From  this  law,  therefore, 
which  arises  out  of  a  sameness'  of  nature,  no  man  is,  or  can  be, 
exempted-     So  that  you  see  all  men,  as  such,  are  equal. — But 

tlien, 

II.   Tlieir  condition  in  life  is  various. 

Tliis  is  true  in  regard  of  mind,  body,  and  estate. — Though 
tnen  are  all  endowed  with  the  same  natural  faculties,  yet  there 

**  a  Acts  xvii.  26.  h  Vtoy.  xxii.  2.  c  Job  xxxi.  15. 
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iq  a  manifi^jst  difference  in  the  strengtb,  vigour,  apd  extent  of 
tjhem-  Same  posses*  a  more  Uvely  imagination  than  others, 
^ome  a  more  penetrating  judgment^  and  some  a  more  retentive 
memory.  And  the  effect  is  prodigious  in  matters  of  science, 
^usine^s,  and  art.  One  man  shall  easily  comprehend  a  point, 
which  another  can  scarce  form  any  idea  about.  One  shall  al« 
];post  instantly  compass  an  object,  which  another  of  slow  under^ 
standing  cannot  arrive  at  but  by  long  and  tedious  steps.  There 
is  also  an  amazing  variety  in  the  geniuses  of  mankind,  which  are 
evidently  adapted  to  different  pursuits,  all  which  have  their  use. 
in  society.  The  truth  of  these  observations,  which  might  be 
branched  out  into  innumejrable  particulars,  must  strike  every 
one  who  i&  at  all  conversaut  with  the  world. 

The  body  too,  though  framed  in  the  general  upon  the  same 
plan,  has  a  great  variety  in  its  appearance  and  construction.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  senses,  some  of  which  are  quicker  and  stronger 
in  one  man  than  another,  how  do  people  differ  in  size,  strength, 
agility,  animal  spirits,  and  the  like  !  Some  of  robust  constitu- 
tions are  equal  to  the  most  painful  labours,  while  others  of  a 
tender  delicate  frame  are  quickly  overpowered  with  every  trifling, 
exertion. 

And  then  a9  to  men's  worldly  circumstatujes,  these  are  as  va- 
^9us,  if  not  moi:e  so  than  their  powers  of  bf>dy  and  mind.  Some 
are  rkh  and  others  ppor.  Some  possess  large  estates,  accumu- 
lated wealth,  splendid  titles>  and  extensive  dominion:  while. 
Qthera  have  very  little  property,  move  in  contracted  spheres, 
and  pass  their  lives  Iq  obscurity.  And  between  the '  two  ex- 
tremes of  great  opulence  and  wretched  poverty  the  degrees  are 
ilfanost  innumerable*  So  that  the  capacities  and  conditions  of 
mankind,  whereby  they  are  fitted  for  various  departments  of  life, 
are  diversified  beyond  a  possibility  of  minute  description.  The 
truth  of  all  these  facts  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

But  it  will  be  enquired  how  this  happens  ?  A  veiy  proper 
question  this  to  be  adverted  to  here,  in  order  to  check  the  pride, 
of  superlp^rs  on  the  one  band,  and  to  reconcile  inferiors  to  their 
stations  on  the  other.  The  former  are  too  apt  to  look  on  the 
tatter  as  a  species  of  beings  below  them,  and  so  to  treat  them 
with  ii^humanity  and  contempt ;  and  these  again  too  apt  to  con- 
sidei;  the  other  as  possessing  more  than  their  share,  and  so  a  fit 
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!)i"ey  ifor  depredation,  when  opportunity  offers.     But  it  will  be 
bund  on  rejection,  that  as  inferiors  have  the  same  natural  rijght's 
With  superiors,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  treated  with  hlima-- 
iilty ;  so  this  inequality  of  cbndUibri  we  arie  here  speaking  of, 
is  the  ir'esult  of  the  wise  disposition  of  divine  P;rovidence,  mi 
thierefore  ought  to  be  acquiesced  in.     Who  can  doubt  that  the 
J)bwers  of  nature,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  however  capable 
of  being  iniptoved  and  enlarged  by  culture  and  use,  are  the 
gifts  of  God  ?  If  therefore  he  withholds  understanding  arid  sa-^ 
gaeity  front  some,  and  strength  and  agility  from  others,  who 
ishali  complain,  since  he  does  n^  other  than  he  lias  a  rignt  to 
clo  ?  And  so  as  to  wealth,  however  it  is  acquired,  provided  it  is 
got  honestly,  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  munificence.     He  possesses 
men  of  the  means  of  becoming  prosperous,  and  he  crowns  those 
ineans  with  success.     Wherefore  they  who  have  more  property 
ihan  others,  have  a  right  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  it:  ana 
they  who  have  less  aire  not  authorized  by  a  pretence  of  want  to 
inake  encroachments  on  theiir  neighbours. — As  it  is  God  then 
that  hath  made  men,  in  regard  of  the  rights  of  nature,  equal ; 
so  it  is  he  that  hath  made  th'eni,  in  regard  of  condition,  un^ 
equal, 

III.  Individuals  are  noi  sufficient  fo  their  otvn  suppdri,  axi^ 
iJierefore  stand  in  need  of  one  another* s  assistance. 

Every  one  must,  every  one  does  feel,  that  he  cannot  subsis|; 

of  himself  without  foreign  support.     And  of  whom  are  meii, 

tinder  God,  to  expect  aid  but  of  fellow-men,  those  with  whoncji 

ihey  are  intimiately  connected  in  society,  and  who  have  it  iii 

their  power,  by  possessing  various  capacities,  and  filling  various 

stations,  to  be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other?  Inferiors  ire^ 

quire  the  kid  of  superiors,  and  naturally  look  up  to  them  for  it; 

the  ignorant  to  the  wise  for  instruction,  thie  weak  ti)  the  strong 

for  support,  and  the  poor  to  th^  rich  for  charity.     Airid  it  U 

as  true  oh  the  other  hand,  that  superiors  need  the  assisiahc^ 

of  inferiors.     The  rich  cannoi  do  without  the  poor.     Let  a 

man  possess  the  largest  share  oi  wealthy  it  can  do  him  little 

good,  if  6thers  are  indisposed  to  help  hiin.     He  cannot  by  his 

own  personal  exertions  procure  the  cohvetiiencies,  if  the  hei- 

cessaries  of  life :  and  of  what  use  is  his  money,  if  it  will  npt 

^ufchase  hiiii  th^  friiit  bi   other  nieii'^s  laboiiri;*  ?   But  this  ii 
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will  do,  as  multitudes  cannot  subsist  without  an  exchange  of 
labour  for  property.  Hence  it  is  a  maxim  among  commercial 
men,  that  the  industrious  poor  are  the  riches  of  any  country ; 
for  trade  and  manufactures,  which  are  the  grand  sources  of 
wealth,  owe  their  support  to  them.  Here  a  great  variety  of 
instances  might  be  mentioned,  wherein  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  are  mutually  benefited  by  each  others  assistance. 
But  that  which  is  the  object  of  this  discourse  sWl  suffice. 
Domestic  affairs  cannot  be  managed  without  the  aid  of  ser- 
vants. The  heads  of  families  therefore  will  look  out  for  pro- 
per persons  to  fill  their  several  departments  of  service.  And 
those  again,  whose  inferior  condition  of  life  makes  it  necessary 
to  procure  support  by  ministering  to  those  above  them,  wiU 
cheerfully  offer  their  service  for  a  proportionable  reward. 

And  now  this  being  the  case,  the  wisdom  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  endowing  men  with  such  different  capacities,  and  in 
distributing  property  to  them  in  such  various  propoftions,  can- 
not be  enough  admired.  If  the  conditions  of  all  men  were 
equal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  community 
could  subsist.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  aggregate  sum 
of  worldly  happiness  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  so  considera- 
ble as  it  is.  And  then  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  this 
inequality  of  condition  qualifies  and  disposes  men  to  assist  each 
others  temporal  interests,  so  it  is  often  productive  of  great  good 
to  them  in  regard  of  their  nobler  interests.  Their  virtues 
are  hereby  tried,  exercised,  and  improved,  such  as  humility, 
meekness,  contentment,  and  patience,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
humanity,  condescension,  sympathy,  and  benevolence)  on  the 
other.  And  thus  are  they  enabled  the  better  to  struggle  with 
the  various  and  unavoidable  vicissitudes  of  the  present  life,  and 
gradually  fitted  for  the  noble  and  permanent  joys  of  another. — 
This  leads  us  to  observe, 

IV.  That  the  assistance  which  men  thus  mutually  stand  in 
need  of,  can  only  be  rendered  in  a  way  that  requires  authority 
on  the  one  party  and  obedience  on  the  other. 

If  the  conditions  of  mankind  are,  as  we  have  seen,  various, 
the  assistance  they  require  of  each  other  must  be  various  too. 
Jt  is  the  business  of  the  wise  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  of  the 
Strong  to  help  the  weak^  and  of  the  rich  to  communicate  to  the 
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poor.  But  these  offices  (under  which  general  ideas  an  infinite 
number  besides  are  comprehended)  cannot  be  rendered^  unles^ 
the  former  are  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  to  exercise  au- 
thority,  command,  and  dominion.;  and  the  latter  are  disposed 
to  yield  attention,  submission,  and  obedien.ce.  How  can  the 
master,  for  instance,  teach,  unless  he  has  authority  to  command 
the  attention  and  implicit  regard  of  the  scholar  ?  How  caii 
those  of  mature  age,  and  who  possess  superior  strength,  fherisb 
the  young,  support  the  feeble,  and  defend  the  weak,  without 
the  uncontrolled  exertion  of  that  force  witli  which  they  are  en^ 
dowed  to  these  salutary  ends  ?  And  how  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  rich,  who  have  an  undoubted  right,  as  we  have  shewn, 
to  the  prbperty  they  hold,  should  part  with  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  poor ;  if  these  are  not  disposed  to  make  a  proportionable 
return  of  service,  or  at  least  an  humble  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  obligations  thfiy  hereby  incur  ?  Dismiss  aU 
idea  of  pre^emineuce,  authority,  command  and  government; 
and  of  their  opposites,  docility,  submission,  obedience  and  ser- 
vitude; and  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  intercourses  of  society; 
men  must  in  that  case  subsist,  if  subsist  at  all,  in  a  cold,  lonely, 
perilous  unhappy  condition. — But  then, 

V.  Authority  and  obedience  are  the  result  of  voluntary  com* 
pact^ 

Men's  wants  naturally  lead  them  into  social  connections, 
which  make  rule  and  ordter  necessary :  but  they  are  bom  free* 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  himself  in  respect  of  all 
the  concerns  of  life  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  injure 
his  neighbour.  Nor  can  any  one  justly  demand  service  of  an- 
other against  bis  consent.  The  case  is  indeed  otherwise  with 
f:hildren,  idiots,  and  lunatics:  they  are  not  $ui  JuriSy  and 
therefore  it  is  an  act  of  humanity  and  justice  to  exercise 
compulsory  authority  over  them,  fiut  men  possessed  of  their 
reason  are  free.  Freedom  however  is  subject  to  certain  re-^ 
strictions,  which  restrictions,  as  they  are  the  result  of  either 
tacit  or  express  agreement,  do  not  injure  but  improve  and  con- 
,  firm  it.  When  men  enter  into  society,  they  agree  to  vest  ia 
persons  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  power. of  defending  thexn- 
ag^st  foreign  enemies,  and  finally  to  determine  quarrels 
among  themselves.     So  they  part  with  a  certain  portion  of 
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their  natural  rights  to  others,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselvei 
a  g6dd  to  which  they  are  hot  in  their  individual  capacity  com- 
petent. And  thus  government,  which  becomes  necessary  iii 
consequence  of  human  imperfection  and  depravity,  tises  into 
existence.  Now  every  one  bom  in  society  tacitly  ackno#^ 
ledges,  by  Accepting  the  protection  and  benefit  of  govemmentj 
his  voluntary  submission  to  it.  And  so  he  is  bound ;  but  in 
bo  way,  you  see,  prejudicial  to  his  natural  rights.  When, 
however,  he  violates  the  just  laws  of  society  td  which  he  bad 
thus  consented,  h^^-  forfeits  his  freedom.  Biit  fulfilling  his 
agreement,  he  is  in  all  other  respects  as  (ree  as  in  A  state  of 
haiure. 

Whether  a  foreign  enemy,  becoming  a  conqueror,  may  justly 
demdhd  servitude  of  th6  Vanquished,  is  a  question  we  shall  hoi 
stay  hefe  particularly  tb  consider.  We  must  howeirer  just  ob* 
serve,  that  in  itiany  instances  the  cause  of  the  conqueror  is  itself 
Utijust,  and  of  consequence  his  demands  oppressive ;  and  iti  most 
cases  the  lower  people  are  not  at  all  accessory  to  the  dispute^ 
and  so  do  not  deserve  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

But  it  is  of  the  rights  of  masters  and  servants  in  a  doitaestic 
capacity  that  we  are  here  speaking.  And  these  are,  ho  doubt, 
the  result  of  Voluntary  compact  or  agreement.  No  ^au  has  a 
right,  because  he  possesses  more  than  his  neighbour,  to  compel 
him  to  become  his  sdfvant.  Nor  has  another  a  right,  because 
of  his  poverty,  io  force  his  service  on  the  rich*  Irid^^d,  upon 
the  general  grounds  of  humanity,  the  fbrmeir  is  an  object  of  the 
(charitable  regard  of  the  latter,  and  having  received  his  boUiity 
he  ought  to  be  thankful.  But  Authority  and  obedience  take 
jpkce  in  consequence  of  A  direct  and  positive  contract.  Th^ 
master  stipulates  with  the  servant,  for  such  and  such  services  x6 
pay  him  such  and  such  wages ;  atid  the  serVant  stipulates  with 
the  master,  for  such  and  such  wages  to  render  him  such  and 
such  services.  And  so  the  masteir  has  a  just  right  to  exercise 
lluthority  over  the  servant,  and  the  servant  is  obliged  to  yield 
obedience  td  the  master.  And  indeed  not  only  justice  requires 
that  there  should  be  such  agreement  between  the  two  psirtics^ 
but  interest  also.  For  if  there  be  not  good  will  on  both  sides^ 
lieither  the  one  not'  the  dtfaer  are  likely  to  b(&  benefited  by  this 
iniportant  cdnneetion.-^Aud  this  leads  us  to  the, 
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VI.  And  last  proposition,  That  tukere  thest  matters  are  pro*- 
perly  adjusted^  there  tvUl  be  a  pretty  equal  distrHmtibn  of  kap^ 
piness. 

The  welfare  of  individuals  ife,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  all 
civil  and  domestic  arrangements.  The  aggrandi^ng  one  to  the 
degradation  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  avaricd 
and  ambition,  is  unjust  and  inhuman.  Why  should  one  be  an 
absolute  despot,  and  dnbther  an  abjebt  slave  ?  jhfature  revolts  at 
the  idea.  Every  otie  has  a  right  to  as  much  happiness  as  his 
character,  abilities,  and  station  of  lifb  are  capable  of  ptocuring 
him.  And  if  in  this  relation  between  masters  and  servants,  the 
contract  lis  founded  iti  equity  and  godd  faith,  and  there  is  ^ 
hearty  good  Will  oh  both  sides,  it  is  Scared  possible  that  eithet 
party  should  miss  of  the  end  proposed.  There  Vf'iXL  be  mutual 
concord,  peace,  and  contentment. .  And  indeed  regard,  cultivat- 
ed by  the  mild  and  humane  use  of  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
dhd  by  ah  attentive  cheerful  obedience  on  the  other,  will  pretty 
generally,  in  a  cotirse  of  time,  ripen  into  a  bordial  and  lasting 
friendship  and  affection. 

And  from  hence  it  follows  that  there  is,  or  at  least  if  the  voicd 
of  reason  were  duly  regarded  there  would  be,  a  more  equal  par- 
tition of  happiness  among  mankind  than  is  commonly  appre- 
hended. Throtigh  the  mistaken  estimates  which  mdn  have 
formed  bf  superior  and  inferior  stations  of  life,  and  through  th6 
miserable  abuse  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  these  relations,  tod 
many  have  come  to  conceive  of  authority  and  dominion,  as  the 
real  and  only  sources  of  happiness;  and  of  servitude  and  obe- 
dience, as  necessarily  subjecting  men  to  contempt  and  wretch- 
cidness.  But  if  the  light  in  which  we  have  placed  the  matter  ii 
just,  a  Sensible  and  sober  man  would  be  almost  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine which  station  upon  the  whole  is  ihost  eligible — So* 
equally  has  a  wise  and  good  Providence  distributed  happiness 
atnotig  mankind !  If  mor^  bodily  pain  and  labour  falls  to  thef 
share  of  thfe  servant  than  the  master,  the  servant  has  however 
less  care  and  anxiety  to  disturb  his  peace.  He  has  no  weighty 
Cdticern  to  exercise  his  sagacity,  attention,  and  patience.  Hav- 
i*^g  done  his  duty,  and  by  honest  labour  contributed  to  his  own 
health,  he  may  eal  his  bread  with  a  peculiar  relish,  enjoy  his 
t^st  without  interruption,  and  have  the  comfort  too  of  hoping 
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that  he  has  attached  the  affections  of  his  master  to  hiinselff  and 
may  reap  some  extraordinary  advantages  from  thence  in  time  to 
,  come.  Let  no  one  therefore  be  offended  at  the  idea  of  autho- 
rity, as  if  it  monopolized  the  sum-total  of  human  happiness;  nor 
at  servitude,  as  if  it  sunk  men  beneath  the  species*  into  a  con- 
dition of  wretchedness  and  contempt. 

Thus  we  see  then — Men,  as  men,  are  equal — Their  condition 
in  life  is  unequal — -TThey  are  not  sufficient  to  their  own  support, 
and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  each  others  assistance — But  ef- 
fectual assistance  can  only  be  rendered  by  the  due  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  one  part,  and  obedience  on  the  other — Autho- 
rity and  obedience  are,  however,  the  result  of  voluntary  agree- 
ment— And,  where  these  are  properly  adjusted,  there  will  be  a 
pretty  equal  distribution  of  happiness. 

Such  are  the  grounds  of  the  relation  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants, and  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  each  other.  And  it  is 
upon  these  principles  the  admonitions  to  the  latter  in  our  text, 
and  to  the  former  in  the  verse  following,  are,  founded.  We 
should  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  explain  the  apostolic  exhorta- 
tion to  servants,  and  so  go  oh  to  a  more  particular  consideration 
of  the  several  duties  of  this  character,  and  the  motives  to  urge 
men  to  the  practice  of  them.  But  this  we  must  refer  to  the  next 
sermon,  and  content  ourselves  at  present  with  two  or  three  re- 
marks, which  the  perfect  agreement  there  is  between  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  the  language  of  the  text  and  context  sug- 
gests. 

The  first  is,  that  they  very  injuriously  misrepresent  the  Chris- 
tian institution  who  insinuate,  that  it  countenances  a  levelling 
principle  in  society.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  every 
where  recommends  decency,  regularity,  and  subordination  among 
mankind.  This  is  the  plain  language  of  the  text  and  the  verse 
following  it,  in  regard  of  domestic  arrangements.  The  distinc- 
tion of  masters  and  servants  is  not  confounded,  but  on  the  con- 
trary marked  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  latter,  whatever 
real  dignity  their  Christian  character  may  confer  on  them,  are 
required  to  behave  towards  the  former,  though  infidels,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  remembering  the  different  ranks  they 
hold  in  the  community.  *  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under 
the  yoke,  count,  their  own  masters,  (that  is,  masters  who  areuu- 
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believers,  as  the  context  plainly  shews)  worthy  of  all  honour ; 
that  the  name  of  God,  and  his  doctrine,  be  not  blasphemed  a/ 
And  again,  ^  Servants  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear, 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fro  ward  b. 
They  are  also  cautioned  against  treating  their  masters,  because 
fellow  Christians, ,  with  indecent  freedom-  *  They  that  have 
believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because  they  are 
brethren :  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  faithful 
and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit  c'  lliis  levelling  princi- 
ple then,  which  some  have  palmed  upon  the  Christian  institution, 
is  totally  without  foundation.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  hold  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  stations  in  life :  it  is  the  will  of  Providence 
that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  to  answer  purposes  of  utility  and 
importance  to  themselves  and  society ;  and  agreeably  to  this  wise 
arrangement  of  things,  and  without  any  censure  thereon,  they 
are  addressed  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  New  Testament  as- 
serts the  rights  of  superiors,  so  it  is  alike  attentive  to  the  claims 
of  inferiors.  It  does  not  court  the  regards  of  the  rich  and  migh- 
ty, to  the  injury  or  neglect  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  It  teaches 
that  men,  as  men,  are  equal ;  that  fhey  are  all  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  and  are  all  alike  amenable  at  the  tribunal  of  the  great 
God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  And  it  not  only  warns 
those  in  exalted  stations  against  acts  of  ilijustice  and  oppression, 
but  earnestly  persuades  them  to  those  of  condescension,  humani- 
ty, and  benevolence.  This  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  Bible : 
and  it  is  enough  to  refer  you  to  the  text,  wherein  we  have  the 
cause  pf  the  servant  pleaded  with  the  same  impartial  regards  as 
that  of  the  master. 

From  this  view,  then,  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
derive  a  presumptive  proof  of  their  truth.  And  that  proof  is 
considerably  augmented,  when  we  reflect  that  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality are  not  only  here  happily  explained  and  strictly  enjoined, 
but  that  they  have  here  a  further  and  nobler  support  than  the 
law  of  nature  can  afford  them.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  gos- 
pel is  so  constructed  as  at  once  to  throw  light  upori  our  duty, 
and  to  possess  us  of  new  and  extraordinary  motives  to  persuade 
us  to  a  compliance  with  it.     To  apply  this  idea  to  the  matter 

,     a  1  Tim.  vL  1.  b\  Fet.  ii.  18.  c  1  Tim.  vi.  2. 
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before  us.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  micsters  and  servants  mnst 
be  acknowledged,  when  examined  only  by  the  light  of  nature^ 
to  be  right,  fit,  and  mutually  beneficial.  But  the  Christian 
stheme,  when  properly  under&tobd^  enables  us  mbre  cleii-ly  id 
apprehend  than  we  otherwise  could  the  substantial  difierenee  be- 
tween righi  and  wrong ;  aiid  by  the  noble  temper  it  inspires 
powerfully  animates  us  to  the  duties  of  fidelity,  submissioil,  and 
obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  coiid^scensibn,  gehtlbnessj 
afad  love  on  the  other.  And  so  it  is  of  infinite  iise  in  explain- 
ing and  enforcing  the  mutual  obligations  of  iuasteirs  and  servants. 
This  i^  an  observation  we  tnay  have  an  opportunitjr  more  fulfy 
to  consider  and  illustrate  hereafter.  And,  if  ii  hk  found  to  he 
true,  it  will  have  no  small  weight,  in  cohfcurrence  \^ith  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  the  gospel,  to  provis  the  Christian  institutlod 
divine* 

PART  II. 

We  have  considered  the  true  gircJlinds  of  this  impohant  rela- 
tion between  hiastets  and  sefvaht's,  ahfl  now  gb  on  to  explaiii 
the  admonition  in  our  text,  which  is  founded  on  the  principled 
laid  down  in  the  last  sermon.  So  we  shall  proceed  more  par- 
ticularly to  state  the  dutilBs  of  sctvants,  and  to  point  out  their 
obligations  to  them ;  and  then,  iii  the  succeeding  discburse,  to 
fexplain  the  duties  of  masters,  and  with  proper  argument^  to  en- 
force them. 

SsrvafUSj  he  'cbedKent  to  them  that  are  yotir  masters  ttccordin^ 
k  ihejiesh,  mthfear  and  trembling^  in  singleness  qfi/oui'  hearty 
ki  imto  Christ:  tioi  with  ey^^serinicey  as  mbi-pleiasersy  htU  ai 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart; 
imth  ^ood  will  doing  service^  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  io  men : 
kkdivihg  that  tbhatsoever  good  thing  any  mdH  doth,  the  same 
ihail  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 

In  order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  words,  we  will  cast 
the  seveiral  particulars  contained  in  them  under  the  three  follow- 
ing general  beads — First,  the  persons  addressed  : — Secondly, 
ilie  duties  enjoined,  and  the  qualifications  of  thein: — And 
ihirdly,  the  motives  to  enforce  them. 

First,  Thfe  persons  addressed  are  Servants. 

These  are  described  as  foittf  otfree*     By  bond-selrants  are 
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meant  skves,  who  becs^me  such  by  being-  taken  in  wa?,  or  b^ 
][»eing  born  in  captivity,  or  by  having  for  certain  consideration^ 
sold  their  freedom^  And  hy  free  are  m^ai^t  hired  servants,  who 
^ere  of  much  the  same  description  with  servants  in  this  and 
other  free  countries.  Of  the  former  there  were  nuiny  amongj 
the  Romans,  and  theii^,  §tate  was  considered  as  very  abject  and 
wretched^  though  they  sometimes'  met  with  masters  who  treated 
them  with  great  humanity.  ' 

B\it  it  should  here  be  obs^ved,  that  it  does  not  follow  fromC 
the  apostle's  admonishing  bond-servants  or  slaves  how  to  behave; 
themselves  in  this  humiliating  situation,  that  he  meant  to  coun-*. 
tenance  the  tyrani?y  commonly  exercised. over  them.  The  truth^ 
is,  the  gospel  where  it  came  did  not  interfere  with  the  civ^l  gor 
yemment,  or  by  any  forcible  exertions  ms^ke  a  change  in  men's^ 
external  condition.  Yet  it  by  no  means  authorizes  the  unjust 
mvasion  of  men's  natural  rights.  The.  apostle,  who  thus  indis- 
.criminately  addresses  all  servants,  himself  knew  the  value  of 
freedom,  and  with  no  small  spirit  on  more  occasions  than  one 
asserted  it  a.  And  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  exhorta 
those  servants  who  may  be  made  free^  to  take  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  that  end  b, — The  admonition  then  in  our  text  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  servants,  whether  b(md  oxfree* 

Secondly^  We  are  next  to  consider  the  duties  enjoined,  and. 
the  qualifications  of  them. 

1.  The  duties  enjoined  are  comprehended  in  the  terms  ofe- 
dience — service — ^and  doifig  good. 

Servants  be  obedient,  to  your  masters.  Or,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
expressed,  Obey  them  in  all  things  c.  Comply  with  their  wUi. 
in  alj  things  that  ar^  within  the  compass  of  your  ability,  and  doj 
not  affect  your  conscience  towards  God ;  especially  in  those  mat-, 
ters  that  belong  to  your  particidar  province,  and  which  by  youir 
original  contract  you  bound  yourselves  to  attend  to. — Service  is^ 
another  terra  used  to  express  what  is  required  of  them.  Thej. 
are  to,  dp  tliem  s,ervicey  to  wait  on  them,  to  minister  to  them,  to»  ^ 
assist  and  defend  thenK  There  are  offices  peculiar  to  certain 
departments;  these  should,  be  more  especially  regarded:  and 
riot  only  these  but  every  other  office  that  occasion  may  require^ 
a[nd  that  is  within  their  power. — Again,  they  are  to  do  them 

a  Acts  xvi.  37.   xxiL  25,  28.  b  1  Cor.  vii.  21.  cCoim.^ 
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ffood.  A  comprehensive  term  this  !  Servants  are  to  be  Benefac- 
tors to  their  masters,  to  make  their  welfare  their  object,  and  to 
contrive  every  possible  way  to  promote  their  interest. 

2.  The  qualifications  of  these  duties,  or  the  temper  in  which 
they  are  to  be  discharged,  are  particularly  dfeseribed. 

Masters  are  to  be  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling.  This 
tnay  intend  the  caution  that  should  be  on  the  minds  of  servants, 
,  lest  they  fail  in  the  obedience  they  owe  their  masters ;  and  the 
reverence  in  which  they  should  hold  their  persons  and  com- 
mands, and  which  is  to  resemble  that  caution  which  accompanies 
obedience  to  Christ :  and  thus  all  that  forwardness  and  inde- 
cent familiarity  is  forbidden,  which  breeds  contempt,  ^nd  by 
bringing  both  parties  on  a  level,  defeats  the  end  of  this  impor- 
tant relation.  So  the  apostle  Peter  says.  Servants  be  subject  to 
pour  masters  with  all  fear  a.  Or  perhaps  this /fear  and  trem- 
bling  may  mean  the  concern  they  should  feel,  lest,  by  any  neg- 
ligence or  unfaithfulness  in  the  management  of  their  master's 
afiairs,  they  should  bring  a  reproach  upon  their  Christian  pro- 
fession. For  there  may  be  a  reference  to  an  after-clause,  thus. 
Be  obedient  to  them  with/ear  and  trembling,  as  unto  Christ,  as 
becoraeth  Christians,  those  who  have  the  highest  reverence  for 
that  sacred  name.  So  the  apostle,  in  another  place,  exhorts  ser- 
vants to  shew  all  good  fidelity,  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things  b  i  and  to  comit  their  own 
masters  worthy  of  all  honour,  that  the  name  of  God,  and  his 
doctrine,  be  not  blasphemed  c. 

Singleness  of  heart  is  next  mentioned.  By  which  is  meant 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  uprightness;  in  opposition  to  guile, 
duplicity,  and  cunning.  And  obedience,  in  these  regards  of  it 
likewise,  is  to  be  rendered  as  unto  Christ :  it  is  to  be  sincere, 
artless,  and  uniform,  like  that  which  he  demands,  and  such  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  genuine  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  doc- 
trine. * 

Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers  d.     Too  many  servants 

II  1  Pet.  iL  18.  ^   *  Tit  il.  10.  c  i  Tim.  vi.  1. 

d  It  has  been  observed  here  by  some  critical  expositorsy  that  as  the  original 
words  the  apostle  uses,  e^^aX/ielftketav  and  av^^ea^e^terxatt  are  compound  words, 
so  our  translators  have  happily  imitated  the  original  by  the  lise  of  compound 
words  also.  .  . 
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attend  to  their  business  only  while  their  master's  eye  is  upon 
them,  thinking  to  secure  their  regards  by  an  appearance  of  in-* 
dustry,  though  they  are  in  fact  careless  and  indolent.  This 
therefore  is  forbidden.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  required  to 
acquit  themselves  as  the  servants  of  Christy  with  all  that  fidelity 
which  he  hath  positively  enjoined,  and  with  which  he  expects  to 
be  served  himself:  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  hearty  aim- 
ing sincerely  to  approve  themselves  to  him,  whose  eye  is  con- 
stantly upon  then)^  and  who  cannot  be  deceived  though  their 
masters  may. 

To  which  is  added  the  further  idea  of  serving  them  cheer- 
fully  a3  well  as  faithfully,  vnth  good  will  doing  service,  taking 
delight  in  their  duty,  and  accounting  themselves  happy  in  pro- 
moting their  master's  interests :  doing  service  to  them,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men,  that  is,  with  a  cordiality  like  that  which 
enters  into  the  essence  of  such  service  as  is  acceptable  to  God. 
— ^Thus  admirably  does  the  apostle  describe  the  temper  in  which 
servants  are  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station.  And  in 
language  similar  to  this  he  addresses  them,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  Servants,  obey  in  aU  things  your  masters  according 
to  the  flesh :  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  fearing  God :  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  hearti- 
ly, as  unto  the  Lord^  and  not  unto  men  a. 

Thirdly,  We  have  next  the  motives  to  enforce  these  duties. 
The  first  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  the  blessed  God.  It 
is  his  will  that  servants  should  obey  their  masters  in  the  man- 
ner they  are  here  admonished.  The  duty  enjoined  approves  it- 
self to  every  one's  sober  reason,  and  the  voice  of  reason  is  the 
voice  of  God.  But  more  than  this,  it  has,  coming  from  the  in- 
spired pen  of  an  apostle,  the  sanction  of  a  direct  positive  conj- 
mand — Servants,  obey  your  masters,  doing  the  will  of  God,  or 
as  It  is  in  the  parallel  place,  ^anw^  God. 

The  next  motive  is  taken  from  the  obligations  they  owe  to 
Christ :  such  servants  as  are  Christians  are  the  servants  of 
Christ,  and  iti  their  obedience  they  are  to  have  regard  to  Christ 
•—to  the  Lord*  And  by  thus  expressing  himself,  the  apostle  no 
doubt  meant  to  remind  them  of  the  obedience  which  Christ,  as 
a  man,  had  faithfully  rendered  to  God  ;  and  of  the  essential  ser- 

a  Col.  iii.  22,  23. 
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vices  he  had  hereby  most  cordially  rendered  to  them*  Though 
he  wasin  theformofGod^  and  thougktii  not  robbery  tabe  equal 
with  Gody  yet  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  arid  took  upon 
]\im  tlieform  of  a  servant  a,  that  he  might  redeem  and  save 
them.  They  were  therefore  bound,  by  every  imaginable  tie  of 
Ipve  and  grs^^itude,  to  comply  with  his  will.  They  are  top  by  pro- 
fession ^Ae  servants  qf  Christ:  to  him,  as  their  master,  they  have 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves,  and  are  therefore  obliged  by 
their  own  engagements  to  conform  to  his  precepts,  of  which  this 
of  obedience  to  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh  is  one. 

Thar  third  and  last  motive  is  taken  from  considerations  of  in- 
terest. Be  obedient  to  your  masters,  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  anynum  doth,  the  same  shall  be  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  The  offices  required  of  servants  are 
^U  of  them  goody  fit  and  right  in  themselves,  and  truly  commend- 
able and  praise-worthy.  But  it  is  possible  they  may  not,  in  some 
instances,  receive  those  returns  from  men  which  they  deserve.. 
Be  that  however  as  it  may,  they  are  assured  that  Christ,  of  his^ 
great  mercy,  will  not  fail  to  reward  them.  So  all  the  comforts 
of  religion  in  this  life,  and  all  the  joys  consequent  upon  it  in 
another,  are  held  up  to  their  view  as  arguments  to  persuade  them 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  To  the  same  purpose 
the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  that  other  passage  before  re- 
ferred to,  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward 
qftJie  inheritance ;  fox  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ  6. 

Thus  have  we  explained  th^  admoi^ition  in  our  text,  and  now- 
proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  duties  incumbent  oio^ 
Servants,  and  to,  enforce  them  with  suitable  arguments. 

The  duties  of  ServantSj^  in  regard  both  of  the  -Ma^er  and  the 
Manner  of  ihem,  ^re  aU  comprehended  in  the  general  idea  of 
Obedience.     We  propose  therefore  to  consider. 

First,  The  Service  itself  that  is  demanded  of  them,  and 
^heir  Obligations  to  i^ ;  and,^ 

S£coNDi.Y,  The  Marnier  in  which  it  is  to  be  rendered,  and 
their  Qbligations'to  comply  witl^  the  several  rules  which  will 
here  be  laid  down. 

First,  Let  us  consider  the  Dnty  itself  that  is  required  of  ser- 
vants, and  their  Obligations  in  general  to  obedience. 

a  PhiL  iL  6,  7.  b  CoL  Hi.  24w 
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The  Dunie  iervantf  by  which  they  are  described^  is  expressive 
of  the  help  or  assistance  they  are  to  render  their  masters.  They 
are  to  wait  upon  them,  to  minister  to  them,  to  support  and  de<^ 
fend  them.  But  the  kinds  of  service  required  of  them  are  so 
diversified  that  we  cannot^  nor  indeed  is  it  to  our  purpose  parti* 
cularly  to  enumerate  them.  In  large  families  there  are  various 
departments  of  service,  and  in  smaller  the  whole  business  of  the 
house  falls  upoti  two  or  three,  or  one  only.  It  is  however  here 
to  be  observed,  that  whatever  rank  the  servant  holds  in  the  fa- 
mily, the  general  interest  of  the  master  is  to  be  his  object. 

Now  the  service  due  from  persons  in  this  relation,  is  of  a  difi> 
ferent  denomination  from  that  which  men  who  are  in  the  same 
line  of  life  owe  to  one  another.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  that  authority  which  their  masters  have  over  them,  and 
is  therefore  properly  described  by  the  term  Obedience.  It  is 
the  master's  province  to  command,  the  servant's  to  obey.  And 
the  obedience  is  to  be  universal.  Servants,  says  the  apostlei 
obey  your  masters  in  all  things  a.  But  this  requisition  is  to  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations.  These  therefore  we  shall 
mention,  and  all  those  commands  which  do  not  fall  within  these 
restrictions,  are  to  be  punctually  and  unreservedly  complied  with; 
There  are  three  cases  wherein  a  servant  may  be  justified  in  te* 
fusing  obedience  to  his  master's  commands. 

1.  When  the  master's  comjnands  are  contrary  to  the  com<« 
mands  of  God. 

The  authority  of  the  great  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  any  man  on  earth.  He  is  our  master  in  a  more  absolute 
sense  than  any  one  else  can  possibly  be.  When  therefore  the 
will  of  any  superior  clashes  with  his  will,  it  is  on  no  account  to 
be  complied  with.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  master  commands 
a  servant  to  speak  an  untruth,  to  be  an  accopaplice  with  him  in  a 
fraudulent  bargain,  to  break  the  sabbath,  or  to  profane  divine  in* 
stitutions,  be  is  peremptorily  to  refuse.  For  obedience  in  any 
such  cases  would  bring  guilt  on  his  conscience,  and  subject  him 
to  infinitely  greater  evils  than  he  could  possibly  suffer  from  the 
resentments  of  an  earthly  master,  however  powerful  he  may  be. 
And  as  servants  are  reasonable  creatures,  and  accountable  to 
God  for  their  conduct,  so  they  are  to  judge  for  themselves  of 

a  Col.  Ui.  22. 
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the  lawfulness  ot  unlawftilness  of  any  command  they  receive 
from  their  superiors.  But  then  they  are  to  look  well  to  it,  that 
they  do  not,  under  pretence  of  conscience,  but  really  from  mo- 
tives of  sloth  and  self-gratification,  withhold  obedience  to  their 
master's  just  commands^  For  in  such  case  they  contract  douUe 
guilt,  that  of  violating  their  duty  to  man,  and  to  God  also. 

2.  Tb^y  are  justified  in  dbobeying  their  master's  commanda, 
when  they  are  required  to  do  what  is  not  within  their  power. 

Such  unreasonable  masters  as  these  there  have  been :  such 
was  Pharaoh  who  demanded  bricks  of  the  Israelites,  while  be 
withheld  from  them  the  necessary  materials  for  making  them. 
Bat  in  these  cases  there  can  be  nothing  criminal  in  disobedience, 
because  the  contrary  is  impossible.  Nor  is  there  any  crimi- 
nality  in  men's  not  attempting  what  they  are  not  competent  to. 
JBut  then  it  too  often  so  happens  that  servants,  through  a  sloth- 
ful disposition,  do  not  exert  themselves  as  they  might ;  and  so 
pretend  incapacity  when  the  fault  is  not  in  their  ability  but  their 
will.  .This  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  the  complaints  of  such  ser- 
vants, as  if  their  master's  commands  were  rigorous,  and  therefors 
ought  to  be  disobeyed,  are  groundless.  Masters,  however, 
should  be  cautious  that  they  do  not  impose  unreasonable  bur- 
dens on  their  servants ;  always  bearing  in  mind  the  gdden  rule, 
to  do  unto  others^  as  we  would  have  otiiers  do  unto  us» — There 
is  one  more  instance  which  will  justify  the  not  complying  with 
a  master's  commands,  and  that  is, 

3.  When  such  service  is  demanded  as  falls  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  servant's  agreement. 

'  There  are  various  departments  of  service,  as  wo  have  observ- 
ed, in  some  families :  and  when  servants  engage  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  one  of  them  exclusively  of  all  other  business,  and  receive 
wages  for  such  duty  only,  it  is  unreasonable,  and  a  breach  of 
covenant,  to  force  them  beyond  that  line.  Wherefore,  non- 
compliance on  their  part  is  not  to  be  construed  into  disobedience. 
But  then  thdt  general  good-will  which  servants  owe  to.  their 
masters,  and  to  one  another,  should  dispose  them  on  particuhu: 
occasions  to  go  beyond  their  own  proper  province  in  a  farail);, 
in  order  to  be  helpful  to  the  whole.  And  as  in  most  cases  such 
occasional  assistance  is  supposed  to  come  within  the  compass  of 
their  original  agreement,  an  obstinate  refusal  is  ato  argument  of 
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^mskt  of  tenipev,  if  it  nray  not  be  deeiaed'do'wnright  disobedience. 
It  cannot,  howeverji  be  doubted  that  a  disrespect&l  manner  of 
treating  such  eamroaads,  though  the  service  itself  be  not  strictly 
dae»  is  a  breach  of  duty.  And  here  servants  should  be  caution** 
ed,  as  uckler  the  former  particulars,  against  the  great  evil  of  mak- 
ing frivolous  pretences  an  occasion  of  indulging  sloth  and  ill* 
t)8ture:  and  heads  of  families  too  should  be  careiitl  that  they  do 
not  push  their  requisitions  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
prudence* 

And  now  these  three  instances  of  non-c(»nplianGe  with  a  mas-* 
ter's  commands  being  admitted  as  lawful,  all  his  other  commands 
are'  no  doubt  to  be  punctually  obeyed.    Servants^  obey  your 
inasiers  in  aU  tilings.    The  centurion,  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
gospel,  was  not  a  hard  master,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the 
honourable  character  our  Saviour  himself  gives  him.     And  what 
is  the  language  he  holds  ?   It  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  pas- 
sage just  mentioned.     ^  I  am  a  man  set  under  authority,  having 
under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say  unto  one.  Go,  and  he  goeth :  and 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh :  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it  a.*    A  master's  commands  are  to  be  obeyed  in 
every  instance,  whether  they  respect  matters  of  moment,  or  those 
only  of  an  indiflferent  and  trifling  nature.     Disobedience,  in- 
deed, in  the  former  case  may  be  more  essentially  injurious  to 
his  interests  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  guilt  of  the  servant  be 
thereby  aggravated.     But  a  failure  of  duty  in  the  smallest  in- 
stance, when  it  proceeds  from  contempt  of  his  authority,  is  alike 
criminal.     Nor  is  difference  of  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
or  disinclination  to  the  business,  let  it  proceed  from  what  cause 
it  will,  to  over-rule  the  decisive  commands  of  a  master,  provided, 
lis  we  have  observed  before,  they  are  lawful  commands.     A  ser- 
vant  may  very  properly  speak  his  mind  upon  any  matter,  so  he 
does  it  respectfully :  but  he  is  to  remember  that  his  master's 
judgment  is  to  determine,  though  it  be  contrary  to  his  own, 
and  there  be  no  reason  assigned  for  it.     And  however  a  desire 
of  ease  may  sometimes  put  him  on  excusing  himself  of  a  service 
that  is  painful  and  laborious,  yet,  when  positively  required,  a 
sense  of  duty  should  get  the  better  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence. 
And  thus  the  will  of  the  master  is  to  be  the  governing  rule  of 

*  '  «  Lake  vil,  8. 
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ihe  serrani^B  coiiduet»  in  evejcy  inaUoiee  that  does  not  eoof 
wi4im  IJM  isstfictiOTs  ws  just  now  msntioneiL 

We  proceed  now  to  oonsider  the  Odliffaii(m$  wbu^  senrsiits 
are  under  to  such  uniyenal  obedience. 

h  UiB^  ami  right  that  sefvanta  should  obey  tbeif  mastexs 
ki  all  thingik 

t  The  felatioo  6etweeix  utastem  and  servants  is  founded  on 
principles  of  equity  and  mutual  convenience,  as  we  have  shewn 
at  large  in  the  preceding  sermon.  The  reasoning  i^  in  shoil 
this.  Men,  as  men,  afe  equal  i  but  their  conditiim  in  liEe  ia 
various  and  unequid.  Net  being  able  to  subsist  of  tbemselv^ 
they  need  one  aootber'a  asaistance.  But  effectual  assistance 
cannot  be  rendesed  by  inferiors  lo  their  superiors,  if  the  Uttet 
have  not  a  r^t  to  command,  and  the  former  are  not  obliged  t» 
obey :  for  how  can  a  person  be  served  to  his  satisfaction,  if  he 
may  not  direct  in  what  manner  he  will  be  served  ?  And  how 
can  he  be  sure  of  receiving  any  service  at  all,  if  he  has  not  w^ 
thority  to  require  it?  Wherefore,  the  servant  agrees,  for  a  va- 
luable consideiation,  to  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  the  master^ 
And  thus  the  relation  deariy  appears  lro>  be  founded  on  princi«« 
pies  of  equity  and  mutual  convenience*  Now,  when  the  servant 
refnaes  obedience  to  the  master,  the  end  proposed  by  the  eha^ 
raster  he  sustains  ie  defeated,  his  own  positive  engagemonts  are 
violated,  and  the  relation  itself  is  dissolved*  Wherefore  it  ia 
fit  and  right  that  servants  should  obey  their  masters. '  And  the 
reasoning  extends  to  universal  obedience.  For  if  a  servant  is  at 
liberty  to  determine  for  himself  just  as  his  own  fancy  or  hu'* 
mour.may  direct,  in  what  instances  he  will  and  in  what  be  will 
not  obey,  bow  can  tbe  master  be  assured  that  he  shall  be  d)eyed 
at  all  ?  If  his  authority  dofes  not  reach  every  case  withlen  the 
limitations  just  meninoned,  it  is.  no  authority  at  all,  Tb»  pre* 
cept  therefore  is  most  fit  and  right,  ^  Servants,  obey  your  raaa- 
ters  in  all  things,'  that  is,  in  all  thinga  whkl)  God  your  superior 
master  has  not  forbidden,  which  are  within  your  power,  and 
which  are  included  in  your  covmant  with  them  when  you  became 
their  servants. 

2,  This,  too,  is  the  eapress  cwmcmd  of  God* 
.  Indeed,  whatever  is  fit  and  right  in  itself  is  unquestionably, 
the  will  of  God.     Wherefore  as  the  duty  before  us  has  been 
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jff0ved  id  be  fit  and  right  in  iCfcIf,  it  oabnol  be  doubtMJ  that  ii 
is  the  will  of  God.  But  jthe  Seriptaros  expressly  declare  that 
it  it  his  will :  and^  as  the  ditine  attthority  will  always  hare  a 
eomniaxiding  lafluenoe  oq  every  serious  miod,  it  will  be  of  use 
to  iske  a  general  ^ew  of  what  the  Bible  eays  upon  this  matter » 
Hdre  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  obligation  of  servants  to  obey 
their  masters  is  oftet  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  generally  ac«« 
knowledged  principles  a  mode  this  of  holding  up  our  duty  to 
oar  view  the  strongest,  perhaps,  and  most  natural  that  ooald  hi 
used*  jLa  i^ch  manner  the  psalmist  ^efere  to  it,  when^  speak-* 
ing  of  the  earnest  attention  which  good  men  fky  to  the  blessed 
God,  he  says,  At  the  eyes  ^f  eerwmlU  look  unto  the  hand  of 
Ihtxr  maeters^  and  «e  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  if  her 
mietreee  :  to  our  eyee  wait  upon  the  Jjord  mxr  QoA  a*  And 
the  apostle,  Jf^eaw  ye  w^j  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yoursehee  eef' 
iftmts  io  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey  if  So  Job^ 
tsking  this  as  a  principle  granted,  speaks  of  the  disobedience  of 
his  servants  as  one  of  the  many  grievous  calamities  he  suffered  t 
I  caUed  my  servant,  and  he  fftwe  me  no  answers  I  entreated  him 
With  my  m/outhc^  As  if  he  had  said,  ^Hhat  duty  which  all 
neh  agree  is  fit  and  reasonable,  is  unnaturally  Mid  .c^ndly  de* 
Died  to  -mo!*  So  our  Lord  speaks  of  it  as  a  truth  of  unquei»* 
tionable  attthority,  tha;t  that  servant  who  knows  his  Lord^s  wiH 
and  does  not  oon^rm  to  it,  is  ikserviny  4f  punishment  d.  And 
in  another  place,  having  desi^bed  the  savant  as  making  ready 
hia  master's  supper  for  him,  and  girding  himself,  and  serving 
hiia,  he  puts  this  question  as  what  no  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
reply  to>  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  because  be  did  the  tt&ngs 
that  were  commanded  bun  f  I  trow  note.  Further,  |;.he  obliga^ 
tion  lying  9pon  servants  to  obey  their  masters,  is  the  principle 
supposed  when  that  character  is  applied  to  men  in  regard  of 
GWL  Moses  was  the  servant  of  Ood,  and  the  apostles  the  seri^ 
vants  of  Christ«  Who  can  view  them  in  this  ebarscter,  with* 
out  in^antly  affixing  the  idea  of  a  disposition  to  conform  in  aU 
fthmgs  to  the  will  of  their  divine  master? 

But  this  duty  is  directly  and  positively  enjoined  upotn  act* 
vaots.    Net  io  speak  of  partaeoiaar  instances,  such  as  Hagar*i 

a  FkaJL  ekxm.  9.  b  RoiS.  Vi;  16.  ,e  M  kif.  Mr 
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being  commanded  io  submit  hersdfto  her  miOress  Sarah  a^  an^ 
many  of  the  like  nature ;  we  all  know  how  frequently  obedience 
is  urged  by  Moses  on  the  Israelitish,  and  by  the  apotdea  on 
Christian,  servants.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesiansfi,  Colossians  c,  Timothy  d^  and 
Titus  e;  and  in  the  general  epistle  of  Peter yi  It  is  then  the 
express  command  of  God  to  you,  servants,  to  obey  your  masters 
in  all  things.  And  as  you  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  your  mas- 
ter, and  has  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  you,  so  you  are  to 
remember,  that  the  refusing  obedience  to  them  is  an  act  of  mani" 
fest  disobedience  to  Asm.— ^But, 

8.  Your  duty  in  this  matter  is  your  iniereii. 

The  happiness  of  families,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large,  depend  much  upon  the  proper  demeanour  of  servants. 
Wherefore  those  of  them  who  have  liberality  enough  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  general  good,  must  surely  feel  a  pleasure  in  con^ 
tributing  to  it,  by  acquitting  themselves  aright  in  this  impor- 
tant station.  And  if  they  have  an  affection,  as  they  certainly 
ought  to  have,  fpr  the  families  they  serve,  the  idea  of  being  the 
instruments  of  making  them  happy  must  afford  them  no  small 
satisfaction.  But  an  unreserved  obedience  to  the  will  of  their 
masters  has  a  direct  influence  on  their  happiness.  Service  thus 
rendered  will  be  more  easy  to  themselves,  than  that  which  is 
flogged  with  a  mistaken  and  perverse  notion,  that  their  opinion 
and  will  are  sometimes  to  over-^rule  those  of  their  superiors. 
Where  such  an  unnatural  competition  arises,  the  business  must 
go  on  h^ftvily;  and  the  event  will  quickly  be,  what  indeed  it 
ought  to  be,  a  dissolution  of  the  connection.  On  the  contrary, 
a  sense  of  duty,  in  that  universal  idea  of  it  we  have  been  recom- 
mending, will  soon  ripen  into  an  earnest  wish  to  please,  this  will 
facilitate  labours  otherwise  irksome,  and  an  pbedience  thus  yield- 
ed will  not  fail  to  secure  the  affectionate  regards  of  ingenuous 
masters,  and  to  draw  after  them  in  a  course  of  time  other  advan- 
tages besides  those  stipulated  in  the  original  agreement.  How 
happily  have  some  servants  lived,  whose  conduct  has  been  umh 
formly  regulated  by  this  principle !  and  how  comfortably  have 
they  been  provided  for  in  the  close  of  their  days  !  They  merit 

a  Qm*  XT}.  9,  i  The  text  c  Chap,  lii^  22— 2$« 
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the  cUnominatioD  of  wise  servants,  and  Solomon  tells  us,  A  wUe 
tervantshall  hcect  ruk  ever  a  son  thai  causeth  shame :  and  ehcUl 
have  part  qf  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren  a.  It.  is  their. 
interest  then,  in  regard  of  temporal  matters,  to  obey  their  mas- 
ters in  all  things. 

But  their  superior  interests  more  loudly  demand  such  a  con* 
duct  at  their  hands.  Would  they  escape  the  painful  reflections 
which  a  consciousness  of  their  having  wilfully  neglected  th^ir 
duty  occasions  ?  And  would  they  enjoy  the  heart-felt  pleasure 
of  having  not  only  aim^d  to  please  their  masters  on  earth,  but 
their  great  master  in  heaven?  Let  them  readily  fall  in  with 
the  admonition  in  the  text.  It  is  a  possible  thing  that  they 
may  not,  in  some  instances,  receive  such  a  eompensation  for 
their  obedience  from  men  as  they  deserve.  But  God  will  net 
be  unmindful  of  them.  The  apostle  particularly  assures  them  of 
this.  Having  obeyed  their  masters  in  all  things,  a^d  upon  right 
principles  regarded  the  will  of  God  therein,  he  promises  them, 
that  of  the  Lord  they  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  b. 
He  will  by  and  by  raise  them  from  the  rank  of  servants  on  earth 
to  that  of  masters,  yea  of  princes,  in  heaven.  To  which  must 
be  added  one  further  motive  to  such  obedience^  and  that  is, 

4.  The  credit  qfour  holy  rdigion. 

This  is  an  argument  addressed  to  the  ingenuous  feelings  of 
servants,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ.  And  a  powerful  argument 
it  is !  His  admonitions  to  servants  the  apostle  styles  wholesome 
words^  even  the  words  (^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  agree^ 
abU  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness  :  and  those 
who  cofisent  not  to  themy  he  represents  as  proudy  ignorant^  and 
foolish  c.  If  Christian  servants  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  mas- 
ters, he  reminds  them  that  hereby  the  name  of  God  and  his 
doctrine  would  be  blasphemed  d»  And  on  the  contrary  he  de- 
dares,  that  by  discharging  their  duty  properly  they  would 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  e.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  from  hence,  than  that  an  attempt  to  destroy  all  civil  dis- 
tinction in  society,  and  to  bring  superiors  and  inferiors  on  a 
level,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  commands  of  God's  word. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  evident  from  these  passages,  thau 

a  Piw.  wy\h  «•  h  Gd.  ill.  24.  c  1  Tm*  vL  3,  i> 
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that  the  gemus  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  .instkution  is 
favourable  to  that  obedience  whioh  we  are  iDcuIcating  iipoB 
servants. 

>  Here  then  the  example  which  Christ  has  set  us  in  kH  that 
humble  obedience  which  as  a  man  he  yielded  linto  God;  the 
great  and  effectual  services  he  rendered  us  by  his  huikiiliar 
tion  and  death ;  and  the  authority  he  justly  claims  oyer  us  as 
our  master ;  all  these  considerations^  I  say^  might  be  held  up  to 
the  view  of  servants  to  conciliate  their  minds  to  that  station 
Providence  has  allotted  them,  and  to  animate  them  to  that  obe-» 
dience  to  their  masters  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  xn  itself 
fit  and  reasonable.  Are  you  indebted  to  the  painful  labours 
and  agonising  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  became  the.setvant  of 
God  and  man  for  your  sakes;  are  you,  I  say,  indebted  to  them 
fin:  all  the  substantial  comforts  you  enjoy  here,  and  the  noble 
prospects  you  have  hereafter  ?  Do  your  breasts  bum  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  him  your  divine  benefactor?  And  have  ybq 
solemnly  vowed  obedience  ^o  him  as  your  master  ?  How  then 
can  you  wilfully  fail  in  the  duty  he  authoritatively  requires  of 
you  in  the  text !  and  especially  as  such  a  failure  may  prove  an 
occasion  of  Me  name  of  God  and  of  hu  doctrine's  being  bia»* 
phemed !  Be  persuaded  then  to  obey  your  masters  according 
to  the  flesh  in  all  things ;  and  so  to  adcm  the  doctrine  of  God 
jfotcr  Saviour  ! 

We  should  now  proceed  to  considef^the  Matantr  in  which 
this  obedience  is  to  be  rendered,  and  to  enforce  the  tempers  we 
mean  to  recommend  with  suitable  MativtB*  But  this  we  mii8| 
tefer  to  the  next  sermon. 


PART  III. 

Wb  have  considered  at  large  the  Obedienx:e  itself  required 
of  sq^ants,  and  their  ObUgaUcns  to  it.  Audit  remains  thai 
we  now, 

Secondly,  Consider  the  Mwnner  in  which  this  obedience 
is  to  be  rendered,  and  enforce  the  tempers  We  wish  to  incut* 
cate  with  proper  Motives, 

These  are  questions  that  deserve  our  particular  attentions 
for  the  acceptahleness  and  utility  of  the  obedience  required  of 
servants  very  much  depend  qq  the  Manner  in  which  it.i*  ifxtm 
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dered*    What  we  have  bef e  to  oftr  will  fall  under  tb«  fellimr'-^ 

fitlness. 

1.  IfymiUii^. 
'  To  be  bumble^  according  to  the  apostle'a  acoduM  of  thifli 
amiable  temper^  is  to  thinh  soberly  (^our^veg  as  toe  ought  Ay 
Aink  a  tthxX  is^  to  conceive  of  our  characters^  abilities,  and 
rank  in  life,  agreeably  to  what  they  really  are,  and  to  donduel 
oorselvea  acooydingly.  Now,  although  servants  are  upon  an 
equality  with  their  masters  in  regard  of  nature,  and  may  b^ 
superior  to  them  in  tespect  of  ability  for  the  business  they  un^ 
dettd^e,  yet  their  condition  in  life  is  vastly  inferior.  Thd 
master  hath  property,  the  servant  little  or  none :  the  former  is 
in  a  situation  of  power  and  honour,  the  latter  in  that  of  service 
and  depeodance :  the  one  has  authority  to  demand  obediencei 
the  oth^r  is  obliged  by  his  own  voluntary  engagements  to  ren-* 
der  it.  It  is  contrary  therefore  to  all  idea  of  truth,  equity,  and 
deeeney,  for  a  servant  to  conceive  of  his  master  as  his  equals 
and  to  treat  him  as  such.  For  persons  in  this  inferior  station 
to  affect  authority  and  dominion,  is  an  evil  for  which  the  wise 
van  tells  us,  the  earth  is  disguieted^  and  which  itcatmot  hear  b. 
And  this  inversion  of  all  order  he  describes  by  a  kind  of  cari'» 
sature  that  oannot  fail  of  exciting  disgust,  if  not  ridicule;  / 
have  seen  sennrnts  upon  horses^  and  princes  walking  as  servantf 
upon  the  earth  c«  It  is  Providence  that  has  made  the  dif^ 
fereace  between  the  one  and  the  othen  The  servant  ought 
therefore  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  to  cherish  in 
his  breast  an  unfeigned  esteem  for  his  master,  as  his  superior, 
to  address  him  on  all  occasions  most  respectfully,  to  carry  him^ 
self  in  his  presence  with  all  humility  and  reverence,  to  listen 
in  silence  to  his  commands,  to  comply  submissively  with  his  willji 
and  on  no  account  to  dispute  his  just  authority  over  him*  ^ 

This  is  in  itself  right.  Difference  of  charactet  and  statioor 
require  such  department :  nor  can  the  ends  of  the  relation  be-^ 
tsreen  master  and  servant  be  piroperly  attained  without  iu 
Suppose  a  servant  to  fancy  himself  in  all  respects  wiser  and 
better  than  his  master,  and  totally  to  overlook  the  distinction 
^hich  Providence  has  created  between  them ;  is  it  imaginable^ 

tfR<na.iiLa  ^  Frov.  zzz.  2i,  22.  c  IM.  x.  7. 
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that  he  would  ditdiaige  hb  duty  as  he  ought,  cither  to  his  own 
cemfort,  or  his  master's  silisfaction  1  What  he  did  he  would 
do  grudgingly ;  and  not  doing  it  confoimahly  to  his  {deasure 
who  hath  a  right  to  direct^  he  wonld  scarce  render  him  any 
service  at  all*  The  yoice  of  decency,  custom,  and  oommoa 
sense,  therefore^  speak  loudly  in  favour  of  a  modest,  submis- 
sive, respectful  deportment  in  servants.  The  reverse  of  it 
never  flub  to  disgust.  What  servant  that  is  conceited,  self- 
willed,  forward,  and  confident,  but  injures  himself^  and  essen* 
tially  too^  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  those  he  serves  but  of 
those  who  frequent  the  family  he  belongs  to  I  .Sensible  people, 
will  ever  consider  sudb  servants  as  deficient  in  point  of  sense 
and  manners,  as  well  as  good  nature  and  religion.  How  much 
mankind  are  agreed  on  this  subject,  is  evident  firom  the  simi- 
larity of  behaviour  required  of  persons  in  this  station  in  most 
countries  and  ages;  such  as  standing  in  the  presence  of  their 
superiors,  waiting  upon  them,  listening  in  silence  to  their  com-* 
mands,  not  answering  agun,  yielding  respectfully  to  their  op* 
nion,  and  assiduously  endeavouring  to  please.  Indeed  so  con- 
genial is  the  idea  of  humility  to  the  character  of  a  servant,  that 
when  we  adopt  this  latter  term  in  our  epistolary  correspondence 
with  one  another,  we  usually  add  the  epithet  othumbk  to  it. 

In  Scripture  Humility  and  Service  are  almost  always  used  as 
convertible  terms;  pr,  however,  we  scarce  meet  with  the  word 
servant  but  this  idea  rises  to  our  view.  So  the  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, and  apostles,  when  they  speak  of  themselves  as  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  mean  thereby  to  express  their  absolute  submis- 
sion to  his  will,  end  their  humble  obedience  to  his  commands. 
To  this,  as  a  quality  that  ought  never  to  be  separated  firom  the 
character  of  a  servant,  the  blessed  God  refers  when  hesays,  Jjf 
J  be  a  master 9  where  is  my  fear  a  f  And  when  the  aposlle  re- 
minds the  Epbesians  how  be  bad  acquitted  himself  4imong  them. 
as  the  servant  of  Christ,  he  tells  them  that  <  he  had  served  the 
Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind  bJ  And  when  the  same  apos» 
tie  would  excite  the  Philippians  to  <  that  lowliness  of  mind, 
which  induces  men  to  esteem  others  better  than  themselves^* 
be  instantly  holds  up  Christ  to  their  view  in  the  character  of 
9^  servant :  ^  He  made  himself,'  says  he,  ^  of  no  reputatiooy 
m Ma.  i.  6.  ...  h  Acttxx.  i9. 
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and  took  on  him  th€  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  to  death  a.' 

Here  we  might  shew  at  large,  would  the  time  admit,  that  the 
genius  of  the  gospel,  so  strikingly  expressed  in  that^reat  act  of 
condescension  just  referred  to>;  that  the  meekness,  submission, 
and  readiness  to  serve  one  another  which  are  every  where  recom-* 
mended  in  the  New  Testament ,  and  that  the  many  particular 
examples  of  this  kind  the  Bible  sets  before  us,  all  unite  to  en« 
force  the  duty  we  are  here  inculcating  upon  servants.  But 
there  is  one  very  singular  fact  related  of  our  Saviour,  which 
must  not  pass  unnotioed,  and  that  is,  his  condescending  behavi- 
our to  his  disciples  just  before  his  last  sufferings.  Though  he 
was  their  master,  yet  assuming  the  character  of  a  servant,  ^  he 
laid  aside  his  garment,  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,  poured 
water  into  a  bason,  and,  having  washed  their  feet,  wiped  them 
with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded :'  and  then  says,  ^  If  I 
your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet  &'  Can  we  any  of  us.  Christians, 
think  of  this,  and  not  be  disposed  to  acts  of  humility  ?  Can 
Christian  servants,  more  especially,  think  of  this,  and  not  feel 
the  propriety  of  rendering  A«m&/e  obedience  to  their  masters? 
^  Count  them  worthy  of  all  honour,  even  though  they  are  not 
.believers;  and  if  they  are  believers,  take  heed  how  ye  despise 
them  c,'  because  as  Christians  you  hold  the  same  rank  with 
them.  ( 

2.  Fidelity. 

Thb  is  another  quality  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  good 
servant.  The  master's  interest  is  to  be  the  servant's  object. 
His  person,  his  character,  his  family,  bis  habitation  and  pro- 
perty he  is  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  not  injuring 
either  of  them  himself,  nor  suffering  others  to  injure  them^ 
His  substance  in  particular  being  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  is 
not  to  embezzle  it,  or  waste  it,  or  put  any  of  it  without  permis- 
aionf  to  his  own  use ;  but  to  keep  it  with  attention  and  improve 
it.  The  business  he  is  commanded  to  do  is  to  be  done,  not 
superficially,  but  effectually ;  and  his  time  is  to  be  considered 
not  as  bis  own  but  his  master's,  and  to  be  employed  faithfully 
in  his  service.     His  master's  secrets  he  is  to  keep.    All  de« 

«  jftii].  a.  7,  S/         .      6  John  xiii.  4^  5,  14.  el  Tim.  vi.  1,  2« 


•ignsforoAed  agAinst  bis  eb«tfteter,  peraoti,  or  interest,  whkKbtt 
ibappeus  to  com^^to  the  knowledgd  of,  be  is  io  disclose,  and  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preTent*  And  every  opportujoity 
jihat  offers  of  forwarding  his  affiurs»  he  is  to  seiae  and  improve* 
In  shorty  his  master's  honour)  si^ety,  and  happiness  he  is  ia 
every  instance  to  consult,  considering  his  interest  as  his  own. 

And  now  can  any  one  doubt  Whether  all  this  it  in  Uself  rigl^ 
;atid  fit  ?  If  he  oan,  ]^t  him  reverse  what  JhM  been  said,  and  sap* 
|>ose  us  to  insist  that  it  is  his  duty,  instead  of  making  his  tDss*- 
tor's  Interest  his  object,  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  it ;  instead 
of  taking  care  of  his  property,  to  waste  and  d^str<^  it ;  and  in* 
etead  of  serving  him,  to  injure  him.  WouM  Mt  any  man's 
feelings  be  hurt  at  such  injunctions  as  thesO)  so  contrary  to  aU 
idea  of  truth,  integrity,  and  justice?  Or  if  a  servant  is  totally 
void  of  principle,  and  so  wretchedly  depraved  as  not  t6  discern 
ihe  real  difference  between  good  and  evi},  can  he  supplise  k 
possible  that  his  master  should  approve  auch  doctrine,  or  that 
he  himself,  if  he  were  a  master^  would  be  pleased  with  such  treats 
inent  from  his  servant  ?  Let  bitn  consider  whether  infidelity  in 
servants  does  not  tend  directly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  rehoioa 
^between  them  and  their  ma,$ters,  and  of  consequence  to  the  d^ 
struction  of  all  order  in  society,  and  to  the  essential  injury  as 
well  of  the  poor  as  the  rich  ?  And  let  him  further  consider  whe- 
ther if  there  be  a  God,  that  God  does  not  disapprove  of  s|ich 
conduct,  and  will  not  sooner  or  lat^r  calji  men  to  aq  account  toi 
it? 

Fidelity i  on  the  contrary,  can  scarce  be  mentl^ed  but  it  ap- 
proves itself  to  every  mind%  There  is  a  kind  of  honour  that  is 
nccounted  sacred  amoiig  the  basest  of  men.  Iliey  who  hove 
been  accomplices  in  schemes  of  fraud  and  oppression,  4iave  yel 
considered  themselves  as  bound  to  one  another  by  a  tie,  whidl 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  torn  asunder.  And  what  is  this  but 
an  acknowledgement  on  their  parts,  that  honour  and  good  fastli 
jsre  virtues  to  be  regarded  in  society  ?  So  that  both  good  and 
bad  men  are  agreed  on  this  point,  tiddiiy  is  what  God  ap^ 
))reve$ :  for  be  has  not  only  told  us  by  the  fdain  dictates  of  rea^ 
aon,  that  he  is  himself,  and  indeed  cannot  but  be,  most  just,  true 
^nd  faithful ;  but  he  has  condescended  expressly  to  assure  US 
that  he  is  so»  by  the  repeated  declarations  of  his  baly  propb^d 
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•nd  apostles*  And  it  cimiiot  surely  but  be  agreeable  to  himfr 
that  ws  should  copy  after  his  moral  excellencies*  Fidelity  iu 
servants  he  bath  strictly  enjoined  in  innumerable  passages,  both 
in  the  Old  end  New  Testament,  It  is  the  direct  language  oC 
our  text»  and  other  similar  passages.  All  guile,  duplicity,,  eye«- 
semce,  and  purloining  their  master's  substance,  are  perepipto*^ 
riiy  forbidden*  And  they  are  expressly  commanded  to  serve 
their  mastecs  in  singkness  qf  heart,  fearing  God,  and  ^shewing 
aU  good fiddity  €U  And  tbey  are  assured  that  iheu  fdelitg, 
rendered  on  right  principles,  shall  not  fail  of  being  rewarded  by 
htnL  This  idea  is  implied  in  our  Saviour's  reasoning  on  the 
fiddity  we  owe  to  him  our  divine  master ;  ^  Who  is  a  faithful 
and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  houses 
hold,  to  give  them  meat  in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servants 
whom  his  Lord,  when  he  eomelh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  bis  goods  A/ 
But  a  reeompence  is  more  directly  promised  to  them  in  the  pas- 
sages where  fsithfulness  is  inculcated  upon  them.  ^  Whatso^ 
ever  good  thing  any  man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the^ 
Lord,  wliether  he  be  bond  or  free  c/  And  again,  <  Of  the  Lord 
ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  <//  But  the  uti^ 
lity  and  importance  of  this  most  just  and  reasonable  principUi 
merits  a  more  particular  consideration. 

What  inhumanity  and  basasess  must  there  be  in  the  heart  of 
him  who  can  wilfully  injure  the  man  at  whose  table  he  is.  daily  , 
fed,  and  at  whose  hands  he  receives  the  just  reeompence  of  his 
supposed  good  services !  And  how  very  painful  and  humiliating 
must  the  calamity  be  to  masters  to  sink  into  poverty  and  want 
through  the  ne^ect,  avarice,  and  perfidy,  net  of  strangers,  bul 
ef  those  who  dwdl  under  their  roof,  and  make  up  a  part  qf  theis 
families  !  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  servants  by 
a  fiithfol  attention  to  their  d«rt^  to  contribute  to  the  honour^ 
ease,  and  happiness  of  their  masters ;  how  great  must  their  uin*^ 
tnal  pleasure  be  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects  !  Indeed  ther 
very  existence  of  domestic  connections,  as  well  as  their  prospe** 
rity  and  comfort,  depend  not  a  little  upon  the  good  behaviour 
of  servants.     And  how  much  the  community  at  large  is  aSected 

a  Col.  iii.  e.—Tk.  !i.  10.  h  Matt.  xxiv.  45—47.      ' 
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hereby,  the  history  of  every  couDtry  8u£Sciently  shews.  Wbcn 
)>rofligacy  and  want  of  principle  universally  prevail  among  this 
torder  of  men,  the  most  alarming  consequences  to  the  state  may 
be  naturally  apprehended.  Whereas  peace  and  prosperity  art 
usually  enjoyed  when  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  character  of  the 
times.  But  then  it  should  here  be  observed,  in  justice  to  the 
inferior  part  of  society,  that  corruption  among  them  is  most  com-* 
inonly  the  effect  of  the  ill  example  set  them  by  their  superiors* 
•  But  the  main  consideration  we  have  to  offer,  as  a  motive  to 
fidelity i  is  the  benefit  that  results  from  thence  to  servants  them« 
selves*  The  pleasures  of  a  peaceful  conscience  infinitely  out- 
weigh all  the  gratifications,  which  the  lawless  abuse  of  a  mas* 
ter's  substance  or  time  can  possibly  procure.  How  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  iq  an  hour  of  cool  reflection,  *^I  have  not  only  been 
anxious  not  to  injure  those  I  have  served,  but  it  hath  been  my 
aim  to  promote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  power !" 
Such  a  character  too  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  affectionate  re- 
gards of  ingenuous  masters.  It  will  balance  the  account  with 
many  other  failings.  And  if  one  situation  a  faithful  servant 
may  be  in,  does  not  prove  in  every  respect  agreeable,  it  will  be 
a  certain  introduction  to  another.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence, that  it  is  the  first  thing  enquired  after,  and  every 
other  good  quality  may  be  dispensed  with  rather  than  this.  In 
short,  he  who  consults  his  interest  both  as  to  this  life  and  an- 
other, will  resolve  to  be  honesij  and  not  only  to  be  so  in  the 
general  idea  of  that  term,  but  to  make  his  master's  interest  his 
Own. 

Striking  examples  might  here  be  adduced  to  illustrate  what 
we  have  been  recommending.  •  But,  among  the  many  that  oc* 
Cur  in  Scripture,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than 
the  bare  mention  of  a  few  only,  intreating  servants  to  dwell 
more  particularly  on  them  in  tAir  meditations.  How  faithfully 
did  Abraham's  servant  execute  his  master's  commands  respect*- 
ing  Isaac,  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  and  so  fulfil  the  oath 
he  had  taken  to  him  a  I  Joseph's  fidelity  in  the  house  of  Poti- 
.phar  cannot  be  enough  applauded :  and  however  this  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  domestic  virtue  was  for  a  while  eclipsed  by  the 
thick  and  lowering  clouds  of  adversity,  yet  it  quickly  shone  out 
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tunidst  the  splendours  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  glory  a« 
Moses  was  the  servant  of  God,  and  had  the  honourable  attesta-* 
tion  of  his  divine  Master  to  his  character,  that  he  wasfait^vl 
in  aU  his  house  as  a  servant  b.  This  honour  too  the  prophets 
and  apostles  repeatedly  enjoyed.  And  if  such  examples  may 
receive  any  illustration  from  their  opposites,  I  might  mention 
that  of  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  who  for  his  wretched  in- 
fidelity and  avarice  entailed  upon  himself  and  his  family  that 
very  disease  of  which  Naaman  was  cured,  and  in  whose  opinion 
hy  his  unfaithfulness  he  had  cruelly  abused  the  character  of  his 
innocent  master  c.  To  which  I  might  add  the  deplorable  in- 
stance of  Judas,  who  for  his  treachery  to  the  best  of  masters 
drew  down  the  most  tremendous  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head  d. 
But  these  gloomy  ideas  we^would  expel  from  the  minds  of  those 
we  mean  affectionately  to  allure  to  their  duty,  by  holding  up  to 
their  view  the  illustrious  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of 
whom  it  was  prophesied  that  as  ^  he  should  be  the  servant  of 
God  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  so  righteousness  should  be 
the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins  e,* 
And  those  servants  who  have  believed  his  doctrine,  and  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  it,  though  previous  to  this  they  were  void  of 
all  principle,  have  become  sincere,  honest,  and  faithful.  Onesi- 
mus  before  his  conversion  was  unprofitable  to  his  master  Phi- 
lemon: but  afterwards,  was  profitable  both  to  him,  and  to 
the  apostle  Paul,  by  wh6m  he  was  begotten  in  his  bonds  at 
Rome/I — But  it  is  time  we  now  hasten  to  the  third  particu- 
lar, 

3.  Diligence. 

By  diligence  we  mean  applying  in  earnest  to  the  work  we  un- 
dertake, setting  about  it  with  all  our  might,  losing  no  time  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  and  labouring  at  it  with  patience  and  per- 
severance till  we  have  accomplished  it*  The  great  importance 
of  this  in  every  afiair  of  life  is  acknowledged  by  all  prudent  sen- 
sible people*  For  however  acute  and  ingenious  a  person  may 
be^  he  will  make  no  progress  in  any  art  or  science  if  he  does  not 
apply*  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  hard  study, 
nor  wealth  ordinarily  without  industry*     And  how  unfavourable 

a  Gen.  xxxisr.  40,  &c.  *  Heb.  iii.  5.  c2  Kings  v.  20. — ^ult, 

d  Matt.  xxTii.  3—5.  &  I«i.  xiix.  6.  xl.  5.      /iniUem.  T<?r.  10,  U. 
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9lpth  is  t^  r9ligi<Hi  ev^  one  must  be  sensible  who  hm  say  sc^ 
quaintancG  with  it* 

Bat  we  «:e  here  speaking  of  the  duty  of  servants :  and,  next 
to  fidelity)  diligence  surely  is  the  principal  excellence  in  thdr 
chvacter.  Both  their  ma^tet^s  and  their  own  interest  are  oon^ 
(«med  th^ein^  It  is  for  their  service  they  are  hired  and  reward» 
ed :  and  as  they  should  understand  the  business  they  covenant  to 
do>  so  they  should  do  it  well*  But  it  cannot  be  done  weQ,  if 
it  is  not  minded.  To  this  end  therefore  their  affiiirs  should  be 
arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  every  office  regularly  suc^^ 
ceed  each  other.  A  reasonable  time  being  allowed  for  food, 
sleep,  re^eation,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  not  a  moment  of 
the  remainder  should  be  lostt  All  trifling,  sauntering,  and  loilh 
ering  should  be  avoided,  and  especially  idle  company,  which  is 
the  bane  of  domestic  happiness  and  fidelity.  When  onee  ser^ 
tanta  become  slothful,  it  is  much  if  they  do  not  become  artful 
and  intriguing.  However,  having  no  other  object  than  their 
ease  and  pleasure,  their  master's  commands  will  be  disobeyed, 
or  at  most  the  service  they  render  him  will  be  what  the  text 
calls  eye-servicef  the  order  of  the  house  will  be  neglected,  its 
substance  wasted,  its  aSiirs  run  into  confusion,  and  in  the  end 
the  fiimily  ruined.  On  the  contrary,  where  each  servant  minds 
his  proper  business,  applies  himself  diligently  to  it,  and  goes  on 
r^ularJy  and  perseveringly  in  it;  peace^  order,  plenty,  and 
cheerfulness  will  reign  throughout  the  house. 

But  th^ir  own  interest  is  'concerned  in  this  matter,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  masters  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Industry  cout 
tributes  not  a  little  to  health  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
blessings  of  life.  Exerting  themselves  with  attention,  vigour, 
and  activity  in  their  stations,  they  will  have  a  relish  for  food 
and  sleep,  and  those  other  comforts  to  which  they  will  be  en-* 
titled,  and  which  all  good  masters  will  wish  them  to  enjoy.  Ith 
ured  to  a  regular  expeditious  manner  of  doing  their  work,  theii 
work  will  become  less  painful  and  fatiguing  to  them. .  And  their 
agility  and  sprightliness  will  not  fail  to  recommend  them  to  those 
they  serve,  and  secure  them  many,  advantages  which  slothful  ser-« 
vants,  who  at  best  do  their  duty  grudgingly,N  can  have  no  reason 
to  expect.  In  short,  their  character,  honour,  and  prosperity  are 
deeply  interested  in  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  duty* 
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DUiffencej  in  regard  of  every  kmd  tji  businest  yte  oticlertdket 

u  frequently  and  earnestly  inculcated  in  Scripture  /  and  its  op* 

poeite^  indolence)  is  marked  with  epithets  of  distgrace  and  re* 

proadh*     Solomon  speaks  of  the  former  in  terms  of  the  highest 

i>e»peet,  telling  us  that  the  hand  of  the  diHgent  maketh  rick  a  / 

that  his  thaugkti  tend  only  to  plenty  b  g  and  that  a  man  of  ihie 

ekaraeter  shall  stand  before  UhffSf  and  not  before  mean  men  e  t 

and  he  speaks  ef  the  sluggard  as  the  most  worthless  and  con« 

temptibte  of  all  beings  d*    Diligence  is  urged  apon  ns  in  tht 

New  Testament  wifh  the  like  warmth  as  in  the  Old.     In  th« 

tety  same  breath  that  we  are  commanded  to  serve  the  Lord,  w# 

are  cantioned  against  being  slothful  in  business  $  not  sHaO^fid  iil 

business^  but  fervent  in  spiHt^  serving  the  Lord  e.    The  The»i^ 

salonians  are  exhorted  to  study  to  be  quiety  and  to  do  their  pro*^ 

per  business,  working  with  their  own  hands  f    And  they  wha 

team  tobe  idle,  and  so  become  toilers  and  busy  bodies,  are  very 

severely  reprehended  g.     The  admonitions  of  this  sort  whick 

occur  in  the  Bible  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited*     To  ■  this 

object  more  than  one  parable  of  our  Saviour's  is  directed,  where^ 

in  he  holds  up  to  our  view  the  character  of  the  diligent  servant 

on  the  one  hand,  as  attainiqg  to  great  honour  and  wealth ;  and 

that  df  the  dothful,  on  tlie  other,  as  coming  to  disgrace,  poverty^ 

and  wretchedness  A. 

And  Scripture  examples  there  are  ttany  }rhich  well  deserve 
the  regard  of  servants.  Such  was  ^e  attention  of  Abraham's 
servant  to  his  master's  afiairs,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah,  however  fatigued  he  might 
be  with  his  journey,  he  would  not  eat  till  he  had  delivered  his 
message  u  Jacob, served  his  uncle  Laban  diligently,  with  all 
his  power,  as  he  himself  expresses  it;  and  God  rewarded  him  k*, 
So  did  Joseph  his  master  Potiphar,  and  afterwards  Pharaoh : 
and  to  what  dignity  and  power  he  arose  we  have  already  observ* 
ed  /.  The  diligence  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  the  service 
of  their  divine  Master,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  their 
honour;  and  having  ceased  from  their  labours,  they  are  now 

a  ProT.  X.  4.  h  Chap.  xxi.  5.  c  Chap.  xzIL  29« 

d  Chap,  xxxiv.  30— ult.  e  ^m.  xii.  11.  /I  Thess.  iv.  11. 

g  1  Tim.  T.  13.  h  Matt,  xxiv,  xxy^  t  Gen.  xxiy.  33. 

k  Gen.  xiexi.  €•  /  Gen.  xzsix,  xl,  xli. 
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entered  inta  the  rest  of  heaven ;  and  at  the  great  day  of  aeemint 
their  painful  and  constant  exertions  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
good  of  mankind,  will  be  applauded  in  the  presence  of  angels 
and  men.  How  worthy  these  examples  of  our  imitation  in  the 
service  of  God !  And  how  wotthy  too  of  their's  whom  we  aie 
here  exhorting  to  ^igence  in  the  service  of  their  earthly  mas- 
ters I  But  the  example  of  Christ,  the  servant  of  God,  and  of 
all  servants  the  most  diligent  as  well  as  faithful,  demands  their 
particular  attention.  He  lost  no  time,  spared  no  pains,  failed 
in  no  one  duty  required  of  him.  Wist  ye  not^  said  he  to  his 
parents  on  a  certain  occasion^  that  I  muU  be  about  my  FaJthei^% 
business  a  f  And  on  another.  My  meat  is  to  do  the  wiU  i^him 
wfio  sent  me  b*  And  when  he  came  to  die,  he  could  say  what  no 
one  besides  himself  could,  that  he  hadjinishedi  fully  perfected, 
the  work  given  him  to  do  c.  Be  diligent  iberefoire,  servants,  in 
your  duty.r— To  which  excellent  quality  we  shall  only  add  one 
more,  and  that  isy   . 

4.  Cheerfulness. 

A  virtue  this  which  crowns  all  the  rest,  gives  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  character  of  good  servants,  and  renders  what  they 
do  acceptable  to  their  masters,  and  easy  to  themselves*  An  un- 
willing, ill-natured,  gloomy  servant  is  a  kind  of  spectre  in  the 
house  where  he  dwells,  that  strikes  horror  into  the  minds  of  aU 
that  behold  hini.  His  mulish,  surly  obstinacy  makes  every  one 
afraid  of  him :  He  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  words^  as  Solomon 
expresses  it,  for  though  he  understand  he  will  not  answer  d* 
Let  the  ability  or  the  fidelity  of  such  a  servant  be  what  it  may, 
they  will  not  compensate  for  these  ill  qualities.  Nor  is  it  indeed 
imaginable  that  one  of  this  complexion  will  do  his  business  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Few  people  bring  any  work  to  perfection 
which  they  attempt  with  reluctance.  Out  of  humour  with  it, 
they  hax/e  not  inclination  or  patience  to  go  through  with  it:  or 
if  they  have,  it  is  done  in  so  superficial  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
give  satisfaction.  And  thus  having  no  heart  for  the  work,  but 
ever  toiling  against  the  stream,  what  is  thus  ill  done  costs  them 
as  much  pains  and  labour  as  if  it  were  well  done.    - 

But  the  reverse  is  the  case  where  sprightliness  and  good«4Ub- 

a  Luke  il.  49.  h  John  iv.  34. 

c  Jobn  ];vU.  4.  d  Pro?.  xx\x.  19. 
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tare  mark  the  character  of  servants.  Such  servants  will  feel 
themselves  happy,  and  make  all  happy  about  them.  Consider^ 
mg  their  duty  as  their  interest,  and  having  a  natural  turn  for 
it,  remerahering  that  Providence  has  placed  them  in  the  rank 
they  fill,  and  that  they  have  covenitoted  to  do  the  duties  of  it; 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  hope  that  though  it  be  an  iuferior 
station,  they  shall  in  time  rise  to  a  superior  onet  ^nd  assuring 
themselves  that  aiming  to  excel  they  shall  not  fail  to  please ; 
occupied  I  say  with  these  cheerAil  and  animating  ideas,  they 
will  scarce  feel  pain  or  fatigue  in  any  of  their  exertions,  or  if 
they  do,  it  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  repose,  pleasure^ 
and  commendation  that  will  follow*  The  liveliness  of  their 
fX>unteDance,  the  softness  of  their  address,  the  readiness  of  their 
answers,  and  their  decent,  respectful,  good-natured  carriage  will 
secure  them  the  good*will  of  all  they  serve*  Their  masters  will 
consider  and  treat  them  as  their  friends,  not  their  slaves.  The 
children  of  the  family  will  quickly  feel  an  affectionate  attach* 
ment  to  them.  And  the  relations  and  acquaintance  of  the  house 
will  have  a  pleasure  in  visiting  it,  and  go  away  admiring  as  well 
the  kind  and  benevolent  manners  of  the  servants,  as  the  pru-* 
dence  and  hospitality  of  their  superiors. 

•  And  now  is  not  such  a  mode  of  pbedience  as  this  proper  ? 
What  do  servants  get  by  doing  their  duty  grudgingly?  They 
hurt  themsdves  as  much  as  they  do  others.  They  waste  their 
spirits  more  by  the  frowardness  of  their  tempers  than  the  labours 
of  their  bands,  and  if  they  get  their  wages,  they  miss  of  that 
which  an  ingenuous  mind  would  consider  as  his  principal  reward, 
the  good*will  of  his  superiors. 

There  is  indeed  a  difference  in  people's  natural  tempers,  and 
all  proper  allowance  should  be  made  for  that  timidity,  gloomi- 
ness, and  reserve  which  is  constitutional  to  some  persons.  Bitt 
dien  servants  who  ^are  thus  circumstanced,  should  endeavour  to 
master  their  tempers,  by  reasoning  with  themselves,  and  watch- 
ing against  every  expression  of  these  ill  qualities,  so  disgusting 
to  all  observers. .  They  should  thrust  gloomy  ideas  as  milch  as 
possible  from  their  minds,  and  endeavour  to  make  their  situa- 
tions as  agreeable  to  themselves  as  they  can.  They  should 
learn  to  sing  as  well  as  to  pray,  and  should  consider,  especially 
if  they  are  Christian  servants,  how  much  they  are  obliged  to 
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contiibnte  to  tlie  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  atonnd  tfaettf,  and 
what  disgrace  the  contrary  behaviour  will  bring  on  their  pro<» 
fession. 

Cheerfulness  in  matters  of  religion  16  of  the  last  importance. 
Whoever  is  an  aoeeptable  servMit  of  God  must  be  so  out  of 
choice :  he  must  love  his  Master,  and  make  his  honour  and  in^ 
terest  his  ohjecU  It  must  ble  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  wiU^ 
ftnd  he  must  consider  his  work  as  his  reward.  Serve  the  Lsfd 
witk  gkulnesB :  come  before  his  presence  with  singing  a.  Thus 
the  angels  serve  God.  Happy  spirits  I  How  cheer&l  their 
codntenances  I  How  willing  their  obedience  !  They  do  kis 
commandments,  hearhemng  unto  the  voice  of  his  word  b.  How 
swiftly  did  Gabriel  fly,  charged  with  a  message  of  high  imports 
anee,  to  Daniel,  the  man  greatly  beloved  of  God  c  I  Thus  the 
prophets  and  apostles  served  God,  and  thus  they  laboured  with 
all  their  might  to  persuade  others  te  serve  him.  And  thus*^ 
blessed  example  indeed  !-^tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  days  af 
his  flesh  served  his  Father.  LOjIcome,  said  he,  to  do  thy  wilL 
Though  a  thousand  obstructions  were  thrown  in  his  way,  none 
of  tbem  discouraged  him.  He  went  about,  ill  treated  as  he  wat^ 
doiiig  good.  He  felt  ardent  pleasure  in  his  work.  Not  a  com** 
plaint  ^as  ever  heard  froio  his  lips.  His  countenance  was  se- 
tane  and  easy,  his  address  afiable  and  courteous,  and  his  words 
Soft  and  engaging.  •  Wherever  he  came,  his  kind  and  obUging 
manner  put  it  beyopd  a  doubt,  that  he  served  both  God  and 
man  with  perfect  sincerity  and  cordiality.  What  a  glorious  pat- 
tern this  for  our  imitation  !  Who  can  consider  it,  and  not  catch 
fire  at  it  ?  Set  him,  servants,  before  your  eyes,  and  charge  it 
upon  yoUirselves  to  do  as  he  did. 

This  re^dy  obe£en^e  to  the  will  of  your  masters  is  likewise 
strictly  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God,  and  you  are  allured  to  it 
by  the  most  gracious  je^omises  of  divine  assistance  in  the  course 
of  your  work,  and  an  ample  reward  at  the  close  of  it.  What* 
ever  ye  do,  doit  heartily,  as  untothe  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  d, 
says  the  apostle  to  the  Colossians.  And  the  language  of  the 
tifxt  is,  Obey  your  masters  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  not  with 
eye-service,  as  men-^pkasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing 

a  Psal.  c.  2.  b  Psal.  ciiK  20. 

c  Dan.  fai.  21.  d  Col.  iii.  2a 
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tiie  wiUof  God  from  the  heart ;  with  good  will  doing  service^ 
OB  to  the  Lord^  and  n^t  fo  men.  And  you  i»*y  depend  upon  it 
be  will  comfort,  strengtlien,  and  succecct  you.  Of  you,  who 
consider  yourselves  as  lerving^  God  while  serving  your  masters, 
he  says.  My  servants  shall  eat^  but  they  who  choose  that  where- 
in Iddiffht  not  shdll  be  hungry :  those  sktxtt  dtink^  but  these  be 
thirsty :  those  shall  rg'oice^  but  these  be  ashamed :  those  shatt 
sing  for  Joy  of  heart,  but  these  cru  with  sorrow  of  hearty  and 
howl  for  vexation  of  spirit  a.  And  how  unspeakably  glorioiis 
will  your  reward  in  heaven  be  !  There  you  shall  cease  from 
jroar  labours,  and  your  works  shall  foHoW  you.  The  rtAifoird  ^ 
the  inhefita$ice  ye  shaU  receivei  far  ye  have  serbed  the  Lord 
Chri^  b.  Well  done,  g&od  and  faW^ul  sitvani  !  he  wiM  toyi 
enter  ffimn  into  Hit  joy  qfth^  Lord  c.         ' 

Thus  have  we  coosider^d  the  obediimoe  z^eipiireci  of  setvantiy 
^d  the  ma&ner  in  which  it  should  be  rendered.  ^^  Servaiifsy 
obey  yottr  masters  in  all  thit^s :  and  let  your  obedience  ble  hmnn 
ble,  faithful^  diligent,  and  cheerful^  And  nowy  n^y  fi^iends^ 
nay  I  hope  the  li^ht  in  which  your  doty  has  been  placed,  ^nd 
the  arguments  with: which  it  has  been  enforced)  approve  thdih'!i 
selves  to  your  understai(^ing  and  ju^gtneht,  an^l  to  the  inge<9i 
nuoi|s  feelings  of  your  he^ts?  If  so,  aiid  yt>it  are  d£sp'osed  dor^ 
diidly  to  fall  in  with  the  apdstolical  admonition  in  otr  text,  you 
will  be  yourselves  happy,  you  wiU  make  yourot^sters  happy,,atid 
yoti  will  crawn  our  endeavours  to  promcfte  yotur  mutual  gooA 
wtdi  ^n  atiUple  reward. 


a  Isa.  ixv.  .1%  1^ 


h  Col.  m.  ^4. 
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Eph.  VI.  9. — And  ye  masters^  do  the  same  things  unto  them^ 
Jbrbearing  threatening :  knowing  that  your  master  also  is  in 
heavenj  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him. 

X  HE  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters  having  been  at  laige 
explained  and  enforced,  we  are  now  to  consider  those  ot  masters 
to  their  servants.  This  is  a  subject  of  as  great  importance  as 
the  former,  for  the  obligations  and  interests  of  both  parties  are 
Bnutual :  and  indeed,  after  all  the  pams  that  have  been  takea 
with  servants,  the  success  of  our  endeavours  depends  not  a  litde 
upon  the  prudent,  resolute,  and  good-natured  behaviour  of  mas- 
ters toward^  them. 

In  explaining  the  text  we  are  t6  consider.  First,  The  persons 
addressed :  Secondly,  The  duiHes  enjoined :  and  Thirdly,  The 
arguments  with  which  they  are  enforced. 

First,  The  persons  addressed  are  masters. 

Mcuters  here  are  to  be  considered,  agreeably  jto  what  was  ob- 
served in  the  former  discourse  respecting  servants,  either  as 
claiming  property  in  their  servants,  or  as  having  an  authority 
over  them  that  was  the  result  of  mutual  compact.  These  are 
called  masters  according  to  the  fleshy  to  remind  both  them  and 
their  servants  of  the  great  God,  who  is  afterwards  said  to  be 
their  Master  in  heaven.  So  servants  are  taught  to  have  regard 
to  the  divine  authority  in  the  obedience  they  render  to  their 
masters ;  and  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  taught  to  exercise 
humanity  and  condescension  to  their  servants.  Although  they 
are  their  superiors  in  regard  of  condition,  they  are  upon  an 
equality  with  them  in  regard  of  nature.  And  whatever  autho- 
rity they  claim  over  their  bodies,  that  authority  cannot  extend 
to  their  nobler  part,  the  soul.  They  are  and  can  be  only  mas- 
ters according  to  thejlesh. 

Secondly,  We  are  next  to  consider  the  duties  enjoined  on 
masters. 
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These  are  all  included  in  the  general  idea  of  doing  the  same' 
things  UHio  (hem^  that  is,  acting  upon  the  same  principles  of 
equity  and  benevolence,  as  those  on  which  servants  are  required 
to  act  in  their  obedience  to  them.     If  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
faithful,  honest,  and  just,  it  is  the  duty  of  masters  to  be  so  too. 
If  the  latter  are  not  to  be  injured  in  their  persons,  characters, 
or  property,  so  neither  are  the  former.     Masters^  says  the  apos- 
tle elsewhere,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal  a.     Let  then^  Have  such  food,  wages,  protection,  and 
commendation  as  their  services  merit,  and  as  by  positive  agree'* 
meat  you  stand  engaged  to  render  them. 
'  But  it  is  not  the  rule  of  justice  only  but  that  of  benevolence 
also^  which  is  to  govern  the  conduct  of  masters  towards  their 
servants.     They  are  to  treat  them  with  all  humanity,  modera- 
tion, and  gentleness^Jbrlfearing  threatening.     Some  explain  the 
word  here  used  ft,  of  remitting  oft  the  evils  threatened,  which,  if 
it  were  the  sense,  would  seem  to  allow  of  threatening.     But 
surely  the  apostle  could  not  mean  to  countenance  a  practice  so 
improper  in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  the  mildness  and  generosity 
tf  the  gospel,  which  is  not  only  averse  to  a  vindictive  tem|>er, 
but  to  all  that  violence  and  passion  which  is  usually  expressed 
in  loud  and  menacing  language.     And  it  is  probable  he  had  in 
his  eye  the  treatment  which  bond  servants  or  slaves  commonly 
met  with,  who  were  considered  as  their  master's  absolute  pro- 
perty, and  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  their  pleasure,  which 
treatment  therefore  he  reprobates. 

Thirdly,  We  have  next  the  argument  with  which  these  duties 
are  enforced. 

•  They  are  in  general  insinuated  In  the  manner  the  duties 
themselves  are  described,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  right  and  fit  that 
men  should  do  so  unto  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to 
them;  and  therefore  masters  should  on  this  ground  consider 
themselves  obliged  to  the  duties  recommended.  And  then, 
masters,  by  being  addressed  as  Christians,  are  reminded  of  the 
equity,  humanity,  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and 
so  by  these  truly  noble  and  exalted  motives  urged  to  their  duty. 
But  the  consideration  more  directly  held  up  to  their  view,  is 
Aat  of  their  knowing  that  th^r  master,  also  is  in  heaven,  nei» 
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tikeris^liere  re^a{/per$cm  with.  Urn.  All  ranks  of  mesare 
alike  aetv^ots  of  tbe  great  God)  and  amenable  to  bim :  and  it 
iB  most  cert^ntb^t  he  is  stuctly  ju^t,  and  wi(l  npt  uk^m  a  par- 
tial regard  to  aqy  on  account  of  the  superior  states,  they  bol4 
in  life*  This  tbey  should  remember;.  But  perhaps  tbe  apoi^ 
bas  Christ  here  more  immediately  in  his  eye,  and  by  speaking 
of  him  aa  being  in  heaven^  would  remind  tliem  that  h^  has  a 
^eater  and  more  absolute  authority  over  theOH  than  they  can 
by  any  laws  whatever  be  supposed  to  have  over  their  servsfits. 
And  as  h^  is  their  master^  and  will  by  and  by  call  them  to  an 
account,  so  they  should  charge  it  iqpon  themsejrves  frequently  to 
sealij^e  tbe  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment^  whioh  will  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  strict  rules  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  text  thus  explained^  we  proceed  to  a  more  full.  £sgus<i^ 
aion  of  the  subject  before  us-  But,  previous  to  i^  particulac 
enumeration  of  the  duties  required  of  masters,  let  us  spend  a 
&w  moments  in  shoM^iog  the  great  ix^portance  of  their  taking 
every  proper  measure  to  aeeipreto  themselves  ^t.  Reverence  and 
Affectum  of  their  servants.  These  twc)  points,  once  gained,  witt 
have  a  considerable  e^ect  to  facilitate  tbe  several  duties  to  be 
kereafter  recommend0d. 

I.  It  should  be  the  care  of  m/isters  to  establish  ip  the  breasta 
of  their  servants  a  due  Severence  for  their  authority. 
•  Without  this  it  will  be  impossibly  that  the  one  should  go« 
vern,  or  the  olj^er  serve  aright.  No  authority  can  avail  that  ia 
held  in  cqntempt :  its  exertion  will  be  feeble,  and  its;  effect  nu^ 
gatory.  A  nlaster  has  a  right  to  coqimand,  and  a  servant  should 
know  it,  and  know  too  that  he  is  resolved  to  assert  it.  Frc^ev-^ 
ly,  rank,  and  consent  give  power. '  But.  of  what  use  is  po^r,. 
if  not  applied  to  the  purpose  lor  which  it  wae  given  ?  I^  through 
pusillanimity,  ill-breeding,  or  want  of  senses  mastars'  suffer  aU 
idea  of  their  superiority  to  be  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  tfaeii: 
aeKvants,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  such  servants  grow  familiar 
with  them,  that  this  familiarity  breeds  pertness  and  confidence^ 
l^at  these  are  followed  with  obstinacy  and  disobedience^^  and  sa 
all  the  ends  of  their  office  as  servants  are  defeated  ?  It  can  scarce 
he  otherwise*  Possessing  this  power,  therefore,  masters  should 
have  spirit  to  cl^m  \U.  particularly  when  serv^ta  enter  tbipiir 
familieisi.     This  will  fix  such  impressions  of  humility,  fear,  ^d 
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severentes  upon  tbeijr  va&nis,  b»  wiU  bftve  ihc  mo^  ifflpM&nt  He& 
Sect  to  gn^rd  thera  against  indeceneyi  idleoesSi  and  neglect* 
Xbey.wiU  not  dare  t(^  treat  their  masljef^'  ordeii^  ^th  .indiffei* 
ence,  or  by  a  confident  behaviout  to  put  theni  to  the  Uuah  be-i 
iure  strangers. 

:  Out  by  what  kind  of  deportlnent  are  tnatterat  to  tecure  tb 
Aeiiiselves  such  respect  from  their  servants  ?  Not  by  atoiming 
a  power  they  have  no  right  to.  Not  by  arrogating  the  antfaori"* 
tf  ^f  a  haugJbty  despot.  Not  by  aceustoming  themselves  to  a 
prond,  supercitious,  distant  carri^e.  We  mean  nothing  of 
this  kind.  Skteh  a  behaviour  is  carrying  the  matter  to  aa  et!* 
treme  as  pemiciQua  as  the  Contrary.  No^  what  I  mean  is  a  prop* 
priety  «^  dimity  of  conduct  resulting  from  a  just  sense  of  tbeiif 
s^perio^i^*  Ho^w  do  sottie  heads  of  lamiUes  let  thenaselvea 
down  in  tbfi.  opinion  of  their  servanta»  by  allowing  them  the  likio 
femUiarity  they  do  their  childr^i  or  their  particular  friends !  Can 
this  be  r^ht?'  Have  miisters  reason  to  expect  their  domestic} 
will  revere  them,  if:n(»  attention  is  paid  to  the  natural  and  pnM 
per  forms,  whieh  the  eomijiioii  sense  and  custom  of  all  nations 
have  adopted?  If,  for  inatanee^  th<^y  allow  them  to  he  talkatinw^ 
to  answer  again^  to  take  pkce  by  their  side,  or  to  be  covered  in 
their  presence ;  can  they  w<mder  thart  thm^  servants  quickly  fbr-f 
get  their  character  and  station,  and  mo  become  indisposed,  to 
their  duty?  Is  the  servcmi  above  hi$  L&rduf  To*  justify  sudk 
imprudences  on  the  ground  of  hunuiity  and  cQnidescensio%.  ia 
weak  to  thie  last  degree,  if  not  abeolutely  crimund.  Our  Lord 
him&etf  condemns  it,  when  he  s^  in  ond  o£  hia  discourses^ 
Wkich  (^yM  ha^w0  a  servant  pbmgkin^  arfe&iinff  coMe^  vnBk 
sa^fifiito  hiwr  hyanihyy  wienf  he  u  c&me,Jifmm  the  JtM^  Cfa 
ofid^^dosivnto^meiU?  Jndw^  net  rather  ^aptmto  Moid 
ready  wherewith  I  may  eup^  and  gird  thyse^y  and  serve  wse^ 
till  I  have  eaten  ctnd  dmmieniand  qfierwards  thou  shalt  eat 
and  dhrifAfDoihhe  thanhthtasermntheeetnse  he  ditkthe  Mngm 
that  were  commanded. him  ?  /  tkow  not  &-^On  the  aithet  handi^.* 

2.  Masters  should  be  alike  ansdous  to  secuxe  to  themadvesr 
the  cordial  Jffeclim  of  their  sei^ants^ 

Aa  to  God,  love  is  of  aa  mujch  consequence  to  influence  aiid^ 
regelate  oqr  ebedienee  to  him  as  reverence.    Ne  ojsa  that  does- 

a  Matt.  z.  84b  h  Luke  zttt^  %-9. 
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not  affectionately  esteem  that  gMit  Being,  will  jreodet  hisi  ae- 
oeptable  and  effectual  service.  Such  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
sewants.  If  they  have  no  cordial  attachment  to  their  mastei% 
Imt  possess  only  the  abject  awe  and  reverence  of  slaves,  b^owever 
they  may  do  what  they  are  bid,  they  will  not  do  it  well;  and 
their  masters  will  find  their  business  in  governing  then)  to  be  a 
very  arduous  one  indeed.  They  must,  in  such  case,  have  their 
eye  perpetually  upon  them,  must  issue  their  orders  on  every 
matter  with  a  severe  and  peremptory  tone,  and  must  frequently 
endure  the  painful  jealousy  of  undutifulness  and  infidelity.  On 
the  contrary,  if  our  servants  love  as  well  as  reverence  us,  they 
will  not  only  obey  our  commands,  but  obey  them  cheerfully. 
They  will  make  our  interests  their  own,  and  by  aiming  with  all 
their  might  to  please,  will  relieve  us  of  many  anxieties  and  exer*> 
tions  which  would  otherwise  be  unavoidable.  This,  therefore^ 
should  be  an  object  with  the  heads  of  families.  The  securing 
this  point,  as  well  as  the  former,  should  engage  their  steady  at* 
t^itioh,  especially  when  servants  fiirst  enter  their  houses. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Not  by  indecent  familiarity  or 
mean  submission,  much  less  insincere  pretences:  but  by  a  hu- 
mane, candid,  generous,  firiendly  behaviour  towards  them.  Sa* 
tisfied  of  the  cbaractei^  of  their  servants  when  they  hire  them, 
and  feeling  themselves  well  affected  towards  them  as  honest, 
industrious,  and  good-natured,  and  espedaUy  as  religious  per- 
sons, if  such  they  are ;  masters  should  endeavour  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  their  friends,  and  mean  to  do  them  all  the 
good  that  lies  in  their  power.  And  in  the  full  persuasion  of 
this  kind  disposition  towards  them,  they  should  take  pains  by 
all  proper  means  to  confirm  them,  such  as  condescension,  affii- 
bility,  good-natured  language,  pleasant  countenances,  and  other 
move  substantial  tokens  of  approbation.  This  no  doubt  is  their 
duty  and  interest,  and  one  would  wonder  that  people  are  not 
more  generally  sensible  of  it. — And  now  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  domestic  government  in  the  secure  possession  of  the 
xeverence  and  affection  of  our  servants,  we  jshall  be  enabled 
pretty  easily  to  rear  the  superstructure.  We  proceed  there^ 
£bre  to  consider  the  duty  of  masters  m  reference  to — the  Civil 
€^airs  of  their  servants-«*thcir  Moral  conduct — and  their  M^ 
Ugiom  int&reUs. 
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FiRtiT,  As  to  the  CXvU  ameenu  of  the  family. 
This  is  a  subject  that  cannot  with  propriety  be  so  fiJIy  dis- 
cussed  in  a  sermon,  as  in  some  oth»  kind  of  discourse*  We 
will,  however,  venture  some  general  observations  on  it,  and  the 
rather  as  the  duty  of  masters,  which  hath  indeed  a  principal 
reference  to  these  matters,  cannot  be  understood  without  it. 
I  say  their  duty  hath  a  prin<;ipal  reference  to  these  matters,  be* 
cause,  though  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  our  servants 
ought  ever  to  be  considered  by  us  as  objects  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, yet  it  is  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  assisting  us  in  our 
temporal  concerns,  that  we  take  them  into  our  bouses. 

L  Pennit  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  advise  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  several  businesses  required  of  servants* 

Method  and  punctuality  are  of  importance  to  the  right  con^ 
ductinig  and  expediting  all  civil  affairs.  So  here.  Every  one 
in  the  house  should  have  his  proper  office  assigned  him.  A  fit 
time  should  be  allotted  for  each  duty.  The  day  is  for  work, 
the  night  for  rest.  The  early  hours  of  the  morning  should 
not  be  wasted  in  sloth.  Businesis  should  be  forwarded,  and 
that  not  put  off  to  a  late  season  which  ought  to  be  done  imme» 
diately.  Each  service  should  succeed  the  other  in  regular 
order,  and  the  department  of  this  servant  not  clash  with  the 
duty  of  that.  Matters  thus  adjusted  in  a  family,  all  will  go  on 
with  ease,  harmony,  and  success.  Confusion  will  be  avoided. 
Waste  will  be  prevented.  Much  will  be  done  in  a  little  time* 
A  good  understanding  will  be  preserved  through  the  house. 
And  cheerfulness  will  be  seen  in  every  countenance.  Now  the 
disposing  matters  in  such  manner,  is  a  duty  lying  upon  the 
beads  of  families.  They  should  therefore  summon  together  all 
die  prudence,  good-nature,  and  resolution  they  are  masters  o^ 
in  order  to  the  compassing  these  objects.  More  depends  upon 
this  than  some  may  at  first  view  imagine. 

Inattention  to  domestic  affairs,  either  through  sloth  or  affec- 
tation of  superiority  to  those  low  concerns,  as  some  may  style 
them,  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many  families.  Indeed  this  is  an 
evil,  which  in  the  present  age  of  dissipation,  calls  loudly  for 
a  reform.  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  for  the  mis* 
tress  of  a  house  to  consider  what  is  her  proper  business  as  be* 
aeath  her?  By  such  a  conduct  $he  disgraces  her  understand* 
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ing,  as  well  as  injures  bet  hmilj*  WouU  to  G^d  we  cOtid 
persuade  such  idle  giddy  people  to  oppose  to  their  own  diatiic- 
ter  that  of  the  nrtuous  woman  in  the  Proyeibs  !  Methinks  the 
mtsttBSi  would  put  tbem  oilt  of  humour  with  themselves  ili4 
^nidcly  recover  them  to  their-  seoaes.  Let  them  also  reooUed 
Uie  charaetet  of  Doreeuj  whose  fame  will  not  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  the  Soiptiures  remain  in  our  hands*  So  attentive  wai 
Ae  to  her  domestic  concerns,  and  the  providing  for  ber  f«iiily 
and  poor  ndgybomrs^  that  at  her  deaib  all  Ae  widmva  Hood  bf 
Peier  weepmffy  and  ahemng  the  coaU  ahd  fforments  she  madef 
while  she  was  with  them  a* — But  to  return.  As  the  general 
oni&ies  of  their  du^  are  to  be  pointed  out  to  tbemi  so^ 

2.  Servants  are  to  have  particolat  instmctions  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  Aotif  it  is  to  be  done. 

'  This  is  necessary  to  our  own  satisfaction^  aiid  to  their  im** 
provement.  How  can  we  expect  to  be  pleased^  if  we  do  nel 
jgive  them  proper  directions  to  that  end?  I satf  to  my  servant. 
Do  thiSf  and  he  doeth  it  b:  ^  I  make  him  understand  what  I 
would  have  done,  and  it  is  immediately  done."  And  indeed^ 
if  the  heads  of  £imilies  in  both  departments^  do  not  look  nar-^ 
towly  after  their  servants'  wovk,  they  may  depend  upon  it  theic 
servants  will  get  a  contemptibly  idea  of  their  understandings, 
and  so  wiH  be  under  a  temptation  to  slight  their  business,  if  not 
wholly  neglect  it.  And  it  will  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  a 
3lranger,  if  things  are  ill  done,  and  the  house  is  si\  in  disorder, 
that  you  have  bad  servants.  It  will  be  naturally  Enough  sua* 
pecfted,  either  that  through  your  imprudence  yon  have  not  a 

a  Acts  ix.  39.  • 

*  T^nana  Sn  the  h^Ml  BttAioaa,  and  who  htm  Ifeett  feniMl  foli  tAblv  gttod  temft 
pt  wdl  as  their  wapmiwrarnkf  li^?»  aot  teiQ«A  H(  bcn^th  tbem  to  atleftd  W 
Ae affftin •£ tlktfir  iamUtes,  and  ta  exercise  their  ingenuity  andchaxity  in  the 
manner  Dorcas  did.  Augustus  prided  himself  in  wearing  garments  spun  by 
Livia.  Homer  describes  Helen  employed  ai  fhe  loom  in  the  palace  of  her  1^- 
fiier  Pri&m, 

Tirr  y  m^  h  ftiymifm*  «  )l  fU^m^tfit  0ptuH 

Her  ilk  the  palace,  at  l&er  loom  shfe  found  f 

The  golden  web  her  own  ead  story  croWn'd.    ' 

ITie  Trojan  wars  she  weavM  j  PoPH. 

b  l-ute  vii.  8. 
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propef  cenuBiaid  over  thenif  or  that  you  do  not  andertti^iid  yout 
own  afiirs.  Betides,  common  juttioe  to  servants  requires  tbat 
Aey  shpuld  be  properly  taught,  in  order  to  theii  becoming  ex* 
pert  and  notable.  If  you  will  not  direct  and  guide  thenif  hi^a 
are  they  to  improve  ? 

This  is  more  esperially  the  duty  of  masters  to  such  servants 
u  are  entmsted  to  their  care,  to  be  bred  up  to  particular  oe^ 
capations  and  professions  in  life.  Neglect  in  these*instanees 
is  not  only  imprudent,  but  highly  criminal*  The  idea  of  in-* 
stfuction,  as  well  as  authority,  is  implied  in  the  character  of  a 
master.  In  matters  of  religion,  as  servants,  we  are  to  pray 
to  Grod  to  teach  us  bis  will,  to  say  to  him,  Lordj  what  tcouUii 
Mom  have  pie  to  do  af  Speok^for  thy  servant  heareth  b.  LU 
1%  work  appear  unio  thy  servants  c*  And  God,  as  our  divine 
Master,  hath  promised  us  idl  need&l  help  and  instruction^ 
Christ  failed  not  to  instruct  his  servants^  the  apostles,  and  so 
he  does  all  good  men  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  therefore  is  at 
duty  incumbent  on  masters. 

B.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  no  more  is  required  of  servantf 
than  they  are  equal  to,  and  that  we  are  gentle  in  our  deportment 
tewards  them. 

To  lay  burdens  upon  them  which  they  have  not  strength  ta 
bear,  is  cruel.  To  demand  services  of  them  they  are  not  conHi 
petent  to,  tfnd  for  which  they  were  not  hired,  is  unjust.  Yea,  tot 
expect  absolute  perfection  of  them  In  the  particular  department 
they  undertake,  is  unreasonable.  Their  understandings,  abi-f 
Hties,  and  natural  tempers  should  be  consulted,  sad  all  poper 
allowances  made  for  little  failures  and  oversights^  We  should 
put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  do  unto  them  as  we  would 
have  them,  if  they  were  our  masters,  do  unto  us.  Humanity 
and  good*nature  are  indispensable  qualities  in  those  who  wouki 
govern  theirfamilies  welL  The'want  of  these  will  beget  disgusH 
in  servants,  and  their  tempers  being  soured  they  will  neglect 
their  business,  or  however  not  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  Every- 
thing will  go  on  ill,  and  noise  and  clamour  will  disturb  the  re** 
pose  of  the  whole  house.  All  this  therefore  is  to  be  avoided^ 
and  a  certain  sweetness  and  affability  to  accompany  our  instruc«« 
tionn,  admonitions,  and  commands.     This  is  an  art  which  some 
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lunre  ac({itired  in  a  very  hi^  clegret»  and  tke.e&et  ia'so  eon* 
aiderable  tkai  all  about  them  are  happy,  and  their  friends  who 
visit  them  sharers  in  their  felicity.  As  the  several  parts  in 
music  conspire  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  the  ear,  so  the 
ease  and  sprightliness  of  good-nature,  properiy  blended  with 
the  grave  tone  of  authority,  seldom  fails  to  produce^ the  agree- 
able eflFect  of  cheerful  obedience,  and  to  create  perfect  har- 
mony thitmghout  the  family. 

Such  deportment  in  the  heads  of  families  hath  the  sanction 
not  only  of  good  sense  and  prudence,  but  of  the  JBibk.  By  the 
law  of  Moses,  masters  are  expressly  forbid  to  ruk  their  servants 
with  rigour  a.  The  language  of  the  text' is.  Ye  masters^  do 
the  same  things  unto  them :  that  is,  as  they  serve  you,  so  do 
you  govern  them  with  good-will ;  remembering  that  so  doing  ye 
do  the  will  of  God.  And  now  we  mention  that  great  Being, 
how  can  .we  avoid  expatiating  a  moment  on  the  mildness  and 
gentleness  of  his  conduct,  as  a  master,  towards  us  !  Oh  !  how 
does  he  bear  not  only  with  our  inadvertencies  and  failings,  but 
with  our  undutifulness,  perverseness,  and  rebellion  !  Had  he 
treated  us  with  the  rigour  some  masters  treat  their  servants,  we 
'  had  long  since  been  dismissed  his  service,  denied  a  character, 
obliged  to  beg  our  bread,  yea,  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  On  the  cotitrary,  he  is  patient  and  long-suf- 
fering, he  pities  us  and  pardons  us,  he  takes  every  lenient  mew* 
sure  to  soften  our  rugged  tempers,  and  to  conciliate  our  affec- 
tions to  his  service.  Let  us  then  be  ambitious  of  imitating 
him,  and  convince  our  servants  that  we  are  indeed  his  servants. 

But  if  examples  of  an  inferior  kind,  by  coming  nearer  our  own 
standard,  will  have  a  more  direct  effect,  we  have  enough  of  them 
in  Scripture.  What  an  excellent  master  was  Abraham  I  When 
he  has  occasion  to  send  the  eldest  servant  of  his  house  upon  a 
business  of  importance,  we  hear  him  saying,  not  with  the  haugh- 
tiness of  an  eastern  despot.  See  thou  do  this,  but  with  all  the 
softness  that  religion,  as  well  as  good  sense,  inspires,  /  pray 
thee  do  so  and  so  ft.  What  a  sensible,  courteous,  good-natured 
mistress  was  Abigail !  how  easy  of  access  to  her  servants !  And 
bow  readily  did  they  obey  her  commands  !  Such  was  her  cha- 
tacter.    And  if  shades  will  enliven  a  picture,  the  churlishness 
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•f  her  hnsbaod  Nidial  will  throw  a  lustre  upon  the  prudenae  and' 
gentleness  for  which  she  was  so  rexnarkable.  Like  a  Wretch  aft 
he  w^s,  he  treats  the  servants  of  David,  who  came  to  him  in  a 
peaceable  and  respectful  manner,,  with  the  most  abusive  Ian-, 
guage;  Who  is  David?  And  who  is  the  son  qf  Jesse  f  Thero- 
he  many  servants  novyordays  that  break  away  every  man  Jrom^ 
his  master  ?  And  his  own  domestics,  who  had  no  doubt  suffeip- 
ed  enough  from  his  rude  behaviour,  are  obliged  to  complain  to> 
their  mistress  of  this  ill-timed  inhospitality  and  brutish  ill-man- 
nerliness of  their  master  a.  Other  instimces  might  be  mention- 
ed, but  these  shall  suffice.  Let  masters  then  be  gentle  in  their 
deportment  towards  their  servants.; — It  is  however  fit  and  neces- 
sary, 
.  '  4.  That  they  should  reprove  them  when  they  do  wrong. 

Some  faults  should  be  wholly  overlooked:  some,  though 
small,  should  be  noticied  that  they  may  be  amended :  and  othera 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  that  proceed  from  habitual  careless^ 
ness,  or  which  is  worse  from  ill-will,  should  be  censured  with 
some  degree  of  asperity.  But  then  we  should  see  to  it  thai 
there  be  just  ground  for  the  censure,  and  that  it  be  denounced 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  savour  of  malevolence.  Be  angry, 
the  apostle  somewhere  says,  and  sin  not.  We  may  be  displeas- 
ed, and  shew  our  displeasure  with  some  warmth,  and  yet  not  be 
vindictive  or  resentful.  Every  approach  towards  this  the  worst 
of  tempers,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  To  which  end  we 
should  endeavour  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  our  servants, 
to  guard  against  peevishness,  or  a  disposition  to  find  fault,  andy 
if  our  passions  are  suddenly  roused,  to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent 
the  effect.  Dislike  of  what  is  amiss  is  sometimes  much  better 
announced  by  looks  than  words.  .  Or  if  we  are  in  danger  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves  before  we  are  aware,  too  strongly,  it  will  be 
our  prudence  to  turn  away,  and  defer  our  rebukes  and  remon- 
strances to  a  more  calm  moment.  Hasty,  passionate,  violent 
language,  especially  when  used  to  servants,  who  are  our  infe- 
riors, is  an  offence  against  decency  and  good  manners.  It  is  an 
argument  of  ill-kneeding  and  want  of  sense,  and  seldom  produceaf 
any  good  effect.  Ingenuous  minds  are  hurt  by  such  treatment» 
the  stupid  are  hardened,  and  servants,  who  are  of  the  same  vio-! 
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bnt  umpe-tf  Md  lemptisd' to  make  ftfprisals  in  a  way  tbftt  id  bi^ 
to  issue  in  the  disgrace  if  not  tiie  defeat  of  their  stiperiors. 
i  H^ittg  said  this,  ^e  scarce  need  caution  masters  against  pro- 
ceeding to  further  extremities.  Chastisements  of  a  corporal  na^ 
ture  are  rarely  to  be  inflicted,  even  on  young  persons  who  are 
v&t  arrived  to  the  full  use  of  their  reasion.  But  such  treatment 
of  grown  persons,  or  a  behaviojur  that  at  all  borders  on  it,  is  iHi^ 
Herat  to  the  last  degree.  The  text  forbids  it,  at  least  by  conse^ 
quence ;  forbear  tkreaieninfff  that  is,  use  not  loud,  severe,  me^ 
tiacing  language  to  your  servants,  much  less  any  violence  td 
Aeir  persons.  And  bow  contrary  every  thing  of  this  sort  is  td 
thie  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,-  as  well  as  to  decency  and 
good  sense,  I  need  not  take  pains  to  sheW.  The  gospel  at  once 
inspires  men  with  a  mild  and  gentle,  and  with  a  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous-spirit :  and  the  latter  is  as  inimical  to  a  haughty,  fierce^ 
tyrannical  behaviour  towards  servants  as  the  former.  The  man 
therefore  of  this  complexion,  if  he  calls  himself  a  Christian^ 
gives  a  lie  to  his  profession ;  but  at  the  same  time  rescues  it  front 
disgrace,  by  telling  all  around  him  that  he  is  only  a  pretender  te 
the  character  he  assumes. 

But  how  are  servants  to  be  reproved  when  they  do  amiss? 
With  gentleness  and  moderation,  if  they  are  of  a  soft  and  in^ 
genuous  temper,  and  the  fault  is  of  no  great  consequence:  with 
firmness  and  asperity,  if  they  are  obstinate  and  unyielding,  and 
the  fault  is  considerable.  Reproof  should  be  well  timed  :  nevct 
given  when  we  are  in  a  passion,  and  so  incapable  of  addressing 
them  with  calmness  and  dignity ;  and  always,  if  possible,  when 
they  are  in  a  disposition  to  listen  to  our  reproofs^  and  to  profit 
by  them.  It  should  not  be  too  frequently  repeated,  for,  if  it  is, 
it  will  lose  its  effect.  The  object  should  be  conviction  and 
amendment,  not  the  gratification  of  resentment.  And  a  reproof 
well  taken  should  instantly  and  totally  annihilate  the  fault.  Ab 
OH  ear-ring  ofgold,  says  Solomon,  and  an  ornament  cf fine  goU^ 
'  so  is  a  wise  reprover  npon  an  obedient  ear  a.  In  short,  if  peo- 
ple have  but  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  com- 
itton  share  of  prudence,  and  if  all  their  view  ||  to  make  them- 
selves and  their  servants  happy,  they  heed  not  be  at  any  great 
loss  how  to  conduct  this  business ;  especially  if  they  fear  God, 
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mime  riglitljr  instructed  ia  the  rdigiim  of  Ji8ii8.«^Bi|]t  it  it 
tfae  daty  of  masters^ 

6,  To  comibeBd  thmr  serrAnts  wben  thejr  do  riglkt, «!»  well  a9 
nprove  them  when  thej  do  amiss* 

A  wish  to  please  is  an  amiable  disposition  in  all  ranks  of  metiy. 
particularly  servants.     And  if  from  ingenuousness  of  temper^ 
and  a  cordial  affection  for  their  masters,  they  make  it  their 
business  to  conform  to  their  will,  and  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  give  them  pleasute,  it  is  but  right  they  should  re* 
oeive  a  recompence  in  this  way*     A  theerful  smile  and  an  ap-r 
planding  word  will  give  them  spirits,  and  enliven  them  in  their 
work*   On  the  contr&ry,  if  the  beads  of  fmnilies  carry  themselves 
always  with  an  air  of  gloominess  and  reserve  towards  their  ser* 
vants,  and  think  it  is  enough,  when  things  are  done  to  their 
mind,  that  tb«y  do  not  find  fault ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
(hdr  servants'  tempers  are  soured,  that  they  relax  in  their  obe-^ 
dience,  and  that  their  work  goes  on  heavily  ?   Would  we  wish 
them  then  to  serve  Us  cheerfully,  we  should,  on  proper  ecca-« 
aions,  let  them  know  that  we  aecept  s^ch  services  with  pleasure- 
at  their  hands.     On  proper  occasions^  I  say ;  for  commendationsr 
iUrtimed,  and  too  frequently  I'epeSted  (as  we  observed  before  of 
leproofii)  will  lose  their  effect.     Indeed,  some  servants  are  so 
perverse,  that  they  are  in  as  much  danger  of  suffering  by  praiso 
as  by  censure :  the  former  becomes  an  occasion  of  exciting  con*t 
ssit  and  pertness^  the  latter  of  prejudice  and  ill-will.     To  such 
aerv^smts,  therefore,  that  applause  should  be  dealt  out  parsimo* 
aiottdty,  which  may  be  bestowed  on  others  with  some  degAe  of 
pfttftttton :  so  that  padence  and  good-^nature  are  to  be  equally 
consulted  in  the  distribution  of  this  benefit. 

Bat  indeed  it  is  happy  when  the  tempers  of  servacis  and  mas*^ 
tm  will  allow  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  cheerful  services  and 
cheerful  acknowledgements,  without  amy  injury  to  subordinatioQ 
on  the  one  hand,  or  aotbority  on  the  other«  Where  this  is  the 
tese,  we  see  no  blackness  or  reserve  lowering  upon  the  counte-* 
nan<^  of  either  superiors  or  inferiors ;  our  ears  are  dinned  with 
BO  Icmd  commands  or  clamorous  refdies,  no  sharp  reproofs  ob 
eemfident  answers.  But,  on  tbe  contrary,  pleasure  sits  smiling 
•n  every  brow,  and  peace,  harmony,  and  joy  prevail  through  the 
whole  house.    The  master  says,  Do  this,  and  the  servant  does 
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it :  liis  commands  are  executed  with  almost  the  same  ease  that 
they  are  given,  and  the  commendation  in  return  is.  Well  done* 
good  and  faithful  servant ! — ^This  leads  us  to  speak, 

6.  And  lastly,  of  the  recompence  to  be  made  them  for  their: 
services. — But  this,  with  what  follows,  we  must  refer  to  the 
next  sermon. 

PART  11. 

In  the  preceding  sefmbn,  previous  to  a  particular  enumeni'^ 
tion  of  the  duties  required  of  masters,  we  have  shewn  the  great 
importance  of  their  taking  every  proper  measure  to  secure  the 
Severence  and  Affection  of  their  servants.  So  we  have  proceed- 
ed to  consider  the  duty  of  masters  in  reference  to — ^the  Civil 
Affairs  of  their  servants — ^their  Moral  Conduct — ^and  their  Be- 
ligious  Interests,  We  have  begun  with  the  CivU  Affairs  o£ 
the  family.  And  here  we  have  advised — -the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  businesses  of  the  house — ^the  particularly 
instructii^  servants  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done 
-s— the  not  requiring  more  of  them  than  they  are  equal  to— the 
reproving  them  when  they  do  wrong — and  the  commending 
them  when  they  do  right. — To  all  which  we  have  now  to  add, 

6.  And  lastly,  the  making  them  an  adequate  recompence  for 
their  services. — In  this  idea  I  include — Protection — Maink" 
nance — Wages — and  Character* 

They  who  serve  us  have  no  doubt  a  right  to  our  Protection* 
When  they  enter  our  house  they  entrust  their  persons,  their 
repufiation,  and  in  a  sense  all  their  interests  to  our  care.  Their 
intei^sts,  therefore,  we  should  consider  as  our  own.  Every  in* 
jury  done  them,  especially  when  incurred  by  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  we  should  look  upon  as  offered  to  ourselves. 
Their  grievances  we  should  redress,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  defend  them  against  all  the  evils  to  which  they  are  liable. 
If  I  did  despisej  says  Job,  the  cattse  of  my  man-servant^  or  of 
my  maid^servant,  when  they  contended  with  me  .*  what  shall  I 
do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  And  when  he  visitethy  what  skaO  I 
answer  him  a  ?  They  who  can  be  inattentive  to  the  safety,  re- 
pose, and  happiness  of  their  servants,  are  void  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  not  a  little  defective  in  policy.     Equity  demands 
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tliatthos^  who  defend,  ^sist,  and  serve  us;  shetiid  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  our  patronage:  and  common  sense  teaches,  that  in^ 
difference  on  our  parts  towards  them  will  be  likely  to  beget  inf» 
difference  on  theirs  towards  us.     Masters  are  admonished  in  ouv 
text,  to  do  the  same  things  unto  their  servants,  that  their  ser** 
vADts  are  required  to  do  unto  them.     Would  we  have  them 
then  defend  our  persons,  our  characters,  our  habitations,  and 
our  property,  we  should  with  the  like  zeal  defend  theirs ;  an4 
the  rather,  as  their  inferior  station  renders  them  in  a  manner 
helpless,  and  therefore  the  fitter  objects  of  the  attention  and  re- 
gard of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  help  them. 
,  Maintenance  too  they  have  an  unquestionable  right  to.     How 
can  they  do  their  duty,  if  they  have  not  health,  strength,  and 
spirits  to  enable  them  to  do  it?    And  how  are  these  to  be  ac«- 
quired,  if  a  seasonable  supply  of  food,  raiment,  and  rest  is  de* 
nied  them  ?  These  we  agree  to  give  them,  or  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  procure,  when  they  enter  our  service :  and  to  withhold 
them  is  equally  unjust  and  foolish.     What  horrid  inhumanity 
to  grudge  the  necessaries  of  life  to  those  who  prepare  for  us  the 
conveniencies  of  it !    What  wretched  avarice  to  collect  wealth 
from  th(B  scanty  tables  of  our  domestics  !    A  kind  of  parsimony 
this  that  wants  a  name  for  it.     A  man  of  spirit  would,  rathev 
suffer  any  r'eproach  than  be  upbraided  with  the  meagre  counte* 
nances  of  his  servants :  rather  perish  in  obscurity,  than  see  far 
mine  stalking  about  his  house,  while  he  possesses  the  means  of 
driving  the  spectre  thence.    It  is  not,  however,  luxury  we  mean 
to  rcQommend :  that  is  an  extreme  as  dangerous  the  other  way. 
No  considerate  servants  will  expect  to  have  their  tables  spread 
with  delicacies:  but  plain  and  wholesome  food  they . ought  to 
have,  and  a  plenty  of  it  too,  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
'    Wages  also  they  should  receive  adequate  to  their  services,  i^ 
a  proportion  which  general  consent  has  established,  and  rather 
txc6eding  the  strict  demands  of.  justice  than  otherwise.     Mas^ 
tersy  says  the  apostle,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  isjusjt 
and  eguai^  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  master  in  heaven  a. 
Jacob  served  Laban  faithfully,  and  with  all  his  might,  a§  he  exr 
presses^  it :  yet  Laban  dealt  deceitfully  with  him,  and  changed 
his  wages  ten  times.     God,  however,  suffered  not  Laban  to 
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Irait  him:  hat  on  die  contxwnff  by  ta  extmordioiiiy  inttfrpeitt 
tion,  took  away  hia  wealth  from  him,  and  g«To  it  tpf  Jacob;  99 
at  once  rewarding  the  servant's  iBte^ty>  and  puoishicig  the 
master's  Ibfidelity  au  The  law  of  Moses  was  particiidarly  at^ 
tentite  to  thb  matlsR  ^  Thon  shak  not  qppif  ss  m^  hired,  (ev? 
va»t  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whedier  he  be  of  thy  brethrei^  at 
of  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates*  At  his 
Aiy  thott  shak  give  him  his  hive,  neitheor  shall  the  sun  go  down 
npon  it^  fov  he  is  poos,  and  setteth  hia  heart  npon  x%i  kst  be 
evy  i^mnst  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee  b**  A 
woe  is  dettaanced  by  the  psophet  Jeremiah  on  him  ^  that  useth 
Kis  neighbour's  senriee  withoMt  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  foi  his 
wovk  €i^  &nd  the  apostle  James  exposes  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  avarice  and  brutality  of  those  wretched  ^masters,  who  ^  kept 
back  by  fraud  the  hiie  of  the  labourem  who  reaped  down  their 
fields  f  tellieg  them  that  ^  the  ciiea  of  the  opp9eesaed  bad  ei^r^r 
ed  into  tlie  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  dJ 

There  is  sdso  one  move  clsim  whieh  servants  have*  upon  iheif 
masters,  and  that  is  a  propec  aUeetation  to  them  €ka9ra€t$r$^y  when 
they  quk  their  senrice.  This  is  a.  duty  which  cannot  be  denied 
them,  without  manifest  injustice.  If  it  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  aQ 
anr  ac^aintanoe  to  bear  witness,  when  called  upcm,  to  their 
good  behaviour;  servants  surely,  whose  livelihood,  whose  all 
depends  upoi>  their  character^  have  a  most  unquestionable  right 
to  demand  thia  reeompeoce  of  us.  Net  can  there  be  the  least 
difficuky  in.  rendering  them  this  office,  with  reference  to  their 
moral  eondnct,  if  they  have  acquitted  themselves  honestly  and 
fiuthfulfy  in  our  service*  If  th«  reverse  is  the  case^  no  tender- 
ness for  them'  will  justify  the  affirming  an  untruth  conoerning 
them,  and  die  rather  as  othem  may  be  essentiaKj  injured  by 
such  mistaken  lenity  towards  them^  Truth  indeed  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  regard  of  every  other  matter  respecting  them,  upon 
whieh  in&rmation  is  demanded*  And  if  a  strict  aUention  were 
more  generally  paid  to  it,  many  evik  in  fiimilies  which  originato 
ftom  the  iil'-behaviomr  of  servants  would  be  prevented,  and  greatet 
pains  would  be  taken  by  this  class  of  people  to  merit  that  ehar 
lacter,  which  dse  humane  and  good*natured  ever  wisji  to  have 

a  Gen.  xxxt.  6,  7,  15,  16.  h  Deut.  xxiv.  li»  15. 

c  Jer.  xxi'u  13.  .  d  James  v.  1—4. 
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tt  in  th^  p6wer  to  give.  But  dien  on  the  otbfer  hmi^  k  it 
but  jtt8t  to  observe  ih  &voiir  ^of  t errmitS}  thirit  tfa«  Uill«  dis^iist 
tire  ina^  Imyo  fek  M  thok  qtrittibg  our  sernoe,  iiieilM  l^jr  oo 
saeaas  dtspote  us  to  give  a  too  hi^  ^ojouriog  to  iheiir  fiuiltis  6r 
unnecessarily  to  obttnde  Oii  others  kaj  uafaYoUraUd  idea  of 
Ikeau  The  dictates  of  dimty  are  to  be  regiarded  aa  wdl  aa 
juatice^  aidcl  no  hasty  pri|iidiee  ahatnU  indaee  us  either  to  exa^ 
^eiete  their  faults^  or  conceal  their  virtnea* 

Thus  hare  -we  pointed  out  t0  the  heads  of  £iiaiiieay  in  Vnriotfa 
particnians  the  line  -of  conduct  to  be  obserred  by  them  lowaids 
dieir  servents  in  the  nanagemcot  of  their  donoealie  eiHK^ntti^ 
We  proceed  no#i 

SscONOLTy  To  oabiid^  the  eace  Ahay  «re  to  take  of  tMir 
terrants'  MsMk*  * 

To  this  jubfect  some  attention  has  been  paid  akeady :  Ar 
^ch  an  influence  hare  good  motak  on  the  tiril  coneema  of  life, 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  giro  peraona  prudential  diceotioDa 
kbout  the  latter^  without  either  directly  or  impUcitly  urging 
upon  them  the  former^  When  masters  txe  discharging  the  di»»- 
ties  recommended  under  the  fermer  bead^  they  are  iti  eS<M 
teaching  their  servants  many  exeeU^t  lessons  of  moraUty,  audi 
at  integrity^  ttodesty^  diligence^  fhlgafity^  end  the  Uhe.  BH 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  etute,  sensibk,  and  aotire  in  tht 
management  of  worldly  business^  and  on  these  aototints  merii 
the  character  of  good  servantSy  and  yet  be  deficient  in  their  m<^ 
rals»  This  therefore  is  a  matter  that  deserves  to  be  treAted^  aa 
we  have  proposed)  under  a  separato  head.  By  good  morals  I 
mem  a  due  r^atd  to  justice,  truths  sobriety,  benevoleneei  tod 
iither  soeiel  virtues.     Now, 

L  It  is  the  wisdom  of  naaaters  to  look  weU  to  Aus  i^haraoterl 
of  their  servanta  before  ihey  hire  tbeitt* 

This  is  a  matter  of  such  importanrc  that  people  are  pretty 
generally  agreed  in  it.  What  man  in  his  senses  i^ould  entrurt 
the  guidauee  of  his  aflEsirs  to  one  void  of  all  principle?  would 
like  to  be  served  by  a  person  whose  Word  is  not  to  be  relied 
en  ?  or  suffer  bis  house  to  become  an  aayluiti  for  drunkards  and 
debaueheea?  The  greatest  evib  are  to  be  apprehended  frotoitli- 
attention  to  these  matters.  Your  aubstanee  may  be  plundered, 
your  house  (tonaataed^  your  ohiUreB  ruined^  imd  youESelvftn 
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murdered/  The  character  therefore  of  servants  should  be  weB 
looked  into,  and  if  they  are  even  suspicious,  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  not  admit  them  under  our  roof.  This 
sheWs  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  people  of  this  class,  to  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  by  any  wiUul  misconduct  forfeit  their 
good  name,  or  by  any  imprudence  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
^oise  they  serve  to  speak  steadily  to  this  point.  Their  charac- 
ter, as  we  observed  just  now,  is  their  livelihood,  they  shouU 
therefore  on  no  account  trifle  with  it.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son, miisters  are  in  charity  bound  to  be  extremely  cautious  how 
they  admit  a  doubt  of  their  integrity,  and  to  be  as  candid  as 
they  possibly  can  in  the  account  they  give  of  them  to  others. 
But  it  is  poiisible  that  servants  may  be  in  the  general  honest 
and  sober,  and  yet  in  some  points  of  duty  defective :  indeed 
there  are  none  without  their  faults.     It  is  therefore, 

2.  The  duty  of  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles, 
and  confirm  them  in  the  habits  of  virtue. 

Servants  should  be  taught  the  difference  between  good  and 
tivil ;  their  obligations  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  to  them ;  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ; 
the  advantages  which  the  former  draws  after  it,  and  the  mise- 
ries consequent  upon  the  latter.  But  how  are  these  truths  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  minds  ?  In  various  ways.  It  will  some- 
times be  right  to  address  our  discourse  immediately  to  them  on 
these  matters.  And  when  we  do  so,  we  should  consult  their 
capacities  and  tempers,  endeavouring  to  make  our  instructions 
easy  to  their  understandings,  and  the  motives  with  which  we 
enforce  them  interesting  to  their  passions.  The  fit  opportu- 
nity should  be  seized,  and  every  aid  that  circumstances  aflS>rd 
improved.  Sometimes,  and  indeed  frequently,  knowledge  of 
this  kind  may  be  insinuated  to  their  minds  by  familiar  discourse  * 
at  our  table,  and  on  other  occasions,  when  they  are  waiting  on 
tts.  A  trifling  incident,  a  little  story,  a  sudden  remark,  a  pass* 
ing  observation,  often  conveys  admonition  to  the  heart  for  which 
it  did  not  seem  intended.  Hiis  oblique  way  of  teaching  our 
servants  is  a  very  happy,  and  may  prove  a  very  efiectual  onck 
Books  too  upon  moral  subjects  should  be  put  into  their  hands : 
I  do  not  mean  plays,  novels,  and  romances;  but  such  plain, 
•hort,  well  writ  treatises  as  are  adapted  to  strike  the  mind  with 
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liorror  at  the  idea  of  vice,  and  to  allure  the  heart  to  the  practice 
of  virtue.  But  above  all,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  should  be 
urged  upon  them  :^that '  saored  book  which  disseiuiuates  the 
natore  and  obligations  of  morality,  in  a  manner  infinitely  moire 
-artless  and  commanding  than  any  other  book  whatever.  And 
it  Lb  an  acgoment  of  prudence  as  well  as  benevolence  in  ma^teis, 
to  open 'the  avenues  to  such  instruction,  by  enabling  those  to 
read,  who  eome  totally  rude  and  uninstructed  into  their  service. 
To  all  whii^  should  be  added,  a  serious  and  regular  attention 
*to  the  duties  of  &mily  and  public  worship.-^The  next  thnig  we 
have  to  recommend,  is, 

3.  The  watching  over  the  morals  of  our  servants. 

Instruction  will  avail  nothing,  if  not  reduced  to  practice :  and 
the  best  means  to  attain  this  end  is  to  convince  them,  by  our 
€trict  attention  to  their  behaviour,  that  as  we  have  consecrated 
our  haintation  to  virtue,  so  we  are  determined  at  all  events  it 
ehall  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness. 
As  to  gross  immoralities,  few  case's  of  this  sort  arise,  that  will 
admit  of  such  extenuation  as  to  justify  the  continuing  the  delin- 
quent in  our  service.  Yet  if  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  of 
■the  genuineness  of  his  repentance,  and  that  the  crime  would  not 
be  repeated,  a  good  master  would  be.  happy  in  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  character.  Philemon,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  apostle  Paul,  overlooked  the  offences  of  Onesimus^ 
and  cheerfully  received  him  again  into  his  service.  In  moat 
cases,  however,  the  experiment  is  dangerous.  But  it  is  not 
with  gross  immoralities  we  are  here  concerned :  the  object  is  to 
guard  against  a  distant  approach  towards  those  evils.  The  in^ 
dignation  of  a  master  should  kindle  at  the  very  first  expression 
of  falsehood,  injustice,  lewdness,  detraction,  obstinacy,  inhuinar 
nity,  and  the  like  vices.  Severe  and  pointed  reproofs  should  be 
given,  and  these  failing,  expulsion  should  follow ;  and  so  the 
spread  of  the  infection  be  prevented.  Afroward  hearty  says 
David,  shall  depart  from  me :  I  mil  not  know  a  wicked 
person.  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I 
eut  off:  him  that  hath  an  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  will 
not  I  suffer.  Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  thefaithfid  of  the  land, 
that  they  may  dwell  with  me :  he  that  walketh  in  a  perfect 
way 9  he  shall  serve  me.   Jle  that  worheth  deceit,  shall  not  du^ell 
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mgiia.  \ 

On  the  costmry^  vktuooff  dtspontions  ki  sera&te  dioiiU  lie 
cherished,  assisted,  and  semxded.  It  will  eometiMtt  so  bappei^ 
that  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  kind  will  arise  to  ttj  thcdisiiicer 
rity,  honour,  and  gratitude.  And  faaiiog  pehly  aoqputted  fthsnK 
selves  on  these  occasions,  they  shonld  not  £ul  to  rtoeiTO  snek 
substantial  tokens  of  respect,  as  aiay  conviiMe  diem  that  ihese 
£ne  feelings  und  exalted  sentinieiitsaie  oommon  to  their  masters 
'With  them.  Faults  firankly  acknowiedged,  withoAit  the  little 
subterfuges  of  mean  prevarication,  should  be  asfisaklyfoi^vea. 
The  utmost  icare  shauU  be  taken  to  draw  a  £n0  between  the 
enaoia  of  a  mistaken  judgment,  and  ihose  of  a  depBmved  will. 
And  we  diould  be  infinitely  mote  laxrish  in  our  eommendetifliw 
«f  one  simple  undisgttised  eiqiression  of  an  honest  hearty  than  of 
the  most  stiiking  efeot  of  wk.  and  genitts.-^But  there  is  anotirar 
matter  we  have  to  recommend  to  the  heads  of  familiei^  whiirh  is  of 
MB  great  consequenca  as  sny  we  have  yet  mentioned,  and  that  i^ 

4.  The  setting  their  servants  good  examples. 

Could  we  suppose  a  master  ever  ao  attentive  to  the  morals  of 
his  servants,  ever  so  severe  in  reprehending  vice,  and  ever  so 
profuse  in  his  praise  of  virtue ;  if  he  were  himself  a  bad  man,  it 
would  have  litde  effect.  Inferiors  are  genenlly  more  d]qM»od 
to  copy  after  die  pattern,  than  to  pay  attention  to  the  instruo- 
tions,  of  their  superiors.  And  indeed,  when  the  former  of  theoe 
contradicts  the  latter,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  that  it  loses  sU 
its  authority.  How  is  it  imaginable  diat  a  servant  should  profit 
liy  the  wholesome  admonitions  of  a  master,  in  whose  cauntenvMS^ 
laBgnage,  and  deportment,  vice  is  every  day  hdid  up  to  his  view 
in  its  most  hideous  forms?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  lessoo3  of 
meekness,  pronounced  by  lips  accustomed  to  wrath  and  vior 
ience,  should  persuade  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  ceasures  ejo 
goHe  and  dishonesty,  should  come  with  energy  from  a  base  snd 
unprincipled  heart  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  men  should  be  de*. 
terred  from  intemperanee  and  lewdness,  by  the  remon^tranees 
of  those  who  live  in  a  course  of  dissipation  and  criming  iodulr 
gence  ?  Virtue,  it  i^  true,  is  no  less  amiable  for  its  being  re-* 
preached  by  their  conduct,  who  would  be  undevstoed  to  be  4l^ 

a  BmL  el.  Af^l, 
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friencls*  B«it  tbem  such  jauters  aniist  not  woader,  ikfaat  th^lr 
Benranto  regard  th«ar  actions  ratber  than  their  woxds,  and  by  eo^ 
jqring  after  these  repay  tbem  in  dieir  o«m  eein  £nr  the  affix>nta 
ihejr  tbos  offer  to  decency  and  common  eeose* 

On  the  contrary,  where  i^irtuous  iastmctionB  and  virtoean 
charaeten  are  in  perfisd  unison,  tb^  will  searce  fail  to  prodnce 
the  desned  eH^ct  on  the  mindi  of  aervants.  Awed  by  the  ai»* 
thority  of  the  foimer,  andalliir«d  by  the  sweetness  of  the  latter^ 
they  will  find  jt  AAcnlt  to  rsMsttbe  dictates  of  tmtb,  honour, 
aad  decency.  Reproofs  will  strike  their  consciences  with  donUe 
face,  and  counsels  insinuate  tliemselYes  to  their  hearts  with  po- 
caliar  pleaeure.  Tliey  will  be  pioud  to  imitate  the  virtues  of 
their  superiors,  and  dread  the  idea  of  drawing  on  thenmelres  the 
censures  of  those,  who  are  equally  vcneraUe  and  lovely  in  their  ^ 
^s.  And  hence  it  commonly  happens,  though  not  always,  that 
good  masters  have  good  servants ;  and  people  are  generally  die- 
posed  to  form  their  opinion  of  the  heads  of  families,  by  the  be^ 
haviour  of  those  who  serve  tbem.^^-^It  now  remains, 

Thikdi^t,  To  consider  the  attention  which  it  is  incumbent 
on  masters  to  pay  to  the  rdigwua  interests  of  their  servants* 

BeUgiam  is  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  of  God :  and  those 
cannot  be  called  good  meralfi  whjidi  do  not  proceed  from  that 
prineiple.  It  ia,  however,  poesible,  that  men  who  have  no  proper 
regard  to  the  divine  authority,  may  yet  be  induced,  by  the  fear 
of  man  and  a  concern  &r  their  worldly  interests,  to  behave  them- 
sehres  in  the  general  with  integrity,  sobriety,  and  decency*  B«t 
it  is  reHgiim  and  that  only  ^ieh  will  infallibly  secure  the  good^ 
morals  of  servants:  they  who  fear  God  cannot  allow  themsdves 
to  do  a  bad  action.  And  this  is  a  good  reason  why  the  heads 
of  fam^s  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  rd^ 
gion  among  their  domestics.  If  you  would  b6  served  with  in^ 
tegrity,  attention,  and  cheerfulness,  loc^  well  to  this  point. 
This  object  gained,  whatever  Uttle  indiscretions  your  servants 
Bi^y  be  guilty  of,  you  may  be  sure  your  substance  will  not  be 
pnrioined,  your  affidrs  neglected,  or  your  authority  affironted* 

Bat  religion  is  a  concern  that  affects  the  personal  interests  of 
servants  in  the  highest  degree-^their  happisess  both  here  and 
hcEea&er.  A  pious  master  therefore,  separate  from  the  consi* 
of  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  his  domestic  concerns 


fnnn  their  'fearing  God,  will  eamesdy'  wish  to  promote  these 
4heir  best  interests.  And  how  is  thia  to  be  done?  I  answer,  by 
:seB8onable  coimsels  and  admonitions*  By  a  regular  attention 
to  family  duty.  And  by  requiring  their  constantimd  serious  at- 
.tendance'on  public  worship.  Subjects  these  on  which  we  have 
largely  insisted  in  a  former  discourse^  and  therefore  shall  only 
Jiere  subjoin  a  few  general  remarks,  submitting  them  to  the 
Christian  prudence  imd  benevolence  of  masters* 

If  then  we  would,  allure  our  servants  to  the  We  and  practice 
of  religion,  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  do  our  utmost  to  con- 
•<dliate  .their  affection  to  us.     Having  gained  their  esteem  aad 
.good^will,  we  shall  have  the  more  easy  access  .to  their  hearts. 
•Persuaded  that  we  sincerely  wish  them  well,  they  will  the  more 
readily  attend  to  what  we  say. — Whilst  we  are  endeavouring  to 
eonvince  them  of  the  truth,  and  to  make  them  sen^de  of  the 
importance,  of  religion,  we  should  take  particular  care  that  they 
have  full  proof  from  the  general  course  of  our  behaviour,  not 
only  that  we  are  ourselves  persuaded  of  its  truth,  hut  that  we  do 
indeed  consider  it  as  by  far  the  most  important  concern  in  the 
whole  world.     The  fervour  of  our  devotion,  accompanied  with 
the  Btrictnees  of  our  morals^  will  have  an  effect  to  awaken  their 
attention,  at  certain  seasons,  to  these  great  matters.-^But.at 
the  same  time  we  should  guard  against  a  prejudice,  which  often 
nips  the  first  serious  thoughts  in  the  bud,  and  creates  a  disgust 
•that  no  reasoning  can  subdue :  I  mean  a  notion  that  religion  is 
a  severe,  sour,  ill-natured  thing.     Servants  will  narrowly  watdi 
their  masters,  and  if  they  observe  a  continual  gloom  on  their 
countenances,  and  a  forbidding  austerity  and  reserve  in  their 
manners,  they  will  conclude  that  this  business  of  religion  which 
they  talk  so  much  of  can  be  no  very  agreeable  thddg.     We 
should  therefore  studiously  avoid  this  great  evil,  and  endeavour, 
by  an  open,  frank,  cheerful,  good«pnatured  deportment  (all  which 
I  am  sure  religion  teaches)  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  as 
friendly  to  their  present  comfort,  as  to  their  everlasting  happt- 
ness. — Events  of  a  providential  kind  that  are  awakening,  such 
as  narrow  escapes  from  danger,  sickness,  and  particularly  death 
when  it  enters  our  houses,  should  be  carefully  improved.    At 
such  times  they  will  be  more  susceptible  of  religious  impres- 
fiions  than  at  others,  and  afiectionate  counsels  addressed  to  their 
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h^tats  on  these  oecasions,  wiUi)e  likely,  with  the  Uessing  of  God» 
4o  prodace  very  important  eflPects. — Sufficient  time  we  shouLd  al^ 
low  them  for  recollection  and  prayer,  and  to  this  end  guacd 
against  an  evil  which  in  too  many  families  is  the  bane  of  relir- 
gion,  I  mean  frequent  and  laite  entertainments  in  the  eveningw 
How  is  it  possible  that  servants  distracted  with  the  hurries  of 
^mesttc  concerns  to  very  near  midnight,  should  either  l;»efore 
they  go  to  rest,  oi  at  the  early  hour  they  are  oUiged  to  rise, 
have  proper  calmness  or  leisure  for  serving  Ood  in  their  retire^ 
-ments? — Serious  books,  particularly  the  Bible,  we  shoidd  put 
into  their  hands,  earnestly  wishing  them  to  read  them^  and  lay 
them  to  heart.— In  fine,  these  and  all  other  measures  we  tak^ 
to  promote  the  great  object  of  their  salvation,  should  be  crowned 
with  our  fervent  prayers  to  God,  remembering  ourselves,  and 
taking  pains  to  fix  that  sentiment  on  their  minds,  that  the  grace 
of  Ood  is  absolutely  necessary  to  renew  the  heart,  and  prepare 
men  for  another  state. 

And  now,  need  any  arguments  be  used  to  urge  masters,  who 
fear  God,  to  their  duty  in  all  these  particulars  ?  Have  you  no 
tenderness  for  your  servants — ^no  compassion  for  their  precioUs 
aqd  immortal  souls  ?  Have  you  no  wish  that  they  may  escape 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  happy  with  God  for  ever  ?  Do  you 
not  consider  their  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  interests,  in  a 
-sense  entrusted  to  your  care  ?  Perhaps  Providence  sent  them 
into  your  families  for  purposes  of  the  most  salutary  nature. 
Perhaps,  under  the  direction  of  Heaven,  they  left  another  house 
and  came  to  yours,  as  Onesimus  did  to  Paul,  that  you  might 
receive  them  for  ever*  How  great  will  be  your  joy,  if,  in  the 
noblest  sense,  they  should  be  born  under  your  roof !  if  in  their 
dying  moments  they  should  have  it  to  tell  you,  that  their  admis- 
sion to  your  &mily  was  the  most  favourable  event  of  their  life  1 
And  how  unutterable  will  be  the  pleasure  you  will  feel  on  the 
great  day  of  account,  to  hear  it  reported  by  the  lips  of  the  bless- 
ed Jesusf,  your  Master  and  Judge,  that  you  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  saving  this  and  that  soul  from  the  miseries  of  hell,  and 
forming  them  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of  heaven  I 

Thus  have  we  considered  at  large  the  reciprocal  duties  qf 
masters  and  servants*  And  we  will  now  close  the  whole  with 
reminding  one  another  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  blessr 
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ed  God,  as  oiur  Master^  towards  tis  ;  and  of  fwn,  as  aerfanti^ 
towards  bim.  As  to  God^  my  brethren^  bis  cfaaiacter  as  a  Mas- 
ter is  perfect  in  the  fatgfaest  degree.  He  badi  an  ttncc«itroUed 
antboritj  over  us,  to  wbicb*  he  is  o^tled  by  every  ivaginaUe 
consideration :  and  tbat  authority  is  exerted  in  coneunrence  with 
infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  He  requires  obedience 
to  his  will  in  all  things,  and  in  doing  so  he  consults  our  goo^ 
as  well  as  bis.own  honour.  And  like  a  good  Master  as  he  i% 
he  fails  not  to  instruct  willing  servants  in  their  duty,  to  asust 
them  in  the  disdarge  of  it,  and  to  reward  them  infinitely  be- 
yond their  deserts.  Their  numerous  fkilings  he  overlooks  and 
forgives ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  he  gently  reproves  them  whdn 
they  do  amiss,  so  on  the  other  their  humble  and  cordial  endet^* 
▼ours  to  con&rm  to  his  pleasure,  be  graciously  approves  and 
commends.  Indeed,  his  conduct  towards  them  is  in  every  cic^ 
cumstance  of  it  truly  admirable.  But  ah !  how  dlsingeniKms  has 
beea  bur  character,  and  how  base  our  conduct  towards  him ! 
Have  we  obeyed  him  in  all  things  ?  No.  We  have  failed  in 
ten  thousand  instances.  Instead  of  serving  him  humbly,  faitk*- 
lully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully,  as  we  expect  our  servants  should 
eerve  us ;  pride,  infidelity,  sloth,  and  reluctance,  have  too  (^en 
disgraced  our  services.  What  oanse  have  we  fi>r  the  deepest 
humiliation  and  contrition  in  his  pr^ence  I 

Let  us  acknowledge  before  him  that  we  are  unprofitable  ser- 
vants. Let  us  smite  on  our  breasts,  and  penitently  say,  God 
be  merciful  to  us  sinners.  Let  us  expect  pardon  and  acceptance 
dlone  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  who  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  Servanty  and  became  obedient  to  death,  that  he  migl^ 
reconcile  us  to  our  offended  Master*  Let  this  his  amazing  con- 
descension^  benignity  and  love,  inspire  our  bressts  with  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  obedience.  Let  us  feel  the 
effect  of  this  divine  motive  to  engage  us^  as  Masters^  to  exercise 
all  due  tenderness,  compassion,  and  kindness  towards  our  ser- 
vants; and  to  dispose  those  of  us,  who  are  Servanis,  to  render 
faithful  and  cheerful  obedience  'to  our  masters.  And  may  we 
all  of  us,  Christians,  whether  Masters  or  Servants,  be  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  our  divine  faster  in  the  great  day  of 
account  I — Well  done,  good  and  faithful  semmtt^  eniar  tbaa  into 
the  jcy  of  thy  L&rd. 
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PsAL.  cxxxiii. — Behold,  hew  goad  and  how  ptetuant  it  is  /off 
brethren  to  dwett  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  preciouM 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  ihe  beardy  ecen 
Aaron^B  beard,  that  went  dawn  to  the  skirts  of  his  garmentsi 
As  t/ie  dew  of  Herman,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  tg^m 
the  mountains  of  Zion,  /or  there  the  Lord  commaifded  the 
blessing,  even  life  for  evermore. 

Our  great  Creator  hath  wisely  and  benevolently  implanted  io 
tnir  breasts  a  strong  propensity  to  social  connections.  Feeling 
that  ve  cannot  subsist  of  ourselves,  we  look  to  our  fellow-crea^^ 
tares  for  support,  assistance^  and  protection ;  we  covet  one  aiw 
ether's  company,  and  are  happy  in  contributing  to  each  other's 
leUcity.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  formed  for  the 
pleasures  of  friendship  and  society^  and  that  tbese,  ne^t  to  the 
favour  of  God,  are  our  chief  enjoyments. 

Now  family  connettions  are  the  first  which  take  place  among 
■nnLind,  and  those  from  which  all  other  social  connections 
engiDat&  Marriage^  which  is  a  voluntary  and  permanent 
ttHiofa  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  was  instituted  by  God,  not 
Miiy  for  the  increase  of  the  species,  but  for  the  purpose  of  proH^ 
moting  their  mutual  happiness,  and  that  of  their  offspring.  A 
fiaid^  tlien  is  a  litde  society,,  consisting  of  man  and  wife,  their 
children,  their  servants,  and  such  other  relations  or  friends  a9 
may  either  dwell  ear  occasionally  sojourn  with  them.  Now  it 
BNiy  naturally  be  expected  from  the  geueral  idea  of  man  as  » 
social  creature,  and  from  that  of  a  family  as  tlie  first  social 
connection,  that  friendship  should  prevail  here  in  the  highest 
degree  it  is  cs^able  of  being  enji^ed  in  the  present  state.  And 
k  must  strike  every  one  too  on  reflection,  that  the  cherishing 
it  lA'this  coQuection  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  wel&re  of 
the  public  as  well  as  individuals:  for  the  intercourses  and 
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friendships  which  prevail  in  larger  circles,  take  their  rise  atid 
denomination  from  those  of  a  domestic  kind.  To  disseminate 
therefore  the  true-  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  friendship,  to 
hold  up  to  view  all  the  natural  and  pleasing  expressions  of 
it,  and  to  afford  every  assistance  in  our  power  towards  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  it,  are  the  objects  of  this  discourse. 

To  th|^e  objects  our  text  naturally  leads  us.  It  contains 
a  most  cheerful  and  animated  description  of  domestic  unity. 
And  however  it  is  probable  from  the  occasion  on  which  the 
psalm  was  written,  that  the  idea  was  meant  to  extend  to  a  larger 
society  than  that  of  a  family,  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the 
primary  sentiment  in  the  text.  The  psalm  is  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  composed  on  the  final  issue  of  the  civil  war, 
which  so  long  prevailed  between  the  two  houses  of  Saul  and . 
David.  A  happy  and  memorable  event  this,  upon  which  the 
king  of  Israel  with  no  small  pleasure  congratulates  his  country- 
men, wishing  them  in  the  character  of  brethren  henceforth  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  internal  peace  and  prosperity  !  And  happy 
it  is  indeed  to  see  neighbouring  states,  especially  the  subjects 
of  one  kingdom,  at  peace  among  themselves.  Happy  it  is 
likewise  to  see  all  other  public  bodies  of  men,  particularly  re- 
ligious societies  or  churches,  in  friendship  and  harmony.  But 
families  are  the  little  societies  we  have  in  our  eye,  and  to  that 
idea  we  shall  restrain  the  language  of  the  text. 

There  are  three  things  observable  in  the  words,  which  we 
shall  briefly  explain  before  we  proceed  to  the  main  argument 
to  be  discussed — the  manner  in  which  a  family  is  described—^ 
the  particular  domestic  virtue  recommended — and  the  psalm- 
ist's commendation  of  it. 

Firsts  A  family  is  described  as  a  society  made  up  of  brethren 
that  dweU  together. 

Mankind  in  general  are  brethren^  as  they  derive  from  the 
same  stock,  are  of  the  same  species,  possess  one  common  na*^ 
ture,  and  subsist  after  the  same  manner.  God  hath  made  <4 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a. 
But  this  character  with  peculiar  propriety  belongs  to  those  who 
eomposc  one  family,  as  they  are  united  to  each  other  by  th^ 
most  intimate  and  endearing  bands  of*  nature,  and,  if  pious,  of 

'  o  Acts  xvii.  26.  '  • 
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religion  tob.  The  heads  of  it,  husband  and  tHf(^,  at%  in  a- 
sense  one;  their  children  are> parts  of  themselves;  theit  rela- 
tions and  friends  living  with  them  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
them  than  others  abi^oad;  and  their  servants  for  obvious  reasons 
are  particularly  interested  in  their  regards.  These  are  ell 
described  too  as  dweUing  together ^  and  on  this  account,  as  we 
shall  more  largely  shew  hereafter,  they  ought  to  consider  one- 
another  as  brethren  and  friends. 

Secondly,  The  virtue  recommended  is  Unity,  that  is,  living 
together  not  merely  in  peace  and  upon  general  terms  of  good 
will,  but  in  the  most  perfect  amity,  friendship,  and  affection. 
It  Is  a  unity  that  stands  opposed  not  only  to  prejudice,  mar 
levolence,  and  hostility;  but  to  neutrality,  indifference,  and 
reserve.  As  enmity,  with  all  its  wretched  attendants  of  anger^ 
clamour,  and  strife,  should  he  for  ever  held  at  a  distance  from 
the  house ;  so  coldness,  which  is  very  nearly  as  inimical  to  do<^ 
mestic  cheerfulness  and  happiness,  should  nevei  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  it.  All  the  members  of  the  family,  united  in  na* 
ture  and  interest,  should  most  cordially  esteem  and  love  one 
another,  and  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  contribute  the  utmost 
in  their  power  to  each  other's  felicity.  Now, 
'  Thirdly,  In  the  commendation  of  this  virtue  the  psalmist  ia 
very  profus*?. 

^  Behold  how  good  and  feasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to^ 
gether  in  unity.  Domestic  friendship  is  most  fit  and  right  in 
itself,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  individuals  and 
the  happiness  of  the  whole.  There  is  something  truly  beauti* 
ful  and  lovely  in  it.  Who  can  behold  a  family  united  by  the 
sacred  bands  of  harmony  and  love,  without  envying  them  of 
this  felicity  ?  Such  a  society  is  a  little  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  any  civil  connec- 
tion whatever.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  it.  Now 
all  this  the  psalmist  illustrates  by  two  very  pleasing  coropari"| 
tons. 

The  first  is  taken  from  the  ointment  poured  on  the  head  of 
the  High  Priest.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the 
heady  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that 
went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments*  Aaron  was  by  di-> 
vine  appoiiUment  the  High  Priest  of  the  Israelitish  church. 
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His  duty  it  1r«s,^  arrayed  in  :thc  sacerdotal  ^tttnevU^  to  cSbt 
sacrifice^  intereedey  and  bless.     At  the  proper  seasons  be  ap- 
proached the  altar  of  God  and  the  mercy-seat  as  th^ir  tepresen-^ 
tativ%  and  procured  for  them  maoy  great  notional  blessings. 
And  lA  this  character  he  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ  who 
ia  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  and  through  whose 
mediation  we  obtain  peace  with  God,  and  all  the  blessinga 
of  grace  and  glory.     To  his  office,  so  bendkial  to  the  whole 
Jewish  commonwealth  or  family,  Aaron  was  initiated  by  the 
cerenony  here  referred  to.    An  ointment  of  exquisite  richness 
and  fragrance  was  prepared,  and  poured  by  Moses  upon  hia 
head  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  a.     From  his  head  i^  rcai 
down  t^fon  his  beardj  even  to  the  ehirts  or  skirt  of  his  garment 
{{or  the  word  is  in  the  singular  number) :  not  to  the  htver  sUrt 
of  the  sacerdotal  robe,  (for  it  ia  not  probdble,  nor  was  it  con->. 
venient,  that  the  sacred  oil  should  be  poured  upon  him  Irith 
sttdi  unnecessary  profusion)  but  to  the  tqfper  skirt  of  it,  the. 
month  or  coUar  of  it,  as  the  word  signifies.     The  fragrance 
of  this  rich  perfume  instantly  communicated  itself  to  all  wlio^ 
attended  this  most  solemn  and  pleasing  ceremony.     They  en** 
joyed  the  grateful  smell,  and  were  the  more  delighted  with  it( 
as  it  was  a  sure  omen  of  those  peaceful  and  harmonious  plea- 
sures with  which  they  were  to  be  blessed  through  hi^  mediation. 
Now  unitt^  among  brethren,  the  psilmist  tella  us,  is  like  the 
ointment  thus  poured  upon  the  head   of  Aaron.     There  is  a 
sweetnesa  and  gratefulness  io  it,  especially  when  sanctified  by 
genuine  pieit^,  that  fails  not  to  make  all  the  members  of  the 
fiuuily  happy,  and  to  refresh  and  entertain  those  who  occasion-^ 
ally  asaociate  with  it.     Oh  \  how  the  aromatic  savour  of  this 
rich  cordial  diffiises  itself  through  the  bouse,  just  as  did  tho 
precious  odoura  with  which  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  th» 
Prince  of  peaee^  at  the  entertainment  made  for  him  at  Be-» 
tha&y  & 

The  next  figure  by  which  the  psalmist  illustrates  what  ha 
commends,  is  taken  from  the  dew.  ^  It  is^'  says  he^  ^  aS  the 
dew  of  Herm(Hi,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  moun»« 
tains  of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commandetb  the  blessings 
eren  life  for  evermore.^ 

e  See  £md«  xxx.  Sd-Httt-^LeT.  viiu  1^  b  Jokok  xiL  X    - 
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'  Dew  is  a  small  thick  kind  of  mist  or  rain,  which  sometimes 
falls  in  a  gentle,  imperceptible,  and  plentiful  manner  on  the 
earth  ;  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  garden,  and  the  verdure  and  fruitfulness  of  the  field.  It 
d«sce)3ds  in  great  abundance  in  some  countries,  at  particular  sea* 
sons  of  the  year,  and  is  justly  considered  as  a  very  great  bless* 
ing.  Mount  Hermon,  situated  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
promised  land,  without  Jordan,  was  famous  for  it.  On  which 
account  the  psalmist  elsewhere  poetically  describes  Tabor  and 
Hermon  as  rejoicing  in  God  a.  The  dew  is  also  said  to  de-r 
9cend  on  the  mountains  ofSion,  that  is,  ^^  the  dew  of  Hermon 
descended  on  those  mountains,"  for  so  the  words  should  be 
strictly  rendered.  And  if  it  be  enquired  how  this  could  be,  the 
answer  is,  that  the  clouds  which  lay  on  Hermon,  being  brought 
by  the  north  winds  to  Jerusalem,  might  cause  the  dews  to  fall 
plentifully  on  that  place.  But  soibc  have  thought  that  not' 
Jerusalem,  but  the  lower  parts  of  mount  Hermon  are  here  in-r 
tended.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  is  actually  called 
Sion  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  6.  And  so  they  conclude 
that  the  summit  of  that  mountain  had  the  particular  name  of 
Hermon,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  that  of  Sion.  And  this  being 
the  case,  they  understand  the  psalmist  as  making  a  further  com* 
parisou,  between  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  of  Aaron 
that  ran  down  unto  his  beard,  and  so  to  the  dcirts  of  his  gar- 
ment; and  the  dew  of  Herman,  that  descended  from  the  summit 
of  that  hill  to  the  parts  below  c. 

a  FaaL  Izxxix.  12. 

J^Ir.  Maimdrell,  in  his  journey  frem  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  speaking  of  the 
two  mounts.  Tabor  and  Hermon,  says,  "  We  were  sufficiently  instructed  by  ex- 
perienpe  what  the  holy  psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon^  our  tents  being  as 
wet  with  it  as  if  4t  had  rained  all  night.'*     See  p.  57.  edit.  3d. 

b  Deut.  ir.  4a 

c  Thi9  interpretation  of  the  passage  Dr.  Pococke  gives  us  in  his  Observatums 
on  Palestine.  "  If  any  one,"  says  he,  "considers  this  beautiful  piece  of  elo- 
quence of  the  psalmist,  and  that  Hermon  is  elsewhere  actually  called  Sion,  he 
will  doubtless  be  satisfied,  tbat  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  psalmist 
would  be  to  suppose,  though  the  whole  might  be  called  both  Hermon  and  Sion, 
yet  that  the  highest  summit  of  this  mountain  was  in  particular  called  Hermon, 
and  that  a  lower  p&rt  of  it  had  the  name  of  Sion ;  on  uhich  supposition,  the 
dew  falling  from  the  top  of  it  down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well  be  compared 
in  erery  req^t  to  <  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  iinto 
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Bat  I  should  rather  suppose  the  mouniains  ofSion^  properly 
so  called,  are  here  intended :  for  to  these*  what  is  immediately 
added  best  and  only  agrees, — there  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing^  even  life  for  evermore.  On  these  mountains  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  was  pleased  to  erect  his  palace,  therein  he  re-* 
sided,  there  he  from  time  to  time  met  his  favourite  people,  ac- 
cepted their  sacrifices^  answered  their  prayers,  and  poured  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  upon  them.  And  if  we  consider 
Sion  a&  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church  m  hs  present  and  espe* 
cially  its  future  glorious  state,  there  is  a  further  more  striking 
and  significant  emphasis  in  the  phrase  of  his  commanding  there 
the  blessmgy  even  life  for  evermore  .*  for  the  best  and  noblest 
blessings  God  has  bestowed  on  his  church  which  he  hath  re>-' 
deemed  by  the  blood  of  bis  Son.  Now  the  dew  of  Hermon 
might,  as  we  observed  before,  literally  speaking,  fall  upon 
mount  Sioo.  Or  if  that  is  not  the  sense  of  the  words^  the  dew 
of  Hermon  might  be  a  figure  of  those  refreshing  and  enlivening 
joys  which  so  plentifully  descended  on  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  harmoniously  assembled  from  ^me  to  time  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem :  and  it  was  natural  enough  for  ^e  psaknist  to 
make  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And  these  bless- 
ings poured  on  the  Jewish  church,  may  be  justly  considered  aa 
further  figurative  of  the  superior  blessings  the  Christian  church 
now  enjoys,  and  will  hereafter  possess  in  all  their  perfection. 
And  so  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  the  pamllel  between  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  friendship  and  those  peculiar  ta  Christian 
societies.  The  former,  especially  if  families  are  religious,  very 
much  resemble  the  latter.  What  sweet  peace,  harmony,  and 
love,  prevail  in  societies,  formed  on  the  plan  Christ  and  his 
apostles  have  laid  down,,  and  consisting  of  individuals  actuated 
by  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  gospel !  Like  brethren,  in  the  ncv- 
blest  sense  of  the  expression,  they  dwell  together  in  unity,  bear- 
ing with  one  another,  sympathising  with  one  another,  and  la- 
bouring to  promote  one  another's  real  welfare.  And  such  is 
that  domestic  friendship  we  mean  to  recommend*     The  families 

the  beard,  even  unto  Aaroii*»  beArd^  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  cloth- 
ing ;*  and  that  both  of  them  in  this  sense  are  vei*y  proper  emblems  of  the  bl 
ings  of  unity  and  friendship,  which  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  whole 
cietgr."    Vol.  ii.  Fart  L  Book  i.  Ch.  xvili. 
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where  it  is  enjc^ed  may  be  compared  to  the  mountains  of  Sion^ 
to  churches  established  in  this  and  that  place,  yea  I  will  add  to 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven.  God  commands  the  blessing  upon  such 
families,  even  life  for  evermore.  And  to  them  our  salutations 
should  be  directed  as  were  the  apostle's  to  that  of  Priscilla  and 
Aquila^  Greet  the  church  that  is  in  their  house  a. 

The  words  thus  explained,  we  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  blessedness  of  Domestic  Friend^ 
ship*  By  this  virtue  we  mean  that  good-will,  harmony,  union, 
and  affection  which  ought  to  prevail  among  the  several  mem- 
bers that  compose  a  family.  In  discoursing  of  this  subject  we 
shall, 

.  First,  Lay  down  the  true  and  proper  grounds  of  Domestic 
Friendship ; 

Secondly,  Enumerate  some  of  the  natural  and  pleasing  ex- 
pressions of  it ;  and, 

.  Thirdly,  Give  sundry  directions  for  the  cherishing  and 
promoting  it. 

•  First,  We  begin  with  laying  down  the  true  and  propet 
grounds  of  Domestic  Friendship*  Now  these  are — -Relation — 
Character-r^Vicinity — and  Interest* 

I.  Relation* 
.  Between  beings  that  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  each  others 
there  can  be  little  or  no  friendship.  On  the  contrary,  relation 
begets  friendship,  and  th6  more  intimate  the  relation  is  the 
stronger  is  the  inducement  to  it.  Now  mankind  do  all  possess 
one  common  nature,  and  this  is  a  reason  why  they  should  all 
cultivate  friendly  dispositions  towards  one  another.  But  family- 
relation  is  the  most  intimate  in  nature,  and  therefore  a  ground 
of  friendship  that  demands  particular  attention.  We  have  al- 
ready enumerated  the  several  members  of  which  families  usually 
consist :  but  we  must  here  take  a  more  particular  view  of  them^ 
in  order  to  shew  how  favourable  the  relation  that  subsists  be- 
tween them  is  to  the  idea  of  friendship. 

.  The  union  between  man  and  wife  is,  Or  however  ought  to  be, 
the  result  of  previous  esteem  and  affection ;  and  it  is  so  very  in- 
timate,  so  mutually  beneficial,  and  so  permanent,  that  one  would 

a  Rom.  xtL  5. 
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think  it  coiild  not  subsist  without  the  most  endearing  and  iish' 
proving  friendship.  It  is  affirmed,  I  think,  of  some  ancient  law^ 
givers  that,  in  order  the  more  intimately  to  connect  the  idea  of 
friendship  with  marriage,  they  forbad  all  gifts  between  man  and 
wife ;  thereby  signifying  that,  as  they  were  in  e£Pect  one^  aU 
should  belong  to  each  of  them,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
divide  or  give.  And  indeed  the  very  terms  marriage  and 
friendship  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  synonymous;  and 
most  certainly  would  be  so  in  every  instance,  if  the  original  die-* 
tates  of  nature  were  not  perverted  in  the  most  shameful  man« 
ner.  What  worse  than  brutes  must  they  be  who,  thus  connect-* 
ed,  have  no  tenderness,  good-will,  and  esteem  for  each  other  1 
Instinct  and  reason  unite  to  form  this  friendly  connection,  to 
Confirm  and  improve  it,  and  to  carry  it  to  its  highest  perfectvon. 
The  relation  too  between  parents  and  children  is  most  fa« 
vourable  to  friendship.  Equality  indeed  is  wanting  here,  but 
there  is  every  other  imaginable  consideration  to  balance  the  ac^ 
count.  Both  parties  arc  the  same  flesh  and  blood ;  and  consan- 
guinity surely  is  a  natural  ground  of  friendship.  The  instinctive^ 
kind  of  affection  implanted  in  their  breasts  towards  each  other  is 
so  strong,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them,  were  they  ever 
so  willing,  to  eradicate  it  from  their  breasts.  With  what  fond- 
ness do  parents  clasp  their  young  ofl&pring  in  their  arms !  And 
with  what  eagerness  do  children  cling  about  their  parents,  as 
their  best  and  never-failing  benefactors  !  Ani,  the  innumerable 
tender  offices  which  result  from  this  instinctive  affection  in  early 
life,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  noblest  and  most  durable  friend- 
ship, when  the  understanding  of  children  fully  opens,  and  they 
advance  towards  maturity.  How  strange  then  would  it  be,  if 
parents  and  children  were  not  friends ! 

'  The  same  may  be  said,  with  some  little  variation,  of  the  re- 
lation between  brothers  and  sisters.  These  derive  from  one 
stock,  and  are  of  one  blood.  And  if  this  connection  has  not  so 
much  of  instinct  in  it  as  the  former,  it  has  nevertheless,  very 
strong  affection  in  it.  And  then  the  circumstance  of  equality 
gives  it  the  advantage  in  regard  of  frieftdship  above  that  of  pa- 
rents and  children.  In  short,  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  re- 
lation that  almost  ne<^e$sarily  begets  friendship :  and  therefore 
when  peace  and  good-will  are  said  to  prevail  between  particular 
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persons,  they  are  often  described  by  the  figurative  language  of 
bi'ethren* 

Indeed  servcmts  on  some  accounts  may  not  seem  within  thi 
line  of  frienibhip,  but  on  others  they  are.  Inferiority  of  cha- 
racter and  condition  requires  some  degree  of  distance  and  re* 
serve  on  the  one  part,  and  humility  and  reverence  on  the  other* 
But  all  this  nuiy  very  well  consist  with  friendship,  for  equality 
of  station  and  circumstances  is  not  necessary,  though  it  may  he 
favourable  to  it.  As  to  nature,  which  is  the  main  thing,  there 
is  an  equality  here.  And  between  the  condition  of  servants  and 
ijbildren  there  is  no  great  distance.  For  the  heir  as  long  as  he 
is  a  chiidf  says  the  apostle,  differ^h  nothing  from  a  servant^ 
ihouffh  he  be  lord  of  all  a.  But  if  we  consider  the  purpose  for 
which  a  servant  is  introduced  into  a  family,  namely,  that  of  as-f 
sisting  it  and  making  it  happy,>  and  add  to  that  the  other  cir^ 
jcumstances  of  continuance,  intercourse,  and  mutual  interest, 
which  we  ahall  enlarge  more  upon  hereafter,  this  relation  will 
be  found  to  lay  a  good  ground  for  friendship.  And  instances 
there  have  been  not  a  few  of  servants,  who  after  a  time  have 
become  almost  as  natural  to  a  family  as  the  children  of  it.  Ser-t 
«riee  then,  undertaken  and  rendered  in  a  proper  manner  and  with 
right  vieT^s,  is  a  good  opening  to  friendship. 

And  then  as  to  persona^  whether  related  or  not,  who  are  m* 
mates  or  sqfoumers  in  a  family,  their  situation  surely  is  favour- 
able to  i^^hat  we  are  recommending.  It  throws  them  into  a  coa^ 
nection  that  fails  not  to  draw  out  to  view  what  will  either  attach 
pe^jde  toj  or  prejudice  them  against  one  another.  Nor  will  this 
.  relation,  the  result  of  yofainitary  agreement,  long  continue,  if 
averisiofn  prevails.  And  as  to  those  who  occasionally  visit  the 
fkiaily,  th^  are  usually  either  acqunintance,  or  relations  and 
friends*—- iS^Attion  then  i$  a  natural  aud  proper  ground  of  friends 
fihip.     So  is, 

11.  CAxxriwter'*  In  which  I  include  the  ideas  of  features,  temper, 
sentiment,  manners,  cireun^stances,  and  religion.  A  similarity 
in  these  particulars  naturally  begets  friendship.  And  such  simi- 
larity is  m(»*e  likely  to  be  met  with  in  families  than  elsewhere. 

Between  parents  and  their  children  there  is  often  a  likeness 
mpersoh  trndJicitureSi  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  hath 
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rather  a  tendency  to  excite  complacency  than  aversion.  The 
very  notion  of  another's  resembling  ourselves  shall  insensibly 
beget  a  predilection  in  our  breasts  in  their  favour. 

But  temper  has  an  immediate  and  powerful  influence  on  all 
friendly  attachments  whether  moral  or  religious.  Now.  among 
relations  there  is  frequently  if  not  always  a  resemblance  in  na-> 
tural  disposition.  For  temper  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  body,  and  the  temperament  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits :  and  these  in  children  who  derive  from  the  same  parents 
are  generally  very  similar.  Hence  we  often  find  good-nature^ 
sprightliness,  and  vivacity  running  through  a  whole  family,  and 
distinguishing  them  from  others  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
features  of  their  countenance.  And  surely  this  is  no  ihconsi-* 
derable  inducement  to  friendship.  How  can  it  possibly  be  others 
wise  than  that  a  good-natured  family  should  love  one  another  ( 
And  indeed  be  the  prevailing  temper  that  marks  their  charac- 
ters what  it  may,  it  will  be  likely  to  beget  attachment.       i. 

SimOarity  of  sentiment  too  has  a  great  influence  in  producing' 
and  establishing  friendships.  Two  people  who  think  alike  on 
most  subjects,  on  communicating  their  ideas,  will  instantly  con- 
ceive an  esteem  and  affection  for  each  other.  The  kindred 
souls,  cast  as  it  were  in  one  mould,  will  unite,  and  with  passion^ 
ate  fondness  embrace :  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  David  and  Jonathan.  Now  though  in  families  there  is  some-i 
times  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  yet  it  is  more  generally  otherwi&e.. 
And  though  the  nearest  relatives  do  not  idways  possess  the  like 
natural  abilities,  nor  are  always  alike  pious,  yet,  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  whether  education,  intercourse,  or  prepossession 
in  each  other's  favour,  it  most  commonly  so  happens  that  there 
is  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  families  respecting  matters  civil, 
moral,  and  religious.  And  how  much  this  contributes  to  do- 
mestic friendship  I  need  not  say. 

Similarity  also  of  manners  must  not  pass  unnoticed*  By 
manners' here  I  mean  external  behaviour.  And  this  every  one 
knows  by  his  own  feelings  has  a  kind  of  mechanical  effect  to 
create  attachment  or  aversion.  The  cauntenance,  language,, 
attitude,  and  address  of  one  man,  shaH  almost  instantly  produce 
a  pleasing  or  painful  sensation  in  another  that  observes  bim^ 
And  these  are  as  various  as  men's  modes  of  thinking,  their  edu* 
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catioDy  and  the  kind  of  company  they  keep.  But  the  general 
outlines  of  them^  which  may  be  classed  under  the  ideas  of  urr 
banity  or  gentleness,  and  rusticity  or  plainness,  are  very  nearly 
similar  in  the  several  members  of  a  family.  The  like  cast  of 
behaviour  runs  through  the  whole  house.  And  this  tends  to 
beget  union,  and  so  to  promote  tlue  interests  of  domestic  fideiid-p 
ship.  Were  fasnilies  usually  to  consist  of  persons  whose  man«- 
ners  aire  totally  dissimilar,  the  effect  would  be  distance,  reservei 
and  disgust :  but  the  contrary  being  the  case,  this  no  doubt !» 
a  drcumstance  favourable  to  fiiendship. 

As  is  also  a  similarity  in  their  condition  or  mode  of  sub^st* 
ence.  Friendships  are  seldom  contracted  between  persons  in 
exalted  and  in  low  stations  of  life.  People  so  circumstanced 
are  at  too  remote  a  distance  to  converse  with  that  freedom,  con** 
fideufse,  and  pleasure  which  the  cordiality  of  friendship  demands. 
But  in  families  there  are  no  obstructions  of  this  sort  to  the 
union  we  are  recommending.  Their  mode  of  life  is  very  nearly 
the  same.  Or  if  there  is  a  difference,  as  there  no  doubt  is  and 
ought  to  be,  between  the  condition  of  parents  and  children,  and 
that  of  masters  and  servants ;  it  is  by  no  means  so  considerable 
as  to  create  prejudices  at  all  inimical  to  friendship.  On  the 
jeontrary,  being  all  embarked  as  it  were  on  board  the  same  ves- 
sel, living  upop  the  same  general  plan,  and  faring  much  afteir 
the  same  manner ;  there  is  little  or  no  cause  for  discontent  and 
envy,  those  miserable  passions  which  too  often  tear  asunder  th^ 
most  agreeable  connections. 

But  it  b  religion^  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  largely  shew, 
that  contributes  most  to  domestic  friendship.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
^very  family  that  is  religious :  nor  can  it  be  said  of  those  famir 
lies  which  are  so,  in  every  instance,  that  each  member  of  them! 
is  religious.  Yet  when  real  piety  prevails  in  the  breasts  of  those, 
who  preside,  it  very  often  diffiises  itself,  like  the  ointment  pour* 
ed  on  Aaron,  among  the  inferior  branches  of  the  house.  And 
a  similarity  of  character  in  this  respect  cannot  fail  of  being  a 
ground  of  the  most  cordial  and  permanent  friendship.  In  such* 
families  there  will  he  no  difference  of  opinion  in  what  is  essen^ 
tial  to  religion,  and  of  consequence  no  disputes  on  those  mat^ 
ters  that  will  divide  and  alienate  them  from  one  another.  Their: 
tempers  will  be  all  meliorated  and  softened,  and  their  conduct 
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jfroe  from  those  immoralities  and  follies  which  are  the  bane  of 
friendship  and  love. 

Ill*  Vicinity  comes  next  to  be  considered,  as  a  gioimd  or 
reason  of  domestic  friendship. 

Remoteness  of  situation,  is  a  great  obstruction  to  friendships 
Indeed  it  cannot  subsist  at  all  beitween  people  that  never  saW 
one  another,  and  hav6  no  opportanitj  of  exchanging  £entiments 
and  passions.  The  ingenuity  of  mankind,  it  Is  true^  hath  de-* 
▼isecl  means  to  remedy,  in  a  degree. at  leasts  this  xncdnirenience. 
By  the  medium  of  epistolary  correspdndence,  persons  at  the  re-^ 
moiest  distance  are  enabled  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each 
other,  and  so  to  fan  the  flame  of  mutual  affection.  And  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  temporary  absence  has  sometimes  a  hap^ 
py  effect  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  fri6ndsh2f»,  and^  by  puttitig  love 
to  the  trlalj  to  heighten  and  improve  it.  But,  in  the  ordinary 
eourse  of  things,  it  is  the  immediate  presence  of  a  &iend,  and 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  that  excites  and  keeps  alive  this 
generous  passion. 

Now  family  connections  afford  these  incitements  to  friend- 
ship in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  Brothers  and  sisters  who 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  have  no  occasion  to  take  tedious  jour-; 
nies,;to  sefe  each  other,  they  are  not  obliged  to  ransack  their  me-f 
mofies  to  revive  the  idea  of  one  another's  virtues,  nor  are  they 
undet  the  necessity  of  committing  to  writing,  or  entrusting  to  a 
messenger,  the  tender  sentiments  they  wish  to  xrommunicate* 
Growing  together  like  a  cluster  of  cherries  from  the  same  bought 
and  in  continual  contact,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  fond  of  one 
Another.  Their  persons,  their  actions,  their  amiaUe  qualities^ 
and  every  thing  about  them  that  is  adapted  to  excite  esteem  and 
love,  are  in  full  view.  They  see  one  anoth^  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  most  familiarly  converse  with  one  another,  and  are 
ever  at  hand  to  bear  one  another's  troubles^  to  assist  one  an-« 
dtfaer's  labours,  and  to  partake  of  one  another's  pleasures.  Em- 
bers heaped  together  will  keep  alive  a  long  time,  but  separated 
quickly  go  out ;  so  frequent  intercourse  cherishes  and  improves 
friendship,  but  distance  cools  and  destroys  it :  or  if  that  is  not 
the  case,  long  absence  creates  sadness  and  melancholy.  But  fa- 
mily-intimacy is  an  antidote  to  these  evils,  and  supplies  every  ima- 
ginable motive  and  mean  to  promote  mutual  harmony  and  love* 
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Hence  tBe  churcl)  of  Christ,  in  which  the  purest  friendship 
is  meant  to  prevail,  is  oft^n  in  Scripture  described  as'a  house  or 
a  family.  And  this  is  one,  among  many  others,  of  the  pleasing 
figures  used  to  represent  thd  blessedness  of  heaven.  In  my  Fa* 
therms  house^  says  our  Saviour,  are  many  mansions ;  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  fon^  you  a.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Heaven  is  the 
house  of  God :  th^re  he  the  Father  of  the  family  dwells,  and 
thete  all  the  children  and  servants  of  it  reside.  They  compose 
ene  society,  and  that  society  never  breaks  up.  They  do  not 
dee  one  another  now  and  then  only,  but  are  always  togethen 
They  do  not  suffer  the  pain,  nor  are  they  e^er  liable  to  the  cold*^ 
ness  and  neutrality,  occasioned  by  distance :  but  dwelling  goq-» 
tinually  id  <ach  otber^s  company,  their  friendships  are  firm  and 
eoBfitant,  and  their  pleasures  uninterrdpted  and  eternal.''  Onco 
inore^ 

IV.  And  lastly,  Ihter^t  is  another  ground  of  domestic  friend-* 
ship. 

-  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  personb  may  be  so  dr<fumstanced» 
aa  to  render  it  of  little  consequence  whether  they  are  in  habits 
df  friendship  with  each  other,  provided  they  are  not  sworii  ene* 
miefi*  But  it  is  otherwise  in  a  family.  All  the  members  of  it 
are  so  nearly  related  or  connected,  that  their  interest  is  mutual^ 
and  of  consequence  their  being  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  It  is  with  a  family  as  it  is 
with  the  body.  Whether  one  mendfer  suffer,  ail  the  members  suf- 
fer wUh  it :  or  one,  member  be  honadred,  cM  the  members  rejoice 
with  «^  A.  So  nothing  can  happen  to  any  branch  of  a  family^ 
without  the  whole  being  affected  by  it.  They  are  all  sharers  in 
one  another^s  suffsrings  and  pleasures.  No  species  of  adversity 
ean  enter  a  house,  whether  it  be  poverty,  dishonour,  sickness^ 
or  death;  but  every  individual  will  be  more  or  less  hurt  by  it. 
And  no  prosperous  circumstance  can  make  any  one  of  them  hap* 
py,' without  their  being  all  benefited  by  it.  Embarked  on  board 
one  bottom,  if  a  storm  arises,  they  are  all  exposed  to  the  like 
danger.  Possessed  of  one  common  stock,  it  is  the  interest  of 
erexf  one  to  improve  it.  If  discord  prevails,  not  only  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  each  member  is  affected,  but  the  happiness  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  whole  are  threatened.     The  idea  there- 

a  John  xiv.  2.  kl  Cor.  xii^  26, 
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fore  of  (amily  interest  forbids  all  feuds  and  animosities.  And 
interest  as  strongly  pleads  for  the  most  cordial  friendship.  For 
nothing  short  of  such  friendship  will  effectually  secure  the  civil 
and  religious  welfare  of  these  little  communities.  Suppose  per- 
fect neutrality  to  take  place  in  a  family,  and  each  one  to  be 
wholly  employed  in  looking  after  his  own  concerns ;  the  conse- 
quence in  that  case  will  be,  not  only  the  want  of  those  pleasures 
which  spring  from  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  offices  of 
kindness,  but  in  a  course  of  time  irregularity,  contention,  poverty, 
and  wretchedness.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  sincere  affectipn 
subsisting  between  the  several  branches  of  a  house,  the  general 
good  will  be  considted ;  the  duties  of  forbearance,  condescension, 
sympathy,  and  benevolence  will  be  regarded ;  and  so  the  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  be  promoted. .  The  interest 
of  individuals  is  here  more  intimately  combined  than  in  any 
other  social  connection  whatever.  Interest  therefore  is  a  true 
and  proper  ground  of  domestic  friendship. 

And  now,  if  we  lay  all  these  ideas  togetlier — Bdajtionr^^Chor 
racier — Vicinity — and  Interest^  we  shall  see  that  family  connect 
tion  aflj)rds  every  imaginable  mean  and  inducement  to  that  unity 
which  our  text  recommends,  and  which  we  shall  more  particU* 
larly  describe  and  enforce  in  the  following  sermon* 

PART  II. 

In  discoursing  of  Domeatie  Friendship^  we  have  proposed—' 
to  consider  the  true  and  proper  grounds  of  it — ^to  enumerate 
some  of  the  natural  and  pleasing  expressions  of  it — ^and  to  give 
sundry  directions  for  the .  cherbhing  and  promoting  it.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  attempted,  and  we  have  shewn  that  iSe- 
latiany  Character,  Vicinity^  and  Jniereet  are  the  grounds  Fro* 
vidence  has  laid  for  the  raising  this  noble  'superstructure.  We 
go  on  now. 

Secondly,  To  enumerate  some  of  the  natural  and  pleasing 
Easpressions  of  Domestic  Friendship. 

1.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Forbearance. 

Whatever  similarity  of  sentiment,  temper,  and  manners  there 
may  be  in  the  general  among  the  several  members  of  a  family,  a 
thousand  trivial  circumstances  will  daily  arise,  and  some  perhaps 
of  a  serious  kind^  about  which  they  will  be  differently  minded. 
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And  we  know' difference  of  opinion,  among  mankind  at  large, 
too  often  creates  dislike,  sometimes  passion,  yea,  more  than 
this,  disgust,  and  iii  some  instances  downright  malevolence* 
But  a  cordial  established  prevailing  friendship  will  either  wholly 
prevent,  or  in  a  great  measure  correct,  these  evils.  Love  will 
put  out  the  eye  of  prejudice,  annihilate  some  faults,  or  at  least 
draw  a  veil  over  them.  In  a  good-natured  family,  a  thousand 
little  mistakes  that  are  every  day  committed  will  pass  unnoti- 
ced ;  and  with  good  reason,  as  they  are  of  trifling  consequence, 
and  none  of  them  the  effect  of  ill-will.  Here  is  no  eagle-eyed 
censor  stalkii^g  about  the  house,  with  a  gloomy  and  reserved 
countenance,  watching  every  action  in  order  to  fix  criminality 
upon  it.  Or  if  this  or  that  person  is  guilty  of  a  fault  which 
cannot  escape  notice,  the  candour  of  domestic  friendship,  will 
quickly  find  an  excuse  for  it,  and  it  will  be  as  quickly 
forgot. 

The  indulgent  tempers  of  parents  will  connive  at  those 
follies  of  children  that  scarce  need  correction,  and  the  priidence 
of  good-natured  masters  and  mistresses  will  leniently  tolerate 
the  unmeaning  errors  of  their  servants.  Or  if  the  mistake  be 
of  a  kind  that  unavoidably  excites  sudden  passion  and  displea- 
sure, love  will  restrain  these  hasty  sallies  of  anger,  repress  the 
heat,  and  almost  instantly  still  the  tempest  into  a  calm.  At  all 
events,  however,  we  may  be  sure  the  effect  will  not  be  disgust 
and  hatred.  The  sun  will  never  go  down  upon  the  wrath  of 
the  fstther,  nor  will  the  tender  bosom  oT  the  mother  harbour 
resentment.  The  children,  sensible  of  their  faults,  will  not  be 
easy  till  they  are  reconciled :  duty  and  love  will  stream  from 
their  eyes,  and  ingenuous  sorrow  confirm  the  friendship  that 
was  only  shook,  not  broken.  Such  will  be  the  caee^  too,  be- 
tween all  the  other  branches  of  the  family.  Ill-will  and  re- 
venge will  rankle  in  none  of  their  breasts,  and  if  at  any  time  a 
difference  has  arisen,  each  party  will  be  unhappy  till  it  is  made 
up.  What  pleasing  expressions  are  these  of  domestic  unity  ! 
All  disposed  to  yield  to  one  another's  opinions  in  indif- 
ferent matters  rather  than  fall  out.  All  disposed  to  put  the 
most  candid  constructions  on  eaoh  other's  words  and  actions. 
All  disposed  as  speedily  to  quench  the  flame  of  contention  . 
as  it  hath  suddenly  brokq  out,  the  younger  wbmitHng  themr 
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seltxs  nnio  the  elder :   yeoy  all  of  them  snlbjeet  orie  to' oAr 
other  a. 

And  indeed  what  is  domestic  friendship  good  for^  if  it  does 
not  produce  these  effects?  Although  we  could  suppose  some 
general  regard  to  subsist  among  the  members  of  a  family  to* 
trards  each  other,  yet  if  that  regard  had  little  or  no.influenee  to 
^rrect  peevishness,  to  meUorate  obstinacy,  to  restrain  passion, 
and  to  prevent  prejudice  and  disgust  how  could  they  be 
happy?  Sullen  reserve  would  spread  a  gloom  through  the 
irhole  mansion,  or  n6lsy  contention  disturb  the  repose  of  it» 
If  harmony  has  in  it  a  fragrance  like  the  ointment  poured 
on  the  head  of  Aaron,  suspicion  and  jealousy^have  in  them  the 
bitterness  of  gall,  and  the  rancour  of  pdison.  Aiwl  if  unity  hath 
in  it  all  the  sweetness  of  the  falling  dews  oh  mount  Hermoui 
the  reverse  of  it,  strife,  may  be  compared  to  thunder,  tem^st^ 
and  lightning,  which  spread  horror  and  destruction  wherever 
they  cdme.  Happy  family,  where  all  drink  of  the  pleasant  cup 
of  friendship,  without  a  drop  of  ill«-nature  in  it?  where  all  bask 
under  the  smiling  beams  of  the  sun  of  peace,  undisturbi^d  with 
the  rolling  hohrors  of  thundering  contention  ! 

S.  Sympathy. 

This  is  another  very  natural  and  important  expression  of  do- 
mestic friendship.  By  sympathy  I  herte  mean  feeling  one  an- 
other's troubles ;  for  of  our  joys  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Now 
ihis  is  a  temper  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow-creatures,  but  more 
especially  our  friends.  Friendship  uniteji  with  humanity  im- 
^s  us  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  sympathy.  We  do  not  stay  to 
reason  upon  the  matter,  but  instantly  upon  seeing  bur  friend 
In  distress  we  are  affected  just  as  he  is.  The  pungency  of  our 
feelings  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  such  as  tender- 
ness of  animal  nature,  a  lively  perception  of  the  evil  we  com- 
miserate, ardent  love  to  the  siiflbrer,  and  an  apprehension  of 
our  own  liiableness  to  the  same  miseries.  And  the  effect  is  im- 
portant to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  our  pity,  etren  though 
we  have  it  not  in  our  poWer  to  afford  him  actulJ  relief.  The 
tears  of  sympathy  are  very  consoling  to  the  afflicted,  fior  by 
possessing  him  of  the  idea  that  others  are  sensible  of  what  he 
feels,  and  are  disposed  to  assist  him,  they  excite  a  pleasing  sen- 
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lation  in  his  breast^  soothe  bis  ruffled  possions,  and  coi^pOse  fai» 
mind  to  his  situation. 

Nov  domestic  society,  if  real  friendship  prevails  in  if,  will 
exhibit  to  our  view  the  most  artless  aod  affecting  expressions  of 
the  virtue  we  have  been  describing.  To  realise  spme  of  these 
tender  scenes  will  both  edify  and  please.  There  is  not  a  fa* 
mily  on  earth  exempt  from  affliction.  Pain  and  distress  in  some 
form  or  other  bay^  access  to  every  habitation,  to  the  mansion* 
of  the  great  as  well  as  the  cottage  of  the  peasant :  and  it  rarely 
so  happens  that  there  is  not  one  or  more  in  »  bouse  that  hae 
not  some  complaint  to  make  him  unhappy.  So  that  occasions 
for  sympathy  frequently  arise. 

Is  the  husband  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness  !  The  tender  wife 
will  be  his  nurse,  she  will  make  his  bed  for  him,  she  will  ad^ 
minister  his  medicines  to  him,  she  will  watch  his  disorder,  pour 
her  tears  over  him,  and  bear  bis  pains  with  him.  What* 
ever  are  his  cares  and  anxieties,  unbosoming  his  soul  to  her^ 
he  will  have  the  comfort  of  her  tender  sympathy,  and  sooth^ 
ing  counsels.  And  she  again  in  the  like  circumstances  will 
not  fail  of  receiving  the  like  regards  from  him.  Oh  the 
sweet  pleasures  resulting  from  such  mutual  offices  of  tender-r 
ness  and  love ! — the  one  party  striving  to  alleviate  the  other's 
burden  by  bearing  it  with  him,  and  to  give  a  more  easy  flovr 
to  the  other's  sorrows  by  turning  his  own  into  the  Same 
channel ! 

,  The  wants  attendant  on  infancy  and  childhood  are  sure  to 
excite  maternal  sympathy.  And  what  a  gratification  to  a  ha- 
mane  and  firiendly  heart,  to  observe  the  expressions  of  this  pas-* 
sion  as  it  prevails  in  the  breast  of  the  fond  mother  !  See  her 
sitting  by  the  cradle  or  the  bed  of  her  young  uckly  offspring* 
Her  countenance  strongly  marks  the  pangs  of  her  heart.  She 
pours  out  her  soul  at  her  eyes,  listens  with  incessant  solicitude 
to  e^ery  groan,  and  feels  with  greater  anguish  than  her  dear  in- 
&nt  every  pain  it  suffers.  Her  ease,  her  food,  her  health,  she 
forgets,  amidst  the  cares  of  her  tender  breast  for  its  welfare.  In 
like  manner,  the  feelings  of  the  father  for  the  distresses  of  his 
children,  though  not  expressed  in  the  same  soft  and  delicate 
manner,  are  yet  no  less  pungent  and  affecting.  Are  they  in 
danger  ?  how  anxious  is  he  for  their  safety !  Are  they  abroad^ 


ftt  a  distance  ?  how  impatiently  does  he  wish  their  return  a  I 
Are  they  miserable  ?  how  does  he  bear  a  part  with  them,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  in  their  wretchedness !  This 
passion  our  Saviour  inimitably  describes  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  where  we  see  it  bursting  like  a  torrent  over  even 
the  fences,  which  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  a  profligate  youth 
might  be  supposed  to  raise  about  it  b.  And  where  domestic 
friendship  prevails  in  all  its  vigour,  the  children  will  richly 
pay  back  ipto  the  bosoms  of  their  afflicted  parents  the  tribute 
of  sympathy,  they  so  largely  received  f^om  them  in  their  early 
diays.  Did  the  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  foster  them  in  the 
arms  of  tender  pity,  make  all  the  wants  and  feelings  of  their  in- 
fant state  her  own,  and  deprive  childhood  of  almost  every  anx- 
iety by  taking  the  burden  on  herself?  They,  when  grewn  up, 
will  cherish  the  same  tender  sentiments  in  their  breasts  to- 
wards her.  The  disquietudes,  pains,  and  languors  of  declining 
age  they  will  attenuate  by  commiseration,  and  watch  her  dying 
pillow  with  the  same  attention  that  she  rocked  their  cradle. 
The  sympathy  also  of  the  father  will  not  fail  to  receive  similar 
returns  of  filial  affection,  when  affliction  demands  such  re- 
turns at  their  hands. 

Brothers  and  sisters  too,  in  the  family  where  love  dwells,  will 
be  the  partakers  of  each  others'  griefs.  A  sigh  will  not  pass 
unnoticed,  nor  a  tear  fall  unpitied.  If  a  Lazarus  is  sick,  his 
sisters,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  will  address  their  passionate 
cries  to  the  best  physician,  saying,  Lord^  hasten  to  our  help, 
for  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick  c.  And  he  again  will  be  touch- 
ed in  the  same  manner  with  the  feeling  of  all  their  infirmities. — 
Nor  will  the  servants  of  the  family  endure  any  trouble  without 
the  seasonable  aid  of  friendly  commiseration. 
^  The  troubles  of  the  mind  are  more  distressing  than  any  other : 
A  wounded  spirit^  says  Solomon,  who  can  bear  d  ?  But  if  reli- 
gion prevails  in  a  family,  such  affliction,  when  it  is  known,  will 
not  fail  to  meet  with  the  tenderest  sympathy.     When  it  is 
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Nisi  ubi  iUe  nuc  salrus  redierit  meus  particeps. 

Teb.  JSeauton*  Act  I.  Sc  I. 
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known,  I  say,  for  it  is  the  cbaracter  of  rdiigioas  mdandioly  to 
retire  into  a  comer,  and  conceal  itself  in  modest  reserve.  The 
pious  and  affectionate  brother  will,  in  such  a  case,  mingle  his 
tears  with  his  sister's,  and  alleviate  her  grief  by  making  it  his 
own.  ^*  I  have  felt,  lie  will  kindly  tell  her,  what  you  feeL  I 
have  had  my  hours  of  dejection  as  well  as  you.  The  same 
fears  which  oppress  your  breast,  respecting  the  displeasure  of 
6o4  have  afflicted  mine.  Be  not  unduly  discouraged.  Yield 
not  to  the  suggestions  of  unreasonable  unbelief.  God  is 
merciful.  The  blessed  Jesus  has  a  heart  to  pity  you.  It 
will  be  all  well  by  and  by.  The  vision  is  for  a  lime :  though 
it  tarrt/j  toait  for  it  a*  He  tvUl  appoint  you  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mouminfff  tlie  garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi'^ 
ness  6.'* 

Trouble  is  lessened  by  being  divided,  and  sympathy  is  a  cor- 
dial to  the  afflicted  when  all  other  medicines  fail.  How  happy  the 
house  where  this  cordial  is  always  at  hand  ! — the  house  in  which 
there  is  no  schismy  no  division ;  but  the  members  have  the  same, 
care  for  one  another :  so  Aat  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it  c  I  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  any  family  i» 
so  circumstanced,  as  that  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue 
rarely  offers.  Besides  the  great  outlines  of  human  evils,  such 
as  sickness,  poverty,  worldly  perplexities,  and  spiritual  troubles^ 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  there  are  a  thousand  lesser  cares^ 
pains,  and  sorrows,  which  daily  call  for  the  lenient  aid  of  sym- 
pathy. This  expression  therefore  of  domestic  friendship  will 
scarce  ever  be  quiescent  in  the  families  we  are  describing.  If 
care  sits  on  the  brow  of  one,  it  will  communicate  itself  to  an- 
other, till  the  occasion  is  explored,  and  the  cause  removed.  If 
one  feels  a  pain,  though  but  slight  and  transient,  the  rest, will 
feel  the  same  sensation.  If  the  mother's  breast  heaves  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  grief,  the  tears  will  quickly  trickle  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  daughter.  If  the  father  is  pensive  and  sad,  the 
son  will  look  grave  and  melancholy.  If  any  one  in  the  house 
is  unhappy,  the  happiness  of  all  will  be  affected  by  it.  In  short, 
the  mechanism  of  domestic  friendship  resembles  that  of  the  hu- 
man body ;  if  but  a  nerve  is  touched,  the  sensation  is  instantly 
communicated  to  the  remotest  part :  or  like  a  musical  instrument, 
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if  one  qhord  receives  a  jar,  the  melody  of  the  whole  will  be  dis* 
trurbed. — This  leads  me  to  speak, 

3.  Of  Assistance. 

A  friendship  that  does  not  influence  men's  actions,  however 
warmly  professed,  is  of  little  account.  If  I  love  another^  I  shall 
aim  and  endeavour  to  do  him  good :  indeed,  benevolent  actions 
will  become  so  habitual  to  me,  that  I  shall  be  serving  him  even 
when  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  thinking  of  him.  In  such 
manner  the. several  members  of  a  good-natured  family  will  ren«« 
der  each  other  those  offices  of  domestic  friendship,  which  fall 
under  the  idea  of  Assistance.  The  whole  business  of  the  house, 
fjTom  day  to  day,  and  from  morning  to  night,  will  be  a  perpetual 
exchange  of  beneficial  services. 

The  master  will  be  employed  in  his  particular  occupation^ 
trade,- or  profession,  to  procure  the  necessary  means  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  family.  His  ardent  friendship  for  them  will  in-' 
duce  him  to  exert  all  his  sagacity,  influence,  and  ability,  in  or- 
der to  improve  his  circumstances ;  that  like  a  good  housebcJder, 
he  may  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  a.  Hi« 
authority  as  a  ruler  within  his  house  will  be  prudently  and  mild- 
ly exercised,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace,  good  otder^ 
and  mutual  benevolence.  Nor  will  he  be  unmindful,  if  a  man 
of  religion,  of  their  best  interests  :  these  will  be  the  objects  o! 
his  zealous  attention  aiid  ardent  prayers.  To  hold  them  back 
from  sin,  to  cherish  in  their  breasts  the  early  seeds  of  piety,  and 
to  aid  them  in  their  path  to  heaven,  will  be  the  delight  and  joy 
of  his  heart. 

The  mistress,  like  the  virtuous  woman  in  the  Proverbs,  will 
preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  house  with  attention  and  discre* 
tion.  By  her  economy  and  industry  she  will  hold  poverty  at  a 
distance,  and  make  smiling  plenty  abound.  She  will  so  arrange 
the  businesses  of  all  under  her  care,  as  that  every  one  may  be 
subservient  to  the  other's  support  and  happiness.  She  tviU  open 
her  mouth  with  wisdom^  and  in  her  ^mgue  will  be  the  law  of 
kindness.  She  will  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household^  and 
not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  will  arise  up,  and 
eail  her  blessed :  her  husband  also,  he  will  praise  her  b. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  house,  of  both  sexes,  will  be 

a  Luke  xiL  42.  i  ProT.  xxxi.  26^26. 
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Employed  about  such  works  of  art,  or  such  literary  pursuits,  as 
tre  suited  to  their  age,  aud  will  render  them  serviceable  to  the 
femily,  as  well  as  qualify  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 
—The  sisters,  we  shall  see,  under  the  guidance  of  the  prudent 
and  carefiil  mother,  either  giving  meat  to  the  kouaeholdy  and  a 
portion  to  the  maidens^  or  laying  their  hands  to  the  spindle  and 
the  distaff,  or  stretching  them  forth  to  the  poor  and  needy^  or 
making  coverings  of  tapestry y  and  clothing  of  silk  and  purple  a. 
The  brothers,  by  their  improvements  in  knowledge,  and  their 
other  active  exertions,  will  add  to  the  general  stock  of  domestic 
support  and  happiness. — ^The  servants  too  in  their  different  de- 
partments will,  agreeable  to  their  proper  character,  be  assisting 
to  the  whole.  So  that  the  various  wants  of  all  the.  house  will 
be  regularly  and  constantly  served  by  reciprocal  offices  of  duty 
and  love. 

What  a  happy  family  this,  to  which  idleness,  ill-nature,  and 
gloominess  have  no  admission,  and  in  which  every  one  contri- 
butes his  utmost  to  the  general  good  !  To  such  a  little  society 
what  our  Saviour  says  of  that  more  numerous  and  happy  ouq 
over  which  he  presides,  may  be  accommodated :  One  is  yottr 
Master,  and  aU  ye  are  brethren.  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you  shaU  be  your  servant;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  dmong 
you  shall  be  exalted  b.  And  if  the  utility  and  loveliness  of 
these  expressions  of  family  duty  may  be  illustrated  by  their  op- 
posites,  let  us  attend  a  moment  to  the  sad  lamentation  which 
the  pangs  of  domestic  adversity  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the 
patriarch  Job.  *  He  hath  put,*  says  he,  *  my  brethren  far  from 
me,  and  mine  acquaintance  are  verily  estranged  from  me.  My 
kin&folk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten  me* 
They  that  dwell  in  my  house,  and  my  maids,  count  me  for  a 
stranger :  I  am  an  alien  in  their  sight.  I  called  my  servant^ 
and  he  gave  me  no  answer :  I  intreated  him  with  my  mouth. 
My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  intreated  for  the 
children's  sake  of  mine  own  body.  Yea,  young  children  de- 
spised me ;  I  arose,  and  they  spake  against  me.  All  my  inward 
friends  abhorred  me :  and  they  whom  I  loved  are  turned  against 
me.  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends^ 
for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me  c' 

o  Prov.  xxxi.  15, 19,  20, 22.         h Matt,  xxiii.  8, 1 1, 12.         c  Job xix.  13—21. 
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That  it  is  the  voice  of  nature,  that  the  several  metxlberB  of  a 
family  should  mutually  assist  and  supj)ort  each  other,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  If,  however,  there  is  occasion  yet  further  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  this  duty,  there  are  creatures  of  a  much  lower 
rank  than  ourselves  which  will  give  us  useful  lessons  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  bee-hive,  visited  with  attention,  will  exhibit  such  a 
scene  of  domestic  government,  industry,  and  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral good,  as  will  at  once  instruct,  astonish,  and  entertain. 
And  if  the  slothful  and  selfish  in  a  family  would  go  to  the  ant, 
and  consider  her  ways^  explore  with  a  curious  and  careful  eye 
her  habitation,  the  manner  in  which  she  collects  and  lays  in  her 
provisions,  and  the  assistance  she  affords  to  her  fellow-insects 
in  their  labours ;  they  would  learn  not  only  to  be  industrious 
but  friendly  a.  These  little  animals,  impelled  by  an  instinct 
which  nature  has  implanted,  do  that  which  reason  teaches  every 
member  of  a  family  it  is  his  duty  and  interest  to  do  b. 

a  Prof.  vi.  6 — 8.   <xx.  25. 

b  Mr.  Addiaon  has  given  us,  in  the  Cfuardiarif  ttt'O  papefar  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Pismires  or  Ants,  which  abundantly  confirm  what  Solomon  has  obsenredl 
eonoerning  them,  and  what  is  Just  hinted  at  above.  His  account  is  taken  from 
a  letter  upon  thia  curious  subject,  published  by  the  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  since  translated  into  English ;  and  which,  he  assures  us,  is  of  un- 
doubted credit  and  authority.  Not  to  spealc  here  of  the  policy,  industry,  and 
cleanliness  of  these  little  insects,  of  which  many  Wonderful  and  entertaining 
proofs  are  given  hi  this  letter;  the  itedef  Will  excuse  me,  if  I  make  a  few  esi* 
tracts  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point  more  immediately  in  view,  Bane^ 
ly,  their  readiness  to  help  and  serve  one  another.  Tlie  writer,  having  related  the 
manner  In  which  th»y  collect  and  lay  up  their  provisions,  and  the  methods  they 
take  to  secure  themselves  from  inclement  weather,  and  other  evils,  tells  us,  he 
observed  "  the  strongest  auts,  who  had  carried  their  com  to  their  nest  (which 
•was  in  a  box  upon  a  window  up  two  pair  of  stairs)  come  dowtt  again  to  help 
othen  that  were  climbing  up  the  walL  One,"  he  says,  "  whose  strength  fail- 
ed her,  stopped :  and  another  helped  her  to  carry  her  load,  which  wa^  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can  carry.** — *'  Having  got  a  small 
piece  of  flat  slate  to  lie  over  the  hole  of  their  nest,  when  they  foresaw  it  would 
rain,  about  fifty  of  them  surrounded  that  piece  of  slate,  and  drew  it  equally  in 
a  wonderful  order."-— Our  ingenious  enquirer  had  laid  up,  he  tells  us,  a  small 
heap  of  wheat  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  upon  the  window  of  which  wwm  the 
box  containing  the  nest :  and  having  throiini  one  of  the  lai^est  of  his  ants  upon 
It,  '*  she  ran  away  to  her  nest  to  give  notice  of  this  provision  ;  and  in  an  hour 
after  he  saw  most  of  them  busied  in  carrying  away  the  com."  <  **  Ants,"  he 
observes,  **  have  nothing  of  their  own :  a  gitiin  of  corn  which  an  ant  carries 
home,  Ja  deposited  in  a  common  stock :  it  is  not  designed  for  her  own  vae,  but 


4  ThtercbuirBe  or  Conversation  is  the  next  ex{>res^ioii  of  do* 
fiiestic  frienddhip  to  be  considei^ed^ 

-  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  giving  us  a  power  of 
communicating  to  each  other  by  articulate  sounds  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  Our  hearts,  caunot  be  enough  admired  and  ac- 
knowledged. Nor  is  there  any  connection  in  which  this  facultjr 
may  be  exerted  with  such  advantage  as  in  a  family.  If  the  se- 
veral members  of  it  are  virtuous,  sensible,  and  religious,  it  will 
be  the  happy  medium  of  diffusing  every  day  abd  hour,  a  thou- 
sand joys  through  the  house.  Regard  to  God  will  secure  their 
discourse  from  indecent  levity,  good  sense  will  stamp  dignity  on 
it,  sprightlincss  will  infuse  pleasantry  into  it,  and  the  intimacies 
of  domestic  friendship  will  give  it  an  ease  and  freedom  scarce 
to  be  met  with  any  where  else. 

There  is  a  kind  of  language  some  happy  people  are  accustom-^ 
ed  to,  in  the  common  intercourses  of  life,  and  when  employed 
about  the  affairs  of  the  house,  that  hath  a  tincture  of  sweetness 
and  gentleness  in  it  admirably  expressive  of  the  good  will  they 
bear  to  each  other.  No  loud  vociferation,  no  harsh  sounds,  no 
angry  words  grate  upon  your  ear :  all  is  soft,  placid,  and  bar-* 
monious.  Their  questions  and  replies,  their  requests  and  com-< 
mands,  yea,  their  very  reproofs  and  exclamations,  are  so  worded^ 
and  uttered  with  such  a  tone,  as  shews  they  are  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  all  about  them.  How  happy  where  this 
mode  of  converse  is  habitual  to  the  several  members  of  a  family  [ 
Scarce  a  moment  passes  in  such  an  house  without  a  mutual  ex*^ 
change  of  agreeable  sensations,  by  the  meditim  of  pleasant  loojcs^ 
or  easy  and  engaging  language.     On  the  Jcontrary,  wlj^en  they 

ibr  the  whote  comnraoity.  There  is  no  dl9lia<!tioa  between  a  private  and  a 
common  interest.  An  ant  does  dot  work  for  herself,  but  for  the  society.**— • 
**  Though  they  never  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own,  yet  they  are  very 
ready  to  help  one  another  out  of  their  holes.  They  put  down  their  loads  at  the 
eo  trance  of  a  neighbouring  nest ;  and  those  that  live  in  it  carry  them  in.  They 
keep  up  a  sort  of  ti'ade  among  themselves.  They  lend  their  com,  they  make 
exchanges,  and  are  alivays  ready  to  serve  one  another.** 

Guardian^  No.  156  and  157. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Smeathman*8  account  of  the  Termites  or  VHiite  Ants  in 
Africa,  confirms  the  credibility  of  the  above  relation ;  and  affords  a  great  deal 
of  entertain ihg  information  on  this  subject. 

See  Philosopk,  Transact*  Vol.  Ixxi.   Paper  x\,  p.  139. 
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who.preside  af*ecty  through  a  mistaken  idiea  of  their  authority, 
a  haughty  magisterial  kind  oraddress,  rather  adapted  to  extort 
homage  than  to  conciliate  affoction ;  and  wheii  they  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  obey,  mingle  moroseness  and  reserve  with  all  their  ex-* 
pressioDS  of  respect  and  duty,  how  great  is  the  uufaappiness  I 
Little  real  friendship  is  to  be  expected  in  a.  dwelling,  where 
pride  and  ill-nature  have  given  such  a  cast  to  the  familiar  inter-* 
courses  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  passing  intercourses  of  a  moment  that  I  havd 
here  chiefly  in  my  eye.  Frequent  opportunities  of  continued 
discourse  return,  such  as  at  the  table,  or  other  hours  of  recess 
from  business.  On  these  occasions,  in  a  family  of  love,  dome»* 
tic  pleasures  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  amplest  and  most  endearing 
manner.  Around  the  festive  board,  crowned  with  the  smiling 
bounties  of  Providence,  we  shall  see  them  discoursing  with  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  unembarrassed  with  modes  and  fbrms«  and 
free  from  the  painful  restraints  of  jealousy  and  reserve.  Ajod 
in  a  long  winter's  evening,  when  the  business  of  tlie  day  is  over, 
we  shall  see  them  around  the  fire  entertaining  one  another,  not 
with  malevolent  talk  about  their  neighbours,  nor  with  idle  insi- 
pid romances  and  plays;  but  with  instructive  and  enlivening  dis-* 
course  on  some  subject  in  history,  morals,  or  religion.  How  ex*« 
quisitely  pleasing  must  the  friendly  intercourses  of  such  a  little 
party  be  I  Here  is  no  dull  melancholy,  no  cold  reserve,  no  con-f 
tentious  animosity.  Ease,  good  nature,  and  love  shed  their 
sweet  and  balmy  influence  over  the  company.  Every  one  con-> 
tributes  his  quota  either  of  solid  reasoning,  pertinent  observa-^ 
tions,  or  agreeable  wit  and  pleasantry.  Sentiments  and  passions 
alike  improving  and  endearing  are  mutually  exchanged,  and  all 
arise,  at  the  proper  hour,  from  this  rational  and  delightful  en- 
tertainment, wiser,  better,  and  happier. 

The  stated  exercises,  too,  of  religion  in  such  a  family,  may 
very  well  be  considered  as  expressions  of  domestic  friendship,  as 
well  as  devotion  towards  God.  Religion  has  a  mighty  influence 
in  forming  friendships,  and  adding  strength  and  permanence  to 
them.  The  pious  eifusions  of  a  devout  heart  in  social  prayer 
and  praise  are  not  only  acceptable  to  God,  but  have  a  soothing, 
benevolent,  and  uniting  effect  in  regard  of  those  who  concur  in 
such  acts  of  worship.     Where  a  family  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
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ihese  duties,  and  Christ  agreeably  to  his  blessed  pi^mise  is  in 
the  mid^  of  them  a,  methinks,  it  is  impossible  tbdt  they  should 
arise  from  their  knees  without  feeling  that  they  love  one  an- 
other,  and  being  sweetly  disposed  to  render  each  other  all  the 
kind  offices  in  their  power.  The  noblest  friendship  prevailed^ 
as  We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  observe^  in  th^ 
house  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany.  Figure  to  yourself  the  Saviour 
entering  it  as  their  guest,  Maty  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  thd  rest 
of  the  family  hanging  with  attention  on  his  lips ;  they  proposing 
questions^  and  he  answering  them ;  both  he  and  they  mingling 
iJbeir  joys  and  sorrows,  and  all  of  them  forming  ds  it  were  one 
soul.  Figitire  to  yourself,  I  say,  this  pleasing  scene,  and  tell 
me  whether  tlie  entertainment  must  not  have  b^en  divine* 
How  did  friendship  here  display  her  glories  in  the  highest  per* 
fection !— Further, 

Particular  intimacies  are  sometimes  formed  in  families  be^^ 
tween  brothers  and  sist^s,  or  others,  which  open  the  way  to  a 
freedom  of  religious  discourse  scarce  to  be  expected  in  a  larger 
company.  The  religion  of  the  heart  is  of  a  shy,  mOdest,  ^nd 
reserved  complezion.^^  retires  from  public  view,  and  in  Qiany 
instances  cjin  hardfy  be  prevailed  on  to  disclose  itself  to  bosom 
friends.  But  sometimes,  as  I  said,  it  so  happens  that  two  oi^ 
three  in  a  house  can  be  more  free  with  one  another  on  these 
matters  than  with  any  besides.  And  the  effect  of  such  freedom 
to  solve  their  mutual  doubts,  alleviate  their  troubles,  heighten 
their  joys,  and  unite  their  afiections,  is  considerable.  You  shall 
see  them,  in  some  retired  room  or  solitary  walk,  laying  open 
their  most  secret  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  thereby  relieving 
themselves  of  a  burden  that  would  otherwise  be  unsupportable  | 
or  else  pouring  into  each  other's  bosoms  pleasures  which  are 
heightened  by  being  communicated.  Friendships  of  this  sort 
have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  Virtue  has  thus, 
in  a. course  of  time,  been  drawn  from  concealment  into  public 
view.  Religion  in  its  infant  state  has  been  nursed  and  rearedt 
And  modest  youth  have  been  prepared  for  important  services  in 
life. — One  more  expression  of  domestic  friendship  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  and  that  is, 
5.  And  lastly,  Bejoicing  in  one  another* s  welfare^ 

a  Matt,  sviii.  HXi 
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Where  love  prevails  there  is  an  union  of  interest,  and  ivheM 
interest  is  united,  the  joys  as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  one  party 
aire  felt  by  the  other :  they  are  the  joint  stock  of  both.  Where- 
fore, in  a  family  of  love,  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  every  indi* 
vidual  are  in  continual  circulation  through  the  house.  And,  as 
we  have  observed  of  the  former,  that  they  are  alleviated,  so  it  is 
true  of  the  latter,  that  they  are  heightened  by  being  communis 
cated.  It  is  impossible  that  each  one  should  have  a  hearty  af* 
fection  for  the  other,  and  not  be  gratified  by  every  agreeable  cir- 
cumstance  that  turns  up  in  their  favour.  Now  this  being  the 
case,  a  large  family  of  the  character  we  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  sure  of  enjoying  a  considerable  degree  of  happiness.  For 
it  is  mnch  if  some  one  does  not  possess  health,  ease,  pleasure, 
honour,  or  some  other  blessing,  either  temporal  or  spiritual; 
and  the  rest,  having  a  hearty  good-will  to  him,  must  of  conse* 
quence  be  sharers  with  him  in  these  blessings.,  But  if  they  all 
possess  some  this  and  some  that  enjoyment,  how  happy  must 
they  make  one  another  by  a  mutual  participation  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  good  !  And  how  must  the  pleasure  resulting^ from 
the  very  exchange  augment  the  happiness !  Indeed,  the  happi- 
ness would  be  too  great  for  the  present  life,  if  there  were  not  a 
seasonable  intermixture  of  occasional  pains  and  sorrows.  • 

Here  imagination  might  present  many  pleasing  scenes  to  our 
view  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  master  of  the  family  to  have  met  with  some  unexpected  suc- 
cess in  his  worldly  affairs.  Providence  smiles  on  his  prudent 
schemes  and  honest  labours,  and  pours  a  rich  variety  of  wealth 
into  his  grateful  bosom.  The  e£fect  is  not  only  felt  in  the  li- 
beral supply  which  every  branch  of  the  family  receives,  but  in 
the  cheerfulness  that  appears  on  all  their  countenances.  Penury 
driven  out  of  doors,  and  with  it  the  anxieties  it  occasions,  joys 
succeed  which  are  the  common  lot  of  the  whole  house.  If  any 
one  of  them,  brought  down  by  sickness  to  the  gates  of  death,  is 
restored  to  health,  how  do  they  all  exult  in  the  event !  The 
tidings  are  instantly  told  by  their  happy  looks,  and  their  congra- 
tulatory embraces.  <^  We  had  just  lost  ourfathcr,  our  mother, 
or  our  child ;  but  Providence  has  given  him  back  again  into  our 
arms,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad."  If  a  new  alliance  is  formed, 
•^  daughter  given  in  marriage,  or  a  son  agreeably  settled  in  life  ; 
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the  house  resonnds  with  festivity,  and  the  happy  youiig  people 
are  crowned  with  a  thousand  good  wishes  and  prayers  from  every 
quarter.  If  a  prodigal,  that  has  disgraced  his  family,  and  made 
them  wretched  by  his  folly  and  sin,  returns  to  his  duty;  a  flood 
of  joy  pours  in  upon  them.  The  fatted  calf  is  killed,  they  eat, 
drink,  and  are  merry :  for,  say  they.  Our  brot/ier  W€U  dead,  and 
is  alive  again  ;  was  lost  and  is  found  a.  To  a  house  that  fears 
God,  what  pleasure  must  it  afford,  to  see  this  or  that  member  of 
it,  that  had  been  thoughtless  about  his  best  interests,  become 
wise  unto  salvation  !  Or  to  see  this  or  that  person  who  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  sadness  on  account  of  his  future  state,  emerge 
thence  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet  and  refined  pleasures  of 
religion ! 

But  besides  these  more  considerable  instances  of  the  divine 
favour  and  goodness,  which  create  general  pleasure  in  a  fiimily, 
there  are  joys  of  a  lesser  kind  which  are  in  continual  drculation 
— agreeable  feelings,  I  mean,  excited  by  their  mutual  pleasant 
looks,  cheerful  wcnrds,  and  good-natured  actions.  When  all  are 
aiming  to  banish  melancholy,  and  to  make  one  another  happy, 
and  the  salutary  aim  is  every  moment  to  be  read  in  their  coun- 
tenances, gesture,  and  language ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  ap» 
prehension  of  this  should  fail  of  creating  pleasure  in  each  bosom* 
And  thus  pleasure  accumulates  on  pleasure,  and  all  is  the  result 
of  this  domestic  friendship  we  are  recommending.  How  good 
then  and  feasant  is  ii/or  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity/ 

PART  III. 

Having  considered  the  grounds^  and  enumerated  some  among 
many  others  of  the  pleasing  expressions  of  domestic  friendship, 
such  as.  Forbearance^  Sympathyy  Assistance^  Conversation^  and 
a  mutual  exchange  qfjoysj  it  remains  that  we  now. 

Thirdly,  Subjoin  a  few  directions  for  the  cherishing  and 
promoting  this  hearty  good-will  in  the  several  members  of  a  fa* 
mily  towards  each  other. 

1.  Let  the  interest  of  the  whole  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  part. 

This  principle,  founded  in  the  truest  reason,  should  be  regard- 
ed in  all  social,  especially  domestic,  connections.  The  interest, 
at  least  the  imaginary  interest,  of  one  in  a  family  oftep  clashes 

a  Lake  ty,  S». 
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>i^ith  the  welfare  of  the  whoIe«  This  i$  the  case  whea  an  indiv^ 
claal  is  set  upon  gratifying  his  passion  for  personal  ease,  pleasure, 
and  emolument ;  and  declines  all  active  and  painfttl  exertions 
&r  the  general  good.  Such  conduct  may  involve  the  whole 
house  in  ruin  :  it  will  however  most  certainly  prove  a  great  ob- 
struction to  its  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  maxim  we 
have  laid  down  be  regarded,  and  individuals  are  disposed  to  deny 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  to  exert  all  their  ability 
to  promote  their  welfare ;  the  general  fund  of  happiness  will  be 
augmented,  and  the  (^posite  evils  resulting  from  a  selfish  tem- 
per prevented.  \ 

But  to  give  effect  to  this  maxim  something  further  is  neces*\ 
sary  than  coolly  proving  its  reasonableness.  We  must  endeavour 
to  inspire  one  another  with  a  generous  benevolent  spirit.  Social 
feelings  are  exquisitely  soft  and  pleasing.  Happy  man  whose 
bosom  glows  with  love  to  all  his  fellow-creatures,  especially  those  \ 
to  whom  he  is  thus  nearly  allied  !  How  can  a  human  heart  be  \ 
an  utter  stranger  to  this  passion  !  How  can  the  several  members 
of  a  family  be  indifferent  to  each  other's  welfare  !  How  can  any 
one  be  so  entirely  wrapt  up  in  himself,  as  to  prefer  a  little  per- 
sonal gratification  to  the  content  and  happiness  of  the  whole ! 
Such  atemper  as  this  is  base  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  all  idea  of  friendship.  It  is  inimical  to  all  social 
Connections.  And  it  renders  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  all  the 
benefits  of  society.  He  who  is  of  this  cast  is  rather  a  brute  than 
a  man,  and  is  rather  to  be  shunned  with  horror  than  tolerated 
by  candour. 

But  it  were  easy  to  prove,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
view,  that  public  interest  is  in  effect  private  interest :  that  is, 
public  interest  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  private  interest.  He 
therefore  who  studies  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  studies  the  wel- 
fare of  every  part,  and  of  consequence  his  own  welfare.  And 
by  pursuing  his  own  welfare,  in  this  connection  with  that  of 
others,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  secure  his  object  than  if  his 
attention  were  wholly  fixed  to  hi^x^self.  Besides,  the  personal 
good  he  thus  gains  is  mightily  enhanced  in  its  value  by  its  being 
intermingled  with  the  general  good.  How  sweet  and  enlivening 
to  an  ingenuous  mind  those  joys  which  are  shared  in  common 
with  others !  The  force  of  this  argument,  addressed  you  sec  to 
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sdf4ntere6t,  every  one  must  feel.  Let  parents  then  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants^be  persuaded  all 
of  them  to  look  not  on  their  oum  things^  as  the  apostle  expresses 
it^butalsoonthe  things  of  others  a*  Forego,  Sirs,  this  and  the 
other  advantage  of  a  private  kind  for  the  good  of  the  whole,^ 
and  depend  upon  it  you  will  in  the  end  be  the  gainers  thereby. 
2.  Let  the  affairs  of  the  family  be  conducted  with  regnlarity,i 
and  every  one  not  only  know  bia  proper  station  but  be  content- 
ed with  it. 
/  As  tranquillity,  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness  are  ideas 

intimately  connected  with  friendship,  so  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote these  pleasures  is  of  use  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
band  of  domestic  union.  In  all  ^societies  there  are  businesses 
of  various  kinds  to  be  transacted.  Every  one  has  his  depart- 
ment of  service,  and  upon  a  due  attention  to  it  depends  not 
only  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  but  the  comfort  of  every  indi- 
vidual. So  it  is  in  families.  To  the  master  it  belongs  to  su- 
perintend the  general  interests  of  the  house,  and  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  its  laws  and  orders.  The  office  of  the  mistress  is  to 
look  after  her  household  affairs,  and  see  every  thing  conducted 
with  prudence  and  economy.  The  children  have  each  of  them 
their  duty,  and  the  servants  theirs*  No  one  should  invade  the 
province  of  another,  but  all  know  the  part  they  have  to  act ;  how 
this  and  that  business  is  to  be  done,  and  the  fit  season  for  it. 
And  as  Providence  has  destined  every  one  to  his  proper  station 
in  the  family,  pointing  out  to  each  his  duty  by  the  age,  charac- 
ter, abilities,  and  rank  he  holds ;  so  every  one  should  make  up 
bis  mind  to  his  particular  station,  not  envying  those  above  him, 
or  carrying  it  haughtily  towards  those  beneath  him.  Matters 
thus  conducted,  the  affairs  of  the  house  will  go  on  smoothly  and 
prosperously,  each  will  have  his  share  of  tranquillity  and  plea- 
sure, and  so  the  happy  union  of  the  whole  every  day  acquire 
additional  firmness.  Thus  order  will  beget  peace,  peace  con- 
tentment, contentment  happiness,  and  happiness,  union  and  love* 
A  house  divided  against  itself,  says  our  Saviour,  cannot  stand  b* 
But  what  is  it  that  creates  division  ?  Noi;  merely  the  fiercer  pas- 
sions of  malevolence  and  resentment.  Sedition,  in  these  lesser 
as  well  as  larger  communities,  is  often  the  fruit  of  raal-admini- 

aFbil.  iL  ^  6  Mttt.  xii.  3d. 
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stration  in  those  whose  business  it  is  to  govern,  and  of  sloth 
and  discontent  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey.  If  no  order 
is  observed  in  a  family,  and  none  are  disposed  to  attehd  regu- 
larly to  their  duty,  who  can  wonder  that  in  this  lawless  state  of 
domestic  society  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  peevishness  should 
spring  up,  and  before  it  is  long  ripen  into  animosity,  factioni 
and  ruin  ? — And  this  leads  me, 

3.  To  inculcate  the  great  duty  of  every  one's  endeavouring 
to  get  the  due  command  of  his  temper. 

Self-government  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  wel&re  of 
society  in  general,  and  to  a  man's  own  personal  honour  and  hap- 
piness in  particular.  But  we  are  here  speaking  of  it  in  refer- 
ence to  domestic  peace  and  friendship.  Suppose  self-conceit 
and  obstinacy  to  prevail  in  a  family,  how  tremendous  must  be 
the  effect !  Each  one,  fully  persuaded  he  is  right,  will  at  ail 
events  have  his  way*  The  master  angrily  insists  that  the  chil- 
dren and  servants  shall  in  every  instance  submit ;  and  they  again, 
losing  sight  of  the  duty  they  owe  the  master,  think  it  hard  that 
their  will  should  not  in  this  or  that  case  be  complied  with. 
Their  will  is  opposed — ^they  rebel— *and  what  is  the  result?  Can 
we  be  at  a  loss  one  moment  to  determine?  The  spark  kindles 
into  a  flame,  the  flame  spreads  through  the  house,  and,  if  pru- 
dence and  good-nature  do  not  immediately  interpose  to  check 
its  progress,  a  total  and  terrible  conflagration  ensues. 

Friendship  is  the  generous  ofispring  of  wisdom,  humanity, 
and  religion.  It  is  a  plant  of  tender  growth,  and  must  be  cul- 
tivated with  attention  and  care.  The  sharp  winds  of  froward- 
ness  and  self-will,  if  not  guarded  against,  will  nip  it  in  the 
bud.  Sincere  and  prudent  friends,  therefore,  will  see  it  their 
interest  to  submit  to  one  another  in  many  points  wherein  their 
judgments  differ.  They  will  submit  upon  the  wise  and  salutary 
principle,  that,  though  the  measure  is  wrong,  the  inconvenience 
of  it  had  better  be  endured  than  a  good  understanding  hazard- 
ed. And  ought  not  such  reasoning  to  prevail  in  families? 
Should  not  every  member  of  the  house  be  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  opinion  and  inclination  of  the  rest,  sensible  that  the  con- 
sequence of  obstinately  adhering  to  his  own  pleasure,  may  be 
infinitely  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  ?  As  a  ha- 
bit of  yielding  is  truly  glorious  to  him  who  has  acquired  it>  so 
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it  is  fruitfiil  of  the  most  noble  and  happy  contequences  to  those 
about  him.  It  efiPecCually  prevents  disunion,  and  draws  the 
silken  kn6t  of  friendship  so  close  that  no  art  can  unloose  it* 
The  frequent  sacrifice  of  pique  and  ill-humour,  if  mutual,  will 
beget  such  passionate  love  to  one  another  as  no  attempt  from 
the  demon  of  discord  can  subdue.  The  children  will  love  even 
to  dirtraction  the  parents  that  can  now  and  then  relax  their  au- 
thority, and  yidd,  or  jit  least  seem  to  yield,  to  their  opinions  and 
persuasions.  Such  conduct  too  will  bind  servants,  ingenuous 
servants  I  mean,  more  firmly  to  their  master's  interest  than  the 
strongest  cords  of  rigour  and  authority.  But  at  the  same  time  it, 
should  be  carefully  remembered,  that  the  age,  character,  and  sta- 
tion of  those  who  preside,  entitle  their  opinion  upon  every  mat- 
ter to  greater  respect  than  that  of  any  inferior.  Indeed  thd 
peace  of  a  family  requires  in  most  cases  an  absolute  submission  to 
their  opinion,  when  such  submission  is  insisted  on.  And  I  may 
add,  that  the  mistaken  opinion  of  superiors,  in  most  instances, 
ought  rather  to  be  acquiesced  in  than  the  authority  of  the  house 
disputed,  its  order  deranged,  and  its  tranquillity  invaded. 

If  then  there  be  any  thing  desirable  and  important  in  do- 
mestic union,  let  us  be  persuaded,  each  one  of  us,  to  restrain, 
corretty  and  subdue  our  natural  tempers.  Let  us  take  pains  to 
that  end.  Let  us  guard  against  every  expression  of  peevish- 
ness and  frctfulness,  and  particularly  the  rugged  iil-natured 
efforts  of  obstinacy  and  self-will.  Let  us  consider  with  our- 
selves the  real  glory  we  shall  gain  by  submitting,  the  great 
utility  of  every  act  of  self-denial  to  the  purpose  of  meliorating 
our  tempers,  and  the  essential  service  we  shall  render  our  fa- 
milies by  our  meekness  and  forbearance. — The  last  particular 
of  advice  to  be  proposed  is, 
'    4.  To  make  religion  our  grand  object. 

The  favourable  aspect  which  religion  bears  to  damestio 
friendship  must  strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  Nor  do  I 
know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end,  when  I  attempt  to  dis* 
play  its  excellencies  in  their  reference  to  the  matter  before  us. 
It  teaches  us,  that  God  is  love,  that  man  was  formed  for  so- 
ciety, that  disunion  is  one  of  the  main  evils  resulting  from  our 
apostacy,  that  our  Saviour  came  down  from  heaven  to  recon- 
<rile  us  not  only  to  God  but  to  on^  another,  to  create  peace  on 
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earth  and  good*»will  among  men,  td  break  down  tbe  Uiddl^i  Wall 
of  partition  between  us,  and  to  make  those,  who  had  been  atrant* 
gers  and  foreigners  to  each  other,  fellow-citizens  and  members 
of  the  household  of  God.  These  great  truths  it  holds  up  to 
our  view,  possessing  us  of  every  possible  arguDaent  to  dissuade 
us  from  wrath,  bitterness,  and  malevolence,  and  of  every  ima- 
ginable motive  to  dispose  us  to  the  practice  of  forbearancci 
gentleness,  and  love.  It  remonstrates  against  otir  angry  pas* 
sions,  and  pleads  with  out  tender  and  social  feeling^  by  the 
bowels  of  Christ  and  ail  that  matchless  love  which  induced  him 
to  endure  the  greatest  evils,  in  order  to  restore  to  us  this  the 
greatest  good,  friendship.  It  ptesents  us  with  the  noblest  ei^- 
amples  of  families  in  earlier  and  later  titnes,  which  hive  been 
rendered  truly  happy,  and  have  acquired  no  small  honour,  by 
paying  a  due  attention  to  its  sacred  dictates.  It  leads  us  into 
the  tents  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the  colleges  of  the  Israelitish 
prophets,  and  the  habitations  of  the  primitive  Christiaas ;  and 
exhibits  therein  such  pleasing  scenes  of  domestic  dmplicity) 
concord,  and  love,  as  canpot  fail  of  charming  every  heart  that 
possesses  the  least  degree  of  sensibility*  And  having  thus  en- 
tertained us  here  on  earth  in  the  houses  of  a  Laaatua  at  Be- 
thany,  a  Priscilla  and  Aquila  at  Corinth,  an  elect  Lady,  and  an 
hospitable  Gaius;  it  conducts  us  to  the  fair  mansions  abovci 
Irhere  God  the  Father  dwells,  of  whom  the  whole  famil}^  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named  ;  where  Christ  the  elder  brother  of 
the  house  appears  in  all  his  glory,  and  where  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-born  are  all  united  in  the  sweet 
bands  of  domestic  friendship — bands  which  neither  sin  nor  Sa« 
tan  shall  ever  tear  asunder. 

Do  we  then  wish  to  enjoy  this  inestimable  blessing  in  the 
tents  Providence  has  pitched  for  us  here  on  earth  ?  Let  us  wel- 
come the  noble  gUest  I  have  been  describing  into  our  heatts, 
give  him  the  most  cheerful  entertainment  there,  and  suffer  hiA 
never  to  depart  thence.  To  the  sceptre  of  religion  let  us  ob- 
lige all  our  angry,  self-willed,  and  discordant  passions  to  bow^ 
to  its  authority  let  us  render  uncontrolled  obedience,  and  its 
&vour  let  us  cultivate  as  the  chiefest  good.  So  Will  peace  be 
within  our  wallsj  and  prosperity  within  our  dwellings.  And 
so  will  our  frieuds  and  neighbours,  while  they  are  the  wit- 
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nesses  of  our  Happiness,  say,  *  Behold,  ho  v  good  ^d  how  plea- 
sant it  is  for  brethren  to  dw«ll  together  in  utiity%  It  is  like 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  hit 
garments*  As  the  dow  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  de- 
scended upon  the  rooontains  of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  com* 
manded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore/ 

Let  us  now  close  the  whole  with  a  few  reflections. 

1.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  divine  Providence  is  admira- 
ble in  so  disposing  things,  as  that  men  should  be  naturally  and 
almost  necessarily  led  into  the  enjoyment  of  this  great  blessing 
of  domestic  friendship. 

Man  was  made  (or  society,  and  friendship  is  the  noblest  cor- 
dial of  human  life.  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  to  love 
one  another,  and  were  the  original  dictates  of  nature  duly  at- 
tended to,  malevolence  and  contention  would  have  no  existence 
in  our  world.  But  alas !  the  complaint  we  often  hear  is  too 
true,  that  there  is  little  friendship  among  mankind  at  large* 
Domestic  connections  however,  depraved  as  human  nature  is^ 
oblige  men  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  be  friendly  to  each  other. 
And  though  there  may  possibly  be  many  houses  where  the  de-* 
mon  of  strife  hath  erected  his  standard,  and  scatters  destruction 
around  him,  yet  friendship  reigns  in  all  its  glory  in  some  happy 
habitations,  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  it  in  most. 

Now  this  is  owing  to  that  wise  arrangement  of  Providence 
we  have  been  considering.  God  has  so  formed. men  as  that 
they  cannot  subsist  otherwise  than  in  domestic  connections. 
These  relations  are  the  fruit  of  his  will  and  appointment :  and 
tending,  as  they  directly  and  powerfully  do,  to  the  great  object 
of  uniting  in  the  most  harmonious  bands  parents  and  children^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants,  the  host  and  hit 
guest,  they  afford  a  striking  proof  of  his  infinite  benignity. 
Thus  has  he  alleviated  the  evils  incident  to  human  life,  and 
mingled  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  with  the  toils  and  troubles' 
men  are  destined  to  eudure  in  their  journey  through  this  world« 
Go  we  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  or  the  more  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe,  we  find  these  little  communities  sub- 
sisting in  much  the  same  manicr,  and  enjoying  family  plea- 
sures ip  preity  nearly  the  sam^  proportion. .   The  reverse  of  ^ 


which  would  in  aU  probability  be  the  case^  if  the  inlli^rests  of 
individuals  were  not  thus  combined,  and  nature  did  liot  lead 
them  by  any  invincible  kind  of  instinct  into  these  friendly  as- 
sociations. 

2.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  grounds  of  domes- 
tic firiendship  are  laid  in  nature,  so  divine  revelation  affords  all 
imaginable  support  and  encouragement  to  an  institution  which 
is  thus  manifestly  of  God. 

Nature  and  the  Bible  are,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  every^ 
other,  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  The  doctrines,  pre^ 
cepts,  and  histories  of  holy  writ  all  tend  to  promote  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  among  men  :  but  they  bear  an  aspect  pecu-* 
liarly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  domestic  life,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  other  social  connections. 

Families  are  here  announced  as  societies  which  God  hath  es** 
tablished  for  the  noblest  purposes  both  civil  and  religious.  The 
duties  of  men  in  this  relation  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  enforced 
by  various  motives.  The  blessed  God,  in  allusion  to  this  first 
arrangement  of  nature,  is  described  as  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  taking  the  most  tender  care  of  his  children,  bearing  with 
them,  forgiving  them,  conversing  with  them,  and  providing  in 
a  thousand  ways  for  their  support  and  happiness.  Men  are  ad- 
dressed as  brethren  of  one  another,  and  on  this  ground  exhorted 
to  the  various  duties  of  tender  love,  sympathy,  and  friendship. 
In  the  character  too,  of  servants,  they  are  admonished  to  all 
those  offices  which  they  owe  to  God  their  divine  Master,  and  to 
the  children  of  his  family.  The  patriarchs  with  their  numerous 
descendants  are  held  up  to  our  view  in  this  relation,  discharging 
the  duties  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  domestic  life.  The  Is- 
raelites are  described  as  one  family,  collected  under  the  wing  of 
Jehovah  their  Father,  and  served  by  angels  and  ministering  spi- 
rits, sent  forth  to  defend  and  bless  them.  Under  this  figurative 
idea  the  church  of  Christ  is  represented,  and  their  numerous 
duties,  honours,  and  privileges,  placed  in  the  most  inviting  and 
pleasing  light.  And  from  earth  the  Scriptures  lead  us  up  to 
heaven,  and  shew  us  the  blessed  God,  in  all  the  charms  of  an 
indulgent  parent,  encircled  by  his  numerous  offspring,  for  ever 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  f<*vour,  and  the  ravishing  delights 
of  domestic  society.     So  well  does  the  language  of  inspiration 
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agree  with  that  of  nature,  in  regard  of  the  grounds  of  family 
union  and  friendship  J 

And  this  agreement  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  no  in-« 
considerable  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation^ 
Let  the  man  who  has  attentively  read  his  Bible  say,  whether  it 
is  not  the  object  of  this  boo^,  having  first  consulted  the  essen*' 
tial  interest  of  individuals,  to  promote  and  cherish  by  the  roost 
powerful  arguments  that  domestic  union  which  nature  inculcates* 
He  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  this  sacred  volume,  instead  of 
tearing  asunder  these  sweet  and  pleasant  bands  of  society,  will 
feel  himself  disposed  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.-r- Which  leads  me  to  observe, 

3.  And  lastly,  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  derange  thia 
original  constitution  of  nature  is  highly  offensive  to  God,  and 
big  with  the  most  fatal  miseries  to  mankind. 

That  form  of  government,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  endangers 
the  happiness,  security,  and  existence  of  domestic  society,  is  a 
hold  invasion  on  the  rights  of  nature.  Despotism,  by  depriv* 
ing  men  of  their  liberty  and  property,  or  at  least  rendering  the 
possession  of  them  insecure  and  precarious,  is  guilty  of  this 
great  evil ;  and  is  therefore  an  offence  against  the  supreme  will 
and  authority  of  God.  Both  profane  and  sacred  history  have  told 
us,  in  lines  written  with  blood,  what  havoc  has  been  made  on 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  domestic  life  by  an  insatiable  lust  of 
power.  See  the  house  of  the  peasant  laid  waste,  the  mansioq 
of  the  more  wealthy  torn  from  its  foundation,  families  dispersed, 
and  their  very  names  obliterated  !  What  a  curse  on  mankind  is 
war !  and  how  tremendous  an  account  have  they  to  give,  whoy 
to  gratify  their  ambition,  cruelly  sport  with  the  rights  of  man-r 
kind,  and  impiously  subvert  these  little  communities,  which  owe 
their  existence  and  establishment  to  the  peculiar  attention  and 
regards  of  the  merciful  God  ! 

But  it  is  not  only  the  lawless  ambition  and  cruelty  of  princes 
that  we  have  here  to  complain  of.  There  are  doctrines,  too, 
which  tend  to  divide  mankind,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families^ 
and  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of  domestic  society.  We 
cannot  enumerate  them  particularly:  there  are  two  however 
that  must  not  be  omitted — The  celibacy  of  the  Romish  church 
on  the  one  hand — and  the  unnatural  and  unfriendly  doctrine  of 
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polygamy  on  the  other.  The  former  of  these  tends  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  domestic  society,  and  the  latter  to  the  total  derange^* 
ment  and  subversion  of  all  its  pleasures.  Had  these  doctrines 
been  found  in  the  Bible,  the  enemies  of  revelation  would  not 
have  failed  to  apply  them  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  authen- 
ticity into  questionf  They  would  have  set  nature  and  Christi- 
anity at  variance,  and  not  doubted  but  in  the  scuffle  the  latter 
would  suffer  disgrace,  if  not  total  ruin.  But  it  is  a  fact  which 
we  have  already  asserted,  and  will  again  affirm,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  is  an  advocate  not  only  for  personal  but  domestic 
friendship.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  met  with  here  to  discounte- 
nance that  first  great  law  of  nature  which  leads  mankind  into 
conjugal  union,  and  possesses  them  of  all  the  sweet  and  rational 
pleasures  that  result  thence.  On  the  contrary,  Antichrist  is 
described  when  he  comes,  2i&  forbidding  men  to  marryy  andthus 
offering  violence  to  the  express  command  of  God  a. — Nor  is 
there  a  word  to  be  met  with  to  authorize  the  practice  of  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  which,  were  it  to  prevail,  would .  degrade  the 
softer  sex  from  that  rank  which  Providence  meant  they  should 
hold  in  the  intellectual  world,  would  give  vigour  to  the  cause  of 
despotism  and  tyranny,  and  convert  the  house  our  text  so  sweetly 
describes,  into  a  horrid  scene  of  anarchy  and  wretchedness* 
What  then  are  they  doing  who  maintain  these  doctrines,  and 
endeavour  to  propagate  them  in  the  world  ?  They  are  sapping 
the  foundation  of  a  most  beautiful  superstructure  which  God 
himself  has  raised.  Or  if  they  suffer  it  to  stand,  instead  of  say- 
ing, as  our  Saviour  commanded  his  disciples  to  say,  Pectce  be  to 
this  housey  they  bid  detraction,  envy,  malice,  strife,  and  every 
evil  work  enter  into  it. 

In  fine,  all  that  conduct  in  individuals  that  tends  to  dissolve 
relations  which  God  has  established,  to  set  similar  characters  at 
variance,  to  confound  the  interests  and  disturb  the  repose  of  fa- 
milies, and  thereby  to  increase  and  magnify  human  evils;  is 
highly  criminal,  and  will  not  fail,  as  the  Scriptures  assure  us^ 
to  bring  down  the  righteous  judgments  of  Heaven  on  those  who 
are  impenitently  guilty  of  it.  Let  us  then  be  persuaded  to 
contribute  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  the  promoting-that  union 
among  families  here  on  earth,  which  is  both  a  pleasing  emblem 

a  I  Tim.  iv.  3.  . 
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iDbd  bappy  omen  of  that  everlasting  friendship  which  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  all  the  family  of  God,  in  the  house  which  their  Fa- 
ther hath  prepared  for  them  in  the  world  above* 
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HOSPITALITY. 

i  Pet,  IV.  9.— l/^c  hospitality  me  to  another ^  without  grudg-' 

ing. 

W  HEN  the  qhurch  of  Christ  is  held  up  to  our  view,  as  it  fre-* 
quently  is  in  Scripture,  under  the  notion  of  a  Household,  the 
first  idea  that  strikes  our  attention  is  that  of  Friendships  How 
iweet  the  harmony  that  prevails,  or  ought  to  prevail,  in  the  fa- 
mily of  which  God  is  the  Father,  Christ  the  elder  brother,  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  the  children,  and  angels  the  servants  I 
But,  this  idea  dismissed,  that  which  succeeds  to  it  is  HospitaU" 
ty.  The  doors  of  this  house  which  God  hath  built,  and  not 
inah,  are  thrown  open,  every  stranger  that  enters  meets  with  a 
hearty  welcome ;  yea,  the  servants  are  sent  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  to  compel  men  to  come  in  a.  Such  is  the  be- 
nignity of  the  great  householder,  and  such  the  generosity  that 
breathes  through  the  gracious  invitations  of  the  gospel !  Can  it 
be  wondered  then,  that  the  first  ministers  of  this  gospel,  having 
delivered  their  message,  and  persuaded  men  to  come  and  partake 
of  this  the  noblest  entertainment;  should  exhort  the  happy 
guests,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  to  use  hospitality  one  to 
another^  without  grudging  ?  The  apostle  Peter  had  been  often 
fed  at  the  table  of  his  divine  Master,  the  bounty  he  there  par- 
took of  had  kindled  an  inextinguishable  flame  of  charity  in  his 
breast,  and  that  flame  ho  ardently  wished  to  communicate  to 
every  bosom  that  shared  the  same  bounty  with  him.  May  this 
flame  be  kindled  in  each  of  our  hearts  ! 

'  a  LttkexiV.  23, 
voiSWi.  K 
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'  We  haVe  discoursed  at  large  of  the  Frieodsfaip  wbich  fktf^i, 
to  prevail  iu  Christian  families,  and  are  naturally  led  firom> 
thence  to  recommeDd  the  duty  of  Hospitality.  The  connection; 
of  the  words  chosen  for  this  purpose,  merits  our  particular  at- 
tention. The  apostle  had  reprobated  in  very  severe  terms  the 
kind  of  hospitality,  falsely  so  called,  which  obtained  among  the 
pagans — their  excess  ofwiney  reveilingSj  banquetings^  and  ab(H 
minable  idolatries.  Of  the  Christians  these  pagan»  were  used 
to  speak  in  the  most  reproachful  manner,  hecause  they  ran  noC 
with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot  But,  says  the  apostle, 
these  miserable  debauchees  who  laugh  at  your  temperance,  shall 
shortly  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  him  that  is  ready  t(f 
judge  t/ie  quick  and  the  dead.  For,  to  this  purpose  was  the 
gospel  preached  to  the  Gentiles  who  were  dead  in  sin,  as  well 
as  to  you  f  that  such  of  f hem  ad  aif e  recovered  from  this  wretch- 
ed st£fte,^  however  Judged  and  reyilied  like  you  by  their  fbri^Qr 
companions,  might  henceforth  live  a  truly  »pifitiial  and  divine 
life  a.  So'  he  goes  on  to  remind  Christians,  that  there  will 
quickly  be  an  end  to  ail  the  vain  pleasures  and  concerns  of  the. 
present  life ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  sober  and  watch 
unto  prayer.  And  above  all  things,  adds  he,  be  careful  to  main- 
tain fervent  love  to  one  anjother ;  for  hve  will  eever  a  mtdtikide 
of  sins:  it  will  induce  you  to  find  out  thie  best  excttee  you  cai^ 
for  the  sins  of  others^  and  will  encourage  a  cheerful  hope  in  youi^ 
breasts,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  you  shall  obtain  foav 
givencss  for  your  own  numberless  errors  and  failings*  And 
thus  is  the  admonition  in  our  text  introduced — Use  hospitality 


a  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  deterlbitiillf  ibe  true  tense  of  tliStf  {mw 
sage.  Some  have  supposed,  that  by  thenb  that  are  dead  the  apostle  n&eanf  suclk 
Christians  as  then  sujQfered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  that  the 
sense  is,  "  the  gospel  brought  good  tidings  to  them,  for  it  assured  them  that 
however  their  bodies  were  condemned  by  men  to  d'eafh,  th^ir  imm'ortal  spirits 
should  live  together  with  God  in  heaven."  Some  render  the  words  thnsy  **  Ta 
4b is  purpose  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them  that  are  dead  in  sin,  diat  they 
who  are  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  live  a  sensual  life,  may  be  con« 
deinned ;  and  they  who  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  a  holy  life^ 
may  live,  that  is,  be  finally  saved.**  Some  think  there  is  a  reference  here  to 
eh.  iii.  19.  and  understand  the  apostle  to  speak  of  antediluvian  sinners,  hereoa 
founding  an  opinion  respecting  the  salvation  of  some  of  them. 

See  Wolf.  Cur€e  PhUolog.  Dgd,  in  he.  kc 
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ojfe  id  another^  without  grudging.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Though 
we  wish  to  confinn  you  in  youif  just  abhorrence  of  the  intem- 
perate mirth  and  jollity  of  wicked  men,  we  do  not  mean  that- 
3roa  should  be  morose,  gloomy,  and  selfish.  No.  Enjoy  the 
good  which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  you,  and  be  generous 
and  hospitable  to  one  another.'^ 

Use  hospitcdity^  dr,  be  ye  hospitable,  that  is,  be  ye  laVers  of 
strangers  a :  be  well  disposed  to  them,  receive  them  into  your 
Houses,  entertain  them  there,  shew  them  all  the  kindness  in 
your  powen  As  strangers  the  apostle  had  described  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  this  epistle,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  i  and  that  was  the  proper  description  of  the  Jews  scat^^ 
tered  through  the  Roman  provinces ;  they  were  strangers  in  re- 
gard of  Judca,  their  own  proper  cduntry.  But  that  is  notthov 
idea  here  intended :  the*  original  word  taken  by  itself  means 
strangers  in  general,  those  who  are  such  as  not  being  of  our 
house,  or  among  the  number  of  our  domestics.  A  particular 
regard,  indeed,  the  apostle  might  have  to  travellers,  persons 
who  came  from  remote  countries;  and  especially  those  who 
were  sent  out  by  the  churches  to  preach  t^he  gospel.  But  it  is, 
evident  his  views  are  extended  further,  for  he  adds.  Use  hospi^ 
tcdity  to  one  ctnother.  It  is  to  be  reciprocal  among  Christians, 
so  far  as  their  ability  will  admit.  And  it  is  to  be  practised 
without  grudging^  without  grumbling  b  j  in  the  most  easy, 
cheerful,  and  cordial  manner. — Now  in  order  to  set  this  subject 
of  Hospitality  in  its  proper  light,  we  must  consider  more  parti- 
cularly, 

FiitsT,  Of  whom  it  is- required  i 

Secondly,  To  whom  it  is  to  be  practised: 

Thirdly,  The  duty  itself:  and, 

Fourthly,  Our  obligations  to  it. 

First,  Let  us  enquire  of  whom  this  duty  of  Hospitality  is 
required. 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  the  principle  is  required  of  all,  but 
the  duty  itself  of  those  only  whose  circumstances  will  admit  of 
it.  Hospitality  is  a  species  of  charity  to  which  every  one  is 
not  competent.  But  the  temper  from  which  it  proceeds,  I 
mean  a  humane,  benevolent,  generous  temper ;  that  ought  to 

r2 
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prevail  in  every  Breast.  The  opposite  of  h^  a  private,  selE^i 
avaricious  disposition,  is  most  detestable.  No  one  in  whom  it 
predominates  can  be  a  Christian :  indeed  he  who  is  of  this  dia« 
meter  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man.  Where  thete  is  a 
propensity  to  covetousness,  (and  in  some  there  is  naturidly  n 
stronger  propensity  to  it  than  in  others)  reason  and  religion, 
teach  that  every  possible  endeavour  should  be  used  to  overcome 
it.  And  if  men  would  but  sit  down  and  consider,  how^  coak 
temptible  this  vice  renders  them  in  the  eye  both  of  God  and 
man,  how  effectually  it  defeats  all  those  noble  objects  of  general' 
good  which  ought  to  occupy  the  human  mind,  what  a  sure  source 
it  is  of  anxiety  and  wretchedness  to  him  in  whose  breast  it  pre- 
vails, and  the  absolute  uncertainty  both  of  the  acquisition  and 
continuance  of  worldly  wealth ;  if  men,  I  say,  would  duly  con-* 
sider  these  things,  methinks  the  tyranny  of  this  accursed  demoa 
in  their  breasts  would  be  shook,  if  not  totally  subdued.  But  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  general  reasonings  and  persuasions,  t» 
extricate  the  abject  slave  to  this  vice  from  his  chains.  The 
grace  of  God,  however,  will  ennoble  the  sordid  mind,  raise  the 
affections  from  low  and  grovelling  pursuits,  and  convert  a  base 
and  selfish  into  an  open  and  generous  spirit.  The  arguments 
which  the  gospel  proposes  to  this  end,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  convince  the  judgment  and  move  the  heart.  What  man 
who  believes  that  the  Son  of  God  from  pure  motives  of  com- 
passion assumed  humatif  nattrre,  and  suffered  the  vilest  death, 
to  save  him  from  the  greatest  n^iseries,  can  possibly  have  a- 
hard,  contracted,  unfeeling  heart !  Entering  into  the  spirit  of 
this  divine  truth,  and  having  his  infinitely  benevolent  Saviour 
in  full  view  before  his  eyes,  his  bosom  must  needs  catch  fire,  his 
whole  soul  dilate,  and  his  wide-extended  arms  embrace  all  his 
brethren  of  mankind.  Such  is  the  real  character  of  a  genuine 
Chdstian.  And  a  man  of  this  character,  if  he  has  it  in  his 
power,  will  he-hospitable. 

.  But  ability  is  the  principal  question  to  be  discussed  here. 
Some  are  miserably  poor,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
doors  should  be  thrown  open  to  entertain  strangers.  Yet  the 
cottage  of  a  peasant  may  exhibit  noble  specimens  of  hospi- 
tality. Here  distress  has  often  met  with  pity,  and  the  perse* 
cuted  an  asylum.     Nor  is  there  a  man  who  has  a  hpuse  to  sleep 
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ili»  bift  may  be  beh^olent  to  stiangers.  But' the  particular 
expressions  of  liberality  required  of  us  are  to  be  reguktitfd  by 
oiu*  eircumstancesy  of  which  we  shall  liereafter  more  largely 
9fesk*  In  the  mean  time,  as  it  is  the"  wish  of-  every  good  man 
to  have  it  in  liis  power  to  fall  in  with  the  admonition  in  our 
text ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  dwell  a  few  moments  on  two  virtues^ 
fif  the  last  importance  to  be  cultivated  to  that  end:  I  mean 
hdu^tty  and  Economy. 

Self-indalgence  is  the  bane  of  charity,  it  contracts  the  soul« 
and  makes  it  insensible  to  the  noble  feelings  of  generous  love* 
And  sloth,  the  usual  attendibit  of  self-indulgence,  though  it 
may  not  instantly  consume  a  man's  property;  yet  prevents  the 
improvement  of  it>  and  thereby  precludes  him  from  the  ability 
ef  gratifying  a  social  disposition.  Self-indulgence  and  sloth, 
therefore^  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Cheriih  in 
your  breasts.  Christians,  love  to  others.  Be  happy  in  the  idea 
of  their  happiness,  and  especially  in  that  of  being  yourselves 
the  instruments  of  promoting  it.  This  god-like  temper  will 
rouse  you  firom  the  soft  slumbers  of  ignominious  indolence,  aiid 
jirompt  you  to  exertions  that  will  quickly  put  it  in  your  power, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  at  once  hospitable  aiid  happy* 
The  man  who  is  urged  to  diligence  by  a  generous  spirit,  is 
iiore  likely  to  succeed  in  bis  affairs,  than  the  wretch  whose  ob^ 
jedt  is  to  hoard  up  what  he  gets,  or  at  best  to  consume  it  upon 
hiiaself.  His  generosity  will  give  vigour  to  his  faculties,  add 
spirit  to  his  exertions^  and  secure  him  the  favour  of  all  inge«. 
nuous  people  he  has  to  do  with.  And  as  his  affairs  prosper,  sd 
his  object,  the  gratification  of  this  noble  passion  for  doing 
good,  will  be  attained :  his  friends  nj^li  share  the  smiling  fruits 
of  hi^  hospitality,  and  he  feel  a  greater  pleasure  in  communicat- 
ing than  they  in  receiving  them.  For  U  is  more  blessed^  as  our 
Saviour  says,  to  gwe  than  to  receive  a. — Aquila  was  a  diligent 
man,  be  wrought  hard  at  the  occupation  of  tent-making,  God 
sacceeded  his  labours,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  entertaining  a 
Paul  and  an  ApoUos,  and  many  other  excellent  people  in  his 
house. 

But,  in  order  to  our  acquiring  an  ability  to  be  hospitable,  it 
U  necessary  that  we  should  be  pntdeht  as  well  as  industrious* 

a  Acts  XX*  3^' 
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Extravagance  is  very  nearly  as  inimical  to  this  duty  as  sloth :  (Ms 
prevents  our  obtaining  the  means  of  generosity,  that  deprives  us 
of  them  as  soon  as  we*possess  them.  Economy,  therefore,  is 
to  be  strictly  regarded.  How  the  line  is  to  be  dra>vn  betwe^ 
profusion  and  parsimony,  in  the  entertainmenta  we  make  for  our 
friends,  may  be  shewn  hereafter.  But  this  is  not  the  onfy 
thing,  economy  is  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  all  our 
affairs.  No  idle  unmeaning  expence  is.  to  be  incurred  by  any 
branch  of  the  family.  Waste  is  on  no  account  to  be  connived 
at  under  the  notion  of  plenty.  The  servants  are  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  the  daughters  to  be  bred  up  to  housewifery,  and  the 
prudent  eye  of  the  mistress  to  pervade  through  every  depart-* 
ment  of  her  ho,use.  From  such  an  unremitting  attention  to 
domestic  concerns  very  great  advantage  will  result  to  the  in- 
terests of  hospitdity.  The  saving  of  this  or  that  expence  upon 
ourselves,  and  the  ingenuously  managing  this  or  that  enter- 
tainment, so  that  it  shall  be  plentiful  and  yet  not  costly ;  will 
enable  us  to  receive  more  strangers  into  our  house  than  we 
otherwise  could. — Priscilla  we  may  be  sure  was  as  prudent  as 
her  husband  Aquila  was  industrious  :  for  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  been  so  hospitable,  as  it  appears  from  Scripture  his- 
tory they  were.  But,  without  referring  particularly  to  cha- 
racters of  this  sort,  such  as  Abigail,  Dorcas,  and  the  like ;  it 
shall  suffice  to  recommend  the  diligent  study  of  the  character 
of  the  virtuous  woman  in  the  Proverbs,  in  order  to  inspire  mis- 
tresses of  families  with  economy)  and  to  teach  them  its  impor? 
tance  to  the  object  before  us. 

Of  all  those  who  have  ability  this  duty  is  required.  But 
there  are  persons  of  certain  characters  and  stations  in  life  who 
are  more  especially  obliged  to  it:  as  particularly  magistrates 
and  others  in  civil  offices,  who  would,  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the 
public^  and  greatly  injure  their  usefulness,  were  they  not  to  ob- 
serve the  rites  of  hospitality.  But  those  whom  the  apostle 
seems  to  have  chiefly  in  his  eye  are  ministers,  and  such  private 
Christians  as  are  qualified  by  their  particular  offices  in  the 
church,  and  their  affluent  circumstances,  to  be  eminently  useful 
in  this  way.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  a  qualification  expressly 
required  of  a  Christian  bishop,  that  he  be  given  to  hospiUUiiy  a« 

a  1  Tim.  iU.  % 
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No  man  ought  to  take  upon  him  this  office  who  is  not  of  thai 
dii^silion:  for  with  what  an  lU  ^aee  would  he  enjoin  tha$ 
npon  others  to  whieh  he  is  himself  totally  averse !  And  ocear* 
»ons  for  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  liberality  are  not  in&ar 
quent,  as  their  houses  are  often  on  many  accounts  visited,  by 
persons  of  eveiy  rank  among  their  flock.  What  pity  but  thcjjf' 
were  all  in  a  capacity  to  gratify  so  humane  and  benevolent  a 
temper!  Tlieir  being  given  to  hospUality  evidently  supposes 
them  to  possess  at  least  a  competency  of  the  things  of  this  life. 
And  since  the  duties  of  their  office  do  npt  allow  them  .the  sattie 
Opportunities  with  others  of  improving  their  circumstances,  it  ia 
highly  incumbent  on  their  people  to  put  it  in  their  power  to 
comply  with  the  apostolic  admonition.  Indeed,  he  who  tells 
bishops  that  they  should  be  gwen  to  kogpitalityy  does  in  effect 
charge  it  upon  those  they  serve,  to  enable  them  to  be  hospitable* 
What  Christian  of  a  generous  mind  but  must-feel  pain  to  see  the 
table  of  his  minister,  through  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstait-9 
ces,  BO  parsimoniously  spread  as  not  to  admit  a  stranger  to  it  ? 

They,  too,  who  are  called  to  office^  in  the  church,  which  im*** 
ply  affluence  in  those  who  hold  them,  ought  to  excel  in  hospi-^ 
tality.     Deacons  are  to  serve  tables  a — the  table  of  Christ,  of 
the  minister,  and  of  the  poor.     And  thus  employed  about  the 
tables  of  others,  it  is  but  fit  that  they  should  have  a  table  of 
their  own.     Indeed  this  is  the  duty  of  all  whom  Provideppe 
has  prospered,  and  who  have  seal  for  religion,  especially  those 
whose  situation  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  reception  of 
pious  strangers,  who  cannot   otherwise  be  provided  for.     A 
great  deal  of  this  hospitality  there  was  in  the  primitive  times, 
when  a  multitude  of  itinerant  preachers  were  sent  out  by  ther 
churches,  to  propagate  the  gospel  through  the  Roman  prc^ 
vinees.     And  in  the  epistles  not  a  few  venerable  names  are 
recorded  of  persons  who,  like  Gaius,  received  the  brethren  and 
strangers  info  their  houses,  and  brought  them  forward  an  their^ 
joium^  after  a  godly  sort  b. 

Secondly,  Our  next  enquiry  is.   To  whom  this  duty  is  to 
be  practised  ? 

The  word  Hospitality  signifies,  as  wefaave  observed  already^ 
the  shewing  hindness  to  strangers.    Now  the  term  Stra/ngerM- 

a.Acttirf»9«  6  3  John.^-*-^ 
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hath  two  acceptatk)ii8*  It  is  to  be  undenAood  of  tiftv^ecsy.  Mr 
persons  who  cotne  from  a  distance^  and  with  whom  W6  hate 
little  or  no  acquaintance;  and  mord  generally,  of  all  who  aee 
not  of  our  house — strangers  as  opposed  to  dameUios^ 

.With  respect  to  the  first  of  these*  In  e^ly  timies  m^Akiiici 
fired  after  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  now.  Some 
indeed  dwelt  in  cities,  cultivated  the  arts,  and  soon  lo|ilsg  sight 
of  hospitality  degenerated  into  all  the  meanness  of  cer^mcMiy^ 
and  the  ieSeminasy  of  luxury.  But  the  patriarchs,  following 
the  occupation  of  shepherds,  and  by  the  command  of.  jQod 
wandering  about  from  place  to  pl^^,  without  possessing  any 
territory  they  could  call  their  own ;  were  by  these  local  cir* 
cun^stuices,  aa  well  ajp  their  own  pious  dispositionsi  accustomed 
to  shew  very  particular  regard  to  strangers.  It  could  not  but 
be  an  agreeable  thing  to  people  who  thus  led  a  solitary,  rurU 
life,  to  receive  a  traveller  into  their  tents,  and  make  him  happy 
in  every  way  they  were  able.  So  the  apostle  speaks  of  the 
patriarchs  as  being  used  to  entertain  strangers^  and  therdny 
sometimes  entertaining  angels  unawares  a.  And  thus  it  is  ia 
most  countries.  The  more  distantly  families  are  situated  frotn 
places  of  public  concourse,  the  more  are  they  disposed  .to  be 
hospitable  to  those  whom  they  never  saw  before ;  considering 
the  pleasure  they  receive  from  such  temporary  visits,  as  aa 
equivalent  for  all  the  kindness  they  shew  their  guests.  As 
therefore  families  thus  situated  are  pairticulariy  obliged  to  thi4 
duty,  so  all  strangers,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  circumstances^ 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  such  families  more  or  less  regai^ds  in 
this  way.  But  in  a  populous  country,  wh^re  the  ^ccommoda* 
tions  of  life  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  we  are  by  no  meatis 
required  indiscriminately  to  receive  all  strangers  into  our  houses* 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character,  recommendation,  and 
necessities  of  those  who  wish  to  be  entertained.  Through  a  ne« 
gleet  of  this,  the  good*nature  of  some  pious  worthy  people  haa 
been  shamefully  imposed  upon,  and  their  neighbours  too  injured 
b^  their  credulity.  And  hence  we  find,  in  the  early  age  of  the 
Christian  church,  persons  who  were  sent  abroad  carried  with 
them  letters  of  credencie,  which  procured  admission  for  them  into 
the  houses  of  the  brethren  whom  they  had  never  seen  before  («. 

•  tieb.  am.  9;  h  Rom.  xri.  1.«p-2  .€at«  iO.  1,«>-^ 
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'  But  the  term  strtrnger  here  u  to  be  tuidieffstood  mor 6  gene^ 
rally  as  opposed  to  domeMcs*  We  are  to  use  hospitality  t# 
those  who  are  not  of  our  own  house*  And. the  apostle  hf 
making  the  duty  mutual  (for  he  says,  U9e  hospHalUy  one  to  anr 
Oiber)  evidently  means  to  indude  among  the  guests  we  receive 
those  who  can  entertaim  us  again,  as  well  as  those  who  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  make  any  return.  Let  us  begih  with  those 
of  the  latter  description. 

1.  Hospitality  is  a  duty  to  be  practised  to  the  poor. 

They  who  luwe  no  houses  of  their  own,  or  however  &w  of 
the  cbnveniendes  of  Ufe,  should  occasionally  be  invited  to  our 
houses,  and  refreshed  at  our  tables.  When  thou  tnakest  afeaat^ 
says  our  Lord,  call  the  pooTj  the  maimed^  .the  lame,  the  blind  i 
and  thou  shali  be  blesied ;  Jbr  they  cannot  recompence  thee  :/or 
thou  dudt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  a.  I 
scarce  need  observe  here,  that  few  people  are  so  circumstanced^ 
atf  to  be  able  to  entertain  all  the  poor  of  their  neighbourhood  at 
their  tables.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  the  idle  dissolute  poof 
have  no  right  to  expect  such  favour  of  us.  And  of  those  we  do 
think  fit  to  invite,  particular  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  cha« 
meters  and  necessities.  And  with  respect  to  these,  at  least 
Bomb  of  them,  more  effectual  service  may  be  done  them,  and 
inth  greater  content  both  to  them  and  ourselves,  by  putting  it 
hi  their  power  to  furnish  their  own  tables,  or  by  sending  them 
a  pottion  from  ours.  The  particular  circumstances  of  families 
«re  Ho  doiibt  to  direct  in  these  matters.  Some,  however,  may 
be  80  situated  as  tliat  convenience  will  admit  of  their  having 
now  ahd  then  a  company  of  virtuous  poor  people  about  them ; 
and  thdr  own  natural  cast  may  be  such  as  to  render  these  Httle 
fisstivities  highly  agreeable  and  improving.  But  I  suppose  there 
are  no  truly  pious  people  who  do  not  take  a  pleasure  in  enter- 
taining, at  certain  seasons,  sotne  of  their  poor  fellow-Christians 
who  axe  particularly  dear  to  them.  All  cannot  be  invited,  such 
therefore  will  be  selected  as  have  a  principal  claim  on  their  re- 
gards :  and  the  associating  with  them  in  a  free,  cheerful,  and 
familiar  manner,  will  have  a  happy  effect  to  unite  their  heartd 
ta.ib,  and  to  add  force  to  the  counsels  and  admonitions  we  give 
them^     It  haB  hem  supposed  by  some  that  the  primitive  Christ 

ALukeziT.  13,  14. 
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tkns,  impressed  with  this  idea,  were .  used  lo  have  wbat  tbey 
^etilhd/easta  of  charity  a  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  church; 
but  these  feasts  being  abused  the  apostle  Paul  abolished  them  A* 
•However  this  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  pity  the 
poor,  to  counsel  them,  and  assist  them;  and  this  mode  of  doing 
it,  I  mean  the  entertaining  them  at  our  own  houses,  if  it  can  be 
adopted  with  convenience,  may  answer  very  useful  purposes  to 
them  and  to  ourselves^  But  if  any  judge  it  more  prudent  to 
help  them  ini  another  way,  they  should  not  suffer  the  disagree- 
able imputation  of  paying  no  attention  to  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
2.  Hospitality  is  to  be  practised,  not  to  the  poor  only,  but  to 
persons  of  a  different  description.  Use  hospitality,  says  our 
text,  one  to  anoifier.  Here  give  me  leave  to  speak  of  those 
guests  we  are  obliged  in  duty  occasionally  to  entertain,  and  of 
those  whoin  prudence  and  piety  teach  us  to  select  from  among 
our  acquaintance  as  more  frequent  and  stated  visitors* 

Every  man  has  no  doubt  a  right  to  invite  whom  he  pleases  to 
his  house.     But  Christian  people  owe  particular  obligations  to 
those  who  are  of  the  same  character,  and  especially  of  the  same 
religious  society  with  themselves*     It  would  be  strange,  for  in- 
^ance,  if  their  ministers  were  to  be  held  at  a  distance  from  their 
houses,  or  never  to  be  admitted  there  without  coldness  and  re* 
serve.     Indeed  the  respect  which  prudent  ministers  owe  to  thei^ 
own  character,  will  secure  them  from  the  indecent  abuse  of  that 
hospitality  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  entitled.     As  they  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  be  perpetually  feasting  at  the 
houses  of  their  people,  so  they  will  be  cau^ous  of  giving  the 
most  distant  occasion  to  an  imputation  of  fondness  for  such  con- 
vivial intercourses.     But  it  is  impossible  we  should  feel  tfalit  at^ 
tachment  to  them  which  is  the  natural  result  of  our'  being  pro- 
fited by  their  labours,  aud  not  give  then)  a  hearty  welcome  to 
our  habitations.     Th^  members  too  of  the  same  community, 
when  occasion  requires,  may.  naturally  expect  a  share  in  our 
hospitality  in  preference  to  others.     The  cultivating  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  them,  will  have  a  good  effect  to  promote 
the  interest  of  religion  among  us. 

But  it  may  be  proper  more  particularly  to  describe  the  dia^ 
meters  of  those,  whom  we  should  receive  and  entertain  as  our  in* 

f^^ndbl2,  6  See  1  Cor.  zL  21,  28;  34^ 
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timate  fiidndff  baA  companions.  Our  honour  and  happiness  de- 
pend much  upon  the  prudent  choice  we  make.  As  to  relations, 
our  doors  no  doubt  should  be  open  to  them,  as  also,  to  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  are  connected  in  business.  But  with  respect 
to  the  latter  ft  should  be  observed,  that  the  idea  of  extending 
their  trade  has  proved  a  temptation  to  many,  especially  young 
people,  to  make  more  free  with  their  time  and  their  substance 
in  this  way  than  is  convenient.  A  decent  respect  should  be  paid 
to  all-  we  are  concerned  with ;  but  the  people  we  receive  into 
o\ir  bosoms,  and  with  whom  visits  are  frequently  exchanged, 
should  have  higher  and  nobler  daims  on  our  regard  than  those 
of  worldly  interest.  Their  good-sense,  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
above  all  genuine  piety,  should  be  the  principal  allurements  to 
an  intimacy  with  them.  A  few  select  friends  of  this  description, 
with  whom  we  may  be  perfectly  free,  and  who  prefer  plainness, 
plenty,  and  cordiality  to  all  the  splendour  and-  luxury  of  the 
greiit ;  are  the  persons  who  should  partake  chiefly  of  our  hospi* 
tality.  To  them  our  houses  should  be  their  home,  and  their; 
bouses  in  return  will  be  our  home.  Intimacies  thus  formed,  and 
not  carried  beyond  the  bounds  our  circumstances  will  admit  of, 
will  contribute  largely  to  our  reputation,  improvement,  and  hap* 
piness.  But  a  contrary  conduct,  under  the  notion  of  extraordi- 
nary generosity,  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many  families;  and 
ought  to  be  particularly  guarded  against  in  this  age  of  miserable 
dissipation  and  folly. 

We  should  npw  proceed  to  the  main  thing,  which  is  to  con- 
sider the  rites  of  hospitality,  or  the  kind  of  entertainment  we  are 
to  give  those  whom  we  invite  to  our  houses.  But  this,  together 
with  our  obligations  to  these  duties,  we  must  refer  to  the  next 
sermon ;  and  close  what  has  now  been  said  with  a  few  words,  of 
advice,  to  those  who  are  required  in  our  text  to  use  hospitality^ 
and  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it. 

As  to  the  former.  Be  thankful,  ray  friends,  to  God  who 
hath  givefi  you  ability  and  hearts  to  be  ho&pitable.  To  him 
you  owe  your  substance,  houses,  families,  servants,  leisure,  and 
all  your  opportunities  of  shewing  kindness  to  others  in  this  plea- 
sing way.  He  is  your  Master,  and  to  him  you  are  accountable 
is  stewards  for  the  bounty  with  which  he  has  entrusted  yoa« 
Be  prudent  in  the  management  of  your  concernSt     Reoiemhev 
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thfe  ehaflM^er'die  pdalmist  gives  of  a  good  mah :  h6  ta  ffTctd^mi^ 
0ndjull  of  cotnpamfnh^  ond  righteous :  he  iheweU^^fijosowr  and 
hndelh :  he  wUl  guide  his  affairs  With  diScreH&nra.  Take  he^cl 
that  generosity  does  not  precipitate  you  inl^o  extravagant^  Do 
not  affect  splendour,  ^nd  be  cautious  bo^  yoti  dspire  to  am  e^ua* 
lity  with  those  whom  Providence  has  plated  in  a  superior  rank 
to  yourselves.  This  is  a  vapity  to  wfaieh  mankind,  are  very 
{>tone,  and,  if  it  be  indulged,  will  not  only  displease  God)  but 
lessen  you  in  the  opinion  of  all  wise  and  discerning  people.  B^ 
courteous  in  your  maf^ner  of  conferring  f^vourd,  and  be  particur 
larly  careful  you  give  not  those  ydU  entrain  tbef  pain  of  sup* 
j^ing  you  mean  to  Hj  them  under  obligations  to  ydU.  Let 
tbeir  pleasantly  accepting  the  kibdneto  be  ixx  your  apprehensidii 
d  discharge  of  the  obligation.  Spend  not  too  Btmehtime'ini'e'? 
oetving  and  returning  visits :  teniember,  business  md  pteft^CiXei 
exertion  and  relaxation,  are  constantly  to  suc^need  #ddi  -odien 
Let  your  hospitality  be  seasoned  With  piety,  gratitiide  toyqur 
great  benefactor,  and  a  cifre  not  to  abuse  the  fruits  faf  .hi&  bqunty* 
And,  in  a  word,  let  your  hours  of  entertldnment  recite  addJK 
tionid  pleasure  from  their  b^ing  consecrated  to  knowledge^  virtue^ 
and  religion. 

And  you  who  are  entertained  at  the  houses  of  yoifr  friends^ 
^fier  a  word  of  exhortation.  If  your  circum^tabces  will-  not 
admit  of  your  making  an  adequate  return,  be  not  ashi^ipied  ta 
acknowledge  the  obligation.  To  crouch  to  ainM^for  d  mOr&i 
of  bread  fr,  is  a  meanness  to  which  no  man  of  spirit  call  submit : 
but  the  same  greatness  of  mind  which  shews  itself  in  txn  easy  de- 
Hcate  manned  of  bestowing  a  favour,  will  shew  itself  also  in  a 
pleasant  grateful  manner  of  accepting  it;  A  haughity^  slttU)or&« 
ilulldn  kind  of  insensibility  argues  want  of  understanfding»  as  well 
9S  of  good-nature  and  piety»  Beware  ^f  pride  and  ingratitude^ 
Indulge  not  the  fond  notion  that  your  merit  fully  entitles  yoU  to 
evbry  token  of  respect  arid  kindness  you  receive  Watch 
against  an  encroaching  imposing  temper.  And  if  poverty  de* 
l^ves  yoii  of  the  means  of  hospitality,  let  it  not  however  deprive 
you  of  the  noble  generous  spirit  whence  it  flows. — But,  if  you 
hlive  it  in  your  power  to  requite  obligations  of  this  sort,  need  I 
exhort  you  rather  to  ei^cess  than  parsimony  ?  That  temper  wbidi 

a  PaaL  dui.  1^  &  &  Il^am.  U.  36. 
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wi}l  dildw  a  man  to  obtrude  bimsalf  on  the  faoqiitaltty  cf  hid 
friends,  but  creates  coldness  and  reserve  at  the  idea  of  his  le* 
turning  the  favour,  is  despicable  beyond  expression.  And  in- 
deed the  notion  of  being  precisely  on  even  terms  with  others,  i^ 
unworthy  of  an.  ingenuous  mind.  But  we  will  not  anticipate 
our  subject.     Use  /uMpUaUly  one  to  cmoOterj  without  grudgmg. 

PART  II. 

Having  shewn  ofwhotn  the  duties  of  Hospitality  are  require 
ed,  and  to  whom  they  are  to  be  practised,  we  proceed, 

Thirdly,  To  consider  the  various  offices  of  Hospitality,  and 
Ae  manner  ih  which  they  should  be  rendered.  , 

It  is  not  my  business  to  enumerate  particularly  the  favours 
which  a  generous  host  will  confer  on  his  guests :  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  he  will  make  them  as  happy  as  he  can  during  their 
stay  under  his  roof.  Three  things,  however,  are  to  be  remark*^ 
ed  concerning  these  entertainments^  namely,  that  they  should  b^ 
ptmt^ul^-^Jmgal'r'KQA  cordial ;  regard  being  always  had  to  our 
own  rank  and  circumstances,  and  to  their  quality  and  condition 
in  life'  whom  we  entertain*^ 

1.  Plenly. 
■  This  is  an  idea  intimately  connected  with  Hospitality. 
Whomsoever  we  invite  to  our  tables,  whether  the  poor,  our 
equals,  or  our  supeiiors,  there  should  be  a  sufficiency,  yea  more 
than  a  sufficiency.  Better  not  invite  our  friends  at  all  than  suf- 
fer them  to  go  away  hungry,  or  out  of  humour  with  their  enter- 
tainment. Hospitable  people  will  deny  themselves  this  and 
^at  gratification  rather  than  their  guests.  They  will  be  cosi- 
tent  to  sit  down  to  many  a  spare  repast  when  alone,  rather  than 
^thr  parsimony  to  disgrape  their  table,  when  their  friends  do> 
them  the  honour  to  surround  it.  A  suspicion  that  any  one  feela 
himself  unhappy  will  give  them  painful  anxiety,  and  utterly  de« 
^ve  them  of  that  pleasure  which  is  the  proper,  reward  of  hoa^ 
pitality.  Let  plenty  then  cover  our  tables  on  these  occasions* 
Let  the  food  be  wholesome,  if  not  delicate ;  let  it  be  served  up 
with  neatness,  though  without  splendour ;  and  if  there  is  not 
variety,  let  there  however  be  no  complaint  of  scarcity.  When 
three  strangers  visit  the  tent  jof  Abraham,  Sarah  makes  cakes 
of  ^hrpe  iQ^sures  p£  fine  ^eal,  and  the  servant,  fetches  a  calf 
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tender  and  good,  and  dresses  it  cu  A  large  bill  of  fare  b 'giv^ir 
us  of  the  provisions  with  which  the  table  of  that  public-spirited 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  Nehemiah,  was  daily  spread,  at  his  own 
private  expence  6.  In  myfather^s  housCy  says  the  prodigal,  re- 
collecting the  smiling  plenty  that  abounded  in  that  hospitable 
mansion,  there  is  bread  enough  andto^pare  c.  And  our  Lord 
having  generously  entertained  thousands  of  people  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  they  had  all  eaten  and  were  filled,  we  are  told, 
there  remained  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  d. 

Frugality  should  however  be  observed  in  all  our  entertain^ 
inents. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endow  the 
female  sex,  hath  enabled  some  of  them  to  acquire  great  honour 
by  their  prudent  liianagement  in  these  matters.  Their  natural 
good  sense,  assisted  by  the  advantage  of  a  happy  domestic  educa- 
tion, has  taught  them  how  to  treat  their  friends  respectfully  ai^d 
cordially  too  at  a  moderate  expence.  Frugality  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  plenty.  There  may  be  enough  and  to  spare,  yithout 
such  an  unreasonable  abundance  as  rather  disgusts  than  pleases. 
Nor  is  economy  unfriendly  to  that  neatness  and  decorum,  which 
are  always  considered  as  qualities  that  add  grace  to  an  entertain- 
iffent.  Awkwardness, '  as  well  as  extravagance,  usually  accoin- 
panies  superfluity ;  and  what  in  such  case  is  meant  as  a  kindness, 
becomes  an  occasion  not  only  of  waste  but  of  confusion.  A  pro- 
per medium,  therefore,  observed  between  luxury  and  parsimony^ 
contributes  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  guest  as  the  emo- 
lument of  the  host.  And  however  the  respect  due  to  the  per- 
sons we  invite  to  our  tables,  may  on  some  occasions  require  an 
extraordinary  attention  to  variety  and  elegance,  yet  economy  in 
these  cases  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  A  kind  of  splendour  that 
is  beyond  our  circumstances,  will  give  pain  to  our  superiors  in- 
stead of  pleasure,  and  will  not  (ial  to  be  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  vanity  rather  than  respect.  With  prudent  management 
there  maybe  variety  and  elegance  too  without  extravagance,  aud 
matters  may  be  so  arranged  that  a  sensible  observer  may  see  our 
motive  is,  not  a  wish  to  gratify  our  ambition,  but  to  do  him  honour.  - 

Some  people,  indeed,  betray  a  littleness  of  mind  (on  occa- 
sions when  peculiar  regard  should  be  shewn  a  friend)  that  re- 
ft iGen.  xriii.  6—8.         b  Neh.  T.  18.  c  Luke  xv.  17*         d  Luke  ix.  17.  . 


ilecta  gteai  dis^ace  upon  Aeir  characters.  Of  this  tast  were- 
they  ;tirho  found  fault  with  that  exuberance  of  love,  which  one 
of  the  Marys  expressed  for  our  Saviour^  when  at  an  entertain-; 
ment  .«A^  took  a  pound  qf  ointment  qfspikenardy  very  costly y  and 
4(nointedMs/€et  a^  Nor  was  their  afiPectation  of  economy  and 
regard  to  the  poor,  capable  of  disgubing  that  worse  than  little-* 
ness  of  mind,  that  .cruel  avarice  which  drew  from  them  such  il- 
liberal trealment  of  this  pious  woman.  The  veil  in^as  too  thin 
not  to  be  seen  through,  especially  by  an  all-seeing  eye.  Let^ 
h^  glonCf  says  our  Lo?d,  the  poor  ye  hMe  always  with  you^  but 
me  ye  have  not  always  bt  We^iaean  not,  therefore,  by  recom-' 
inending  frugality  to  check  the  natural  and  well-direi*ted  efibrts 
of  ptire  benevolenee  and  love.  Yet  surely,  whilst  we  hold 
avarice  in  sovereign  contempt,  and  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions may  be  justified  in  going  to  the  utmost  length  our  ability 
will  allow ;  we  must  admit  economy  is  a  virtue,  and  a  virtue  too 
that  claims  kindred  with  charity.  Our  Saviour  was  beneficent 
in  the  highest  degree :  yet,  having  entertained  five  thousand 
people  in  the  most  plentiful  manner,  he  does  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  give  particular  charge  to  his  disciples  to  gather  up 
the  fragments,  that  there  might  be  no  waste. — But, 

3.  Cordiaiity  is  the  main  thing. 

At  whatever  expence  we  receive  and  entertain  our  guests,  if 
we  do  not  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  we  come  not  ^n^ithin  tho^ 
description  of  the  text ;  Use  hospitality  without  grudging.  The 
doing  any  duty  merely  from  secular  motives,  or  at  most  to  satis* 
fy  the  pressing  dictates  of  conscience,  is  not  acting  up  to  th0 
character  of  genuine  Christians.  Our  religion  teaches  and  en- 
joins sincerity  and  cheerfulness  in  the  whole  of  our  obedience* 
A  kindness  to  a  fellow^creature  extorted  from  us  by  necessity, 
can  neither  be  grateful  to  him  nor  acceptable  to  God.  Be  they 
who  they  will  we  invite  to  our  houses,  whether  poor  or  rich,  if 
Jthey  conceive  a  notion  that  we  do  not  like  their  company,  either 
through  prejudice  against  their  persons,  or  considerations  of 
nvarice,  they  must  needs  be  unhappy:  and  to  make  our  visitors 
happy  is  essential  to  the  ide^  of  hospitality.  Besides,  the  want 
.of  freed pm  and  cordiality  must  produce  as  painful  an  e£Pect  in  our 
own  minds  as  in  theirs.     It  is  true,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  sup- 

it  John  xVu  3.  t  John  luL  7,  8. 
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posed  to  have  the  like  affectionate  vegard  for  aH  we  e&t^rfaiii : 
some  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  strangers,  or  only  on  the  foot- 
ing of  general  acquaintance.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  peo- 
pie  we  ask  to  our  tables  will  be  such  as  we  esteem  and  love: 
and  to  them  surely  we  shall  give  a  hearty  welcome.  Nor  will 
it  scarce  consist  with  sincerity  and  good-natures  to  tireat  those 
of  the  former  description  with  coldness  and  reserve. 

'Use  hoipitality  then  toithmU  grudging.  Having -made  ap 
your  mind  to  your  duty,  that  is,  being  of  a  generous  diapontioDy 
and  having  well  settled  it  with  yourself  whom  you  will  enter^ 
tain,  and  what  entertainment  your  circumstances  will  allow  you 
to  make ;  invite  your  friends  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  givo 
them  a  hearty  welcome  at  their  entrance,  and  let  your  table, 
your  countenance,  your  discourse,  and  your  whole  behaviour 
shew,  that  their  company  affords  you  satisfaction  and  joy.  The 
rites  of  hospitality  thus  performed,  all  the  ends  proposed  thereby 
will  be  answered  to  both  parties ;  your  guests  will  go  away  de« 
lighted  with  the  reception  they  have  met  with,  and  you  possess* 
ed  of  a  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  and  adequate  reward  of  do* 
loestic  generosity.  It  is  mord  easy  to  imagine  than  describe  the 
cordiality  with  which  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters  were  used  to 
receive  their  friends  at  Bethany,  especially  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  generosity  met 
with  its  reward. 

But  there  are  other  matters  we  have  to  recommend  to  hospitable 
people,  in  order  to  their  making  their  company  and  themselves 
happy.  The  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  satisfying 
the  appetites  of  nature,  should  be  our  object :  and  it  is  with 
good  reason  expected,  that  he  who  entertains  should  guide  the 
discourse  as  well  as  do  the  honours  of  the  table.  To  subjects 
that  may  both  please  and  profit  we  should  aim  to  direct  the  at*^ 
tention  of  our  friends,  and  lead  on  the  talk  with  an  ease  and 
familiarity  that  may  induce  all  present  to  take  a  part  in  the  con- 
versation. Good-sense  and  piety  properly  mingled  are  of  ad- 
mirable use  on  these  occasions.  Adapting  ourselves  to  the  cha- 
racters and  taste  of  our  company,  and  taking  advantage  of  little 
circumstances  that  arise,  how  happy  may  we  make  them  ! — ^pro- 
vide food  for  their  immortal  minds  while  we  are  refreshing  their 
animal  spirits  !   Our  Saviour  has  happily  taught  us^  by  his  own 
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^fxaimple,  how  to  make  the  familiar  intercourses  of  the  tahle 
turn  to  a  valuable  account.  But  of  this  we  may  have-  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter. — I  shall  ouly  add,  that  the  acknowledging 
the  bounty  of  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of  our  guests,  with  all 
becoming  seriousness  and  gratitude,  is  a  duty  intimately  con- 
Elected  with  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  neglect  of  this  is  not 
only  an  affirout  to  God,  our  great  benefactor,  but  an  injury  to 
our  friends  and  ourselves.  We  shall  not  however  enlarge  here, 
as  this  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere  a. — Let  us  go 
on  now,  ' 

'  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  To  consider  our  ObtiffcUions  to  this 
duty  of  Hospitality. — And  here  we  shall  begin, 

1.  With  the yitness  and  reasonableness  of  the  duty. 

Man  was  made  for  society.  Domestic  connections  are  the 
first  to  which  nature  directs  us.  But  as  individuals  cannot  sub- 
sist of  themselves,  so  neither  can  families.  The  members  of 
which  diflferent  houses  are  composed,  will  have  frequent  occasion 
to  meet  together  in  places  common  to  them  all ;  such  as  at  mar- 
ket, in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  houses  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  God.  But  these  associations  are  not  sufficient  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  society.  Their  mutual  protection,  assistance, 
and  comfort  make  it  necessary  for  particular  families  at  certain 
Reasons  to  meet  together  at  one  another's  houses.  Many  if  not 
the  principal  offices  of  humanity,  friendship,  and  religion  must 
be  foregone,  if  the  doors  of  each  separate  habitation  are  to  be 
opened  to  none  but  those  who  reside  in  it.  As  therefore  inter- 
course between  families  is  necessary,  hospitality  to  strangers, 
that  is,  to  those  who  are  not  of  our  own  house,  is,  upon  the  ge- 
neral grounds  of  convenience  and  benevolence,  most  fit  and  rea- 
sonable. If  business  brings  a  person  to  my  house  with  whom  I 
have  no  particular  friendship  or  acquaintance,  he  certainly  ought 
to  be  treated  civilly  and  kindly :  common  decency  teaches  fhis. 
If  distress  brings  strangers  to  my  house,  and  it  be  more  neces- 
sary-for  them  and  more  convenient  for  me  to  admit  them  under 
my  roof,  than  to  dismiss  them  with  alms ;  the  reception  I  give 
them  should  surely  be  humane  and  hospitable.  And  the  thing 
plainly  speaks  for  itself,  that  where  kindred  and  friendship  have 
united  families,  the  houses  of  such  families  should  be  open  to 
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each  othier^  and  their  mutual  entertaimnenu  firee^  cc(rdifll^  wad 

generous^  ^ 

2.  Hospitality  brings  "with  it  its  own  Beward* 
Our  Saviour  telk  us,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re^ 
eeive  a  :  and  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  kumane  and  ge- 
nerous breast  whether  it  is  not  so.  If  Providence  has  put  it  in 
our  power  to  do  good,  a  ready  compliance  with  the  wiU  of  Pro- 
vidence is  the  direct  means  to  procure  bappmess  to  ourselves* 
While  we'  are  giving  pleasure  to  others,  we  are  adding  to  our 
own  stock  of  pleasure.  There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  hospitality, 
falsely  so  called,  which  is  not  the  effeet  of  pure  love  and  bene- 
volence, but  of  a  passion  for  splendour  and  ostentation :  and  it 
must  be  owned,  the  pleasure  resulting  from  such  faospitaUty  is 
at  best  mean,  trifling,  and  precarious.  But  true  hoepitality, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  genuine  humanity  and  friendship,  cannot 
fail  of  exciting  most  agreeable  sensations  in  his  breast  who  is 
accustomed  to  it.  How  happy  must  I  feel  myself,  while  reliev- 
ing the  anxieties  and  mitigating  the  sorrows  of  those  to  whom 
I  bear  a  cordial  good  will !  And  how  happy,  too,  while  cheer« 
fully  sliaring  the  comforts  of  life  with  those  whom  I  highly 
esteem  and  dearly  love  !  This  joy,  as  it  is  rational  and  manly, 
so  is  far  greater  and  more  enlivening  than  that  of  the  wretch 
who  eats  hb  morsel  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  the  miserable 
idea  that  the  wealth  he  possesses  has  accumulated  from  parsi- 
mony, and  that  he  hath  grown  rich  on  the  spoils  of  hiunanity» 
Would  you  then  sink  into^  contempt  among  all  around  you,,  give 
existence  to  a  thousand  occasions  of  anxiety  and  distress,  and 
suffer  your  miserable  mansion  to  be  haunted  with  the  most  hor- 
rid spectres  imagination  can  create? — then,  drive  the  widow, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  stranger  from  your  gates,  shut  your  door 
against  every  relation  and  acquaintance  you  have,  bid  defiance 
to  friendship,  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  all  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  beneath  your  treasures  bu^y  your  wretched 
self.  On  the  contrary,  would  you  secure  to  yourself  the  esteem 
of  good  men,  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  and  the  aSeciions  of  your 
relations  and  acquaintance  ?  Would  you  gratify  the  noblest  pas- 
sion of  the  human  breast,  diffuse  cheerfulness  through  your 
dwelling,  draw  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  and  lay  up 
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t^Msure  for  y&urself  in  Heaven  ? — ^then,   Use  hcapUaUty  one  to 

another^  without  grudging. 

'   3.  This  duty  is  expressly  commanded  bp  God. 

Numerous  are  the  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa-» 
ment,  wherein  hospitality  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  us,  and  en- 
forced by  a  great  variety  of  motives.  We  cannot  recite  them 
all  here.  Moses  again  and  again  with  great  earnestness  admo* 
nishes  the  Israelites  to  be  benevolent  to  the  poor,  the  widowy 
the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  and  the  Levite ;  to  receive  them 
into  their  houses,  to  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to  rejoice  in 
all  the  good  that  God  had  bestowed  on  them.  He  exborta 
them  to  be  free,  cheerful,  and  cordial  in  the  discharge  of  thia 
duty;  beseeching  them  to  beware  lest  an  avaricious,  grudging^ 
hard-hearted  thought  should  at  any  time  arise  in  their  breasts. 
He  reminds  them  to  this  end  of  the  deplorable  condition  they 
were  themselves  once  in,  when  strangers  and  bopd-slaves  in 
Egypt ;  and  makes  the  Levites'  having  nb  inheritance  among 
them  a  reason  why  they  should  be  particularly  hospitable  to 
them.  He  insists  that  this  duty  was  peremptorily  required  of 
them  by  God,  that  an  attention  to  it  would  be  highly  pleasing 
to  him,  and  that  so  doing,  they  might  be  assured  the  Lord  their 
God  would  bless  them  in  all  the  works  of  their  hands  a.  The 
prophets  too  in  numberless  instances  urge  this  duty  upon  the 
Jews,  and  for  their  failure  therein  denounce  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  them. 

In  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  many  passages  wherein 
betievolence  is  enjoined,  which  includes  in  it  hospitality,  there 
are  not  a  few  directly  to  our  purpose.  Our  Saviour  frequently 
inculcates  it  in  his  parables,  as  particularly  in  that  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  and  that  of  the  good  Samaritan  6.  When  thou  mahest 
afeast^  says  he  in  another  place,  call  the  poor^  the  maimed^  the 
lame^  the  blind:  and  thou  shcdt  be  blessed ,-  for  they  cannot  re- 
tompense  thee :  for  thou  shcdt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  c.  When  he  sends  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, unprovided  with  money  for  their  journey,  he  assures  them 
there  would  be  those  who  would  hospitably  receive  them  into 
their  houses ;  and  on  such,  houses  he  pronounces  a  blessing, 

a  S«e  L«T.  TXT.  35— 38.— Deut.  xir.  2&— 29.   xv.  7—11,.  &c.  &c 
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saying,  ^  He  ttiat  receivedi  a  prophet,  in  the  name  of  a  pK)phet^ 
shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righ*^ 
teous  man,  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man,  shall  receive  a  righ* 
teous  man's  reward.  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones,  a  eup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  venly  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  re* 
ward  al  And  in  his  striking  description  of  the  last  judgment^ 
the  hospitality  of  the  righteous  to  strangers  i»  particularly  men* 
tioned  to  their  honour ;  while  the  wicked  are  upbraided  whb 
the  contrary' conduct  to  their  eternal  confusion  6.  Exhortations 
to  this  duty  frequently  occur  in  the  epistles.  To  the  Romans 
the  apostle  says,  ^  Distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints^ 
and  be  given  to  hospitality  c*  To  the  Hebrews,  *  Let  brother- 
ty  love  continue,  and  be  not  forgetful  to  entestarn  strangers  d!^ 
This-  be  mentions  as  a  qualification  of  a  Christian  bishop,  tell- 
ing us  that  he  should  be  ^  given  to  hospitality  e,'  and  ^  a  lover 
of  hospitality  and  of  good  men^'  And  the  widows,  wbom  he 
would  have  particularly  honoured  and  regarded  by  the  churchy 
be  describes  as  ^  having  lodged  strangers,  washed  the  saints.' 
feet,  relieved  the  afflicted,  and  diligently  followed  every  good 
work  gi  In  fine,  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter  could  not  be 
more  fully  and  strongly  expressed  than  in  our  text,  lJ9t  hospi^ 
iality  one  to  another^  toUhotU  grndging^r-^Ftom  these  commands 
of  Ck)d  let  us  proceed, 

4.  To  consider  some  striking  exampks  of  hospkality  en  divine 
record. 

This  virtue,  so  friendly  to  society,  prevailed  much  in  the  pa- 
triarchal stge.  Nor  could  a  more  perfect  and  pleasing  idea  be 
given  us  of  the  plain,  hearty,  unsuspicious  benevolence  of  those 
days  than  that  we  meet  with  in  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Lot, 
Job,  and  others.  To  those  men  of  God  the  apostle  refers,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  ^  some  by  entertaining  strangers,  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares  A.'  Abraham,  'seeing  three  persons  at 
a  distance  whom  he  took  to  be  men,  ran  to  meet  them ;  and  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  manner  most  respectfully  saluted  them,  and 
with  the  greyest  cordiality  besought  them  to  accept  some  re- 

a  Matt.  X.  7 — 15.   t.  4<1»  4<2.  h  Matt.  xxt.  35,  43. 
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fireshm6nt  At  his  teiit  as  they  passed  on  their  way.     ^^  I  ptay 
fouy  says  he,  not  to  go  on  your  journey  without  making  me 
happy  by  a  visit.     Let  a  little  water  be  fetched,  and  wash  your 
feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree."     So  he  hastens  into 
the  tent  to  Sarah,  and  desires  her  to  get  ready  the  best  cakes 
she  could  make ;  while  he  ran  to  the  herd  and  got  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  which  he  delivered  to  the  servant  to  dress  it.     The 
dinner,  served  up  with    butter    and  milk,  he  sets  before  his 
guests;  and  giving  them  a  most  hearty  welcome,  stands  by 
them  under  the  tree  while  they  ate  a.     Such  was  the  manner 
«f  those  days  of  siiiftplicity  and  good-nature.     And  what  ample 
reward  the  generous  old  patriarch  met  with  for  his  hospitality^ 
you  need  not  be  told.     The  like  entertainment  two  angels  re-^ 
eeived  from  his  kinsman  Lot,  who  were  sent  to  rescue  him  from 
the  tremendous  judgments,  which  the  brutality  of  his  inces-^ 
tuous  neighbours  drew  down  upon  their  guilty  heads  6.     What 
pleasure  the  patriarch  Job  also  took  in  rendering  such  offices  of 
kindness  not  only  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  but  to  the  poor 
and  helpless,  may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  appeal  he  makes 
to  God  upon  this  matter  in  the  time  of  his  adversity.     *  If  I 
have  eaten,'  says  he,  ^  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  father- 
less hath  not  eaten  thereof:  if  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want 
of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering:  if  his  loins  have  no| 
blessed  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my 
sheep :  if  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I 
saw  my  help  in  the  gate :  then  let  my  arm  fall  from  my  shoul- 
der blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone  c'     And  how-^ 
ever  his  faith  was  tried,  by  being  deprived  for  a  time  of  the 
neans  of  gratifying  this  his  hospitable  disposition,  he  was  quickly 
restored  to  a  state  of  affluence,  which  enabled  him  to  be  mor^ 
kind  to  the  poor,  and  more  generous  to  his  friends  than  ever  (L 

a  Gea.  xriii.  1— &  b  Gen.  six.  1—3.  €  Jebxxzi.  17—22. 

d  The  character  Homer  ipives  Axyioe,  who  was  dain  hj  Diomede,  very  well 
agreei  with  what  is  related  in  Seripture  of  the  ancient  patriarch*,  and  their  sit- 
ting 9l  their  gates  to  invite  strangers  into  tiidr  houses. 
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Virtue  never  strikes  us  so  strongly,  as  when  exhibited  to  out 
view  in  the  character  of  persons  who  fill  a  low  station  of  life ;  and  ' 
no  one  can  fail  of  being  charmed  with  the  artless  and  friendly 
hospitality  he  happens  to  meet  with  in  the  cot  of  a  peasant* 
An  instance  of  this  sort  we  meet  with  in  the  book  of  Judges^ 
which  serves  to  relieve  our  minds  of  the  pain  we  feel,  from  the 
sad  story  of  the  Levite  and  Ihs  concubine  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. As  these  two  people  with  their  servant  were  retum*^ 
ing  from  the  house  of  the  father  of  this  unhappy  woman,  they 
took  up  their  lodging  for  a  night  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Bui 
80  inhospitable  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sit  them  down  in  a  street  of  the  city,  no  man 
inviting  them  to  his  liouse*  At  length,  however,  a  good  ol({ 
man  comes  from  his  work  in  the  field,  and  seeing  these  strangers 
in  the  street,  after  asking  them  whence  they  came  and  whitheF 
they  were  going;  invites  them  to  his  house,  poor  as  he  was,  say- 
ing. Peace  be  with  you,  let  all  your  wants  lie  upon  me.  So  he 
gives  provender  to  their  asses,  washes  their  feet,  and  with  a 
hearty  good-will  makes  them  eat  and  drink  a.  Who  can  read 
this  little  story  without  wishing  this  poor  man  had  possessed  an 
estate  in  Gibeah,  large  enough  to  excuse  him  from  manual  la- 
bour, and  enable  him  to  gratify  his  benevolent  disposition  toh 
the  utmost  extent  of  it  ? 

The  story  likewise  of  the  Shunamite  must  not  be  passed  oyer 
in  silence.  She  was  indeed  in  a  superior  station  to  that  of  the 
good  men  just  mentioned,  but  she  had  a  heart  as  benevolent  as 
his.  When  Elisha  the  prophet  came  that  way  she  was  used 
to  invite  him  with  great  earnestness  to  her  house,  to  constrain 
him,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  eat  bread*  And  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart  we  hear  her  saying  to  her  husband,  Let  us  make  a  little 
chamber,  I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall,  and  let  us  setjbr.  him  there  a 
bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick :  and  it  shall  be 

Next  Teuthras*8  son  distalnM  the  sands  with  blood, 

Axylus,  hospitable,  rich  and  good :  - 

In  fair  Arisba'ff  walls  (his  native  place) 

He  held  his  seat ;  a  friend  to  human  race. 

Fast  by  the  road,  his  oTeivopen  door 

Ohlig*d  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  the  poor.         F0BE« 

a  Judges  xix.  16-^21.  ^        ' 
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when  he  eometh  to  usy  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither  a.  This  was 
genuine  hospitality,  the  fruit  of  benevolence  and  not  of  ostenta- 
tion :  for  when  the  prophet  on  a  time,  sensible  of  his  obligations 
to  her  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  him  and  his  servant,  asks 
her  whether  he  should  speak  to  the.  king  or  the  captain  of  th« 
host  on  her  behalf;  she  replies  with  all  th^e  sweet  tranquillitr  ' 
of  unambitious  contentment,  a  virtue  nearly  allied  to  that  we 
are  discoursing  of,  /  dwell  among  mine  own  people  b. 

As  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  of  life,  who  were  eminent 
both  for  their  piety  and  their  hospitality,  many  instances  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament;  but  it  shall  suflBce  to  remind  you  of  Da*' 
Tid,  Obadiah,  and  Nehemiah.  The  first  of  these  it  is  true  was 
a  mighty  prince ;  his  generosity  however  on  occasion  of  his 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  the  tabernacle. he  had  pitched  for  it,  ex«- 
<;eeded  what  might  be  expected  even  from  royal  munificence. 
He  dealt  among  all  the  people^  it  is  said,  even  among  the  whole 
multitude  qflsraely  as  well  women  as  men^  to  every  one  a  cake 
of  breads  and  a  good  piece  of  fiesh^  and  a  flagon  of  wine  e^ 
Obadiah  was  ruler  over  the  house  of  king  Ahab,  and  by  favour*** 
ing  the  reformation  which  took  place  through  the  means  of  Eli- 
jah, hazarded  every  thing ;  yet  such  was  his  piety  and  hospi- 
tality, that  he  took  an  htmdred  prophets^  and  hid  them  bpfljtg  in 
acave^  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water  d,  Nehemiah  was 
governor  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  captivity  twelve 
years ;  and  during  that  time,  so  great  was  his  benevolence  that 
at  his  own  private  expence  he  kept  open  table  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Jews  and  rulers,  besides  those  that  visited  him 
from  among  the  heathens  e. 

To  come  now  to  the  New  Testament.  What  a  good-natured 
and  hospitable  family  was  that  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany  !^  And 
though  Martha  was  perhaps  too  anxious  about  her  domestic  af- 
fairs, yet  who  can  forbear  applauding  the  benevolent  regards  she 
expressed  for  our  Saviour  and  his  friends  y?  The  generous  love 
of  one  of  the  Maries,  who  at  a  great  expence  procured  an  ala- 
baster box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  shook  it  over  our 
Lord's  head  as  he  sat  at  meat ;  was  so  grateful  to  him  that  he 
declared,  what  she  had  done  should  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 

• 

a  2  Kings  iv.  8-lia  h  2  Kings  iv.  13.  e  2  Sam.  vi.  19. 

d  1  Kintfs  xvijL  i.  £  Neb.  y.  17,  1%  /h9k0  x^  38— fjJfr 
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her  wherever  the  gospel  should  be  preached  ip  the  whole  world  Ot 
The  primitive  Christians  were  n^uch  given  to  hospitality.  In 
the  beginning  they  had  all  things  in  common :  thqi  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods^  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man 
bad  need :  and  daUy,  breaking  bread  from  house  to  h^use^  they 
'  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart  b.  Where-* 
ever  the  gQspel  was  received  a  liberal  spirit  was  diffused  among 
the  people,  and  the  houses  as  well  as  hearts  of  men  in  all  placeij 
were  open  to  entertain  strangers  who  came  properly  recom- 
mended to  them.  In  fine,  the  names  of  Priseilla  and  Aquila^ 
of  Lydia,  of  Gaius,  and  many  others,  will  be  c<Hiveyed  dawn  to 
the  latest  posterity  with  marks  of  divine  approbation  for  their 
benevolence  and  hospitality. — But  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  persuade  us  to  the  duty  we  are  recommending,  is  that  which 
results, 

5.  And  lastly*  from  divine  Hospitality* 

The  blessed  God  is  4;he  Father  of  a  numerous  family,  the 
great  Householder  of  the  universe ;  and  words  are  wanting  tq 
express  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  and  the  bounty  of  his  hands* 
f  He  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works; 
All  his  works  praise  him,  and  his  saints  bless  him.  His  crea« 
tures,  every  one  of  them,  wait  upon  him,  and  he  gives  them  their 
meat  in  due  season.  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  der 
sire  of  every  living  thing  c'  His  sun  shines  and  his  rain  falls 
on  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  Jiis  very  enemies  share  of  his 
bounty.  He  gives  liberally  to  all  men,  and  upbraids  not.  From 
him  w^  receive  ability  to  be  hospitable,  and  hearts  to  be  so  too. 
The  tables  to  which  we  invite  pur  friends  he  spreads,  and  the 
cup  we  put  into  their  hands  he  fills.  Oh  the  munificence  of 
the  great  God  !  How  large,  how  constant,  how  inexhaustible  is 
his  bounty  !  Ought  we  not  then  to  be  followers  of  God  as  dear 
children  ?  To  be  hospitable  is  to  be  like  God :  apd  to  resemble 
his  Maker  is  the  glory  of  an  intelligent  creature. 

But  when  we  have  surveyed  the  bounties  of  Providence  in 
th^ir  largest  extent,  the  idea  we  collect  from  thence  of  the  gene^ 
rosity  of  the  blessed  God  falls  prodigiously  short  of  that  which 
the  gospel  inspires.  Here,  to  use  the  language  of  an  apostle, 
^  he  hath  shewn  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kind^ 

«  Matt.  xxYi.'&— la         b  4et9  ii.  ^  4&  c  Faal.  ^i.  %  10,  Ib^  16, 
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ness  towards  us^  through  Christ  Jesus  a.'  A  feast  he  has  pre-* 
pared  for  myriads  of  guilty,  wretched,  helpless  beings,  at  an  ex^ 
pence  which  angels  are  at  a  loss  to  compute.  The  sacrifice  is 
his  own  Son  I  How  exquisitely  grand  must  the  feast  on  such 
a  sacrifice  be  !  Let  eastern  monarchs  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth 
and  power,  assemble  their  princes,  nobles,  and  people,  to  partake 
of  a  banquet  the  most  expensive  and  magnificent  they  can  fur- 
nish. Let  them  x)n  these  occasions,  like  Ahasuerus,  exhi- 
bit to  the  view  df  their  subjects  *  the  riches  of  their  glo- 
rious kingdoms,  and  the  honour  of  their  excellent  majesty  &•' 
It  is  all  idle  shew,  a  mere  splendid  nothing,  when  com- 
pared with  this  the  noblest  of  all  entertainments.  Nor  is  the 
reception  which  the  Master  of  this  feast  gives  his  numerous 
guests,  less  kind  and  gracious  than  the  feast  itself  is  sumptuous 
and  delectable.  With  infinite  condescension  and  goodness  he 
sends  his  servants  to  invite  men  of  all  descriptions  to  it,  with  a 
cordiality  not  to  be  imagined  he  welcomes  them  to  it,  and  with 
unexampled  hospitality  pours  upon  them  a  profusion  of  joys^the 
most  refined,  substantial,  and  unutterable.  Happy  day,  when 
all  the' guests  shall  be  assembled,  and  this  glorious  festival  shall 
be  celebrated  in  the  palace  of  the  great  King  above  ! 

Let  us  now  lay  all  these  ideas  together — the  Jittiess  of  this 
duty — the  reward  it  brings  with  it-^the  fair  examples  of  those 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  generosity  i^ 
this  way — ^and,  above  all  the  hospitality  of  the  blessed  God^  on 
whose  favour  our  happiness  depends ;  let  us  lay  all  these  con- 
siderations together,  and  then  ask  ourselves,  whether  we  cai^ 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  selfish,  parsimonious,  and  inherita- 
ble ?  A  man  of  this  character  is  a  wretch,  a  disgrace  to  hia 
spepe^and  deserving  of  the  .contempt  and  detestation  of 
every  rational  and  sociable  being.  Such  monsters  there  may 
be  in  our  world :  but  such,  surely,  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  disciples  of  the  kind,  the  benevolent,  the  hospitable  Jesus. 
It  is  impossible  that  they  who  have  shared  of  his  bounty,  an4 
have  drank  into  his  spirit,  should  thrust  the  honest  poor  from 
their  doors,  shut  up  their  bowels  of  compassion  from  the  widow^ 
the  fatherless,  and  the  stranger,  and  have  no  taste  for  the  ge- 
nerous pleasures  of  friendship  and  society.  We  speak  ther<^r 
«  Eph.  |i.  7,  b  1:9th.  i.  4. 
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fore,  Christians,  a  language  harmonious  in  your  ears,  and  con* 
genial  to  your  hearts,  when  we  say  with  the  apostle,  U^se  ho$^ 
pitality  one  to  another y  without  grudging. 
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Job  l  4,  5. — And  his  sons  went  and  feared  in  their  houses, 
every  one  his  day,  and  sent  and  called  for  their  three  sisters, 
to  eat  and  to  drink  with  them.  And  it  was  so,  when  the  days 
of  their  feasting  were  gone  about,  that  Job  sent  and  sanctified 
them,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  bumt-of- 
ferings  according  to  the  number  of  them  aU:  for  Job  said. 
It  may  be  that  my, sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  th^r 
hearts.     JTms  did  Job  continually.  ' 

Jb  estivals  in  families,  on  occasion  of  marriages,  births,  and 
other  prosperous  events,  have  been  usual  in  most  ages  and 
xrountries.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  practice  is  inno- 
cent and  commendable.  It  is  capable  of  being  improved  to 
ends  the  most  salutary  and  important;  and  on  the  contrary, 
of  being  abused  to  purposes  very  criminal  and  pernicious.  To 
offer  such  advice  therefore  as  may  prevent  the  evils  apprehend- 
ed, and  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  and  utility  of  these  do- 
mestic friendly  associations,  is  the  object  of  this  discourse. 
The  story  just  read  naturally  leads  us  to  our  design  :  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  therefore  we  shall  consider  and  explain. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  the  story  of  Job  is 
to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  a  fable  or  allegory, 
after  the  manner  of  the  easterns,  and  agreeable  to  some  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  me  ground 
isufficient  to  support  this  opinion.  The  story,  exclusive  of  the 
discourse  between  the  several  parties,  is  short,  told  with  a  great 
air  of  simplicity,  and  an  exactness  of  circumstances  and  names 
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scarce  to  be  expected  in  mere  apologue.  Bat  besides  the  inter- 
nal marks  of  its  being  a  true  history,  there  are  external  one* 
which  seem  to  me  unanswerable ;  I  mean,  Ezekiel^s  mentioning^ 
Job  in  company  with  Noah  and  Daniel  a,  which  it  is  hardly 
imaginable  he  would  have  done,  if  Job  had  not  really  existed 
as  well  as  they;  and  the  apostle  James'  referring  to  his  history 
at  the  same  time  he  does  to  that  of  Christ.  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  ofjat)^  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord  fc. 

As  to  the  author,  it  is  not  certain  who  he  was,  whether  Job 
himself,  Elihu,  or  Moses.  The  latter  seems  most  likely,  as 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (by  which  God  began  to  be  known,  or 
however  chiefly  known,  in  the  time  of  Moses)  is  frequently 
used  in  the  historical  part  of  the  book ;  whereas  it  is  scarcely 
if  at  all  mentioned  in  the  discourses  which  make  up  the  chief 
part  of  the  book,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken^ 
and  indeed  the  whole  matter  to  have  happened,  before  the  time 
of  the  author;  But  whoever  the  author  was,  the  enquiry  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  business  before  us  is,  at  what  time 
Job  lived.  Now  it  is  plain  it  must  have  been  before  Moses's 
time,  because  the  age  of  man  was  then  redi^ced  to  what  it  is  now, 
seventy  or  eighty;  whereas  Job  we  find  lived  one  hundred  and 
forty  years.  It  was  before  sacrifices  were  confined  to  one  altar, 
before  the  general  apostacy  of  the  nations,  and  when  there  was  as 
yet  no  other  idolatry  but  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
that  was  punished  by  the  Judges  c.  It  was  while  God  was 
known  more  by  the  name  of  God  Altnighty  than  Jehovah, 
as  was  hinted  before ;  and  when  divine  knowledge  was  convey- 
ed not  by  writing  but  by  tradition,  as  seems  probable  from  «ome 
passages  in  the  course  of  the  book  d.  In  fine,  it  was  evidently 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  because  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Eg}rpt,  and  no  reference  is 
had  to  any  of  the  customs  of  that  dispensation.  I  should  sup- 
pose Job  therefore  to  have  lived  in  the  patriarchal  age ;  perhaps 
about  the  time  of  Isaac  or  Jacob :  and  very  probably  he  was 
of  the  posterity  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  whose  first-bom 
was  Uz  6.— It  was  then  in  an  age  of  great  simplicity  of  man** 
ners,  but  in  which  however  idolatry  began  to  prevail,  and  vice 

a  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  b  James  v.  1 K  c  Chap.  xxxi.  26,  S8« 
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to  spread  itoelf  aifaong  the  nations,  that  th^  scene  of  this  history 
is  to  be  placed.  -  ^ 

Now  the  text  tells  us.  That  the  sons  of  Job  went  and  feasted 
in  their  houses^  every  one  his  day^  and  sent  and  called  for  their 
three  sisters^  to  eat  and  to  drinh  with  them.  And  it  was  soi 
when  the  days  of  their  feasting  were  gone  abouty  that  Job  sent 
and  sanctified  them^  and  rose  up  early  iH  the  morning^  and  of- 
fered bumt'offeringsy  according  to  the  number  qf  them  all :  for 
Job  saidy  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cUrsed  God 
in  their  hearts,     TTms  did  Job  continually. 

Several  things  are  here  deserving  our  notice,  some  of  which 
require  a  little  explanation.     As,  , 

I.  This  Festival  which  was  observed  iii  the  fiiinily  of  Job. 

Our  accounts  of  these  early  times  are  very  short ;  so  that  we 
can  frame  but  a  very*  imperfect  idea  of  matters  of  this  sort. 
Human  nature  however  being  the  same  in  every  age,  we  tasj 
easily  suppose  that  such  customs  in  the  general  as  now  prevail 
in  most  countries,  prevailed  then;  though  with  less  art  and 
more  simplicity.  Events  that  were  memorable,  interesting,  and 
important  would  be  apt  to  bring  people  together;  and  good-na- 
ture, an  inclination  to  mirth,  and  a  fondness  for  shew  would  be 
likely  to  put  them  on  making  entertainments  for  each  other^ 
expressive  of  their  mutual  joy  and  good-»wilI.  As  to  this  fes- 
tival, it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  on  a  religious  account ;  or 
of  a  very  general  and  public  kind.  Only  one  family  is  men- 
tioned, though  it  is  true  families  were  then  v^ry  large,  and 
others  might  be  invited  to  the'  feast.  The  occasion  it  i&  proba- 
ble was  within  themselves,  either  the  birth  or  this  marriage  of 
90me  one  of  the  house,  or  some  prosperous  event  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them.  But  however  that  might  be,  it  looks  as  if  these 
feasts  were  periodical,  or  at  stated  seasons :  and  it  is  certaiu 
they  were  circular,  for  it  is  said  they  feasted  in  their  housed 
every  one  his  day. 

Now  all  this  was  innocent  enough,  yea,  on  some  accounts 
very  commendable.  They  might  lawfully  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  life  in  a  friendly,  sociable,  and  cheerful  manner.  The  re- 
membrance of  benefits  received  might  justly  excito  joy,  provid- 
ed gratitude  to  'God  accompanied  it.  And  it  shewed  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  answered  very  valuable  purposes,  for  a  family 
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branched  out  as  this  was  to  meet  thus  together  at  certain  sea- 
sons, and  express  their  mutual  love  and  concord*  Here  were 
seven  sons,  their  children  it  is  probable,  and  the  sisters  of  the 
family  also. 

What  kind  of  entertainments  they  made  we  cannot  say.  But 
it  is  likely  they  were  as  splendid  as  the  simplicity  of  those  times 
would  allow ;  for  their  wealth  was  very  great,  and  it  is  said,  they 
feasted^  and  they  drank  wine  a.  It  is  further  observable,  that 
these  banquets  were  repeated,  they  went  about  from  hotae  to 
bouse,  a  day  at  a  house :  and  these  days,  it  is  probable,  irnme* 
diately  succeeded  each  other;  for  that  was  much  the  custom  of 
the  easterns  in  after  times.  Perhaps  they  began  at  the  house 
of  the  youngest,  for  it  is  remarkable  they  were  at  the  eldest 
brother's  when  the  last  sad  catastrophe  befel  them.  And  it  is 
not  improbable  they  were  ambitious  of  out-doing  each  other  on 
these  occasions.  So  that  upon  the  whole  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  these  feasts  were  very  expensive,  and  their  mirth  and 
jollity  very  great. — Now  though  these  family  associations  might, 
as  I  said,  if  properly  managed,  have  been  innocent,  useful,  and 
commendable;  yet, 

,  II.  They  unhaippily  became  the  occasions  of  sin. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  this  the  case.  The 
company  was  large,  seven  sons,  and  three  daughters,  and  their 
several  children.  And  where  companies  are  so  numerous 
(though  proper  enough  on  such  occasions)  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  parties,  or  else  to  grow  too  violent  in  their  amusements.-^— 
They  were  also  young,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous 
family  Job  had  after  this  first  race  was  gone.  They ,  were  in 
the  bloom  of  age  and  the  heat  of  blood :  and  at  this  time  of  life 
mirth  and  gaiety  are  peculiarly  ensnaring.  They  were  very 
rich,  and  so  had  all  the  means  that  can  be  well  imagined  of  dis^* 
«  sipation  and  pleasure :  and  were  under  no  absolute  necessity  of 
cutting  short  their  time  of  relaxation,  and  returning  speedily  ta 
their  labour. — ^Their  father  also  was  not  with  them.  So  grave 
and  pious  a  man  as  he,  had  he  been  present,  would  no  doubt 
have  interposed  his  authority  to  restrain  their  excesses ;  while^ 
at  the  same  time,  his  prudence  and  good-nature  would  have 
led  him  to  make  his  company  as  agreeable  to  them  as  possible* 

a  Ver.  13. 
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They  hoi^ev^  rBasoned  otherwise,  chose  he  should  be  absent^ 
as  apprehending  they  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  gratify  their 
lawless  inclinations. — But  the  most  unfavourable  circumstance 
ofairwas,  Satan's  being  among  them.  For  it  is  quickly  aftet 
said,  when  the  Lord  asked  Satan,  ^  Whence  comest  tKou  ?' 
that  he  answered,  ^  From  going  to  and'  fro  in  the  eartli,  and 
from  walking  up  and  down  in  it/  He  diligently  watched  his 
opportunity.  And  no  fitter  season  than  this  could  have  offered, 
for  his  using  all  the  art  and  influence  he  was  master  of  to  be- 
tray them  into  sinl— And  accordingly,  what  through  his  address 
and  their  depraved  appetites  and  passions, 

III.  They  actually  were  betrayed  into  sin. 

So  I  conclude  both  from  Job's  jealousies,  and  from  the  event 
He  saidj  it  may  be  my  sons  have  sinned*  This  jealousy  of  his 
might  be  groundless.  But  indulgent  parents  are  not  apt  to 
suspect  bad  things  of  their  children,  till  they  are  forced  to  it 
He  knew  their  complexion,  and  the  power  of  temptation :  knew 
perhaps  some  disagreeable  things  of  them  in  time  past,  and 
had  probably  some  hints  given  him  of  their  behaviour,  and  so 
dreaded  the  consequence.  Wherefore  from  his  apprehensions, 
as  he  expresses  them,  I  should  suppose  they  really  were  guilty 
of  some  evil  practices.  And  then  the  calamity  that  befel  them 
confirms  the  idea.  For  though  this  providence  was  designed 
as  a  trial  of  Job's  patience,  yet  it  may  be  reasonably  enough 
considered  as  a  punishment  of  their  sins,  and  not  their  sins 
in  general  only,  but  their  excesses  on  this  occasion.  What 
Job  therefore  says  of  them  in  a  way  of  suspicion,  we  may, 
I  think,  without  the  charge  of  uncharitableness,  consider  as 
real. 

They  sinned — e&t  and  drank  to  excess,  grew  violent  and  out- 
rageous in  their  mirth,  and  at  length  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
curse  God  in  their  hearts.  They  were  jftdl  and  denied  God,  ^ 
and  saidj  Who  is  the  Lord  a  ?  From  step  to  step  they  advan- 
ced, till  they  plunged  themselves  into  the  depths  of  iniquity. — 
They  are  cheerful-^quickly  they  begin  to  think  this  their  cheer- 
fulness real  enjoyment ;  they  want  no  better  heaven — so  they 
secretly  despise  religion  in  their  hearts — they  drink — ^the  wine 
goes  merrily  round — the  fumes  arise — they  grow  noisy  and 
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dnin^rods— ^wbat  tbey  thought  before  in  their  heilrts^  they  now 
opeiJc  with  their  lips — the  religion  of  the  old  man  they  make  a 
jioke  of-~-and}^  lost  to  all  sense  of  parental  duty  and  esteem,  no 
wonder,  while  they  ridicule  their  father,  they  curse  his  God  z 
i>o  wonder  they  are  ready  for  every  abomination  they  have  it 
in  theif  power  to  commit.  Charity  would  indeed  lead  one  to 
hope  the  best  concerning  them.  Yet  if  this  was  their  temper 
and  conduct,  (and  there  seems  too  sad  ground  to  apprehend  it) 
sorely  the  providence  of  God  is  abnndantly  justified  in  the 
aeotence  executed  upon  them.-— But  let  us  now  turn  our  attenr 
tion  awhile, 

IV.  To  their  father's  conduct. 

When  the  days  of  their  feasting  were  gone  abwit.  Job  send 

and  sanctified  them^  and  rose  up  early  in  t/ie  morning^  and  qfi- 

feted  burnt-offerings^  according  to  the  number  of  them  all :  for. 

Job  said.  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God 

in  their  hearts.     Thus  did  Job  continually. 

From  this  account  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  Job  of  having 
been  guilty  of  some  neglect.  He  does  well,  now  he  under- 
stands there  had  been  something  amiss,  to  interpose  between 
God  and  them.  But  ought  he  not  to  have  prevented  the  evil? 
Was  there  no  defect  in  their  education,  either  in  regard  of  se^ 
verity,  or  indulgence?  Some  good  men  treat  their  children  in 
early  life  with  too  great  rigour,  and  so  provoke  them,  when  they 
become  their  own  pasters,  to  run  into  excesses  they  perhapa 
would  not  otherwise  be  guilty  of.  But  in  this  case,  if  there  was^ 
a  mistake,  it  was  probably  on  the  side  of  indulgence :  for  there 
is  a  softness  in  his  manner  of  speaking  that  looks  much  like  the 
undue  fondness  of  a  parent — It  may  be  my  sons  have  sinned: 
just  like  good  old  Eli,  My  sons,  why  do  ye  so  a  ?  Or  if  there 
were  no  error  in  their  education,  and  their  ill  conduct  was.entire-^ 
ly  the  effect  of  their  own  natural  depravity  and  perverseness  ;• 
yet  was  not  Job  to  blame  for  not  asserting  his  authority,  and 
taking  care  to  preside  at  these  feasts,  which  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  wobld  prove  occasions  of  mischief?  His  presence 
might  have  checked  these  excesses. — But  perhaps  he  was  not 
asked  :  or  if  he  was,  he  had  room  to  fear  they  would  pay  little 
regard  to  his  rebukes. 
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However  this  might  be»  whether  his  former  behftviomr  t^ 
wards  them  was  or  was  not  censurable,  he  certainly  did  right  in 
thus  piously  expressing  his  concern  for  what  had  happened.  Job 
was  a  good  man ;  he  Jbared  God  and  eschewed  evit:  he  co«ddl 
nottherefore  apprehend  them  to  have  affronted  that  great  Being, 
and  to  have  committed  such  daring  outrages,  without  feeling  in* 
ward  anguish,  and  awfully  dreading  the  consequence.  The  ttt«* 
most  he  could  now  do  was  to  use  his  interest  with  Heaven  on 
their  behalf  And  this  he  does  with  all  the  fervour  and  piety 
of  a  man  of  God,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  and  affection  of 
an  afflicted  parent. — He  sent  and  sanctified  them.  Sent  perhaps 
a  message  to  them,  expressing  his  concern  for  what  had  passed, 
and  wishing  them  to  attend  this  seasonable  and  necessary  act  of 
devotion ;  or  at  least  informing  them  what  he  was  about. — And 
Sanctified  them,  that  is,  prepared  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  pow- 
er, for  the  approaching  solemnity,  both  by  directing  them  to 
the  forms  usual  on  these  occasions,  and  by  doing  his  utmost,  as 
Was  just  observed,  to  persuade  them  to  a  compliance  with  them. 
It  is  not  indeed  said  they  came.  Perhaps  they  remained  stub- 
born and  incorrigible,  adding  to  their  former  sins  this  further 
instance  of  contempt  of  the  divine  appointments.  He  however 
proceeds  in  what  he  had  thus  piously  resolved  on. 

He  rises  early  in  the  morning.  Little  sleep  we  may  presume 
he  had  the  night  before,  oppressed  with  anxious  cares  and  it  may 
be  foreboding  fears. — His  sacrifices  he  prepares,  one  for  each 
of  the  family;  and  offers  them  with  great  devotion,  penitently 
confessing  their  sins  and  his  own,  and  earnestly  imploring  the 
divine  favour  and  forgiveness.  What  an  affecting  solemnity 
was  this  ! — A  venerable  patriarch,  the  head  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring, and  by  divine  appointment  king  and  priest  in  his  own 
house,  sacrificing  to  the  Lord  ! — sacrificing  upon  an  occasion  the 
itaost  interesting  and  important ! — ^pouring  the  blood  of  his  slain 
beasts  on  the  altar ! — and  mingling  with  them  his  importunate 
cries  and  tears ! — What  tender  emotions  must  his  pious  and 
compassionate  heart  have  felt ! — Zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  most  pungent  grief  for  the  follies  and  sins  of  his  children, 
united  to.  inspire  bis  breast  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  devotion. 
His  faith,  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  was  directed  to  the 
Messiah,  of  whose  sacrifice  these  he  now  offered  were  figures:  and 
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bUniii^  he  cioiibtieBS  obtained  for  himself,  however  his  pett-« 
tioms  might  not  be  heard  en  behalf  of  his  family.-^ And  thue  • 
JAdid  ccmHmunUy :  in  this  pactice  he  persev^ed.— Let  us 
DOW  turn  6tir  eyes  from  the  afflieted  parent  to  his  unhappy  ehil*; 
dren,  and  see, 

-  V.  And  lastly,  what  was  the  sad  OTcnt  of  their  continued  dis-* 
obedience  and  rebellion. 

They  went  on  rioting  after  their  usual  manner,  unmqyed  by 
their  fatber^s  rebukes,  sacrifices,  and  prayers;  till  at  length,. 
*  being  <hi  a  certain  day  in  their  eldest  brother's  house,  eating^> 
and  drinking  wine,  there  came  a  great  wind  from  the  wildemessy : 
and  smote  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  and  it  felt  upon  them^ . 
and  they  died  a.'     Providence  bad  borne  with  them   a  long: 
while :  but  now  the  day  of  recompense  is  come.     They  ^are 
in  the  midst  of  their  jollity,  perfectly  secure,  and  making  re- 
ligion, as  formerly,  a  part  of  their  sport :  when  on  a  sudden 
the  messenger  of  divine  vengeance  approaches,  executes  the 
just  wrath   of   God   upon    them,   and  turns   this   scene  of; 
mirth,  dissipation,   and  profaneness,   into  a  scene  of  confu* , 
sion,  misery,  and  death.     What  a  dreadful  catastrophe  this  ! ; 
They  have  not  time  given  them  so  much  as  to  apprehend  their 
danger;  no,  not  the  warning  that  Belshazzar  had  of  the  hand- 
writing against  the  wall  b.    They  hear  the  wind — ^they  see  the 
house  falling  upon  them-^they  feel  the  dreadful  stroke — they 
ale  buried  in  the  ruins.     What  becomes  now  of  all  their  music 
and  dancing,  their  mirth  and  laughter,  their  intemperance  and  * 
profaneness  ?  While  the  wine  goes  briskly  round,  death  stands 
at  their  elbow  unperceived,  with  a  cup  ftiU  of  the  wrath  of  God. . 
He  whom  they  had  one  minute  cursed  in  their  hearts,  the  next 
requires  their  souls  at.  their  hands.     How  awful  the  transition 
from  these  mansions  of  fancied  Uiss  to  the  abodes  of  darkness  ! 
from  all  the  madness  and  security  of  atheism  to  a  full  conviction 
that  there  is  a  God,  find  that  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
honor  and  amazement  \-^Verify  there  is  a  God  thatjudgeth  in 
the  earth  c. 

Thtis  have  we  run  ov«r  this  short  but  striking  and  instructive 
story.  And  so  our  way  is  open  to  offer  some  advice  respecting 
the  management  of  domestic  festivals*     And  how  happy  shall 
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we  be,  if  bur  advice  may  contribute  to  promote  the  inndcent' 
useful  puilposes  of  these  convivial  meetings,  and  to  prevent  the 
evHs  of  which  they  sometime^  prove  the  imhuppy  occasion  !  But 
this  we  must  refer  to  the  next  sermon,  and  close  what  has  been 
said  with  two  or  three  general  reflections. 

1.  From!  this  story  it  appears,  that  the  best  of  men  have  some^ 
times  very  undutiful  and  dissolute  children. 

There  can  be  no-  doubt  but  Job  was  a  man  of  real  ftiid  ex- 
alted piety;  and  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  question,  all  thkig^ 
considered,  that  h\»  children  were  irf  the  opposite  character,  vain, 
frivolous  young  people,  void  of  the  fear  of  God^  and  all  concern 
about  their  best  interestsw  Nor  i&  this  the  only  instance  on 
divine  riBiPord.  Aaron,  Eli,  atid  David  were  miserably  disap- 
pointed in  the  sanguine  hopes  they  had  formed  of  some,  if  nt^ 
of  all  their  children.  Let  not  therefore  pai^ents  so  eircumstan-* 
ced  be  unduly  discouraged.  Your  affliction  is  very  great*  Per- 
mit us  to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours,  and  to  administer  to  youi 
all  the  eomfoit  in  our  power*  It  may  be  difficult  to  a«sttage  your 
grief:  yet  allow  u«,  in  the  softest  language  we  can  use,  to  remind 
you  of  the  excellent  men  just  referred  ta,  and  of  their  paldenee 
under  these  trying  afflictions.  Nor  would  we  forget  to  caution 
you  agamst  a  mistake,  which  hath  sometimes  greatly  aggravated 
the  distress  of  persons  in  your  situation :  I  mean  that  of  draw* 
ing  an  unfavourable  conclusion  from  afflictions  of  this  sort  re* 
specting  their  own  state  towards  God.  The  instance  in  our 
text,  and  those  just  mentioned,  are  directly  in  point  to  the  pur^ 
pose  of  refuting  this  gloomy  and  totally  groundless  apprehen- 
sion. No,  my  friends,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  some  of 
the  best  of  men  have  had  the  worst  of  children^  And  as  God 
cannot,  do  wrong,  so  he  means  by  these  dispensations  to  try  your 
faith  and  patience,  and  to  convince  you  in  the  end,  as  he  did 
Job,  that  he  is  very  pitiful  and  qftefider  mercy  a.  But,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  before  us,  we  cannot  forbear, 

2.  Reflecting  a  moment  on  some  circumstances  that  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  misbehaviour  of  such  children. 

The  seeds  of  depravity  are  deeply  sown  in  our  nature:  and 
this  no  doubt  is  the  grand  source  from  whence  all  the  extrava- 
gancies- of  young  people  originate.     But  then  there  are  other 
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.M«re  MDniedikte  causes  and  occasions  of  tbeif  degeneracy,  which 
all  operate  under  this  first  great  cause; 

.  Too  many  pions  parents  are  guilty  of  fatal  mistakes  in  theit 
manner  of  educating  their  children^  They- are  either  unreasonH- 
ably  severe^  or  foolishly  indulgent  In  the  former  case,  by  treats 
ing  them  with  rigour  they  add  strength  to  those  prejudices 
against  serioiis  religion,  which  are  too  prevalent  in  every  unzei- 
iiewed  mind.  And  in  the  latter,  by  giving  them  their  way  in 
every  thing,  they  6iifier  their  depraved  passions  and  viciotis  in- 
elinationa  to  become  too  turbuleftat  to  admit  o£  any  restraint. 
And  what  is  the  cc^isequence  ?  No  other  than  might  natutally 
be  expectedi  Such  iunhappy  children,  growing  up  into  life 
amidst  wealth  and  splendour,  and  having  their  youthful  ima*- 
gination  struck  with  a  thousand  ensnaring  objects  around  t^em ; 
are  suddenly  precipitated  into  temptation,  and  proceeding  from 
one  failure  in  conduct  to  another,  are  at  length  totally  and  irre- 
coverably ruined.  Such  sad  instances  as  these  of  parental  im- 
prudence, and  filial  profligacy,  cannot  be  enough  lamented. 
Would  to  God  that  men  of  religion,  who  have  families,  wiixild 
guard  against  these  fatal  evils  of  severity  and  indulgence^  which 
have  proved  the  occasions  of  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  children  ! 
•'-^Bat  then,  however  parents  may  fail  in  their  duty,  let  not, 
'  3.  Young  people  excuse  themselves  of  their  follies  by  throw-" 
ing  tiie  blame  on  them. 

•  Are  ihere  any  of  this  character  present  ?  Stiffer  me  to  expos- 
tulate with  you,  Sirs,  (me  moment*  You  are  conscious  to  your- 
sdves  of  great  guilt.  You  have  not  listened,  as  you  should 
bave  iaoe^  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason  and  conscience.  You 
have  sobthed  and  cherished  your  own  depraved  inclinations^ 
thrown  yourselves  in  the  way  of  temptation,  eagerly  catched  aft 
every  shadow  of  objection  to  the  truth  of  religion,  and  with  the 
full  consent  of  your  hearts  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  sin^ 
And  all  the  evil  that  hath  followed^  you  must  acknowledge,  you 
have  righteously  deserved.  Think  not  to  screen  yourselves  be- 
hind the  imprudence,  or  even  the  criminal  neglects,  of  your  pa- 
rents. God  is  just.  And  at  lus  tribunal  you  must  sooner  or 
later  plead  guilty. — Let  us  therefore^ 

4.  With  all  possible  earnestness  and  affection  entreat  young 
people  to  take  warning  from  the  deplorable  instance  before  us, 

t2    . 
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and  to  be  oi»  their  gntrd  against  the  dangeit  to  which  ceiififidl 
indulgences  will  expose  tbem* 

What  if  the  like  tremendous  ealamittes  should  befal  you  that 
befel  the  family  of  Job  t  What  if  in  the  midst  of  your  micth 
•and  jc^ty  yea  should  be  told,  as  Belshazzar  was  by  the  hand<*> 
'Uniting  on  the  wall  of  his  palace^  that  *'  the  boasted  leign  of 
-lawlesi^  irioe  and  inteniperance  is  at  an  end,  and  that  having 
been  weighed  Iqr  God  in  the  balance  of  justice,  you  are  fovnd 
wanting  1"  How  will  j^onr  eountenaneef  like  his,  be  ehamged^ 
4fOur  thoughts  trouble  yau^  the  jomU  ^  your  hvu  be  hoMeif 
md  f^nur  knees  smite  (me  against  anaOntr  a  I  Qtii  that  should 
ii0t  he  the  case,  depend  upon  it  you  will  suffer  essentially  by 
these  excesses  in  your  temporal,  spiritual,  and  evedasting  in^ 
terests*  Your  health  will  be  impaired,  your  siibstimce  diminish-* 
ed,  your  character  disgraced,  and  what  is  infinitely  worse,  if 
mercy  does  not  interpose  in  a  way  you  have  little  reason  to  ex-» 
pect,  your  soul  will  be  lost  fi>r  ever.*— To  what  has  been  said  we 
kaH^e  only  to  ad^ 

5.  And  lastly^  one  word,  to  excite  parents  to  the  prudent  and 
lainhfiil  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Let  me  ask  you,  my  friends,  whether  the  interests  of  ]pu* 
ehildreodo  not  lie  near  your  hearts?  Would  you  not  wish  them 
to  be  respectable  and  useful  in  this  world,  and  for  ever  happy 
in  that  to  come  ?  Look  well  then  after  their  morals.  Keep  theai 
out  of  the  way  of  vice  and  stn.  And  do  youi  utmost,  m  a  de* 
pendance  upon  the  £vine  grace,  to  conciliate  their  segards  tst 
religi0n-«-tfaat  best  and  noblest  of  dS  blessings.  But  your  owi^ 
personal  happkiess  also  is  very  nearly  concerned.  Should  you 
fail  ii>  the  line  of  conduct  you  pursue  respecting  your  children, 
the  like  anguish  you  will  fed  that  Job  felt  on  thk  sad  occasion. 
May  you  escape  a  sorrow  so  pungent,  and  not  need  be  t^ki  to* 
relieve  you  of  d'espondency,  that  God  can  over^rute  even  thk  af* 
fliction  for  great  good  to  you  in  the  end,  as  he  did  to  the  pious 
patriarch,  of  whose  unhappy  children  we  have  been  discoursing  I 

PART  IL 

The  sad  story  in  our  text  we  have  considered.  Job  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  piety.     He  had  a  numerous  £Mnily,  no  less 

'^  A  Dim.  T.  e. 


fhan'sev^to  sons  and  ihttt  daughters.  These  yo^ngpeoplev 
possessing  the  means  of  dissipation^  and  having  perhaps  been 
treated  by  their  parents  with  too  mnch  indulgence ;  were  hiirri^ 
ed  by  their  violnit  passions  into  a  coarse  of  Ticious  pra<;tioe8« 
They  were  used  to  assemble  togetheir  at  each  other's  h<Hisefi4 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  eriminal  excesses,  to  treat  the  ri^gioa 
ef  theilr  father,  whose  oompany  they  cared  not  to  enjoy  on  t&esid 
occasions,  wilb  oontempt.  He^  good  mani  at  homci  feltine 
sroall  pain  on  their  account,  fearing  that  their  irreligious  and 
Hotous  behaviour  would  draw  down  the  resentments  of  Heaven 
upon  them.  With  all  the  tenderness  therefore  of  a  parentf  and 
iUthe  pious  fervour  of  a  patriarch,  he  interposed  by  prayecsand 
aacfifices  on  their  behalf.  But  it  was  too  late.  Being  on  a 
certJEun  day  at  their  eldest  brother's  house,  eating,  and  dripking 
wine;  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth  and  jollity,  and  probably 
whilst  they  were  cursing  God  with  thdr  lips  as  w^U  as  in  theiv 
hearts,  there  came  a  great  wind,  which  instantly  destroyed  the 
liouse  where  they  were  thus  riotously  assembled,  and  fourieA 
them  beneath  die  ruins  of  it. ' 

We  have  made  some  general  reflections  on  this  sad  story, 
Aod  proceed  now  to  the  main  thing  proposed ;  which  is. 

First,  To  give  some  account  of  the  nature,  origin^  iandiisa 
of  FeiHoaiSf  and  more  especially  of  domestic  or  family  enter!* 
tainments ;  and  then. 

Secondly,  To  direct  to  such  a  prudent  arrangement  of  cir* 
eumstances  in  these  circular  visits,  as  may  prevent  the  irregi^ 
birities  th^  are  sometimes  the  occasions  o^  and  secute  all  th» 
aalutary  advantages  proposed  by  them. 

FiftilT,  Festivals,  of  which  we  are  herie  to  give  some  general 
iiocount,  may  be  considered  in  three  views,  as  rdigious^^t^ 
-—and  dofmsiic. 

Meiigidus  Jestitfah  have  obtained  time  immemorial  in  aH 
countries,  among  Pagane,  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Chris^nsu 
Dismissing,  however,  those  of  the  two  former  professions,  the 
rites  and  grounds  of  which  ave  all  of  human  invention^  and 
which  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  examine;  k  shall  au& 
fice  to  observe,  that  those  only  of  the  two  latter  owe  their  sxt* 
thority  to  divine  appointment.  The  f^ivals  enjoined  by  Mo- 
ses were  £»unded  in  reason,  and  adapted,  circumstanced  as  the 
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Israelitlsh  natioD  was,  to  answer  very  important  political  apil 
religious  purposes.  But  these  festivals  are  now  at  an  end,  th<^  - 
positive  laws  respecting  them  being  expressly  repealed  by  the 
same  authority  that  enacted  them.  And  xinder  the  Christian 
dispensation,  no  rite  of  this  sort  that  I  know  of  is  in  force,  but 
that  otthe  LorcPs^  supper.  This  was  instituted  by  Christ,  who 
hath  commanded  that  it  should  be  observed  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  is.  with  good  reason  spoken  of  in  the  New  T^stapent  as  a 
feast  (U 

As  to  thet  numerous  festivals  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
those  still  retained  in  the  established  church  of  this  country, 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  foundation  for  them  in  the  word 
of  God.  On  ..the  contrary,  we  are  rather  cautioned  against 
9uch  ceremonial  observances,  as  tending  to  enslave  the  minds 
of  men,  and  to  beget  a  kind  of  superstition  very  injurious  to 
religion  b.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Scriptures 
seem  to  have  purposely  left  us  in  the  dark  about  the  exact  time 
when  those  great  events  happened,  the  commemoration  of 
which  on  certain  days  is  nevertheless  enjoined  by  human  author 
rity — an  authority  which,  with  all  becoming  deference,  we  are 
obliged  to  protest  against  as  not  competent  to  such  injunctions* 
But  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  enter  particularly  into  this 
ai!gument.  We  must,  however,  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for 
any  number  of  Christians,  with  mutual  consent,  to  set  apart 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  blessings  they  have  received,  and  days 
of  humiliation  under  calamities  they  suffer ;  nor  is  it  only  al- 
lowable to  do  so,,  it  is  their  incumbent  duty.  And  indeed  it 
strikes  me,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  very  unreasonable  and 
criminal  perverseness  in  any  people  who.  dissent  from  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  their  country;  to  refuse,  at  the  instance  of 
the  civil  power,  to  acknowledge  national  benefits  and  to  depre^^ 
cate  national  judgments. — And  then,  as  ta  public  festivals  that 
are  purely. cra^,  and  totally  unconnected  with  religious  mat«! 
ters,  there  surely  can  be  no  harm  in  paying  a  decent  regard  to 
them,  provided  they  are  held  under  due  regulatiops.  They 
have  their  use  in  society,  to  promote  benevolence  and  a  good 
understanding  among  mankind. 

But  our  view  at  present  is  tp  festivals  of  a  private  or  dk>mestic 

ft  1  Cor.  V.  8,  k  Gal.  iv.  9r-U. 
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jdiid,  observed  by  families  periodically,  or  on  occasions  of  prosper- 
ous events,  such  as  marriages,  births,  removals  to  new  habitations, 
and  the  like.     In  most  ages  and  countries  it  has  been  usual  for 
relations  and  friends  to  entertain  one  another,  on  such  occa- 
aions,  at  their  houses.     The  practice  has  ever  been  held  lawful 
and  Qommeiiddble.     Abraham  m€ide  a  feast  nt  the  weaning  of 
bis  son  I«aac  a.     These  drcular  feasts  in  the  family  of  Job, 
iiowever  abused,  were  conformable  to  the  custom  of  the  timed. 
'Sampson  made  a  feast  at  his  marriage  which  lasted  seven  days  b. 
And  we  read  of  a  yearly  sacrifice^   or  feast,  there  vms  at 
Bethkhemy  for  all  the  family  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  Davids. 
Indeed,  it  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  many  instances  of 
this  sort  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.     And  in  the  New, 
Ave  frequently  read  of  our  Saviour's  being  entertained  at  the 
Iiouses  of  his  friends,  and  once  of  his  being  present  at  a  mar- 
nage-feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee  d,     A  practice  therefore  in  which 
mankind  have  so  universally  agreed,  is  no  dcfubt  natural  and 
lawful.     And  as  it  is  innocent,  so  it  is  capable,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, of  answering  very  useful  purposes.     The  harmony  of 
families  is  hereby  preserved,  and  friendship  among  individuals 
promoted.     Indeed  the  noblest  ends,  civU,  moral,  and  religious 
may  hereby  be  attained.     But  then  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  festivities  are  capable  of  being  abused  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes.     They  have  sometimes  proved 
the  unhappy  occfisions  of  intemperance,  animosity,  and  slander ; 
or  at  least  of  indecent  levity  and  dissipation.     We  will  go  on 
-therefore. 

Secondly,  To  offer  some  advice  respecting  the  management 
of  these  circular  visits,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irregularities 
just  mentioned,  and  to  secure  the  salutary  advantages  pro«> 
posed. 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  comp- 
pany  on  these  occasions  is  supposed  to  consist  of  various  sorts  of 
persons,  some  elder  and  others  younger;  some  serious  and 
others  gay;  but  all  of  them  relations  and  friends,  and  of  de-^ 
cent  reputable  characters.  And  their  object,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  is  relaxation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  cheerful  after* 

a  Gen.  xxi.  8.  jb  Judges  xiv.  10,  17, 
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BDQii  and  e^enmg  together*    Tbui  ckcumstanoed  p^niil;;  jMy 
Sir$i  to  eichert  you, 

1.  To  beware  of  Intemperance. 

Yott  are  now  under  a  temptation  to  this  groat  eviL  Ffiir 
though  good  manners  may  secure  you  from  bmtal  excess^  yet 
sitting  down  at  a  table  covered  with  delicacies,  your  ajip^tite 
Jceen,  your  host  generous,  and  your  associates  all  of  them  brisk 
and  gay;  you  are  in  danger  of  going  beyond  the  strict  bounds 
of  sobriety*  Be  therefore  on  your  guard.  Remember  intern* 
perance  is  an  odious  vice,  displeasing  to  God,  degrading  to  ha* 
man  nature,  and  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  eonsequea- 
oes.  Besides  the  injjary  it  does  the  constitutiony  it  deprives 
persons  of  many  rational  and  manly  pleasures  they  might  expect 
to  enjoy  on  these  occasions,  makes  them  disagreeable  to  each 
other,  excites  animosity,  and  if  carried  to  the  utmost  length, 
brings  destruction  after  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  feasts 
spoken  of  in  our  text  were  conducted,  and  the  event  of  then% 
very  well  justify  the  suspicion  that  intemperance  reigned  in  the 
family  of  Job.  His  sons  an4  daughters,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
their  companions  met  togetb^  to  make  merry.  They  eat  and 
drank  without  regard  either  to  health  or  decency.  They  grew 
noisy  and  quarrelsome-  From  one  excess  they  proceeded  to  aor 
other.  Till  at  length,  having  cursed  God  in  their  hearts,  they 
cursed  him  with  their  lips.  Horrid  impiety  ?  And  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  Justice  revenged  the  insult  oSered  to  Heaven^ 
and  these  daring  sinners  were  instantly  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  this  wretched  temple,  consecrated  to  vice  and  de^ 
bauchery. 

To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  providence,  and  to  bo  more  tbia 
i)rdinarily  pleasant  on  these  occasions,  is  by  no  means  criminid* 
You  may  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  cheerful,  without  ofiending 
either  God  or  man.  .  But  if  you  exceed,  depend  upon  it  you 
will  pay  dearly  for  it :  you  will  suffer  in  your  health,  your  chav 
racter,  and  your  peace.  Let  the  master  of  the  family,  there* 
fore,  take  heed  that  he  does  i^ot  tempt  his  guests  to  intemper^ 
ance,  by  presenting  them  with  too  great  a  variety  and  abuiw 
dance,  or  with  delicacies  unsuitable  to  their  rank  end  to  Jiis 
circumstances.  Let  there  be  plenty  without  luxury :  and  let 
the  rule  observed  at  Ahasuerus*s  feast  be  strictly  regarded, 
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te  eiNl^fMl M  mm  io^eaiat  driiUk  beynmd  h(a  inclination  a.  And 
let  the  gttestSy  amidst  all  the  ease  and  freedom  that  should 
prevail  op  these  occasions^  see  to  it  th^y  do  not  transgress  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

It  is  related  of  the  Egyptians^  by  Herodotus  and  otfaersythot 
in  order  to  prevent  irregularities  at  their  entertainments,  and  to 
^ve  some  check  to  excessive  mirth ;  they  were  used  to  bring 
into  the  room  after  supper,  when  they  began  their  wine,  a  coffin 
'with  the  image  of  a  dead  man  carved  in  wood,  (probably  the 
embalmed  remains  of  some  ancestor  of  the  family.)  This  speo- 
taele  was  pres^ted  to  each  of  the  company  by  a  person,  whose 
office  it  was  to  pronounce  distinctly  the  following  words,  ^*  Look 
upon  this,  and  be  merry :  for  such  as  this,  when  dead,  shalt  thou 
he  &"  A  strange  ceremony  this  I  It  shews,  however,  in  what 
abhorrence  thia  very  extraordinary  people  held  those  extrava«- 
ganqies,  which  too  .often  disgrace  public  and  domestic  festivities. 
iSMomon  was  a  wise  and  good  man.  He  knew  what  danger 
young  people  are  exposed  to,  especially  on  these  occasions.  Nor 
can  we  do  them  a  kinder  office  than  to  whisper  in  their  ears  those 
memorable  words  of  his,  when  they  are  thus  tempted  to  excess 
-^/2e/oie»,  O  young  many  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  ^thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  hearty 
and  in  the  siyht  of  thy  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these 
Mmgs  God  will  bring  theie  into  judgment  e. 

2.  Let  good  order  be  observed. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  idea  always  connected  with  festivity :  nor 
can  there  be  cheerfulness  where  there  is  not  freedom  and  ease  { 
and  to  impose  disagreeable  restraints  upon  our  guests,  would  bo 
deemed  illiberal  and  ill-matinerly.  But  as  the  company  is  often 
OB  these  occasions  large,  and  made  up  of  persons  of  di£Perent  de« 
nominations,  ages  and  tempers ;  and  as  young  people,  amidst  all 
the  gaiety  of  a  festival,  are  in  danger  of  falling  before  they  are 
aware  into  irregularities :  some  kind  of  controlling  influence,  so 
delicately  managed  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  should  pervade 
through  the  assembly.  And  where  should  this  influence  be 
lodged,  or  by  whom  can  it  be  so  properly  exerted,  as  the  head 
of  the  family  ?  The  presence  of  a  venerable  parent  or  grandsrire, 
will  of  itself  have  an  effect  to  prevent  indecent  levities;  and 
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•should  any  improper  behaviour  take  place,  no  one  will  object  to 
the  interposition  of  such  authority.     Had  Job  pre^ded,  or  at 
least  been  present  at  bis  eldest  aon's  house,  when  the  feast  of 
which  our  text  speaks  was  celebrated ;  the  evil  that  happened 
there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  prevented. 
-     I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  old  folks  are  not  fit  eonlpany  for 
young  people ;  and  that,  upon  these  occasions,  when  it  is  ex- 
pected all  should  be  sprightly  and  gay,  it  may  be  as  well  for  the 
grave  and  gloomy  to  be  absent.     And  indeed  I  should  think  so 
tooy  if  age  and  severity,  religion  and  Roominess,  were  83mony*' 
mous  terms,  pr  qualities  totally  inseparable.     But  surely  this  ii 
not  the  case.     Why  may  not  elderly  people  be  good-natured 
and  cheerful?   And  who  will  venture!   to  affirm  that  religion 
makes  men  sour,  though  some  who  profess  it  may  be  so  ?  Be  that 
however  as  it  will,  good  setise  would  teach  the' heads  of  families 
«o  to  conduct  themselves  on  these  occasions  as  to  render  their 
company  agreeable,  and  their  authority  at  the  same  time  respect- 
able.   Why  cannot  parents,  for  a  few  hours,  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  children  ?  Why  not  make  all  proper  allowances 
for  them,  remembering  that  they  too  were  once  children,  and 
had  the  same  passions  these  young  folks  have  ?  Why  not  en- 
deavour to  insinuate  themselves  into  their  affections,  by  all  the 
good-natured  arts  which  parental  fondness  and  prudence  suggest? 
Can  any  one  be  so  morose  as  to  find  fault  with  this  ?  Is  there  a 
knan  so  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  a  fond  father,  encircled  by  a  numerous  ofl&pring, 
smiling  upon  them,  partaking  with  them  in  their  amusements, 
diverting  them  with  pleasant  stories,  and  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  make  them  happy  ?  No.     It  is  a  lovely  sight.     And  this  afw 
fectionate  affability  of  parents,  or  those  who  preside  on  these  oe* 
casions,  is  the  rather  to  be  recommended,  as  it  will  enable  them 
to  convey  instruction  to  the  minds  of  their  young  guests  in  the 
softest  manner,  and  secure  to  themselves  an  authority  over  them 
which  will  effectually  restrain  them  from  all  irregularities.     By 
such  meaps  then  should  good  order  be  preserved  on  these  peca* 
sions. — But  it  is  further  necessary  to  this  end, 

3.  That  every  one  should  take  care  to  keep  a  due  command 
of  his  temper. . 

The  kind  pf  company  we  ^re  speaking  of  resembles  that  of 
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th^  community  at  large.  It  consists,  as  that  does,  of  persona 
pf  variotts  ages,  characters,  passions,  and  conditions.  Where- 
fore the  general  rules  adopted  by  all  wise  .and  good  men  for  re* 
gukting  their  conduct  in  the  public  walk  of  Ufe,  should  be  ob*- 
served  here.  And  none  of  them  perhaps  is  of  more  consequence 
than  that  we  have  just  inentioned.  Among  tcfn  or  a  doxen  met 
togethet  in  a  family*way,  some  in  all  likelihood  will  have  their 
peculiarities  of  temper  and  manners.  And  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, sprightly  young  people  may,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  inno-^ 
cent  mirth,  carry  their  raillery  to  too  great  a  length :  so  an  in- 
dividual may  be  disgusted,  and  in  the  end  the  good  humour  of 
the  whole  company  interrupted.  This  evil  therefore  should  be 
avoided,  and  especially  every  thing  that  looks  like  ill-natured 
invective,  or  malevolent  sarcasm.  What  pity  to  bear  hard  on 
any  one  person  ?  It  is  ungenerous  and  unmanly. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  none  should  be  disposed  to  put  an  ill« 
construction  on  what  another  hastily  says.  Or  if  the  language 
is  poipted,  the  edge  of  it  shotfld  be  blunted  by  the  good-nature 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  at  least  prudence  should  teach 
him  to  conceal  the  pain  he  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  rather  than 
unduly  resent  it.  And  it  is  happy  when  those  who  are  by  know 
how  to  throw  in  a  word,  which  like  oil  may  smooth  the  ruffled 
passions  before  they  burst  into  a  storm.  Such  a' command  of 
people's  tempers  will  prevent  animosity  and  contusion,  contribute 
mightily  to  ease  and  harmony,  and  open  the  way  to  all  the  in^* 
nocent  pleasures  of  convivial  intCFcourse.  In  short,  it  should 
be  the  wish  of  every  one  to  make  the  rest  happy ;  and  not  only 
ill-humour,  but  wit  itself,  should  be  sacrificed  to  that  objects — >. 
Which  leads  us, 

4.  To  point  out  the  ammements  proper  to  be  adopted  on 
these  cheerful  occasions. 

In  mixed  companies,  such  as  these  are  supposed  to  be,  it  will 
require  some  ingenuity  to  adjust  matters  so  as  that  all  may  be 
entertained  and  improved  :  and  yet  upon  reflection  we  shall  find 
this  to  be  no  very  difficult  business.  With  respect  to  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  there  are  devices  enough  to  be 
contrived  to  please  their  imagination,  and  exercise  their  wits : 
nor  will  it  be  unamusing  to  the  elder,  who  cannot  forget  that  they 
too  were  one  day  children,  to  be  spectators  of  these  diversion^) 
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if  not  tctora  in  tlieni.  Human  nature  k  th^  dame  in  eveiy  t^g^ 
«nd  Hn  inspired  prophet,  in  order  to  express  the  future  (Mrosperiiy 
4>f  the  Jews  in  a  striking  manner,  is  allowed  to  hold  up  to  their 
view  the  lively  and  pleasing  idea  q{ Jerusalem  being  fUUqfboy$ 
and  girls  playing  in  the  street^  ih^ireqfa*  But,  entertaining  aa 
it  must  be  to  the  most  sensible  people  to  share  awhile  in  the  irt«> 
nocent  pastimes  of  children,  friendly  discourse  should  no  doubt 
be  the  main  employment  of  grown  people  during  these  hoUra  of 
relaxation.  To  say  bow  siich  discourse  should  be  nlanaged  will 
require  some  attention.     This  however,  we  shall  attempt. 

In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  protest  agaidst  all  anlDse^ 
ments  that  are  ensnaring^  pemitiou8f  and  of  tff-re/TorS.  Pet* 
haps  it  may  be  deemed  an  argument  of  too  great  precis^neaa 
and  inflexibility  to  the  custom  of  the  timet,  to  rank  amofig  these 
the  prevailing  amusement  of  cards.  And  indeed  he  must  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  should  expect  that. the  eon« 
aiderations  which  may  be  mentioned,  will  have  any  eflect  upon 
the  generality  of  people  to  dissuade  tbeiii  from  it :  yet  they  may 
have  their  use  with  some  sober  people,  who  have  hitherto  con** 
tidered  the  epithets  just  now  adopted  as  ^^vere  and  indefensible 
in  this  application  of  them. 

**  Ensnaring  I  you  will  say,-^So  are  many  other  amuaementa 
tthat  are  yet  acknowledged  to  be  innocent  and  lawful.''  But  ia 
not  this,  I  ask,  peculiarly  so?  Has  it  not  made  eneroacfanienta 
upon  the  hearts  and  time,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  of  thousands  ? 
Supposing,  therefore,  it  were  ever  so  innocent  in  itself,  woi:dd 
it  not  be  prudent  in  persons  who  are  anxious  about  dieii  best 
interests,  to  forego  a  practice,  the  insinuating  bewitching  in- 
fluence of  which  they  cannot  be  sure  they  shall  have  resolution 
enough  to  prevent  ?  Is  no  delf-denial  required  of  k  Christian  ? 
And  in  questions  of  a  doubtful  kind,  is  it  not  an  argument  of 
wisdom  to  take  that  side  which  is  Upon  the  whole  the  safest? 

But  to  go  a  step  further.  Will  any  one  deny  that  this  prao* 
lice  has  been  followed  with  the  most  pernicious  consequeneea 
to  an  infinite  number  of  people  ?  Has  not  an  eager  desire  cS 
gain,  with  all  the  restless  and  turbulent  passions  which  accom* 
pahy  it,  been  thereby  excited?  Yes  it  hath,  and  to  a  degree^  ia 
some  inrtances,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  if  Satan 
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verb  asked  (as  he  was  in  the  course  of  the  stoiy  we  have  been 
relating)  **  Whence  comest  thou  ?"  his  answer  would  be,  '^  From 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  houses  where  gaming  is  practised.'^ 
w-^^  But,  say  you,  the  moment  I  find  this  eager  desire  of  gain 
eflceited,  or  feel  myself  disturbed  with  peevishness,  ill-humour^ 
or  anger,  I  will  throw  aside  my  cards.'*  That  is  right.  But 
can  you  be  sure  you  will  have  so  much  command  over  yourself? 
Be  advised  thetu  It  is  better  not  to  play  at  all,  than  to  hazard 
the  decision  of  this  question.  So  you  will  be  safe.  (Msta 
principiis^ — ^^  Well,  but  if  there  is  so  much  danger  of  your 
passions  being  unduly  engaged,  you  will  prevent  the  evil,  by 
resolving  henceforth  tliat  you  will  risk  nothing,  or  at  least  no- 
thing that  shall  be  an  object  with  you."  Very  well  I  But  tor 
venture  nothing,  or  what  is  no  object,  is  to  deprive  the  game  of 
its  principal  alluremept,  to  make  it  dull  and  insipid,  and  to  de*: 
grade  it  to  a  rank  with  the  roost  trifling  amusements. 

And  now,  the  question  brought  to  this  point,  what  can  yon 
Si^  more  in  favour  of  this  practice,  but  that  it  is  with  you  ai» 
affair  of  indifference :  for  so  that  must  be  considered  which  doea 
Bot  at  all  interest  the  passions.  And  if  it  stands  thus  in  your 
mind,  may  you  not  as  well  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  ? 

But  to  give  the  scale  a  turn,  and  determine  you  to  a  negative^ 
let  me  c<dlect  what  has  been  said  in  a  few  words,  and  add  some 
ether  reasons  of  a  collateral  kind,  which,  I  think  a  man  of  pro-* 
dence  and  serious  piety  must  acknowledge,  have  at  least  some 
weight  in  them.-*It  is  admitted,  tt^at  it  is  an  ensnaring  divej^-- 
sbn ;  that  multitudes  hav*  been  essentially  hurt  by  it,  insomuch 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  laid  under  a  legal  restraint ;  that  many 
who  do  not  reprobate  it  as  absolutely  criminal,  yet  think  it 
wrong  to  countenance  what  hath  been  upon  the  whole  the  oeca<» 
sion  of  much  evil ;  that  among  a  great  number  of  serious  pe€K 
pie  it  is  considered  as  oiiB-r^mte ;  that  self-denial  even  in  ia-, 
different  matters,  and  a  caution  not  to  give  offence  to  our  Chris- 
tian brethren,  are  strongly  recommended  in  Scripture ;  and  last* 
ly,  that  he  who  upon  these  consideratHms  abstains,  Is  by  no 
means  ^chargeable  with  guilt;  but  on  the  contrary,  escapes  en- 
tanglements, secures  to  himself  leisure  for  profitable  and  manly ^ 
aom^ei^euts,  and  is  sure  of  having  the  pleasant  reflection,  that, 
if  he  has  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  that  is  least  hazardous. 
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All  this,  I  presume,  will  be  admitted.  And  if  lo,  I  ask,  Is  therd 
no  weight  lathesecpnfriderations,  to  induce  a  prudent  and  good 
hian  to  decline  this  practice  wbieh  so  generally  preTaib  ? 

Should  it  be  said,  as  indeed  it  often  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
be  thus  employed  than  in  slandering  our  neighbours,  or  sufii^ 
ing  our  children  to  go  into  the  indecent  and  noisy  levities  too 
common  on  the  convivial  occasions  we  are  discoursing  of; 
all  I  have  to  reply  is,  that  if  the  alternative  is  unavoidable,  no 
doubt  the  least  evil  of  the  two  should  be  chosen.  But  this  b 
not  the  only  alternative,  as  we  are  now  to  shew,  by  giving  some 
directions  respecting  the  management  of  convivial  discourse  a» 
'  Cheerfulness  is  the  main  thing  on  these  occasions,  but  do  one^ 
methinks,  can  object  to  the  mingling  profit  with  ple^isure.  Coq-> 
versation  resembles  commerce,  and  a  little  party  collected  around 
a  winter's  fire  may  be  considered  as  a  company  trading  upon  outf 
joint  stock  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  virtue.  Mutual  freedom^ 
confidence,  and  good-nature  are  necessary  to  the  right  manage- 
ment of  this  business^  Nothing  should  be  forced,  but  all  flow 
on  with  ease  and  pleasantry. 

But  here  we  must  beg  leave  again  to  put  in  our  caveat  against 
that  illicit  kind  of  commerce  just  now  referred  to,  I  mean  the 
wantonly  meddling  with  the  characters  and  affairs  of  other  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  trade  that  can  bring  no  profit,  though  it  ma^ 
some  pleasure — a  sort  of  pleasure,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  that  is 
procured  at  an  enormous  expence.  The  dealer  in  this  contra- 
band business  must  have  a  very  depraved  heart ;  and,  if  detraction 
and  malevolence  can  make  him  happy,  for  that  happiness  be  mu^ 
be  content  to  part  with  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  the  com^ 
pany.  But — Procul^  o  procul  e^e  prqfani — Let  all  such  pro- 
fane abusers  of  the  rites  of  convivial  intercourse  be  driven  hence* 

a  The  Spectator  gives  us  the  following  little  anecdote  of  Mr.  Locke.  **  Being 
invited  to  dine  with  the  then  Lords  Halifax,  Anglesea,  and  Shaftesbury;  im« 
ibediately  after  dinner,  instead  of  conversation,  the  cards  werie  called  for,Vhere 
the  bad  or  good  success,  produced  the  usual  passions  of  gaming.  Mr.  Locke,  re-  - 
tiring  to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  Lord  Anglfisea  desired  to  know  what  he 
was  writing:  Why,  my  Lords,  answered  .he,  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  fof 
the  pleasure  and  improvement  I  expected  from  the  conversation  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age.  This  so  sensibly  stung  them  that  they  gladly  compounded 
to  throw  their  cards  in  the  fire  if  he  would  hist>aper,  and  so  a  conversation  en- 
sued fit  for  such  persons.*^     No.  ^3. 
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-You  i^illsay  then,  What  must  we  talk  about? — Whdt? — 
surely  people  of  good  sense^  and  such  you  wish  to  be  consider-* 
ed,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects  to  discourse  of.  Let.  the 
whole  stock  of  your  little  party"  be  fairly  brought  to  market,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  useful  and  pleasant  commodities  to 
traffic  with*  ^re  yoe  all  strangers  to  history,  business,  nature, 
morality,  and. religion  ?  No. — These  sources  then  will  furnish 
an  ample  aupply  for  the  dhtertainment  of  the  evening. 

Suppose  some  one  were  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident  in  the 
story  of  his  ancestors^  his  family,  or  his  country ;  upon  that  tale 
would  hang  another,  and  these  pleasantly  told  would  not  fail  ta 
instruct  and  amuse. — Suppose' the  conversation  should  turn  upon 
matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  may  it  not  be  eo  managed  as  to 
divert  at  the  same  time  it  informs  ? — Or  if  a  curious  question 
respecting  any  of  the  works  of  nature  is  started,  think  you  that 
some  present  of  a  sprightly  imagination  are  not  capable  of  in-, 
vestigating  it,  so  as  to  create  admiration  and  pleasure? — Young 
people  have  memories:  and  why  may  they  not  be  allowed  ta^ 
recite  productions  of  innocent  wit  and  pleasantry  in  poetic  nuKh* 
bers  ?  Who  shall  be  offended  at  the  entertainment  ? — Or  if  the. 
attention  should  be  led  by  some  circumstance  to  a  point  of  mo- 
rality, may  not  the  discussion  of  it  for  half  an  hour  very  agree- 
ably engage  your  judgment  and  passions  ? — Some  events  of  a 
singular  kind  may  have  happened  to  this  or  that  person  in  the 
oourse  of  the  past  year,  either  escapes  from  eminent  danger>  or 
the  acquiaition  of  some  unexpected  good.  Why  may  not  such, 
events,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  them,  be  related ;  and  so  the 
whole  company  become  sharers  with  their  friend  in .  his  happi- 
ness, and  enjoy  with  him  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  season- 
,  able  interposition  of  Providence? — I  will  add,  if  there  is  a  pru- 
dent, pious,  cheerful  Christian  in  the  circle ;  why  may  he  not 
be  allowed  to  throw  in  now  and  then  a  hint  or  reflection  of  a  re- 
ligious kind  ?  It  may  shed  light  on  the  mind,  and  do  good  to* 
the  heart,  without  savouring  of  affectation,  or  tending  to  give 
disgust.  And  such  hint  or  reflection  leading  on  to  further  dis- 
course of  the  same  nature,  (if  it  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
company)  will  put  them  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  into  a  temper  to 
attend, 
.  6.  To  the  duties  o{ family  worship. 
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I  am  aware  the  very  mention  of  fiunily  wOKvbip  on  these  oe» 
casions,  will  be  apt  to  give  offence  to  some  sort  of  people*  Bat 
why  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  service  ineompatUiie  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  festival  ?  Surely  it  is  not^  at  least  it  ought  not 
to  be,  a  tedious,  formal,  uninteresting  business*  And  if  there 
is  a  stated  season  for  it  in  the  house  where  we  are  assembled* 
what  decent  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  setting  it 
aside?  It  will  not  take  up  much  time :  and  to  say  your  minds, 
ate  so  dissipated  that  you  cannot  compose  yourselves  to  it,  is  in 
effect  to  say  that  your  mirth  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pru« 
denee.  And  will  such  excuse  be  pleasing  to  God  or  to  yo]»- 
selves  on  the  reflection  ?  How  disingenuous  to  make  your  duty 
to  him,  from  whom  you  derive  all  the  pleasures  of  convivial  in- 
tercourse, servilely  yield  to  your  ungenerous  abuse  of  these 
pleasures !  On  the  contrary,  will  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent 
in  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  be  likely  to  have  the  happiest  and 
most  salutary  effect?  It  will  recall  your  wandering  thoughts 
and  passions  to  the  supreme  Good.  It  will  revive  in  your 
breasts  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  your  obligations,  as  a  family, 
to  the  Father  of  mercies.  It  will  put  you  in  perfe<?t  good  hu* 
mour  with  one  another,  and  send  you  to  your  several  houses  and 
your  rest  with  easy  minds,  if  not  joyfiil  hearts. 

And  now  to  this  arrangement  of  circumstances,  relative  to  &• 
mily-associations,  we  might  oppose  the  irregularities  too  frequent 
on  sdch  occasions ;  and  draw  an  argument  firom  thence  to  en* 
force  what  we  have  been  reoomipending.  But  I  do  not  mean 
'here  to  lead  you  into  houses  where  gross  immoralities  are  prae^' 
ttsed.  Scenes  of  intemperance,  lewdness,  and  profaneness, 
such  as  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  families^ 
of  Job,  Eli,  Aaron  and  others ;  are  too  painful  to  be  held  up- 
to  the  view  of  a  virtuous  mind.  And  no  person  who  has  any 
regard  to  decency,  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  determine,  whe^ 
tjier  the  pleasures  of  an  evening  spent  in  the  manner  we  have 
recommended,  are  not  far  preferable  to  those  of  lawless  mirth 
and  dissipation. 

But  what  I  mean  to  observe  is,  that  the  Ijittle  triflitig  amuse* 
men ts  mentioned  above  as  proper  for  children,  and  very  allow- 
able on  these  occasions ;  should  not  wholly  engross  the  time  of 
grown  people.^    Such  diversions  may  for  a  while  give  pleasure: 
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btit  is  that  pleasure  comparable  to  the  entettainmeiit  resiiltiiig 
from  the  rational  amusements  we  have  proposed  ?  The  fVeely 
dtscourmng  on  subjects  civil,  moral,  and  divine,  is  a  manly,  cheer- 
&Iy  and  improving  way  of  spending  our  leisure  hours.  Know- 
kdge  thus  circulated,  with  all  the  aid  that  variety  of  wit,  ima- 
gination, mid  reason  can  give  it ;  will  entertain  and  enrich  the 
whole  company:  and  the  social  affections  hereby  excited  will 
enliven  the  animal  spirits,  and  add  a  glow  of  real  pleasure  to  the 
beait.  Every  one  will  be  delighted  with  this  gainful  commerce, 
carry  away  with  him  the  most  agreeable  Reflections,  and  impa- 
tiently wish  for  the  next  return  of  these  convivial  meetings. 
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John  xiv.  2. — In  my  Father*  8  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it 
were  not  «o,  /  toould  have  told  you :  I  go  to  prqftare  a  place 

f^you. 

jALKONGthe  many  figures  used  in  Scripture  to  represent  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  none  is  more  instructive  and  pleasing 
than  that  of  a  Family,  Domestic  connections  are  the  first  in 
nature,  and  if  the  duties  resulting  from  them  were  rightly  dis- 
obarged,  they  would  be  productive  of  the  noblest  enjoyments. 
With  the  assistance  therefore  of  this  figure  we  propose  now  to 
l«ad  you  into  a  contemplation  on  the  joys  of  heaven ;  and  from 
thence  to  derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  those  tempers  and 
duties  which  have  been  so  largely  explained  and  recommended 
in  the  preceding  discourses.  Now  it  will  be  necessary,  at  our 
entiance  on  this  delightful  subject,  to  present  you  with  the  pic* 
ture  of  a  family  that  appryches  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible^ 
Stich  a  picture  we  shall  draw.  Excuse  me  if  the  colouring^  is 
too  high.     We^ean  it  should  glow  on  the  bosom  of  the  be-* 
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bolder,  and  kindle  there  all  the  passions  of  admiration^  delight^ 
and  rapture. 

.  The  family  we  have  in  our  eye  (and  I  flatter  myself  more 
than  one  such  family  has  existed  in  ouir  world)  were  in  affluent 
circumstances.  Their  habitation  was  neat,  convenient,  and  ele- 
gant ;  it  did  honour  to  the  skill  of  the  architect,  without  offend- 
ing the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  father  was  a  wise,  affection- 
ate, good  man :  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus^ 
whose  doctrine  he  professed,  and  whose  example  he  followed. 
A  rich  treasure  of  knowledge  he  bad  acquired,  and  with  it  the 
happy  art  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others  in  a  plains 
easy,  and  pleasant  manner.  The  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to 
his  care  lay  near  his  heart,  and  the  schemes  he  daily  planned  for 
promoting  it,  which  originated  in  prudence  and  benevolence, 
succeeded  to  his  wish.  His  fervent  piety,  like  the  precious 
ointment  that  ran  down  from  the  head  of  Aaron  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garment,  diffused  its  sacred  fragrance  through  all  the 
bouse.  The  counsels  of  divine  wisdom,  which  flowed  like  a 
silver  stream  from  his  lips,  were  sweetly  mingled  with  the  most 
pleasing  expressions  of  paternal  tenderness  and  love ;  and  his 
was  the  felicity  to  persuade  with  greater  energy  by  his  example 
than  his  words. 

The  partner  of  his  life,  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  had  all  the 
charms  which  virtue  and  religion  could  add  to  a  form  that  com- 
manded admiration  and  love.  She  was  modest,  prudent,  and 
kind.  Her  happiness  consisted  in  attaching  the  affections  of 
her  family  to  herself,  and  so  disposing  the  affairs  of  it  as  that 
harmony  and  cheerfulness  should  prevail  through  the  house: 
and  the  measures  she  took  to  this  end  were  followed  with  the 
same  success  that  crowned  the  generous  offices  of  her  husband. 
Nor  was  she  less  attentive  than  he  to  the  duties  she  owed  to 
God :  her  devotion  was  as  sincere,  though  perhaps  more  raptur- 
ous than  his.  Such  being  the  character  of  these  amiable  people, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  reigned  securely  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  domestics ;  and  possessed  an  authority  over  them, 
on  all  occasions  cordially  acknowledged  without  their  seeming 

to  assert  it. 

.   Their  children  (for  they  had  a  numerous  family)  inherited  the 
virtues  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  a,  striking  reslmMbnce  of  their 
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persons.  While  young  they  fondly  hung  on  the  bosom  of  the 
mother,  amply  rewarding  maternal  attention  and  care  with  th^ 
playful  and  endearing  smiles  of  infant-simplicity.  Beauty 
bloomed  in  their  countenances ;  and  as  the  powers  of  reason 
expanded,  the  seeds  of  religion,  which  had  been  carefully  sown 
iu  their  breasts,  sprung  up  under  a  divine  influence,  and  pro* 
mised  a  fair  and  joyful  harvest.  They  knew,  they  felt,  they 
acknowledged  their  ignorance,  guilt,  and  depravity ;  and  looked 
for  pardon  and  eternal  life  through  the  mediation  and  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Each  step  they  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, furnished  some  pleasing  proof  of  their  progress  in  know* 
ledge,  purity,  an ^  benevolence.  Filial  obedience  was  their  de* 
light,  and  when  a  temptation  to  uudutifulness  at  any  time  found 
access  to  their  imagination,  it  was  quickly  opposed  by  the  warm 
resentments  of  unconquerable  attachment.  The  social  com^ 
merce  daily  carried  on  between  their  parents  and  them,  in  th^ 
most  soft  and  easy  manner,  was  a  continual  source  of  growing 
pleasure  to  them  both :  as  was  also  the  commerce  that  subsisted 
among  themselves.  Friendship,  that  balm  of  human  life,  was 
here  enjoyed  with  little  or  no  interruption.  A  mutual  exchange 
of  sentiments  and  passions,  accompanied  with  a  thousand  offices 
of  generous  love,  confirmed  the  union  nature  had  created.  And 
so  they  were  happy  in  a  degree  beyond  what  is  usual  in  the  prer 
sent  life.  They  tenderly  bore  each  other's  griefs,  and  sincerely 
shared  in  each  other's  joys.  How  good^  how  pkamnt  must  it 
have  been  to  behold  brethren  thus  dwelling  together  in  unity  ! 

The  characters,  too,  and  deportment  of  the  servants  were  such 
as  entitled  them,  not  only  to  the  good-will,  but  the  affection  of 
the  family.  They  were  modest,  faithful,  diligent,  and  cheerful  | 
contented  and  happy  in  their  stations,  and  ever  disposed  to  do' 
their  duty  from  motives  of  love  as  well  as  interest.  The  gold.en 
rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us,  was 
deeply  imprinted  on  their  breasts :  and  it  was  their  aim  not  only 
to  escape  the  reproaches  of  a  self-accusing  conscience,  but  tq 
enjoy  the  commendations  of  those  they  served,  and  more  espe-p 
cially  the  approbation  of  the  great  God. 

In  a  house  composed  of  such  members,  it  may  be  easily  ima* 
gined  peace  and  pleasure  must  have  abounded.  The  welfare  of 
the  whole  was  the  object  of  every  individual,  and  each  on^  par^ 
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took  liberally  of  th«  general  stock  of  happiness  wbidi  their  ia»^ 
tual  labours  produced.  Serenity  and  joy  appeared  in  eveiy 
countenance*  One  office  of  kindness  succeeded  another.  Busi^ 
ness  and  relsjcation  had  their  proper  hours  assigned  them.  Now 
they  were  in  action,  then  at  rest :  now  employed  in  their  several 
'departments^  and  then  enjoying  the  enlivening  pleasures  of  so- 
cial intercourse.  Their  table  was  richly  spread  with  the  bouii*^ 
ties  of  Providence,  and  their  cup  ran  over.  Alike  strangers  to 
sickening  intemperance  and  guilty  mirth,  they  ate  their  food 
with  relish,  and  drank  their  wine  with  cheerfulness.  The  friends 
of  virtue  and  religion  met  a  hearty  welcome  at  their  board,  and 
indigence  vras  liberally  relieved  by  their  hospitality.  Their 
eyes  pitied  the  distressed,  and  their  hands  clothed  the  naked: 
the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  stranger  blessed  them.  The 
stated  seasons  of  devotiiMi  they  considered  as  the  most  Useful 
and  improving  portions  of  time.  With  pleasure  they  assembled, 
with  attention  they  listened  to  tho  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Ood's  word,  and,  animated  by  one  spuit,  they  addressed  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  the  great  Author  of  all  their  enjoyments. 

Thus  happily  they  passed  their  days,  distributed  in  prudent 
proportions  between  action,  study,  recreation,  and  devotion* 
Following  the  simple  dictates  of  nature,  they  acquired  and  pre* 
served  health ;  living  on  good  terms  with  their  n^gh hours,  they 
secured  to  themselves  peace ;  cultivating  domestic  affections,  they 
enjoyed  a  flow  of  innocent  And  enlivening  pleasure ;  improving 
^  their  opportunities  for  contemplation  and  discourse,  they  grew 
in  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  conversing  daily  with  Heaven  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  they  were  gradually  prepared  for  the  sublime 
services  and  joys  of  that  better  world. 

Such  was  the  family  we  meant  to  describe^  and  whose  stoiy 
m  many  interesting  particulars  of  it,  it  would  have  been  both 
^edifying  and  pleasing  t4>  relate.  But  we  forbear. — Enough^ 
imethtnks,  has  been  said  to  kindle  in  our  breasts  an  »dent  de^ 
ftttre  to  copy  after  their  amiaUe  example,  and  to  partake  of  the 
]4ch  pleasures  they  enjoyed.  Would  to  God  there  were  many 
N  such  families  as  these  I  But  we  have  another  object  in  view  by 
holding  up  this  picture  to  our  imagination :  it  is  to  assist  us  in 
tmr  attempts  to  frame  some  conception  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
future  state.    This  figure,  you  see,  eur  Saviour  adopts  in  the 
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texl)  tani  upon  this  figure  we  mean  to  grpund  %h^  present  diy- 

The  apostlesy  to  wht^m  the  wprds  were  more  immediately  ad- 
dressed, may  be  considered  as  composing  one  family.  Ov0r  thiy 
lamily  our  Saviour,  in  the  character  of  an  indulgent  parent,  pr^ 
fided*  With  them  he  from  day  to  day  associated,  in  all  the  ha** 
bits  of  the  most  tender  and  familiar  friendship ;  defending  theiv 
persons,  supplying  their  want4,  assisting  their  labours,  and,  by 
his  instructive  and  animating  discourse,  at  onqe  enlightening 
their  understandings,  and  diffiising  heavenly  joy  through  theif 
hearts.  But  be  was  now  at  the  eve  of  his  final  departure  from 
them.  The  tidings  of  this  sad  event  with  which  he  had  just  a^ 
quALoted  them,  filled  their  breasts  with  the  deepest  an^ety  and 
•orrow.  With  all  the  tenderness  therefore  of  a  dying  parent^ 
he  administers  seasonable  consolation  to  them^  i^  uo^  says  h^y 
your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  bdieve  in  Gotij  bdiepe  also  iu  m#, 
So  be  leads  their  views  forward  to  the  world  whither  he  wa9  gpr 
ing,  assuring  them  that  they  should  by  and  by  follow  hiqi  %q 
that  blissful  state,  and  there  enjoy  in  the  highest  perfection, 
those  domestic  pleasures,  of  which  they  had  here  had  some  taste* 
In  my  Fathei^s  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  ncftsQp  f 
wwld  have  told  you :  I  goto  prepare  a  place  for  you  .-^Wordf 
which,  I  need  take  no  pains  to  prove  to  you,  may  with  truth  be 
considered  as  addressed  to  all  bis  faithful  dis4riples  in  every  age 
and  country,  as  well  as  the  apostles. 

Heaven  he  compares  to  a  house^  to  convey  en  idea  of  its. 
beauty,  convenience,  and  stability.  This  house  he  tells  them 
vas  his  Father*8j  that  great  Being  to  whom  he  stood  related 
after  a  manner  infinitely  more  glcmous  than  any  ptber,  as  he 
wa9  his  own,  his  only  begotten,  and  welji-beloved  Sonp  A  house 
built  by  his  Father,  in  which  he  constantly  resides,  and  where 
be  displays  his  glories  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  In  thie 
bouse  there  are  mansions,  abiding  places  a,  apartments  for  every 
one  of  the  family,  suited  to  their  several  capaciti^  and  condir 
tions.  Of  tfaese.manGJons,  he  tells  thfim>  there  are  numy,  to  iur 
timate  that  the  members  of  this  family  are  numerous,  and  that 
provision  is  made  for  them  all.  And  to  prepare  this  happy /?jace 
^r  them,  and  for  #11  who  stood  related  to  him,  was  his  object 
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in  going  thither,  as  well  as  to  receive  himself  the  just  reward  of 
his  sufferings.  To  all  which  he  kindly  adds,  that  if  it  were  noi 
8O9  he  would  have  told  them.  They  had  ere  this  heard  of  hea- 
ven, framed  some  idea  of  it,  and  been  firmly  peri^aded  of  itd 
reality.  And  they  might  rest  assured,  such  was  his  affection 
for  them,  and  such  the  convincing  proofs  he  had  given  them 
of  it,  that  if  they  had  been  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  he 
Would  not  have  failed  to  undeceive  them. 

Now,  upon  all  these  expressive  circumstances  in  our  Saviour's 
fi^rative  description  of  heaven,  assisted  by  a  variety  of  other 
passages  of  Scripture ;  we  might  ground  many  positions  respect** 
ing  the  nature,  perfection,  extent,  and  continuance  of  the  hea- 
venly blessedness.  And  from  thence  we  might  proceed  to  a 
particular  examination  of  the  evidence  of  a  future  state  of  hap-^ 
piness,  to  which  that  peculiar  mode  of  language  our  Lord  uses 
naturally  leads  us — A  mode  of  language  admirably  expressive 
of  his  native  simplicity  and  ingenuousness,  and  of  the  affection- 
ate regards  he  bore  to  those  with  whom  he  was' thus  familiarly 
discoursing.  On  these  things  we  might,  I  say,  with  great  pro^ 
fit  and  pleasure  insist.  But,  waving  the  particular  and  accurate 
investigation  of  these  important  points,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  a  general  illustration  of  the  metaphor  before  us,  and  the 
rather  as  this  treatment  of  our  text  best  comports  with  our  in- 
tention in  the  choice  of  it.  And  so  we  will  proceed  to  improve 
the  subject. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  state  of  the  blessed  under  the  idea 
<pf  a  Family. 

To  this  figure  there  is  an  allusion  in  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture besides  our  text.  The  people  of  God,  you  need  not  be 
told,  are  often  described  t&  his  children  and  servants ;  and  of 
him,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christy  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  is  named  a.  Now  the  ideas  which  this 
pleaising  emblem  suggests,  we  shall  class  under  the  following 
particulars — the  House  in  which  this  family  dwells — the  Mem^ 
bers  of  which  it  is  composed — ^their  Employment  and  Pleasures 
•—and  the  Continuation  of  their  existence  and  happiness. 

I.  Heaven  is  the  House  in  which  this  family  resides. 

Beauty,  convenience,  and  stability,  as  we  intimated  before^ 
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afe  the  ideas  "^ich  first  strike  our  minds  whea  we  speak  ef  a 
house.  And  when  we  attentively  jconsider  the  fair  mansions 
of  the  great,  while  we  are  pleased  and  delighted  with  the  pro- 
portion, elegance,  and  grandeur  of  these  noble  structures,  we 
fail  not  to  admire  the  skill  of  the  architect.  The  effect  leads 
us  back  to  the  <cause,  and  we  presume  that  a  builder  who  had 
fio  happily  succeeded,  were  he  to  exert  his  powers  on  a  larger 
acale,  a  plan  of  still  wider  extent,  he  would  give  further  prools 
of  his  ability.  So  palaces  the  most  superb,  like  those  of  which 
we  read  in  ancient  history,  ti^e  to  our  ^iew,  and  we  are  struck 
with  wonder  and  veneration. 

In  such  manner  we  may  proceed  in  our  attempts  to  fratoe 
<some  idea  of  that  august  edifice,  which  the  great  Parent  of  the 
universe  has  erected,  at  an  infinite  expence,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  family  above.  A  sample  he  has  given  of  his  power 
and  skill  in  the  creation  of  this  world,  the  mansion  he  has  built 
ibr  the  residence  of  mankind  during  their  abode  on  earth. 
What  a  pleasing  employment  to  a  contemplative  mind  to  survey 
the  wonderful  building  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  several  parts  in 
the  relation  they  bear  to  the  whole  !  When  we  go  down  to  the 
foundations  of  this  house,  consider  the  superstructure  raised 
thereon,  examine  the  materials  of  which  it  is  framed,  and  the 
manner  they  are  arranged,  enter  into  its  several  apartments, 
measure  its  prodigious  extent,  dwell  on  the  innumerable  beau- 
ties with  which  it  is  adorned,  and  then  gaze  oil  the  magnificent 
covering  cast  over  it ;  when  we  thus  contemplate,  I  say,  this 
house  built  for  the  residence  of  man,  how  are  our  minds  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  stupendous  ideas  of  the  power  and  skill 
of  the  great  Architect ! 

Hence  then  we  may  conclude  with  unquestionable  truth, 
that  the  house  lie  has  erected  for  the  everlasting  reception  and 
entertainment  of  his  own  proper  family — the  family  he  most 
tenderly  loves — ^the  family  he  has  redeemed  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  Son ;  must  be  commodious,  beautiful,  and  splendid  be- 
yond imagination.  It  is  the  House  of  God — the  greatest  of  all 
Beings  !  It  is  the  House  of  our  Father — thebest  of  all  Beings  J 
When  infinite  greatness  and  goodness  unite  to  prepare  a  mansion 
for  the  residence  of  favourites,  that  mansion  can  want  nothing  to 
make  it  glorious  in  the  highest  degree«^-Let  us  iiow  enquire^ 
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IL  Who  are  the  Members  that  compose  this  fiimQy  ? 

The  Head  of  the  family  is  the  ever-blessed  God,  the  foun- 
tain, centre,  and  essence  of  excellence,  perfection^  uid  happi- 
ness* What  tongue  can  describe,  what  mind  conceive  bis 
peerless  glories  ?  The  most  exalted  seraph  cannot  comprehend 
them.  When  our  imagination  has  wandered  through  the  xxfOr 
verse,  collected  every  possible  excellence,  and  attributed  them 
to  one  immense,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  Being;  we  sh^l  even 
then  have  acquired  but  a  faint  idea  of  God.  Such  however  is 
the  character  of  him  who  deigns  to  be  the  Master  of  this  au- 
gust house,  the  Father  of  this  illustrious  family  i  To  «  mo]> 
Ui.  eye  he  is  invisible,  but  not  so  to  the  happy  spirits  who  com- 
pose his  household  above;  Their  intellectual  sight  is  so  re- 
fined, strengthened,  and  enlarged,  as  not  to  be  hurt  or  dazxle4 
by  the  full  blaze  of  glories  poured  upon  it  from  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  They  see  God :  they  know  him,  they  con- 
verse with  him  after  a  manner  the  most  {>leasing,  delightful,- 
and  rapturous. 

As  Master  of  this  great  family  he  presides  over  their  afiaixs 
with  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence,  takes  effectual  care  of 
their  interests,  prepares  their  table  for  them,  and  causes  their 
cup  to  run  over ;  assigns  to  every  one  his  proper  service,  ac- 
cepts their  offices  of  duty  and  love,  and  rewards  their  obedience 
with  infinite  liberality  and  goodness.  And  as  a  Father^  he  is 
ever  among  them  in  all  the  habits  of  the  most  endearing  fa- 
miliarity, unbosoms  his  soul  to  them,  assures  them  of  his  fa- 
vour, enriches  them  with  his  bounty,  and  makes  them  happy 
beyond  expression  and  imagination.  The  most  perfect  picture 
that  can  be  drawn  of  an  earthly  parent,  exhibits  but  a  shadowy 
resemblance  of  his  parental  wisdom,  faithfulness^  and  love. 
These  qualities^  in  whatever  degree  they  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  among  any  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  originate  froip 
him :  when  he  therefore  in  the  character  of  a  Father  assembles 
his  children  about  him,  they  will  no  doubt  be  displayed  in  all 
their  transcendent  perfection. 

Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God  a,  his  oum^  his  onl^-he- 
gotten  Son  b,  the  brightness  of  the  Faihefs  glory^  cmd  the  ear- 
press  image  of  his  person  c.     But  it  is  in  the  relation  he  bears 
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to  the  chikl»?a  of  this  family  a»  their  ^MfSr  brother  that  ire  her^ 
.ooosider  him.  Such  was  his  compassi<Hat  for  tb^iQ^  9uch  his 
love  to  them^  that  he  voluntArily  bep^nEie  a  faan,  and  vept 
<aDd  bled  and  died,  to  restore  ^hism  ^o  th^ir  ori^oal  ianoceece^ 
>imd  entitle  them  to  the  joys  o£  heaven*  As  fh^  f^iblren  w^ 
partakers  offle^h  uni  bfoocf^  he  eUsp  h^mey  400k  part  if  the 
same  a.  Although,  being  in  Ae/orm  of  Gocf,  he  thovght  it  md 
rubbery  to  be  equal  wiS^  God^  y^  he  tof^k  upon  km  the  form  9f 
ft  s&rtHmti  weLs  made  in  the  Uhene§$  ofmen^  qnd  being  Jinrnd  in 
fashion  as  a  ma%  hmbled  himselfi  and  beqame  obedient  mPo 
-death,  even  the  deqth  qfthe  croits.  Wherefoare  (Sod  h^  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a. name  abofce  every  name  6.  He 
rose  frpm^the  dead,  asc^^ded  in  that  very  nature  be  had  assign- 
ed up  kkto  heaven,  ^nd  there  displays  his  mediatorial  glorias  tp 
the  view  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousande  gf 
thousande  whom  he  hpis  redeemed  by  his  bipod,  and  who  all 
Join  in  ^seribing  bles^ng^  honour,  glory,  and  power  ^nio  him  that 
sUieth  upon  the  thr-one,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  md  ever  0. 
What  unutterable  joy  inust  this  happy  company  feel,  while 
their  wondering  eyes  are  thus  entertained  with  the  lively  memoi^ 
xials  of  their  elder  brother's  unexampled  compassion  and  loye  I 

There  too  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  whp  prpc^ed9 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  d,  dwells. — That  divipe  Spirit 
^ho  descended  upon  the  Saviour  at  his  baptism  in  a  bodify 
shape  like  a  dove  e,  and  who  poured  such  a  rich  variety  of  gift^ 
^and  graces  upon  the  apostles  quickly  after  tb^ir  inastex's  triumr* 
l^h^nt  ascent  up  i|ito  heaven /•  There,  I  s^y^  he  dwells,  u> 
xadiating  the  minds  of  the  bl^i^sed,  uniting  their  hearts  to  God 
aiA  each  other,  and  diffusing  the  fragrant  odours  of  his  grace 
through  all  the  house.  Under  his  auspicious  influence,  de^ 
scending  like  the  precious  ointment  on  the  head  of  Aaron,  ^ 
like  the  dew  on  the  mountains  of  Sion,  the  fruits  of  knowledge^ 
purity  and  friendship,  are  ripened  to  the  noblost  perfectioi^  and 
enjoyed  with  increasing  flavour  and  delight  to  all  eternity. 

The  ehildren  of  the  fapiily  opme  next  to  be  considered.  An* 
gels  are  thus  described  in  Scripture:  but,  that  we  may  the 
-better  conform  to  the  figure  in  our  text,  jfe  will  confine  the 
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character  of  children  here  to  the  redeemed  from  among  men ; 
and  the  rather,  as  our  Saviour  had  them  chiefiy  in  his  eye. 
These  not  only  received  in  common  with  others  their  existence 
from  God,  the  Former  of  their  bodies,  and  the  Father  of  their 
spirits;  but  bU  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  all  the  powers 
and  capacities  peculiarto  children.  They  had  wandered  from 
their  -  Father's  house,  and  spent  their  substance  in  a  strange 
land;  but  by  the  mediation  of  Christ  their  elder  brother,  and 
the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  brought 
back  to  his  church  here  on  earth,  the  nursery  or  school  he  has 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  preparing  his  young 
children  for  the  employments  and  pleasures  of  heaven.  And 
from  thence  at  the  proper  time  they  arie  removed,  and  united 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom  above. 
The  family  is  not  indexed  at  present  made  up,  the  children  are 
not  all  collected  together.  But  when  that  happy  period  shall 
arrive,  what  an  immensely  numerous  and  illustrious  company 
will  this  be  1 — A  company  consisting  of  patriarchs,  prophet^ 
apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  all  the  excellent  of  the  earth : 
men  of  God  who  had  existed  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world, 
and  under  various  dispensations,  characters,  and  descriptions; 
who  were  once  struggling  with  the  incapacities,  prejudices,  and 
painful  feelings  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  are  now  arrived 
at  man's  estate,  and  possessed  of  abilities  equal  to  the  noblest 
exertions,  and  the  most  sublime  gratifications.  Once  immersed 
in  darkness,  sin,*  and  sorrow;  but  now  exulting  in. the  enjoy* 
ment  of  light,  purity,  aAd  happiness.  All  illuminated  by  th^ 
fiame  divine  Spirit,  and  actuated  by  the  same  heavenly  princi- 
ple. All  of  one  mind  and  one  heart,  united  to  God  their  Fa- 
ther, and  to  each  other  as  brethren,  by  the  indissoluble  bands 
of  the  most  perfect  friendship,  and  the  most  generous  love. — 
Such  are  the  children  of  the  family. 

And  if  the  holy  angels^  agreeably  to  the  figure  we  have  adopt- 
ed may  be  considered  as  the  servants  of  this  princely  household; 
nothing  can  be  wanting  to  add  dignity  and  glory  to  it.  Yes, 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  great  King,  nor  do  they  look  upon 
it  as  beneath  them  to  minister^  at  his  command,  to  the  heirs  (^ 
salvation  a«     When  he  sent  them  on  this  errand  to  our  world, 
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they  clapped  their  wings  for  joy,  they  instantly  took  their  down* 
ward  flight,  and  with  rapture  sung,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
en  earth  peaee,  and  good-mil  towards  men  below  a.  They 
— ^friendly  spirits  !  watch  around  the  tents  of  good  men  during 
their  stay  on  earth,  guard  them  with  their  flaming  shields  from 
the  powers  of  darkness,  bear  them  hence  at  death  to  the  bosom 
of  their  Father,  wipe  the  falling  tear  of  mortality  from  their  eyes, 
array  them  in  the  princely  robes  appointed  them,  bid  them  wel* 
come  to  their  long-wished  for  home,  and  are  never  weary  of  ren* 
dering  them  every  possible  office  of  kindness  and  love  through  an 
endless  duration  of  existence. — Of  such  Members  is  the  heaven* 
ly  family  composed. 

The  next  question  is,  How  they  are  employed^  and  what  are 
iheit pleasures?  But  this  enquiry,  with  what  follows,  we  must 
xefer  to  the  nelct  Sermon. 

PART  11. 

We  have  considered  the  House  which  the  blessed  God  hat 
built,  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  his  family;  and 
the  Members  of  which  it  consists.     Let  us  now  proceed, 

III.  To  enquire,  how  they  are  employed  and  what  are  their 
pleasures  f 

Action  is  necessary  to  enjoyment.  The  not  exerting  our 
powers  is  an  occasion  of  misery  as  well  as  our  abusing  them.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  depraved  and  profligate  only  that  are  un* 
happy,  but  the  thoughtless  and  indolent.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
in  the  present  life  exert  our  faculties  to  their  full  extent,  with* 
out  feeling  more  or.  less  pain  and  weariness.  God  has  however 
wisely  so  ordered  it,  that  the  good  proposed  shall  compensate  the 
fatigue  endured  in  the  acquisition  of  it.  And  this  consideration 
operates  very  generally  on  mankind,  to  rouse  them  from  sloth, 
and  stimulate  them  to  action.  But  in  heaven  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, restored  to  their  full  vigour,  exert  themselves  to  the  ut* 
most  without  any  fatigue  or  uneasiness.  So  the  end  of  our  ex- 
istence will  be  attained  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  and  we  be- 
come completely  happy. 

Now  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  that  domestic  idea  of  heaven 
we  have  adopted.     Tlie  pleasures  of  the  family  are  usually  con- 
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trasted  to  the  homes  and  fatigues  of  business,  and  so  ^e  een- 
i;eive  of  our  house  as  a  place  of  rest.  But  this  rest  does  not 
consist  in  a  total  cessation  from  action ;  if  it  did  we  should  noi 
be  happy*  It  is  true  we  here  repose  ourselves,  and  by  food  and 
aleep  here  recruit  our  animal  spirits.  But  we  do  not  pass  all 
our  time  in  indolence*  We  have  our  several  employments  $ 
(his  and  that  active  service  to  vender  one  another,  and  ihe  hu* 
aioess  of  amusing  and  improving  our  minds  by  raediftation,  read- 
ing, and  familiar  discourse.  The  retirement  of  a  house  is  far^ 
vourable  to  study,  and  the  piety,  goodnsense,  and  friendly  dispo^ 
sitions  of  the  several  branches  of  a  family  are  noble  incentive* 
to  conversation.  Occupied  with  these  pleasing  ideas  of  domes- 
tic employment,  how  cheerfully  does  the  man  of  business  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  retire  to  his  habitation  !  What  joy  does  b^ 
feel  to  find  himself  encircled  by  his  family,  partaking  with  lbep» 
of  the  bounties  of  indulgent  Providence,  and  enjoying  with  them 
in  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity,  the  enlivening  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse ! 

Thus  may  we  conceive  of  heaven.  At  the  evening  of  the 
day — the  hurry  bg,  fatiguing^  troublesome  day  of  human  iifo-r 
the  good  man  retires  to  his  home,  his  Father's  bouse,  the  man- 
sion which  Christ  his  elder  brother  has  prepared  for  him. 
There  he  ceases  from  his  labours,  rests  in  the  bosom  of  his  God, 
and  has  no  other  recollection  of  his  past  pains,  disappointipentSy 
4ind  sorrows,  than  contributes  to  increase  bis  happiness,  and 
)i«ighten  his  joys.  There  he  finds  himself  instantly  surround- 
ed with  that  blessed  company  we  have  been  speaking  of;  all  ex- 
inressing  by  their  cheerful  smiles  the  satisfaction  they  feel  in  his 
having  joined  them,  and  all  with  infijiite  cordiality  t^idering 
Jsirn  offices  of  love,  too  numerous  to  be  reckoned,  too  substan^ 
jtial  and  glorious  to  be  described.  And  there,  which  is  the  main 
thing  we  have  in  view,  his  intellectual  powers  are  employedi 
without  embarrassment  or  weariness,  in  the  contemplation  aod 
4iscus8ion  of  the  most  pleasing,  noUe,  and  improving  subjects. 

Here,  would  our  time  admit,  and  might  imagination  be  allows 
ed  its  full  scope,  with  what. pleasant  scenes  might  we  feast  our 
#yes,  with  what  xavishing  discourse  delight  our  ears !  Methinks 
4  see  this  happy  family,  assembled  in  the  fair  and  stately  man* 
siou  their  Father  has  erected  for  their  eternal  abode,  arrayed  in 
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lihcl  pure  ftnd  splendid  gariAents  of  immortality^  healthy  peaces 
and  joy,  bloomiflg  on  their  countenances,  their  Friend  and  Sci* 
viour  bidding  them  welcome  to  the  richest  banquet  his  1ot« 
could  prepare,  angels  waiting  on  them,  and  the  Master  of  thf 
house  unveiling  bis  glories  to  their  view.  Methinks  I  liear 
tbeir  discourse.  The  subject  is  immensely  grand — the  glories 
0f  the  ever-'blessed  God  displayed  in  his  works.  They  hav« 
powers  for  investigating  the  subject.  Their  attention  is  fixed 
with  increasing  delight  to  it.  Every  step  they  advance  in  theit 
enquiries  about  it,  is  marked  with  precision  and  certainty.  The 
lieavetily  vision  glorious  as  it  is  oppresses  not  their  mental  sights 
the  ecstatic  joy  it  affords  disturbs  not  their  perception  of  the  oIh 
ject.  Their  ideas  and  reasonings  are  interchanged  with  un* 
imaginable  swiftness  and  facility.  And  the  pleasuies  which  flow 
in  one  perpetual  stream  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  know<* 
ledge,  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  theme  hath  infinite  varieties,  each  of  which  is  a  new 
source  of  admiration,  love,  and  delight. — Now  they  fix  their 
eye  on  the  fir^t  great  Cause  of  all  things,  whose  nature  the 
brightest  intelligences  cannot  comprehend,  whose  essence  n^ 
created  invagination  can  explore.  They  gaze  on  his  glories^ 
which  eurprise,  but  do  not  confound :  inspire  reverence,  but  for* 
bid  fea^.-*— From  him  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  works  of 
h\9  hands.'— Now  the  skill  of  the  great  architect  in  the  house 
btiilt  fof  their  residence,  its  furniture,  and  entertainment,  em* 
ploys  their  contemplation :  and  then  the  wonderous  effects  of 
bis  wisdom  and  power  in  the  more  remote  provinces  of  hie 
boundless  empire. — Now  they  dwell  on  the  nature,  capacities^ 
atid  interests  of  the  various  otders  of  beings  that  hold  a  difier* 
ent  rank  in  th6  creation  from  themselves ;  and  then  on  thei# 
own  nature,  faculties,  laws,  and  ends  of  existence.-*-Now  the 
icbeme  of  Providence  respecting  the  World  whence  they  came^ 
occupies  their  minds ;  states,  kingdoms^  and  empires  passing  id 
Ireview  before  their  astonished  eyes :  and  then  the  long,  the  di* 
Versified^  the  entertaining  detail  of  each  other's  history  holde 
their  attention  with  growing  delight. — Now  they  call  over  the 
several  events  thatiiappened  to  them,  from  the  poment  they 
eame  itito  existence  to  that  of  their  translation  thither;  and  all 
the  circumstaneestbat  combined,  under  the  controlling  influence 
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of  Heaven,  to  bring  about  their  final  felicity :  and  then  tb^j 
recollect  with  rapturous  joy  the  intimate  connection  of  these 
events  with  the  greatest  and  most  sublime  of  all,  their  redemp- 
tion by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  On  this  transporting 
subject  wherein  he  hath  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and 
prudence  a,  they  exert  the  utmost  powers  of  imagination  and 
reason.  At  every  step  they  take  new  light  breaks  in  upon  their 
minds,  and  new  joys  circulate  around  their  hearts.  So  a  pure 
fiamc  of  ingenuous  gratitude  and  love  is  enkindled  in  their  bo- 
soms, to  the  Father  of  mercies  who  laid  the  plan  in  the  coun* 
sels  of  eternity,  to  the  divine  Jesus  who  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter  who  displays  the 
glories  of  it  to  their  enraptured  sight. — Thus  employed  in  con- 
templating the  most  glorious .  objects,  discussing  the  noblest 
truths,  conversing  about  the  most  interesting  events,  and  inter- 
mingling with  their  discourse  the  harmonious  melody  of  the 
most  exalted  devotion  and  praise ;  thus  employed,  I  say,  how 
^  pure,  substantial,  and  satisfying  must  their  pleasures  be  !  . 
Go  into  a  family  of  piety  and  love. — Some  few  such  families 
there  are  in  our  world. — Read  the  character  of  each  member  m 
his  countenance.  Be  a  witness  of  the  tender  offices  of  kindness 
they  render  each  other.  Join  their  company*  Make  one  with 
them  in  their  parties  of  innocent  amusement.  Listen  to  their 
instructive,  entertaining,  and  endearing  discourse.  Hear  their 
pleasant  details  of  interesting  events.  Enter  into  their  more  se- 
rious reasonings.  And  share  with  them  in  the  comforts  and 
joys  of  their  undissembled  and  fervent  devotion.  You  will  say 
ivith  rapture.  Verily  this  is  the  house  of  Godj  it  is  the  gate  of 
heaven  b  I  But  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  this  little  society, 
though  they  may  distantly  resemble  those  of  the  blessed  above^ 
fall  infinitely  short  of  them. 

How  commodious  is  the  habitation  in  which,  this  infinitely 
large  and  noble  society  reside  !  No  convenience  is  wanting  to 
make  it  pleasant  and  delightful  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
are  apartments  in  it  for  every  one  of  the  family,  and  Christ  is 
gone  before  to  make  them,  ready.  How  delicious  is  their  food  I 
It  is  the  food  of  angels.  How  highly  flavoured  are  their  joys  ! 
They  drink  of  rivers  of  pleasure  that  flow  from  the  throne  of 
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God  and  the  Lamb.  How  illustrious  the  company !  Tfiej  are 
all  wise,  holy,  and  good ;  free  from  every  possible  taint  of  folly, 
imperfection,  and  ain.  Each  pne  enjoys  health,  ease,  and  tran- 
quillity; without  abatement  or  interruption.  They  are  upon 
terms  of  the  strictest  amity  and  the  most  cordial  friendship. 
Their  discourse  is  upon  subjects  as  delightful  as  they  are  in- 
structive ;  subjects  that  afford  the  richest  pleasure  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  diffiise  a  sacred  glow  of  divine  affection  through  the 
heart.  The  Father  of  the  family  is  present  in  the  midst  of 
them,  pouring  upon  them  the  noblest  profusion  of  beneficence 
and  love.  Their  elder  Brother  and  Friend,  who  Imed  not  his 
Kfe  unto  death  for  their  sakes,  unbosoms  his  heart  to  them*. 
The  Holy  Spirit  not  only  irradiates  their  understandings,  but 
in  the  character  of  a  Comforter  possesses  them  of  the  richest 
consolations.  In  fine,  the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels  who  at- 
tend them,  are  happy  in  contributing  all  in  their  power  to  their 
happiness. — What  refined,  what  exalted,  what  divine  pleasures 
must  this  family  enjoy  !  -* 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours 
here  on  earth,  was  admitted  for  a  few  moments  into  their  com- 
pany. And  so  enraptured  was  he  with  the  joys  he  there  felt, 
that  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  covM  not 
tell :  it  was  paradise,  and  he  heard  things  which  it  is  not  law^ 
fid  for  a  man  to  utter  a.  Let  us  check  our  imagination  then  in 
its  flight.  We  have  not  senses  capable  of  sustaining  the  hea- 
Tenly  vision ;  we  have  not  faculties  at  present  equal  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  sublime  subject. — One  thing,  however,  more 
Hiust  be  observed  of  this  family,  and  that  is, 

IV.  The  Continuation  of  their  blessedness. 

When  we  visit  the  pious  families  that  have  been  described, 
and  share  with  them  a  few  hours  in  their  employments  and  plea- 
sures ;  how  reluctantly  do  we  take  our  leave  of  them !  And 
when  we  see  death,  that  cruel  enemy  of  human  felicity,  break- 
ing up  these  little  societies,  or  at  least  ravishing  some  of  the 
lovely  members  that  compose  them  from  the  embraces  of  the 
rest ;  how  do  we  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs,  and  silently  say 
within  ourselves !  "  Ah  !  it  had  been  better  for  them,  if  their 
pleasures  had  suffered  more  'allays  and  interruptions :  the  event 
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wouM  have  been  less  painfuL"  Sad  sight  I  to  see  dnfifi^  SEsd 
affeetioDate  children  pooring  their  unavailing  tea^  ovei  the 
tomb  of  a  parents  whose  counsels^  company,  and  h)ve  were  con<- 
^ttid  sources^  of  pleasure  to  them  !  or  over  the  graves  of  bre-» 
thf en  and  sisters^  with  whom  they  dwelt  ^n  the  sweetest  har-^ 
Bfeony  and  friendship  1  So  however  it  must  be :  so  it  is  for  their 
veal  interest  that  it  should  be.  The  several  members  of  theso 
ownmumties  on  earth  are  called  away  iu  their  turn  to  join  the> 
general  assembly  above.  But,  oh  1  how  infinitely  delightful 
the  thought ! — that  assembly  once  met  shall  never,  never  sepa- 
rate.  Their  habitation,  persons,  employments^  friendships,  and 
pleasures  shall  suffer  no  ohange,  diminution,  interruption,  or 
cmo. 

The  fairest  mansion  on  earth  must  in  a  course  of  time  decay.^ 
Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  those  dwellings,  so  famed  in 
Scripture  for  the  piety,  friendship,  and  hospitality  of  their  inha*^ 
latimts.  Yea,  the  time  will  come  when  the  vast  fabric  of  thia 
world  shall  be  laid  in  ruins.  But  such  is  not  the  destiny  of  tbia 
store  noble  house  above.  No  earthquake  shall  shake  it,  no  fire 
consume  it,  no  tempest  destroy  it.  It  shall  remain  for  ever  a 
moimment  of  the  skill  and  power  of  him  who  hath  built  it.  It 
is  a  building  of  Gody  a  house  not  tiuide  with  handSf  eternal  in 
the  heavens  d* 

Here,  one  generation  passetb  away  and  another  cometh.  Pa?- 
rents  die,  and  their  children  succeed  them :  and  after  a  while, 
families  that  have  boasted  of  their  ancient  extractibp  become 
extinct.  But  in  this  house  above  all  are  immortal.  Sickness^ 
pain,  and  death  have  no  admission  there.  Health  ever  blooma 
m  their  countenances,  and  not  the  least  declension  of  spirits, 
vigour,  or  strength  disturbs  their  repose.  They  feel  no  change 
-<->they  dread  no  change.  They  are  all  happily  met  together,, 
lind  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  they  shall  never  part.  It  is 
the  will  of  the  eternal  God,  the  Father  of  the  family,  that  their 
existence,  like  his  own,  should  have  no  end. 

A  thousand  circumstances  arise,  in  this  state  of  vicissitude 
and  sin,  to  dissolve  our  connections,  interrupt  our  duties,  dis^ 
turb  our  discourse,  and  diminish  if  not  annihilate  our  pleasures. 
Though  the  family  is  not  broke  up,  yet  by  thb  or  that  crosa 
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accident  its  affairs  are  deranged,  its  members  for  a  while  sepa* 
Mited,  one  and  another  rendered  incapable  of  theit  proper  busi* 
nist^y  stalling  plenty  interdicted,  pleasant  discourse  interrupted, 
the  harmony  of  the  house  threatened,  and  all  its  joys  sometimes 
converted  into  sorrow  and  sadness.  But  in  heaven  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  order  of  the  family  is  preserved  inviolable, 
every  one  fills  his  proper  station,  without  a  wish  or  an  occasion 
of  absei^ce,  one  office  of  love  follows  another  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession, plenty  ever  abounds,  peace  reigns  undisturbed,  social 
intercourse  flows  on  without  interruption,  friendships  contracted 
are  never  dissolved,  and  pleasures  new,  various,  and  refined  are 
enjoyed  without  satiety,  dimhilStion,  or  end.  The  sun  once 
risen  on  those  pleasant  abodes  never  goes  down :'  and  when  mil- 
Bons  of  years  have  rolled  round,  the  happiness  of  the  family  is 
but  beginning. 

Thus  hfive  we  attempted  some  faint  description  of  this  illus'^ 
trious  family  above.  A  faint  description  it  indeed  is :  yet  I 
flatter  myself  it  has  made  such  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  that 
none  of  us  can  forbear  saying^-'*  Is  there  really  such  a  family 
as  this?" — **  If  there  is.  May  I  hope  at  death  to  be  admitted 
into  it?" — "  And  if  I  may.  How  shall  I,  in  the  mean  while, 
express  my  gratitude  to  him  who  has  opened  so  glorious  a  pro-^ 
spect  to  my  view  ?"  To  these  questions  permit  me,  by  way  of 
improvement,  to  assist  you  and  myself  in  making  a  reply. 

1.  What  we  have  affirmed  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  is 
triie. 

We  have,  indeed,  adopted  a  figute  to  assist  us  in  our  descrip* 
tion  of  it :  but  to  that  figure  our  Lord  Jesus  Chpst  has  directed 
us.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  Tnafisions :  I  go  to  prepare 
n  place  Jbr  you.  And  he  who  said  this  is  the  faithful  wit^ 
ness  a  :  he  is  ihe  truth  h  itself.  The  apostles  had  conceived  a 
hope  of  this  state  before  he  thus  expressed  himself:  and  such 
was  his  integrity  and  benevolence  that  we  may  be  sure,  to  us6 
bis  own  language,  had  there  been  no  such  state^  he  would  hav^ 
told  them. 

It  will  scarce  be  expected,  that  I  should  here  enter  particu- 
larly into  the  evidence  of  this  most  cheerful  and  animating  truth: 
or  I  might  shew  you,  that  the  admitting  it  involves  in  it  no 
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absurdity  or  impossibility — that  whoever  considers  the  powiers 
of  the  human  soul,  the  history  of  Providence,  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  and  many  characters  that  actually  exist  on  our 
earth;  must  allow  that  it  is  highly  probable — and  that  the  po«-- 
sitive  evidence  of  Christianity,  beaming  upon  us  like  the  sun  in 
all  its  meridian  glory,  to  possibility  and  probability  adds  certun- 
ty.  But  on  .these  topics  of  argument  we  will  not  now  insist. 
All  I  mean  is  to  derive  a  presumptive  or  collateral  proof  of  what 
we  cannot  but  wish  to  be  true,  from  the  figure  which  has  assist- 
ed us  in  our  conceptions  of  it.  -A  family,  a  pious  family,  espe" 
cially  a  family  that  answers  to  the  description  in  the  beginning 
of  this  discourse,  is  methinks  a  shadow  of  which  heaven  is  the 
substance.  Visit  the  pleasant  mansion  wherein  the  God  of 
grace  deigns  to  dwell,  .and  say  whether  you  are  not  struck  at 
your  very  entrance  with  this  prophetic  inscription  wrote  in  fair 
characters  upon  it — This  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Man  is  an  intelligent  being.  As  such  he  is  made  for  society* 
Families  are  the  first  social  connections  that  take  place  among 
men.  These  are  so  constructed  by  the  wise  appointment  of 
Heaven,  as  to  create  a  union  the  most  permanent  and  endearing. 
And  this  union,  were  the  duties  of  it  practised,  would  be  a  con- 
tinual source  of  truly  noble  and  rational  pleasure.  But  alas  ! 
sin  has  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  these  little  societies,  de- 
faced their  beauty,  and  spoiled  their  joys.  They  however  still 
exist,  and,  amidst  all  the  disgrace  and  injury  they  have  sufPered, 
still  exhibit  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
and  still  remind  us  of  the  happiness. we  were  originally  formed 
to  enjoy.  If  therefore  instances  can  be  produced  of  any  of 
these  communities  emerging  out  of  the  general  wreck  of  human 
apostacy,  recovering  somewhat  of  their  ancient  beauty  and^glory, 
and  becoming  in  a  degree  at  least,  wise,  holy,  and  -happy ;  one 
would  be  apt  from  thence  to  derive  a  probable  argument,  in  fa- 
vour of  some  further  benevolent  intention  of  the  great  Author 
of  all  good.  Who  .knows,  one  cannot  forbear  saying,  but  these 
domestic  pleasuresr,  springing  from  the  pure  source  of  genuine 
religion,  may  be  presages  of  more  noble  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
hereafter  ?  Perhaps  the  peace,  order,  friendship  and  love,  re- 
stored to  this  and  that  dwelling,  are  the  early  dawn  of  future 
and  everlasting  bliss.     This  and  that  house  is  become  a  temple 
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of  the  living  God :  the  Holy  .Spirit  baa  condescended  to  take 
up  his  abode  there ;  there  to  shed  abroad  the  sweet  perfumes  of 
his  grace,  and  to  conciliate  some  if  not  all  the  members  of  it  to 
the  dominion  of  divine  love.  And  would  the  blessed  God  thus 
dwell  with  men  on  earth,  if  he  were  not  disposed  to  admit  them 
by  and  by  to  dwell  with  him  in  he^iven  ?  Surely  this  happy 
house  is  a  figure,  a  type,  a  model  of  that  infinitely  more  noble 
mansion  my  Bible  tells  me,  he  has  prepared  for  the  whole  family, 
of  the  redeemed  above.  Religion  would  not  again  have  flour- 
ished on  earth,  if  the  glorious  prospects  which  bring  it  into  ex- 
istence were  all  to  expire  in  death. — But  the  next  question  is, 

2.  May  I  hope,  when  called  away  from  my  habitation  here 
below,  to  be  admitted  into  this  blessed  family  above  ? 

An  interesting  question  it  is  !  It  demands  our  most  serious 
attention.  Ah  !  my  friends,  to  little  purpose  have  we  held  up  to 
your  view  the  domestic  employments  and  pleasures  of  heaven, 
if  you  should  by  and  by  be  denied  a  share  in  them ;  if  when 
you  knock  at  the  gate  of  that  house,  the  master  should  say,  / 
know  you  not*  As  therefore  we  regard  oiir  present  comfort  and 
our  everlasting  happiness,  let  us  well  consider  the  grounds  on 
which  we  are  to  expect  admission  into  this  family,  and  what  is 
necessary  to  prepare  us  for  associating  with  such  company. 

If  heaven  is  our  lot,  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted 
to  the  free  grace  of  God  for  it.  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life^ 
through  Jesm  Christ  our  Lord  a*  We  must  receive  it  with  all 
that  humility  which  a  sense  of  our  demerit  inspires ;  and  with  all 
that  gratitude  which  the  value  of  the  gift  itself,  and  the  im- 
mense expence  at  which  it  is  procured,  demand.  Who  that 
considers  his  guilt  and  the  punishment  it  merits,  on  the  one 
hand ;  m^  the  infinitely  glorious  character  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  deep  humiliation- and  suiEerings,  on  the  other;  but  feels 
himself  disposed  most  cheerfuyy  to  acknowledge  with  the  apos- 
tle, that  by  grace  he  is  savedy  ihrotufh  faithy  and  that  not  of 
himselfi  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God  b.  But  a  meetness  for  heaveii 
is  as  necessary  as  a  right  to  it.  And  since  they  who  are  to 
compose  the  family  above  are  gradually  prepared  for  it  here,  by 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  let  us  examine  our- 
selves carefully  on  this  great  question,  whether  any  of  the  ge- 

«  Rom.  vi.  23.  h  £ph.  ii.  8. 
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nuihe  fruits  of  his  opefratidns  appear  in  our  tempeis  and  firet. 
To  those  frtits  we  w31  confine  ourselves  at  preieat  which  m:e 
proper  to  OUT  domestic  character;  a  family  of  religion  beings  as 
we  have  shewn^  an  emblem  of  heaven,  and  the  nursery  or  school 
irbetoin  me«i  are  trained  up  for  the  employments  and  pleasures 
of  that  states 

A  family  destitute  of  all  order,,  decency,  and  love,  and  de- 
voted to  pride,  sensuality,  and  contention ;  we  may  be  sure  can 
-have  no  connection  with  the  general  assembly  above.     That 
iiouae  too  beats  but  little  affinity  to  it,  whatever  character  it 
may  have  for  sobriety  and  good  manners,  which  hath  na  altair 
erected  in  it  to  Ood,  and  is  a  total  stranger  to  all  acts  of  piety 
and  devotion.     There  may  be  indeed  one  here  and  there  in 
these  families,  who  is  a  candidate  for  heaven ;  a  lonely  pBgmt 
that  sheds  its  sweet  fragrance  amidst  the  thorns  and  briers  of 
these  wretched  wildernesses.     And  on  the  contrary,  in  famSies 
truly  venerable  for  their  regards  to  religion,  there  may  be  here 
end  there  a  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  which  s&all  by  and 
t>y  be  rejected.     But  the  members  that  s^all  compose  the  fa- 
mily above,  are  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  mansions  wh^re 
religion  hath  set  up  her  lovely  banner,  and  diffuses  her  sweet 
and  balmy  influence.     Now  what  is  our  domestic  character? 
"  Let  us  enquire  how  we  have  hitherto  been  used  to  conduct 
ourselves  towards  God,  our*  parents,  brethren,  wives,  childre% 
t>receptors,^  attendants,  friends,  associates,  and  servants :  whe- 
ther we  have  treated  them  unbeeomingly  either  in  deed  ot 
Word  a  ?" 

Ye  Masters,  have  ye  dedicated  your  bouses  to  God  ?  Have 
ye  vowed  to  Heaven  that  vice  shall  not  enter  your  dwellings? 
Have  ye  nobly  resolved  to  exert  the  authority  of  kings  and 
priests  in  these  little  commonwealths  over  which  3Poa  preside  ? 
r^o  you  sternly  frown  upon  sin  ?  Do  you  tenderly  cherkh  every 
appearance  of  virtue  and  religion  ?  Do  you  devoutly  officiate 
from  day  to  day  at  the  altars  you  have  set  up  in  your  tents  ? 
And  is  it  your  aim  to  enforce  your  instructions  by  your  exam- 
ple? Be  assured  when  ye  lay  down  your  office  as  kings  and 

a  TlMt  z^offivuvi^eu  f^XV  ****  ^i^S»  yovtutn,  «^iX^Mf,  yvfeuxi,  nxfug,  it^eu^amXMs, 
v^oj^ivfft,  ^tXetf,  otKetoiSi  9i»sretif  m  zr^cf  vrAvrag  atu  fiuxi*  *^  *^*  ^'  f^fl'n  rnek  ^i^m 
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priests  on  earth,  ye  shall  instantly  resume  these  characters,  but 
wUh  infinitely  greater  dignity  and  splendour  in  the  world  above. 
Ye  Mistresses^  do  ye  concur  with  the  partner  of  your  csote^ 
and  joys  in  all  his  active  and  generous  concern  for  the  Welfare 
0f  yeuT  families  ?  Does  the  happiness  4)f  your  ofi^uring  and  your 
servants^  in  this  world  and  in  that  to  ceme,  lie  near  your  hearts  ? 
So  you  bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  ?  Do  ]K>a  endeavour  to  sow  the  early  seeds  jof  piety 
in  their  breasts  ?  Do  you  counsel,  encourage,  and  repvove  them? 
Do  you  weep  over  them,  and  pray  for  them  ?  Is  it  your  wish  te 
mingle  simplicity  with  prudence,  gentleness  with  authority,  and 
cheerfulness  with  seriousness,  in  all  your  deportment  ?  Be  assniv 
ed  ye  shall  by  and  by  rest  &om  your  labours,  and  your  works 
shall  follow  you.  There  Are  mansions  preparing  for  jou  above^ 
and  therein  shall  you  be  everlastingly  happy. 

Ye  ChUdrmy  do  you  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord?  De 
you  dwell  together  in  unity?  Do  you  meekly  bear  with  one  an- 
other, tenderly  sympathize  with  one  another,  and  cordially  a&« 
sttt  one  another  ?  Is  it  your  wish  to  make  some  recompense  te 
those  whose  anxious  care  has  led  you  up  into  life,  by  copying 
after  the  holy  examples  they  have  set  you  ?  And  is  this  your 
fiUal  piety  cherished  and  improved  by  a  prevaiting  sense  in  youf 
breasts  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  your  Father  in  heaven  ?  Be  as» 
mured,  ye  shall  at  death  be  received  again  to  your  parents'  em- 
braces, and  with  them  enjoy  domestic  pleasures  in  their  highest 
perfection. 

Ye  SermmtSy  whom  Providence  hath  directed  to  these  pious 
houses,  that  you  might  receive  a  new  and  divine  life :  have  you 
from  the  noblest  motives  ministered  to  them  who  have  ministered 
to  you  ?  Have  humility,  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  cheerfuL- 
BOSS  marked  your  ccmduct ;  reflected  credit  on  your  Christian 
profession ;  and  entitled  you  to  the  friendship  of  those  you  hav0 
served  ?  Be  assured  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  rewcmi 
of  the  inheritance :  foir  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ  a. 

The  public  walk  of  life  affords  innumerable  oceasions  of  self- 
examination  and  trial.  But  would  men  bjring  their  tempers  and 
conduct  to  the  tests  which  domestic  intercourses  furnish,  thes0 
would,  methink8,\suffice  to  throw  a  li^t  upon  their  real  cbara^ 
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ters.  Is  all  that  sweet  peace,  that  smiling  content,  that  tender 
sympathy,  that  generous  friendship  which  prevails  in  a  virtuous 
family  congenial  to  your  soul  ?  Do  you  prefer  the  instructive 
and  entertaining  discourse  that  perfumes  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous,  above  all  the  boasted  joys  that  abound  in  the  tents 
of  sin  ?  With  cordial  pleasure  do  you  unite  with  the  excellent 
of  the  earth  in  their  returning  exeircises  of  devotion  ?  In  fine, 
is  a  name  aind  a  place  in  such  a  house  as  this  more  envied  by  you 
than  the  most  shining  stations  in  the  courts  of  princes?  No 
doubt  then,  you  are  related  to  the  happy  family  above,  mansions 
are  preparing  there  for  your  reception,  and  angels  are  waiting  to 
conduct  you  to  your  long  wished  for  home. — To  close  the  whole, 
3.  And  lastly.  Let  us  express  our  gratitude  to  the  great 
Author  of  all  these  our  glorious  hopes,  in  every  possible  way 
that  duty  and  love  dictate. 

How  vast,  how  immense,  how  inconceivable  is  the  love  of 
God  !  He  made  us  reasonable  beings.  He  formed  us  for  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  social  life.  He  established  domd^stic 
connections.  He  bound  us  to  himself  and  one  another  by  bands 
the  most  firm  and  endearing.  But  ah  !  pride  and  rebellion  tore 
these  bands  asunder.  The  Author  of  our  happiness  abandoned 
the  mansion  he  had  built.  Sin  with  all  her  deformed  and 
wretched  train  entered.  And  in  the  dwelling  where  the  oppo« 
site  graces  had  sweetly  reigned,  strife,  envy,  discontent,  male-* 
volence,  and  misery  displayed  their  horrors. — But  oh  I  amaz- 
ing grace  I  the  Father  of  mercies  pitied  us.  He  sent  his  Son 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  justice,  to  extirpate  Satan  from  the 
seat  he  had  usurped,  and  to  restore  harmony  and  love  to  the 
habitations  his  Spirit  had  deserted.  The  Prince  of  peace  array- 
ed himself  in  mortal  flesh ;  and  wept,  and  bled,  and  died,  to  com- 
pass these  great  ends.  His  object  he  has  attained.  Families 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  human  apostacy,  recover  in  a  degree 
even  here  their  original  simplicity,  beauty,  and  glory,  and  by 
and  by  acquire  their  utmost  height  of  splendour  and  perfection 
in  the  world  above.  What  amazing  grace  is  this  1  Rejoice,  O 
heavens,  and  be  astonished,  O  earth  !  Let  every  bosom  that  re- 
ceives these  tidings,  exult  with  joy  ! 

But  amidst  the  joy  we  feel,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  those  re^ 
turns  of  duty  which  this  unes^amplcd  grace  demands*    There 
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are  oiany  ways  of  expressing  our  gratitude,  and  this  of  a  cheer- 
ful persevering  attention  to  domestic  duties  is  not  the  least. 
Have  we  thrown  open  the  doors  of  our  hearts,  and  hailed  the 
King  of  glory  to  his  residence  there  ?  Let  us  consecrate  our 
houses  also  to  his  service.  Let  the  fragrant  incense  of  prayer 
and  praise  daily  ascend  to  Heaven.  Let  all  our  actions,  inter- 
courses, and  pleasures  be  regulated  by  his  will.  And  to  his 
honour  let  our  knowledge,  substance,  influence,  example,  and 
all  be  devoted.  So  shall  we  have  the  refined,  ecstatic,  god- 
like pleasure  of  forwarding  the  great  and  good  design  the 
Father  of  mercies  has  adopted,  even  that  of  rescuing  our  chil- 
dren, servants,  and  connections  from  impending  ruin ;  forming 
( them  for  the  several  stations  they  are  to  fill  in  life ;  and  intro- 
>  ducing  them  at  length  to  the  unutterable  joys  of  heaven. 


END  OF  DISCOURSES  ON  DOMESTIC  DUTIES. 
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**  Take  heed  how  ye  hear."— Jesus  Ciuust. 
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DISCOURSE  I. 


OF  PARABLES  IN  GENERAL:  AND  THE  LEADING  IDEAS 

OF  THIS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

Matt,  xiil  3 — 9. — And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in 
parabksj  saying^  Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  And 
when  he  sowedy  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-side ;  and  the 
Jowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  Jell  upon  stony 
placeSf  where  they  had  not  much  earth :  and  forthwith  they 
sprung  up^  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth :  and  when 
the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  not 
root,  they  withered  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and 
the  thorns  sprung  up  and  choked  them.  But  other  fell  into 
good  ground,  and  brought  forth  Jruit,  some  an  hundredfold, 
some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.  Who  hath  ears  to  hedr^ 
let  him  hear. 

Our  divine  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  possessed  the 
qualifications  of  a  prophet  in  their  highest  perfection.  No  one 
ever  taught  like  him :  he  spake  with  authority,  not  as  the  scribes* 
Sensible,  however,  that  his  instructions  could  have  no  salutary 
effect  unless  duly  received,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  multitude 
who  attended  his  ministry  to  take  heed  how  they  heard.  And 
to  assist  them  in  this  great  duty,  he  lays  open,  in  the  parable 
before  us,  the  principles,  motives,  and  conduct  of  the  various 
sorts  of  persons  who  hear  the  gospel. 

Our  Saviour  was  constant  and  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  prophetic  character.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  this  parable  was  delivered,  he  had  reproved  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy,  warning  them  of  the  tremendous 
consequences  it  would  draw  after  it.  And  having  retired  for  a 
while  to  a  house  for  some  refreshment,  he  went  down  to  the  sea 
v{  Galilee ;  and  there  entering  into  a  ship  sat  on  the  side  of  it, 
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and  from  thence  discoursed  to  a  great  multitude  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  shore  to  hear  him.  They  were  plain  country-peo- 
ple, and  so  it  is  probable,  well  acquainted  with  husbandry.  He 
therefore  talks  to  them  in  their  own  language,  presenting  ihem 
with  divine  truth  in  9  form  easy  to  be  understood,  and  adapted 
to  please. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs  which  will  require  a  little  consi- 
deration.    The  disciples,  when  our  Lord  had  finished  his  dis- 
cdnrse,  ask  him,  why  he  spake  to  the  people  in  parablea.     He 
replies,    ver.   13.  quoting  a  passage   from   Isaiah,   Because 
peeing,  they  see  not ;  and  hearing^  they  hearnot,  neither  do  they 
understand  (L    From  whence  it  should  seem,  that  our  Lord 
bimself  considered  the  form  of  speech  he  had  used  as  obscure, 
9nd  that  he  adopted  it  in  displeasure  at  their  unreasonable  stu- 
pidity and  unbelieC     And  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
idea'of  the  parable,  as  easy  to  be  understood  mid  adapted  .to 
please  ?  I  answer — This  mode  of  instruction  is  certainly  natural 
and  proper.     We  often  introduce  similes  into  our  discourse,  to 
explain  and  illustrate  what  could  not  otherwise  be  so  dearly  com- 
prehended.    But  then  if  a  parabolical  relation  he  given,  with- 
out any  intimation  of  the  matter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  it 
must  be  uninteresting,  and  the  intention  of  the  speaker  remain 
obscure.     Now,  it  is  admitted,  our  Lord  did  not  in  so  many 
srovds  declare  what  was  the  poinf  be'  had  in  view.  ^  'Yet,  fiad 
his  hefirers  been  attentive,  and  made  a  proper  use  of  their  rea^ 
eon,  they  could  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  appreheud  in  general 
Hia  meaning.  « It  was  not  probable  that  one  who  claimed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  had  wrought  so  many  ndraelea  before 
their  eyes.,  should  have  nothing  further  in  view  than  to  amuse 
them  with  a  tale  of  what  often  happens  to  husbandmen  in  sow- 
iag  their  ground.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  reaaoaable  for  them 
to  conclude  from  his  discourse  previous  to  this,  from  the  woea 
he  had  denounced  upon  their  leaders  for  their  inattention  and 
unbelief,  and  from  what  he  added  at  the  close  of  the  parable^ 
Who  haib  ears  to  hear^  tet  him  hear.    I  say  it  was  most  reason^ 
able  for  them  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  he  meant  to  hold  up 
to  their  view  moral  and  dr^ne  truth.     Whidi  being  the  ease, 
kow  natural  for  them  to  suppose,  that  by  the  sower's  sowing  seed, 
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tras  IfieiiittI  Dur  Saviour's  instructing  men  in  the  great  concerns 
<}f  religion,  and  by  the  e&d  of  the  seeds  being  sown^  the  varioui^ 
influence  of  his  instructions  upon  their  tnjnds,  tt  is  also  fur*^ 
%her  to  be  observed,  that  obr  Lord's  putting  the  question  to  his 
'^iseiptes,  Know  pe  not  tkis  parable  f  plainly  intimates,  that 
-whatever  obscurity  there  was  in  the  parable,  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  understand  the  general  meaning  q£  it :  and  therefore,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  depravity  of  these  people's  hearts^  it 
wooid  have  been  possible  for  them  also  to  understand  it.  But 
although  a  further  explanation  of  it  was  necessary,  his  forbear- 
ing to  give  it  was  but  a  just  eiepression  of  his  displeasure  at  their 
treatment  of  thi^  plain  truths  he  had  delivered  to  them  on  th< 
morning  of  that  day :  and  so  they  were  naturally  led  to  read 
their  crime  in  their  punishment.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  the  general  intent  of  the  parable  being 
apprehended,  that  the  method  our  Saviour  took  to  lay  opea 
the  characters  of  his  hearers,  was  most  fit,  natural,  an<| 
6asy* 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
j^unds  and  reasons  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  that  we  may  b^ 
(enabled  to  account  for  our  Saviour's  frequent  use  of  parables^ 
that  we  may  be  assisted  in  the  interpreting  them,  and  that  vf^ 
may  be  guarded  against  the  wanton  abuse  df  allegory,  too  eom-^ 
9ion  among  some  peopk  ki  discourses  on  religious  subjects. 

The  word  Parable^  as  appears  from  its  derivation,  signifiet^  si 
aimilitude  or  <N>mparison.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  an  apo* 
logue  or  fable,  th^t  is^  a  story  contrived  to  teach  some  moral 
truth :  and  sometimes  k  is  put  for  a  pr<>verb,  which  is  a  parabolic 
^1  T^resetitation  comprised  Iq  a  short  sentence..  Thia  mad^ 
of  instruction  is  familiar  and  pleasant.  (Sensible  objects  maj^ 
rery  properly  be  considered  as  images  of  Spiritual  and  invi83>le 
things;  and  by  this  use  of  them  we  are  assisted  in  our  concep-^ 
tions  aiid  reasonings  about  matters,  of  which  we  should  otfcer-^ 
wise4ia(ve  scarce  any  idea  at  all,  by  substituting  one  person  m 
the  room  of  another;  or  by  relating  a  story  apposite  to  our  pttr-^ 
pose,  we  are  enabled  to  place  certain  characters  and  actions  in  a 
striking  point  of  light,  and  to  treat  them  with  a  freedom  which 
ikva  plain  direct  address  would  scarcely  be  reconcileable  with  pru- 
dence and  delicacy. 
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The  advantages  accruing  from  this  mode  of  instruction^  wiseljr 
managed,  are  so  considerable  that  it  has  obtained  by  universal 
consent  in  all  ages.  It  was  used  by  the  ancient  prophets,  the 
eastern  sages,  and  the  Jewish  doctors.  And  it.  is.  obvious  that 
our  Saviour  had  various  inducements  to  this  practice.  Beside 
the  consideration  that  it  added  beauty  and  vigour  to  hisdiscour^ 
ses,  and  rendered  them  more  agreeable  to  a  people  accustomed 
to  this  manner  of  speaking,  it  enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil  over 
some  things  which  it  was  not  fit  to  declare  in  express  terms. 
Many  events  were  to  take  place  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  would  have  been  obstructed  had  our  Lord  openly  and 
plainly  foretold  them ;  such  as  hi9  being  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews,  the  destruction  of  their  polity  and  worship,  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  And  then,  as  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  full  explanation  of  them  being 
reserved,  for  wise  purposes,  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  this  ' 
parabolical  mode  of  instruction  was  the  fittest  to  convey  that  de* 
'gree  of  light  concerning  them,  which  was  judged  most  proper 
during  the  term  of  our  Saviour's  own  personal  ministry.  Hence 
he  tells  his  disciples  a  little,  before  his  last  sufferings,  Thes€ 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  proverbs  (or  parables) :  the 
time  Cometh  when  I  shaU  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs^ 
but  I  shall  shew  you  plainly  of  the  Father  a.  From  what  has 
been  said  then  we  clearly  see  why  our  Saviour  so  generally 
taught  the  people  in  parables. 

Now  as  the  parables  were  intended  for  our  instruction,  as  well 
as  theirs  to  whom  they  were  first  delivered,  it  is  of  importance 
that  we,  as  well. as  they,  rightly  understand  them.  To  this 
end  give  me  leave  to  lay  down  two  or  three  rules  to  assist  us  in 
the  interpretation  of  them* 

1.  The  first  and  principal  one  I  shall  mention  is,  the  care- 
fully  attending  to  the  occasion  of  them. 

No  one,  for  instance,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  who  considers  that  our  Lord  bad  been  dis- 
coursing with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  that  the  proud  and 
self-righteous  Pharisees  had  taken  offence  at  his  conduct. 
With  this  key  we  are  let  into  the  true  secret  of  this  beautiful 
parable,  and  cannot  mistake  in  our  comment  upon  it.     With 
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iaimitable  softness  and  compassion  our  Saviour  enooun^s  the 
hopes  of  the  penitent  sinner^  by  describing  the  tender  pity  o£ 
a  venerable  parent  towards  an  undutifui  child.  And  with  ad- 
mirable address  he  reproves  the  invidious  temper  of  Pharisaical 
professors,  by  representing  the  jealousy  and  disgust  of  the  elder 
brother  at  the  kind  reception  the  younger  met  with.  Under- 
standing thus  from  the  occasion  of  the  parable  what  is  the 
grand  truth  or  duty  meant  to  be  inculcated, 

2.  Our  attention  should  be  steadily  fixed  to  that  object. 
.  If  Ve  suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  dwelling  too 
minutely  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  parable,  the  end  pro« 
posed  by  him  who  spake  it  will  be  defeated,  and  the  whole  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  For  it  is  much  the  same  here  as  in  con- 
sidering a  fine  painting :  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
will  have  a  happy  and  striking  effect,  but  that  effect  will  not 
be  felt,  if  the  eye  is  held  to  detached  parts  of  the  picture,  with^ 
out  regarding  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  rest.  Were  a  man 
to  spend  a  whole  hour  on  the  circumstances  of  the  ring  and 
the  robe  in  the  parable  just  referred  to,  or  on  the  twopence  ia 
that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  it  is  highly  probable  both  he  and 
bis  hearers,  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  dose  of  the  discourse, 
would  lose  all  idea  of  our  Saviour's  more  immediate  intent  in 
both  those  instructive  parables.  And  it  should  be  farther  ob- 
served, that  the  dwelling  thus  tediously  upon  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  a  parable,  sometimes  proves  a  temptation  to  obtrude 
on  the  hearer  such  fanciful  interpretations  of  them,  as  have  no 
warrant  for  them  either  in  reason  or  Scripture.  Which  leads 
me  to  add, 

8.  That  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  our  reasoning 
from  the  parables  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  principal  or  leading  idea  of  a  parable  is,  I  admit,  a  suf- 
ficient ground  on  which  to  establish  a  doctrine :  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case  with  a  detached  part  of  it.  In  discourses  of 
this  nature  circumstances  must  be  introduced  to  make  up  the 
story,  and  to  give  consistency  and  harmony  to  it :  but  there  is 
no  reason  in  supposing  that  a  mystery  is  couched  under  each  of 
these  circumstances.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  clear- 
ly proves,  in  my  opinion,  the  existence  of  a  separate  state^ 
since,  if  this  be  not  admitted,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  give  a  oon- 
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sbtent  mefltitsg  id  it,  ftnd  imder  the  necessity  of  sapposing^ 
thtit  our  Lord  eoantenanced  a  pepular  notion  which  had  no 
feniidation  in  truth.  But,  on  the  contrary,  were  I,  upon  die 
mere*  drcumstance  of  Dives*  expressing  a '  concern  that  his  bre^ 
thren  catne  tiot  into  that  place  of  torment,  to  estal^h  such  a' 
positioii  as  this,  that  there  is  benevolence  ainong  damned  spirits, 
I  shotild  reason  very  improperly*  I  mean  not  however  I7  tfaisr 
to  say,  that  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  what  may  be  called 
the  tints  or  colouring  of  a  parable.  Lights  and  shades  have 
their  effect,  and  our  Lord  might  intend  by  rdating  little  inci- 
dents, yea,  even  by  the  very  turn  of  an  expression,  to  convey 
dome  useful  lesson  to  the  mind.  But  then,  as  we  should  be  on 
Our  guiurd  that  we  are  not  diverted  from  the  grand  object  hf 
fliese  matters,  so  we  should  take  heed  how  we  ridse  upon  them 
a  supersttttcttlre  which  they  are  not  able  to  support.  Such 
imprudent  treatment  of  the  parables  by  inconsiderate  people 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  scepticism,  and  created  doubts  in 
^ome  minds,  whether  doctrine^  thus  Unskilfully  defended  have 
ia\y  other  fbundation  than  in  mere  imagination. 

And  now  from  what  has  been  said,  we  see,  in  general,  the 
impottance  of  carefully  guarding  against  an  intemperate  usi^ 
of  figure  and  allegoty,  in  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects. But  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  a  little  further  con- 
sideration. 

# 

We  have  already  admitted  that  a  figurative  mode  of  speech 
Is  sdloWable,  and  sometimes  Absolutely  necessary.  Our  ideas 
most  of  them  originate  from  sensation.  By  comparing  the  va- 
rious orders  of  material  beings  with  one  another.  We  come  td 
Understand  their  distinguishing  properties :  tod  by  comparing 
the  objects  of  faith  with  those  of  sense,  if  the  analogy  is  pro^ 
perfy  observed,  we  are  assisted  in  our  reasoning  about  them. 
Aild  every  one  is  sensible  how  much  a  discourse  is  embellished 
Und  enlivened  by  figurative  language.  We  mean  not  therefore 
io  condemn  the  use  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  but  only  to 
^rrect  the  abuse  of  them.  And  what  occasion  there  is  ^nr  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  none  can  be  ignorant,  who  consider  the 
manner  in  which  public  preaching  is  conducted  in  many  popu- 
lar assemblies. 

It  is  lamentaUe  to  think  what  multitudes  of  weak  people  are 
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tlftjMsed  upon  in  tfars  way.  Their  imaginatioti  is  amused,  and 
their  passions  excited,  at  the  expense  of  their  understanding 
rtid  judgment,  which  are  miserably  trifled  with,  and  too  often 
grossly  perverted.  Figures  we  shidl  hear  applied  to  What  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to,  or  at  most  but  a  very  obscure  and  im^^ 
perfect  bhe.  Metaphors  of  the  lowest  kind,  if  not  indecent, 
Wis  shall  hear  poi!ired  out  in  great  abundance ;  a  whole  discourse 
filled  with  them,  and  sometimes  a  favourite  one  twisted  and 
turned  to  any  or  every  purpose  without  sense  or  reason.  The 
doctrine  of  types  shall  be  treated  with  the  greatest  ireedom,  as 
if  no  bounds  were  to  be  affixed  to  a  wild  imagination,  and  the 
preadier  were  at  liberty  to  impose  his  own  conceits  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  That  shall  be  made  a  type 
which  is  none,  and  where  there  is  one  it  shall  be  stretched  be*^ 
yond  its  true  meaning.  The  very  outlines  of  a  shadow  shall 
become  the  foundation  of  some  important  doctrine.  Scripture 
histories  shall  be  converted  into  allegories)  the  common  actions 
and  intercourses  of  the  patriarchs  and  others,  assume  the  air  of 
Inystery,  and  even  the  geography  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ^ 
,  spiritual  meaning  given  it.  And  thus  the  Bible  shall  be  made 
to  say,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  what  no  man  of  common 
sense  can  believe  it  ever  meant  to  say. 

And  now  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  public  preaching,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  this  mystical  treatment  of  Scripture 
is  not  the  only  evil  we  have  to  complain  of.  The  pulpit  is  too 
often  disgraced  with  a  kind  of  language,  action,  and  manner  of 
address,  better  suited  to  the  familiarity  of  the  market  or  fire- 
side, yea,  in  some  instances,  to  the  drollery  of  the  stage,  than 
the  gravity  of  a  Christian  assembly.  Sermons  shall  become 
vehicles,  not  only  of  trifling  puerilities,  quaint  conceits,  and 
fantastic  allusions,  but  of  idle  stories,  some  true  and  some  false. 
At  every  step  the  preacher  advances,  you  shall  have  some 
image  held  up  to  view,  taken  from  common  life,  dressed  in 
an  antic  form,  and  adapted,  as  it  should  seem,  rather  to  dis- 
turb than  to  excite  devotion.  Or  if  this  be  not  his  aim, 
but  on  the  contrary  his  object  is  to  make  some  truth  or  duty 
familiar  to  his  hearers,  yet  the  means  defeat  the  end:  for 
the  substance  is  lost  amidst  the  people's  attention  to  the  sha- 
dow, and  so  much  time  is  taken  up  about  the  images  of  things, 
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that  little  is  left  to  investigate  the  real  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.  . 

Now,  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  should  induce  men, 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  sense  or  serioustness,  to  adopt  a 
jnode  of  preaching  so  trifling,  indecent,  and  pernicious;  6ha- 
rity  forbids  our  supposing  that  they  mean  to  burlesque  reli^on: 
if  however  they  did,  they  could  not  take  more  efiPectual  measures 
to  that  end.  But  we  will  rather  impute  the  evil  to  less  offen- 
sive causes,  such  as  indolence,  a  fondness  for  popularity,  or  a 
wild  conceit  that  by  these  means  they'  shall  be  likely  to  allure 
people  to  the  cofisideration  of  divine  things. 

That  this  is  an  easy  mode  of  preaching  and  requires  no 
great  labour  or  ingenuity,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  A  man  of  a 
jslender  capacity,  with  a  little  natural  elocution  and  a  good  deal 
of  courage,  may  easily  enough  descant  for  a  while  nipon^  this  or 
that  trite  metaphor,  making  its  several  qualities  stand  for  fiome^ 
thing  he  has  no  clear  idea  of,  and  knows  not  how  to  express  in 
plain  language;  especially  if  he  has  the  talent  of  digressing 
whan  occasion  requires,  and  of  mingling  with  his  discourse  a 
variety  of  tales,  some  ludicrous,  and  others  serious.  And  thus 
possessed  of  the  art  of  preaching,  pray  why  should  he  throw 
away  his  time  in  laborious  researches  into  nature,  the  word  of 
God^  and  his  own  heart?  Why  should  he  spend  his  days  and 
nights  in  close  thought,  diligent  reading,  severe  inquiry,  and  a 
constant  succession  of  painful  exertions  ?  Truly,  if  this  mode 
of  preaching  were  agreeable  either  to  common  sense  or  Scrip- 
ture, he  would  be  justified  in  forbearing  such  labour.  But  as 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  would  surely  be  more  for  his  own  and  the 
people's  advantage,  if  he  were  less  solicitous  about  his  ease,  and 
applied  himself  with  greater  anxiety  to  his  duty.  It  is  the  plain 
language  of  the  Bible,  Give  attendance  to  reading^  to  exhorta* 
tiony  to  doctrine  a.  Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God^  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed^  rigidly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth  b.  Labour  to  get  at  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
things;  to  explore  their  nature,  uses,  and  effects;  to  state  clear- 
ly the  difference  between  good  and  evil;  and  thus  to  lead  men 
step  by  step  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  Christ,  themselves,  their 
interest,  duty,  and  final  »tate. 

a  I  Tim.  it.  la  h2  Tim.  ii.  Id. 
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JBiit  it  lirill  be  said,  ^^  An  allegorical  declamatory  kind  of 
preaching  is  most  pleasing  to  the  common  people :  and  what 
•harm  is  there  in  a  man's  wishing  to  be  popular  ?"  It  is  indeed  to 
be  feared  too  many  hearers  are  more  pleased  with  sounds  than 
■sense,  with  the  shadow  than  the  substance,  the  false  glare  of  a 
bold  image  than  the  striking  energy  of  truth.  They  are  more 
.disposed  to  take  things  for  granted,  *on  the  bold  assertion  of  the 
preacher,  than  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stand. 
•They  feel  no  weariness  in  hearing  a  loose  unconnected  unmean- 
ing harangue,  but  their  spirits  are  quickly  jaded  by  an  attention 
to  close  reasoning.  In  short,  so  their  fancy  is  pleased  and  their 
>passion3  moved,  they  care  not  what  becomes  of  their  understand- 
ing and  judgment.  This,  I  say,  is  the  character  of  too  many 
hearers.  But  must  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  such  a  deprav- 
;ed  taste,  in  order  to  draw  the  multitude  after  us  ?  Is  this  man- 
ly ?  Is  this  honest  ?  Is  this  treating  either  them  or  ourselves  as 
we  ought  ?  Should  we  not  rather  take  pains  to  correct  their 
taste,  and  to  convince  them  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of 
amusement,  but  of  the  most  serious  consideration  ? 

But  you  will  say,  "  We  mean  to  do  them  good,  and  what 
«ome  consider  as  mere  arts  of  persuasion  may  yet,  if  well  timed, 
have  a  good  effect.  The  taking  men  in  their  own  way,  adopt- 
ing their  familiar  language,  surprising- them  now  and  then  with 
a  bold  figure,  a  sudden  turn  of  thought,  a  sally  of  wit,  a  plea- 
sant tale,  or  a  group  of  frightful  images ;  all  this  may  succeed 
and  catch  their  attention,  excite  their  passions,  and  so  gain  their 
good  will."  True,  they  may.  But  having  got  your  point, 
■what  good  have  you  done  them  ?  If  the  business  is  to  stop  here, 
no  time  being  left  for  the  sober  discussion  of  some  important 
truth,  and  a  serious  address  to  the  conscience,  how  is  the  great 
end  of  preaching  answered  ?  Your  audience  is  neither  wiser  nor 
.better.  And  the  great  mischief  is,  too  many  mistake  the  plea- 
surable or  painful  feelings,  which  are  the  mere  mechanical  eflFect 
of  your  thus  practising  on  their  ears  and  their  imagination,  for 
religious  impressions.  They  have  been  amused  and  delighted, 
or  surprised  and  set  a  wondering,  and  so  instantly  conclude  they 
are  converted.  I  am  not  objecting  against  an  easy  pleasant  de- 
livery, occasional  sallies  of  imagination,  or  a  temperate  use  of 
metaphors,  nor  am  I  pleading  for  a  dull,  scholastic,  systematical 
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treatment  of  divine  truth*     But  the  folrmer  extf  erne  is,  I  think, 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  latter,  as  we  shall  presentl]^  shew. 

**  Well  but/'  say  yoit,  "  is  not  an  allegorical  mode  of  preach- 
ing scriptural?  Did  not  the  prophets,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  deal  xnuch  in  parables?"  True,  they  did.  Nor 
are  we  forbid  the  use  of  similitudes :  they  are  on  many  occasitMM 
highly  proper  and  useful ;  and  if  you  manage  them  to  advantage^ 
and  in  the  manner  the  inspired  writers  did,  you  will  find  this 
mode  of  preaching  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  difficult.  A  sen- 
-sible,  judicious,  profitable  treatment  of  a  parable  or  figure  wiB 
tost  you  a  great  deal  of  previous  thought  and  study.  Nor  do 
I  know  a  better  expedient  to  deter  a  wild  allegorist  from  the 
extravagance  we  have  been  exclaiming  against,  than  to  oblige 
liim  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  adjusting,  if  he  can,  all  the  eircum- 
'stances  of  a  parable,  so  as  that  it  shall  agree  with  itself,  and 
carry  clear  conviction  on  the  minds  of  plain  hearers.  The  para- 
bles which  occur  in  sacred  writ,  and  particularly  those  q£  our 
Saviour,  are  most  clear,  beautiful,  and  striking.  Their  excel- 
lence lies  in  the  happy  union  you  here  see  between  wisdom  and 
'Simplicity.  Preach  afler  this  manner,  and  all  wise  and  good 
men  will  wish  you  God-speed.  But  I  should  here  again  re- 
mind you  of  what  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
tourse,  that  our  Lord  had  particular  reasons  for  speaking  so  fre- 
quently in  parables,  and  that  after  his  ascension,  when  the  veil 
Was  taken  off  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  another 
inode  of  instruction  took  place.  The  apostles,  wherever  they 
tame,  held  up  the  truth  in  its  roost  plain  ^nd  simple  form,  re- 
presented things  as  they  were,  entering  into  their  nature,  quali- 
ties, connections,  and  evidence  with  no  other  assistance  froitt 
jigure  and  allegory,  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  If  this  fiict 
were  duly  weighed,  I  think  it  would  check  the  luxuriance  of 
some  good  men's  imagination  in  this  way,  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  standard  of  preaching  in  the  New  Testament. 

With  respect  to  those  other  liberties  in  preaching  we  have 

Complained  of,  you  will  be  apt  to  say,  "  Did  not  the  prophets 

ery  aloud  and  not  spare,  and  lift  up  their  voices  like  a  trumpeta  9 

Did  they  not  smite  with  their  hands  and  stamp  ttnth  their 

feet  b  ?  and  use  many  gestures  and  words,  adapted  to  express 

alua.  IvUL  1.  •     6  Ezek.  vi.  II. 
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the  ^i<dent  eiqotmn  dP  their  own  mindfy  and  to  exdtc  similar 
feelings  in  their  hearers  ?  Did  not  our  Saviour  in  the  last  an4 
great  day  of  the  feast  stand  and  cry  a  ?  and  was  there  not  a  re- 
xnarkable  vehemence  in  the  apo&tle  Paul's  manner  of  preaching?" 
All  this  is  true.  But  it  does  by  no  means  warrant  what  1$  in^ 
flecent  and  unnaturali  or  indeed  the  expreflsing  any  earnestness 
at  all,  when  nothing  worth  hearing  is  spoken.  But  admittivig 
that  there  was  something  allegorical  in  the  tope,  gesture,  and 
actions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  well  as  in  their  discourse^ 
themselves,  and  which  might  be  justified  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  occasion  and  the  ei^traordinary  impulse  they  were  under,  i|; 
does  not  follow  that  their  manner  is  to  be  in^itated  by  us.  An4 
J  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  be  produced^ 
firom  the  New  Testament,  of  any  thing  like  those  extravagancef 
we  protest  against.  Our  Lord  stood  €fnd  criedf  J[f  an^f  99091 
thirsty  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drinh.  There  was  nothing  iq 
this  language  and  manner  but  what  was  natural,  and  weU  agreed 
irith  the  importance  of  his  la^bject.  And  he  was  so  far  fron^ 
]t>eing  loud  and  vociferous,  that  it  was  prophesied  of  him,  JS^ 
shall  not  strive^  nor  cry^  neither  shall  any  man  hear  hi^  voice  ix^ 
the  streets  b^  And  as  to  the  apostle  Paul,  let  his  history  be  sov 
l^rly  read,  and  ypu  will  be  convinced  that  his  zeal,  which  was 
very  warm,  never  got  th^  better  of  his  reason,  so  as  to  transport 
him  into  any  of  those  gross  iudecencies  we  complain  of. 

And  now  there  remains  Qnly  one  thing  more  to  be  noticed| 
which  we  hear  sometimes  urged  by  weak  people  as  an  eiM:use  iox 
the  indiscreet  liberties  we  wish  to  correct;  and  that  is,  that 
'^  this  eccentric  mode  of  preaching  has  been  owned  for  th^ 
awakening  and  converting  sipners.''  But  before;  this  argument  , 
f^^n  have  any  force,  the  fact  itself  should  be  fully  established, 
Miany  have  been  supposed  to  be  converted,  wh<»se  after  conduct 
has  furnished  sad  proof  to  the  contrary.  Convictions  have  beeu 
mistaken  for  conversion,  and  a  fit  c^  warm  enthusiastic  ^seal,  at^ 
tended  with  a  temporary  eiLterual  reformatipn,  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  renovation  of  heart.  And  thus  a  aup^ 
posed  fact,  or  what  is  rather  wished  tha^  prove^d  to  be  a  fact,  is 
instantly  considered  as  an  incontestible  propf  of  the  divin<^  apr 
probation  of  such  preaching.     But  even  admitting  the  fa^t,  the 

a  John  vil.  37,  b  1^%%,  adi.  I9.~ln.  xUL  2. 
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inference  by  no  means  follows.  Very  unworthy  characters  have 
been  instruments  of  great  good,  and  the  unjustifiable  extravagan- 
ces of  weak  and  inconsiderate  men  have  been  overruled  by  divine 
providence,  in  some  instances,  to  very  salutary  purposes.  There 
were  those  in  the  apostle's  time  who  preached  the  gospel  of  strife 
and  envy,  and  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds.  And  so  disinterest- 
ed was  that  great  and  good  man,  that  he  tells  us,  he  neverthe- 
less rejoiced,  and  would  rejoice :  {hereby  clearly  intimating,  that 
bad  as  these  men's  motives  were,  and  improper  as  their  manner 
might  be  of  preaching  the  gospel,  good  might  yet  arise  out  of  it. 
But  surely  the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  commend  either  their 
principles  or  mode  of  proceeding  a.  The  truth  is^  having  made 
up  our  mind  upon  the  question  what  is  right,  or  in  other  words, 
what  is  agreeable  to  sound  sense  and  the  word  of  God,  it  is  our 
duty  with  all  decency  and  steadiness  to  oppose  the  contrary,  be 
the  possible  consequences  thereof  what  they  may.  It  is  not  the 
saying  that  foolish  and  extravagant  preaching  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  real  good  to  this  or  that  man,  that  will  justify  such 
preaching.  A  few  possible  instances  of  this  sort  may  indeed 
console  our  minds  under  the  evil  we  are  lamenting,  but  they 
will  not,  if  we  are  wise  and  good  men,  reconcile  us  to  it. 

Having  thus  seen  how  it  is  men  fall  into  this  very  improper 
and  unnatural  mode  of  discoursing  of  the  great  things  of  God, 
it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  main  business,  which  is  to  point  out 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  it.  Here  let  me  first  speak  of  air 
legoricalf  and  then  of  declamatory  preaching. 

As  to  the  former,  permit  me  again  to  observe  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay.  figures,  comparisons,  and  similitudes  under  an  in- 
terdict :  they  have  their  use  if  managed  with  discretion  and  mo- 
deration. But  a  &ilure  here  is  an  occasion  of  many  great  evils. 
—An  intemperate  use  of  figures  tends  to  sensualize  the  mind, 
and  deprave  the  taste — ^the  misapplication  of  them  gives  a  false 
idea  of  the  objects  they  are  meant  to  represent — and  the  reason- 
ing injudiciously  from  them  begets  a  kind  of  faith  that  is  pre- 
carious and  ineffectual. 

1.  An  intemperate  use  of  figures  tends  to  sensualize  the 
mind,  and  deprave  the  taste. 

We  complain,  and  very  justly,  that  sensible  objects  engross 
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the  attention  of  mankind,  and  have  an  undue  influence  on  their 
appetites .  and  passions.  They  walk  by  sight,  not  by  faith. 
They  look  to  the  things  which  are  seen  and  are  temporal,  and 
not  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  To  the  latter  there- 
fore we  wish  to  direct  their  attention.  And  how  is  that  to  be 
done?  Why,  not,  according  to  the^e  preachers,  by  laying  oped 
their  true  nature,  and  representing  them  in  plain  language  as 
they  really  are ;  but  by  arraying  them  in  the  fantastic  xlress, 
and  borrowed  colouring  of  those  very  objects  with  which  we 
complain  men  are  too  conversant.  Instead  of  developing  mys* 
ieries,  we  xhultiply  them.  Instead  of  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  we  cast  a 
tawdry  veil  over  it.  And  instead  of  turning  their  eyes  away 
from  vanity,  we  direct  them  to  it.  A  whole  sermon,  for  exam-* 
pie,  should  be  taken  up  in  describing  a  pala(^,  a  garden,  or  a 
city,  with  an  intimation  now  and  then  that  heaven  is  more  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  than  either  of  tjbem.  Or  the  whole  time  shall 
be  employed  in  relating  the  incidents  of  a  journey,  or  voyage, 
with  a  hint  here  and  there  that  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  Christian  in  his  way  to  heaven  are  shadowed  forth  by  these 
emblems.  And  thus  the  attention  of  the  people  being  held  the 
greater  part  of  the  discourse  to  objects  of  sense,  they  are  more 
amused  than  instructed,  and  diverted  than  improved.  Surely 
then  the  dealing  thus  largely  in  metaphors  tends  rather  to  im- 
poverish than  enrich  the  mind,  to  sensualize  the  heart  rather 
than  elevate  it  to  heaven.  And  I  ask,  Is  not  this  a  great  evil  ? 
The  next  evil  we  mentioned  is, 

2.  The  misapplication  of  figures,  whereby  false  ideas  are  given 
the  hearer  of  the  things  they  are  made  to  stand  for* 
*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  men's  notions  of  the  other  world, 
invisible  spirits,  and  the  blessed  God  himself,  may  in  this  way 
be  perverted.  A  licentious  imagination  has  given  rise  to  tenets 
the  most  absurd  and  impious.  To  this  the  idolatry  of  the  pa- 
gan world  may  be  traced  up  as  its  proper  source.  Not  know^ 
ing  God,  and  ghrifying  him  as  God,  but  becoming  vain  in  their 
imaginations^  they  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man^  and  so  were  given 
up  to  vile  ajfectUms  ond  q  reprobaise  mind  a.    And  if  men  will 

a  Rom.  i.  21,  23,  26,  28. 
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take  anwarranUble  liberties  in  discoumng  of  thd  natoie  and 
essence  of  God,  if  they  will  call  in  mets^liors  to  their  incl»  in 
order  to  ejcplain  the  manner  of  the  divine  suhsist^nc^t  and  will 
talk  of  that  gnaat  Being  with  the  same  fiaxuliarity  thegr  do  of 
their  fellow-creatures;  are  they  not  chargeable  with  grf^wing 
vain  in  their  ins^nationS)  and  taking  us  a  step  back  agaiq  t<^ 
wards  the  absurd  notions  and  idolatrous  practices  of  the  ff^sml 
Though  they  may  not  violate  the  second  commandment^  in 
ibfi  grossest  sense,  by  faking  graven  images  of  the  Peitys^  they 
are  yet  guilty  of  a  degree  of  impiety  and  p]:<^anen^ss« 

To  the  same  source,  I  mean  tliat  of  a  luxuriant  fm^^  miSy 
be  referred  the  gross  notions  of  the  Mahometans  respecting  4 
future  state.  Their  prophet,  by  the  aid  of  a  bold  eastern  im« 
sgination^  has  accommodated  his  doctrine  to  the  sensual  tasit^  of 
bis  votaries,  s^d  so  done  Infinite  ipischief  in  the  world.  Aud 
do  not  they  3c|;  as  if  they  meapt  to  convert  men  to  the  Teligiou 
of  the  false  prophet,  who  can  discourse  of  nothing  in  ih^  Chris^ 
tian  scheme  but  under  the  Teil  of  mystery,  though  the  gospel 
has  taken  a^way  that  veil,  and  taught  us  with  open  face  to  be* 
bold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be  won* 
dered  at  that  men  conceive  erroneous;ly  of  t|ie  operations  of  tb^ 
Spirit^  communion  with  God,  the  temptations  of  Sstsn,  the  joys 
of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell ;  if  these  things  are  p^ver  dis* 
coursed  of  ss  they  really  Are,  but  under  images  alike  gross 
and  seusual  with  those  we  meet  with  ii^  the  Koi^.*-^Oiice 
more^ 

3.  The  reasoning  injudiciously  fi:om  types  and  figures  b^ 
gets  a  kind  of  faith  that  is  precarious  and  ine^ectuaL 

We  have  dear  and  positive  proofs  of  the  fscts  the  gospri  re^ 
lates»  apd  the  important  doctrines  that  are  founded  thereon. 
But  if,  instead  of  examining  these  proofs  to  the  bottom,  and 
reasoning  with  men  upon  them,  we  content  ourselves  with  mer^ 
analogical  evidence,  and  rest  the  issue  of  the  question  in  debate 
upon  fanciful  apd  imaginary  ground^ ;  our  faith  will  be  cppti* 
nually  waverings  and  producing  no  substantial  and  abiding  fruits^ 
An  enthusiast,  struck  with  appearances,  instantly  yields  his  ss^ 
sent  to  a  proposition,  without  considering  at  all  the  evidencet 
But  as  sooi\  as  his  passions  cools,  and  the  ialse  glare  upon  his 
imagination  subsides,  his  faith  dies  away,  (ind  the  fruit  expect* 
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ed  from  it  proves  utterly  abortive*  Tq  treat  therefore  divine 
truths  after  this  manner,  as  if  the  direct  apd  proper  evideng^ 
were  insufficient,  is  to  do  those  truths  great  injustige,  to  affiroo^ 
^he  understanding  of  our  hoaxers,  and  to  injure  thepi  in  tbeii; 
most  important  interests,  Xhe  apqstles  wherever  they  ca^aoji 
soberly  reasoned  both  with  Jews  and  Gen^ile^,  eopcerning  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom :  with  the  foriper  out  of  the  Old  Tes-f 
lament  scriptures,  which  they  aduiitted  to  be  the  word  of  God; 
and  with  the  latter,  from  those  principles  of  nature  which  they 
f  cknowledged  to  be  divine,  Avd  in  such  Qiamieir  should  wq 
discourse  of  the  great  truths  of  r^igion^  first  laying  down  thos9 
vrhich  are  admitted  ou  all  hamds,  the^  reasoning  from,  them  tQ 
others  by  necessary  eonsequepce;  aud  having  established  th^ 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  proceed  to  prove  by  cleeTf 
direct,  and  positive  evidence  fhe  doctrine  therein  contained.  A 
fiuth  thus  generated  iu  the  minds  of  meu  will  np^  fell,  with  the 
ceueurriug  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  produqe  the  fruits  of 
love  and  obedien<ie« 

Thus  have  we  poiuted  out  some  of  the  evils  whi(^  un^think^ 
lag  people  are  in  danger  of  suffering  from  allegorical  preaching* 
But  this  is  no^  all.  Men  of  more  refined  understandings,  and 
a  sceptical  turn  of  minds  a^®  induced  hereby  to  reject  religion, 
and  treat  it  with  contempt.  Suppose  a  man  of  this  east  tp  gQ 
into  a  Christian  assembly,  and  hear  the  plain  histories  of  the 
Old  Testament  allegorised ;  as  for  instance,  the  falling  of  thio 
borrowed  axe  into  Jordan  made  to  signify  the  apostacy  of  our 
first  parents,  and  Elisha's  causing  it  to  swim,  interpreted  of  OUT 
miraculous  recovery  by  Christ ;  suppose  him,  I  say,  to  hear  f 
whole  discourse  thus  managed,  what  wou^d  be  the  efeet  ?  He 
would  perhaps  conclude  that  this  fanciful  account  of  the  doctrines 
meant  to  be  inculcated,  was  the  best  proof  the  preacher  could 
bring  in  support  of  them,  and  so  would  be  confirmed  in  his  in* 
fidelity :  while  sensible  people,  who  do  believe  them,  would  be 
burt  to  the  last  degree  by  ^he  officious  zeal  of  tbia  inconsiderate 
expounder  of  Scripture. 

So  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  is  this  fanciful  mode  of  in* 
terpreting  Scripture,  that  a  late  virulent  opposer  of  Christianity  a 

a  Mr.  Weokton  in  Ills  **  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and  an  Apostate : 
sad  Us  *^  Six  Oisooanesoa  tha  Minicles  of  Cbriit. 
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insidiously  adopted  it,  in  order  to  bring  the  gospels  of  the  four 
evangelists  into  contempt.  Under  pretence  of  zeal  for  his  Bible, 
he  tells  us  with  a  grave  countenance,  that  the  accounts  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles  are  to  be  taken  not  literally,  but  mystically  v 
80  meaning  to  deprive  us  of  one  main  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  by  bringing  the  reality  of  the  miracles  into  ques-' 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  a  laugh  upon  Christiaiis,  as 
a  company  of  credulous  fools,  ready  to  receive  any  interpretation 
of  Scripture  as  genuine,  which  either  ignorance  or  fancy  may 
impose  upon  it.  Sure  I  am,  the  real  friends  of  Jesus  would 
not  like  to  rank  with  men  of  this  cast :  they,  however,  who  treat 
Scripture  in  the  manner  we  have  been  protesting  against,  must 
not  be  angry  with  us  if  we  tell  them,  that  they  are  gratifying, 
though  undesignedly,  the  wishes  of  these  men,  and  in  effect  help- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  infidelity. 

A  word  or  two  now  shall  suffice  for  the  evils  attending  declare 
matory  preaching,  by  which  I  mean  all  discourses,  whether  al* 
legorical  or  not,  that  are  destitute  of  sober  -reasoning,  and  ad^ 
dressed  merely  to  the  passions ;  loose  essays,  or  harangues  on 
popular  subjects,  filled  with  trite  observations,  and  set  off  with 
witty  conceits  and  trifling  stories,  delivered  in  a  manner  more 
suitable  to  the  stage  than  the  pulpit.  We  have  already  observe 
ed,  that  such  kind  of  preaching  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  in^ 
struct  and  edify.  But  what  I  have  here  to  add  is,  that  its  ten-f 
dency  is  extremely  pernicious.  It  begets  contempt  in  those 
who  are  ill-affected  to  religion.  It  excites  levity  in  those  who 
are  indifferent  about  it.  It  disgusts  sensible  and  serious  Chris- 
tians. And,  if  any  may  be  supposed  to  be  awakened  by  it,  such 
persons  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  impressions  that  are  the  ef- 
fect of  a  mere  mechanical  influence  upon  their  passions,  for  the 
work  of  God  upon  their  hearts.  And  should  not  these  evils  be 
seriously  considered  by  all  who  have  unhappily  fallen  into  thb 
extravagant  manner  of  preaching  ? 

These  are  not  trifling  matters.  The  glory  of  God,  the  hon- 
our of  religion,  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls,  and  your  own  re* 
putation,  both  as  men  and  as  ministers,  are  concerned.  But 
alas  !  little  is  to  be  expected  from  these  expostulations  with  weak 
and  conceited  people,  and  less  with  those  who  are  governed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry  by  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
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It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  good  men  "who  may  have  been 
hastily  precipitated  by  a  lively  imagination  and  a  warm  heart 
into  this  mode  of  treating  divine  things,  will  on  sober  reflection 
acknowledge  that  they  may  possibly  be  in  an  error,  and.  that  i% 
is  their  duty  to  speak  the  word,  as  with  all  plainness,  so  with  so* 
briety,  wisdom,  and  reverence. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  let  us,  my  brethren,  be  persuaded  to  consider 
well  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message  with  which  we  are 
intrusted  to  mankind,  and  how  much  the  credit  of  religion  arid 
our  real  usefulness  depend  upon  our  delivering  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  Let  us  form  our  preaching,  not  to  the  depraved  taste 
of  any  set  of  people  whatever,  but  after  the  model  our  divine 
Master  and  his  apostles  have  set  us.  Let  us  first  endeavour  to 
inform  men's  understandings,  and  then  to  get  at  their  con- 
sciences ;  always  remembering  that  if  these  o'bjects  are  not  gain- 
ed, the  more  we  practise  upon  their  passions,  the  greater  real 
injury  we  do  them.  Let  us,  in  the  progress  of  our  ministry, 
look  well  to  our  aims  and  views ;  ever  making  it  our  grand  end 
to  glorify  God,  and  save  the  souls  of  men.  .And  while  in  mat- 
ters of  indifference  we  become  all  things  to  all  men,  let  us  not 
forget  what  our  Bible  tells  us,  that  iftve  seek  to  please  men,  we 
are  not  the  servants  of  Christ  a.  And  thus  pursuing  the  line 
of  duty  which  God  has  laid  down  in  his  word,  and  depending 
on  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  success,  let  us 
pssxKT^  ourselves  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

PA  RT  II, 

We  have  considered  the  history  of  the  parable  before  us,  in- 
quired into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  mode  of  instruction, 
mentioned  the  peculiar  inducements  our  Saviour  had  to  address 
the  people  in  this  manner,  and  laid  down  some  rules  to  ai^sist  us 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  parables.  This  has  led  me  to  ob* 
serve  the  importance  of  carefully  guarding  against  an  intempe- 
rate use  of  metaphors,  in  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects ;  an  evil  which  too  much  prevails  in  our  time.  This  sort  of 
preaching,  and  all  preaching  of  a  mere  declamatory  kind,  whe- 
ther allegorical  or  not,  we  have  described ;  and  shewn  the  false 
principles  upon  which  it  is  adopted,  and  the  very  pernicious  ten«> 

a  GtH  i.  10, 
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flency  oC  it'  Ani  wq  now  r^tuin  to  lbo  subject  before  119 — the 
^HpknatioQ  and  iipproveioent  otthe  Pcurabk  ^the  Sower.  Tb^ 
gener^  putlines  of  in^tr^^ctioQ  meapt  to  be  conveyed  by  ity  ap« 
pe»r  iipon  the  hc^  of  the  parable ;  we  ^e  h^ppy,  bew^v^rji  iq 
having  our  Saviour'^  own  intevpre^ation  of  it,  a&i  we  a,fe  hereby 
secured  from  the  danger  of  mingling  pur  owq  vain  coneoitg  with 
it*  His  exposition  of  it  the  evangelist  b^s  given  nsi,  v^r*  18<^23* 
wH^h  we  shall  now  recite  in  bi9  QWq  worda* 

*  Hear  ye  the  paraWe  of  the  spw^r,  Wh^o  a»y  opf  beareth 
the  word  of  the  kingdom)  and  undersl^ndetb  it  pot,  tbmcoinetli 
the  wicked  one,  and  catqbeth  ^way  that  whi^b  was  fowi^  in,  bi# 
heart :  this  is  he  whiph  ^eeeivod  seed  by  the  way<-sidet  But  W 
that  received  the  seed  into  stony  places,  tb^  same  ^  he  that  bil^l^ 
c^lh  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  rec^iveth  it  <  yet  b^tj^  ^^  99t 
root  in  bifiiself,  but  dnretb  for  a  wbilo ;  for  wbei^  tfibulatio^  ^ 
pi^rsecution  arisetb  because  of ihe  word*  by  wd  by  h^  is  ofS^ndr 
^>  He  also  that  received  seed  ai39opg  thQ  th^r^%  is  b#  that 
bearelh  the  word ;  and  the  ear?  of  tbia  world»  and  tb?  d^eeitfulr 
nesa  of  riches  choke  the  word>  and  be  becometh  uufrnitfn).  But 
he  that  received  seed  ijuto  the  good  greu^d^  is  be  that  hear^th 
%he  word,  and  nnderatandeth  it)  which  alao  be#^b  i&nit»  mi 
hiringeth  forth  some  an  hundred-lbld,  some  miy,  sedoe  thirty^' 

His  audience  yf»u  see,  our  Saviour  riuoika  under  four  dis^ 
linct  characters— the  iNATrisNTivm^Htbt?  i:NT«tiWA#Ti<:-:-th^ 
woHLPLY-MiNnm)— ^and  the  aiNcx;iis ;  ea^b  of  which  cbarac* 

ters  he  draws  with  admirable  precision  and  energy.  And  since 
most  assemblies  consist  of  persons  who  answer  to  these  descrip- 

tiQnis,  we  poroposo  to  consider  particularly  whi^t^  on?  liord  has 
here  said  reelecting  ?acb  of  tbem-  B^t  in  order  to  open  th^ 
way  to  this  our  grand  object,  it  will  be  n^c?§sary  tp  c^xplain  the 
principal  leading  id^s  in  tb^  parable.  Thise  aie  tU  Sower-^ 
the  See^-r-^  Gfro«w<fr-aAd  tk^  Mf^  ofcef^i^g  th  swd  int9  * 

J,  By  <ft^  S^wer  is  m^m%  our  $!aviour  bi^tfel^  and  ^1  tbosf 
whosii^  office  it  is  to  instrucs^  m^p  Wi  the  truth9  91^4  duties  of 
j?elig«>nr 

The  business  of  the  busbsndqdan  is  of  aU  etbe;ra  inoat  impoiv 
tm%  and  necessaryji  requires  njucb  skm  apjd  atfcentio^eb  is  p^nnCnJ 
«nd  laborious)  and  yet  not  without  pleasure  and  proit^  A  inau 
of  this  profession  ought  to  he  well  versed  in  agriculture,  to  un- 
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^dfbtlinil  the  difference  of  soils,  the  various  methods  of  ctiltiv&t- 
ittf^  the  ground,  the  beed  prioper  to  be  sown^  the  seasons  for 
«Very  kind  of  work ;  dnd,  in  short,  h^w  to  avail  himself  of  all 
<»roatnstan(ceS  that  arise  for  the  improvement  of  his  farm.  He 
-should  be  patient  of  fatigae,  inured  to  di^ppointment,  and  un- 
wearied in  his  exertions.  Every  day  will  have  its  proper  busi*- 
MMk  Now  he  will  manure  his  ground,  then  plough  it ;  now 
•east  the  seed  into  it,  then  harrow  it;  incessantly  watch  and 
weed  it;  atad  after  many  anxious  cares,  and^  if  a  man  of  piety, 
toifiny  prayers  to  heaven^  he  will  earnestly  expect  the  approach* 
ii^  harvest.  The  time  come,  with  A  joyful  eye  he  will  behold 
%he  ears  fully  ripe  bending  to  the  h^nds  of  the  reapers,  put  in 
the  sickle,  collect  the  sheaves,  ftud  bring  home  the  precious 
^rain  to  his  garner. 

Hence  we  may  frame  an  idea  of  the  character  and  duty  of  a 
Christian  minister.  He  ought  to  be  well  skilled  in  divine 
knowledge,  to  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  world  and 
the  human  heart,  to  perceive  clearly  wherein  the  true  interest 
i}(  mankind  consists,  to  have  just  apprehensions  of  the  way  of 
isaltation,  and  to  be  rightly  instructed  in  the  various  duties  he 
^as  to  inculcate.  He  should  have  an  aptitude  and  ability  to 
teathj  &nd  his  bosom  should  bum  with  a  flaming  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  (jlrdd,  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of  immor- 
tal souls.  -He  should,  in  fine,  be  endued  with  a  humble,  meek^ 
{^atietit,  and  persevering  spirit. 

'Thus  qualified  for  his  work,  he  must  ^udy  to  approve  him-' 
"sel/uH^  Godf  a  Workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  tishamedy  right- 
ip  4i\)idmg  ^  word  of  trvth  a, .  He  must  consider  well  the 
chftr^tcter  and  condition  ef  those  he  instructs,  adapt  himself  16 
their  Various  capacities,  seiee  every  favourable  opportunity  of 
"getting  at  their  hearts,  and^U  in  to  his  aid  every  possible  ar« 
gumeut  to  enforce  divine  truth.  He  must  give  to  every  one 
his  poi^ion  in  due  season,  milk  to  babes,  and  meat  to  strong  men  i 
"and  lead  them  on  from  one  stage  of  instruction  to  another  as 
ihey  can  bear  it^  initiating  them  in  the  first  principles  of  th# 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  so  bringing  them  forward  to  perfection. 
It  must  be  his  object  now,  by  sounding  the  terrors  of  the  divine 
law  in  their  ears,  to  plough  up  the  fallow-ground  of  men's 

a  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
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hearts;  Ind  then,  by  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  god- 
pelv  to  cast  in  the  seeds  of  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue. 
He  must  b^  instant  in  season  and  out  qf  season^  reprove^  re^ 
bttke^  and  exhort  with  all  long-^suffering  a  ^  put  out  hia  whole 
strength,  be  superior  to  every  discouragement,  and  labour  in- 
cessantly in  bi^  duty. 

Fain  and  pleasure  will  attend  all  his  exertions,  and  ajtemate- 
ly  afiect  his  spirits.  The  different  characters  he  has  to  deal 
with,  and  different  impressions  the  word  makes  at  different 
times;  the  various  circumstances  that  arise  to  aid  or  obstruct  his 
endeavours,  and  the  various  frames  to  which  he  is  himself  liable  ; 
these  will  all  operate  to  create  sometimes  anxious  fears,  and  at 
others  the  most  pleasing  expectations.  Now  we  shall  hear  him 
with  great  sadness  of  heart  complaining,  Who  fiaih  believed  my 
report^  and  to  whom  'is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  b?  and 
then,  in  the  animated  language  of  the  apostle,  thanking  God 
for  that  he  hath  caused  him  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  made 
manifest  by  his  labours  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  in  every 
pkice  c.  Now  we  see  him  go  forth  weeping,  becoming'  precious 
seed:  and  then  come  again  r^'oicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  imth 
him  d.  Such  are  the  duties  and  labours,  such  the  anxieties  and 
hopes,  such  the  disappointments  and  successes  of  those  who 
preach  the  gospel,  and  who  answer  to  the  character  of  the  Sower 
in  our  parable,  who  went  forth  to  sow. 

Of  these  sowers  some  have  been  more  skilful,  laborious,  and 
jsuccessful  than  others.  Among  them  the  apostle  Paul  holds  a 
distinguished  rank.  By  his  lips  the  gospel  was  published 
through  a  great  part  of  the  known  world,  and  by  his  hands 
churches  were  planted  in  most  of  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire*  And,  thanks  be  to  God  !  persons  of  this  cha* 
racter  have  been  raised  up  in  every  age,  by  whose  means  di- 
vine knowledge,  with  all  the  blessed  fruits  of  it,  has  been  pro- 
pagated among  mankind.  But  the  most  skilful  and  painful  of 
all  sowers  was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He,  the  Prince  of  pro- 
phets, the  most  illustrious  of  all  teachers,  spake  the  word  with  a 
clearness,  affection,  and  authority  that  surpassed  all  who  went 
before  him,  or  have  ever  followed  him. — This  leads  us, 

a  2  Tim.  iv,  2.  i  Isa.  liii.  1- 
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II.  To  condder  the  Seed  sown,  which  oar  Saviour  explains  oi 
the  word  of  the  hingdom,  or,  as  Luke  has  it,  the  word  of  God  a# 

The  husbandman  will  be  careful  to  sow  his  ground  with  goocl 
seed.  He  goeth  forth,  says  the  psalmist,  bearing  precious  seed 
'. — seed  of  such  a  nature  as  will  produce,  with  the  favour  of  di-f 
vine  providence,  wholesome  fruit — fruit  that  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  those  who  partake  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  word 
of  the  kingdom  is  precious  seed — ^seed  which  will  not  fail,  when 
sown  in  the  heart,  and  cherished  there  by  a  divine  influence,  to 
produce  wholesome  and  pleasant  fruit. 

By  the  word  of  the  kingdom  is  meant  the  gospel,  or  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ.  Our  Saviour  came  to  erect  a 
kifigdom^  infinitely  more  happy,  glorious,  and  durable  than  any 
that  bad  ever  flourished  in  our  world.  And  whether  we  con- 
sider it  in  reference  to  personal  religion — the  church — or  afu^ 
ture  stcUe^  it  exhibits  tc^  our  view  a  most  striking  display  of  the 
majesty  and  benignity  of  God. — Let  us  apply  it, 

L  To  personal  religionj 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  our  Saviour,  wlien  he  exhorts  his 
disciples  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous^ 
ness  b ;  and  it  is  this  the  apostle  means,  when,  adopting  the 
same  figure^  he  tells  us,  it  is  not  meat  and  drinks  hut  righteous- 
ness,  andpeaccj  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  c.  In  the  heart  of 
^Tery  real  Christian  a  kingdom  is  established^  This  kingdom 
succeeds  to  one  that  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  broils 
and  animosities:  for  such  is  the  state  of  the  mind  while  en« 
slaved  by  sin  and  sense.  But  now  Christ  is  the  sovereign  of 
it :  he  sways  his  sceptre  over  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  En- 
lightened by  his  doctrine,  and  subdued  by  his  grace,  they  all 
submit  to  his  mild  and  equitable  government.  Peace,  order, 
and  good  faith  are  restored  to  this  little  commonwealth.  It 
confides  in  him,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as  its  redeemer  and  Sa- 
viour, enjoys  its  liberties  under  his  influence  and  protection, 
and  cordially  acquiesces  in  his  authority  and  laws.  What  a 
blessed  revolution  is  this  in  the  breast  of  every  convert  to  reli-* 
gion  !  How  many  and  great  are  the  immunities  to  which  such 
an  one  is  entitled  1  A  kingdom  thus  rising  into  existence,  shall 
become  more  and  more  happy  and  glorious.     And  however  it 

a  Chap.  Tiii.  11.  b  Matt.  ti.  33.  c  Rom.  xiy.  17. 
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May  isoiMlifties  be  tkii66k  ]by  the  {lowers  of  darktiess,  it  ftkall 
pt^Vail  against  all  opposition^  and  by  llnd  by  attain  to  tbe  great** 
eM  height  of  splendour  and  glory  in  the  wotid  above. 

Now  the  seed  sown  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  the  icord  of  thi# 
kiiigdofti)  bt  that  divine  instruction  which' relates  to  the  foun- 
jlalioii)  i^retetion,  principles^  nmxims,  laws,  immuiiities,  govern^ 
ttent,  presetit  happiness^  and  future  glory  of  this  kingdom :  dl 
which  We  have  Contained  in  our  Bibles.  It  is  the  doctrme  of 
Ghdst^''^  doKrtrine  which  comprehends  in  it  the  whole  systeixi 
of  divine  truth,  whereby  we  are  taught  out  guilt,  depravity^ 
dhd  misery,  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  pardoned,  justified, 
teid  SaVe^,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance,  the 
honours  and  privileges  to  which  we  are  entitled  as  Christians^ 
Dur  duty  to  God,  ourselves,  and  one  another,  the  aids  and  in-^ 
fluence  t)f  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  glorious  prospects  of  a  fu*^ 
ture  happy  immortality.-^Again^  let  lis  apply  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom, 

2.  To  the  Christian  dispenmtion,  or  the  whole  visible 
i^hurch. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  John  the  Baptist,  Repentye :  Jbf 
Me  kingdom  ef  heaven,  that  is,  the  gospel  dispensation,  is  at 
hand  a.  All  who  profess  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  in^^ 
stitutions  of  Christ,  compose  one  body,  of  which  he  is  the  head^ 
One  kingdom,  of  whith  he  is  the  sovereign-^-a  kingdom  tt^u^ 
he  himself  tells  us^  ^  not  tfthis  world  h  ;  established  not  upotf 
the  same  principles^  nor  governed  and  defended  after  the  same 
manner,  as  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  is  a  spiritual  king* 
dom,  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  gradually  rising  to 
a  kind  t>f  glory  far  surpassing  that  of  the  greatest  empire  on 
earth.  Christ,  though  invisible  to  the  human  eye,  reigns  ov^ 
R  with  uncontrolled  authority,  unerring  wisdom,  and  infinite 
gentleness  and  love.  And  his  subjects,  who  render  cheerful 
allegiance'  to  him,  he  not  only  protects  and  saves,  but  enricheii 
With  the  best  and  noblest  blessings. 

And  by  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  idea  of  it,  is  in- 
tended all  the  laws  which  Christ  has  instituted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his  church ;  and  all  the  instructions  he  has  given 
lis  respecting  its  worship,  ordinances,  discipline,  protection,  suf<* 

tt  Matt.  iii.  2.  b  John  syiii.  38. 
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fetings,  increaaei  and  final  glory*    Once  mot^  the  ietoi  ktrngr 
dam  is  to  be  uod^tstood  also^  ' 

3.  Of  heaoefi^y  and  all  the  happinesis  and  glory  tp  be  enjoyed 
there. 

'  So  it  is  used  by  our  Saviour  iii  his  serfpon  on  the  monnt» 
where  he  assures  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,  that  theirs  is  t^e  kingdom  qf  heaven  a  j  and  in  another 
place.  Fear  not,  UtUe flock;  far  it  is  your  Fothev's  goodpkc^ 
sure  to  give  you  the  kingdom  b.  The  splendour  of  this  king** 
dom  exceeds  all  description  and  imagination.  JEye  Jiath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  enUred  into  the  heart  qf  man^ 
the  thing f  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  c 
In  heaven,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kingSf 
and  Lord  of  lords,  means,  ere  long,  to  collect  together  all  hia 
£iidiful  subjects  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  his  empire ;  t9 
make  one  grand  exhibition  to  their  astonished  sight  of  the 
riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  his  excellent 
majesty ;  to  unveil  his  infinite  excellencies  to  their  view,  after 
a  manner  the  present  state  will  not  admit  of;  and  to'  entertain 
them  with  joys  the  most  refined,  satisfying,  and  eternaL 
'  Now  the  gospel  is  the  word  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  has  assured 
us  upon  the  most  certain  grounds  of  its  reality,  and  given  us 
the  amplest  description  of  its  glories  our  present  imperfect  facul- 
ties are  capable  of  receiving.  L\fe  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  gospel  d*  And  God,  of  his  abundant  mercy^ 
hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection 
qf  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible^ 
and  undeflled,  and  thatfadeth  not  away  e.  Thus  we  have  the 
sttn^  of  that  doctrine  which  the  ministejis  of  Christ  are  instructr 
ed  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  which  is  the  eeed  the  sower  went 
forth  to  sow.— Hence  we  proceed, 

HI.  To  consider  the  Ground  into  which  the  seed  is  cast,  by 
which  our  Saviour  intends  the  soul  of  man,  that  is,  the  under- 
standing, judgment,  memory,  will,  and  affections. 

The  ground,  I  mean  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  is  now  in 
a  different  state  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning ;  the  curse 
of  God  having  been  denounced  upon  it^     In  like  manner  the 
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soul  of  man,  in  consequencis  of  the  apostacy  of  our  Arst  parents^ 
is  enervated,  polluted,  and  depraved.  Thb  is  true  of  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested  by 
experience,  and  plainly  asserted  in  Scripture :  God  made  man 
upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  mventians  a.  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men^for  that  all  have  sinned  b.  Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not  one  c.  There  is  none 
righteous^  no  not  one  f  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  d.  The 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin  e.  Of  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  dreadful  effects  of  this  miserable  depravity,  ve  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  It  shalt  suffice  at 
present  to  observe,  that  as  there  is  a  variety  in  the  soil  of  dil^r- 
ent  countries,  and  as  the  ground  in  some  places  is  less  favour- 
able for  cultivation  than  in  others ;  so  it  is  in  regard  of  the  soul. 
Thereis  a  difference  in  the  strength,  vigour,  and  extent  of  men's 
natural  faculties ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  moral  powers  of 
the  soul  ate  corrupted  in  some,  through  sinful  indulgences,  to  a 
greater  degree^than  in  othersv 

As  to'  mental  abilities,  who  is  not  struck  with  the  prodigious 
disparity  observable  among  mankind' in  this  respect?  Here  we 
see  oiTe  of  a  clear  understanding,  a  lively  imagination,  a  sound 
judgment,  a  retentive  memory;  and  there  another  iremarkably 
deficient  in  each  of  these  excellencies,  if  not  wholly  destitute 
of  them  all.  These  are  gifts  distributed  among  mankind  in  va* 
rious  portions.  ,But  none  possess  them  in  that  perfection  they 
were  enjoyed  by  our  first  ancestors  in  their  primeval  state.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  reduced^  even  in  the  most  shining  cha- 
racters, to  a  very  bufnilkting  degree  beneath  the  ordinal  stan- 
dard. So  that  it  is  true  of  all  mankind,  that  they  are  at  best 
weak  and  fallible,  especially  in  regard  of  the  great  concerns  ot 
religion. 

But  it  is  with  the  moral  powers  of  the  soul  we  are  here  chiefly 
concerned.  There  is  in  every  man,  previous  to  his  being  renew- 
ed by  the  grace  of  God,  a  prevailing  aversion  to  what  is  holy  and 
good  ;  and  a  strong  propensity  to  what  is  sinful  and  pemiciousi. 
The  carnal  mindy  as  tbe  apostle  tells  us,  is  enmity  against  God: 

a  Eool.  Tik  29;  h  Rom.  ▼.  12.  c -Job  zlv..  4. 

d  Rom.  iii.  10,  12.  €  GaL  ^u  32. 
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for  a  is  iMsubfect  to  the  law  of  God^  neither  ihdeed  can  be  a. 
But  then  this  depravity,  which  is  universal,  is  capable  of  being 
heightened  -and  increased.  This  lis  too  often  the  case.  Re- 
peated acts  of  sin  confirm  vicious  habits,  and  render  them  un- 
conquerable ;  and  men,  having  a  long  while  boldly  resisted  th« 
dictates  of  natural  conscience  and  the  persuasions  of  religion, 
are  at  length  given  up  to  blindness  of  eyes  and  hardness  of 
heart.  In  such  cs^ses  they  answer  to  that  striking  description 
of  the  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  them  as  ground  which  bear*- 
ing  tlwms  and  briers^  is  refectedj  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing^ 
whose  end  is, to  be  burned  b.  But  there  are  some  who,  though 
partakers  with'  others  of  the  general  depravity,  are  yet  of  a  na- 
ture more  tender  and  flexible;  and  though  they  have  the  seeds 
of  all  sin  in  their  hearts,  yet  their  growth  having  been  checked 
by  early  instructions  and  the  i'cstraints  of  divine  grace,  the  soil 
may  be  said  to  be  more  favourable  for  cultivation  than  that  just 
described. 

•  This  view  of  the  matter  receives  confirmation  from  the  differ- 
ent  account  our  Saviour  gives  of  the  several  kinds  of  ground  in 
which  the  good  seed  was  sown.  That  which  was  stony,  by  rea- 
son of  the  thin  mould  cast  over  it,  was  more  favourable  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  than  the  beaten  path  by  the  way-side ;  and 
that  in  the  hedges,  than  the  stony  places.  Yet  neither  of  these 
soils,  though  somewhat  different  from  each  other,  could  bring 
forth  fruit  to  perfection  without  cultivation.  Nor  do  we  mean 
to  say,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  natural  tempers 
of  persons,  or  however  they  may  be  assisted  and  improved  by 
education  and  the  ordinary  restraints  of  Providence,  that  they 
will  any  of  them  bring  forth  good  fruit  without  the  effectual  in- 
fluence of  renewing  grace*  The  ground  must  be  first  made 
good,  and  then  it  will  be  fruitful.  So  our  Saviour  says.  Either 
make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good :  or  else  make  the  tree 
corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his 
fruit  c.  But  of  this  we  shall  have. occasion  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter. — It  remains  that  we  now, 

IV.  Consider  the  general  Process  of  this  business,  as  it  is 
either  expressly  described,  or  plainly  intimated  in  the  pa- 
rable. 

a  Rom.  YiiL  7.  h  Heb.  vi.  8.  e  Matt.  xii.  33. 
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The  ground,  first  manured  and  made  good,  is  laM  open  hf 
the  plough ;  the  seed  is  cast  into  it ;  the  earth  is  thrown  over  it; 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  it  remakis  a  while ;  at  length  ming* 
iing  with  it,  it  gradually  expands^  shoots  up  through  the  dod^ 
lises  into  lhe< stalk,  and  then  the  ear;  so  ripens,  and  at  the  ap« 
pointed  time  brings  forth  fruit.  Such  is  the  wonderful  proces» 
•f  vegetation.  Nor  can  we  advert  thus  generally  to  these  par* 
ticulats,  without  taking  into  view  at  once  the  exertions  of  the 
fiusbandman,  the  mutual  operation  of  the  seed  and  the  earth  oi^ 
each  other,  and  the  seasonable  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  rain 
under  the  direction  and  benediction  of  divine  Providence. 

So  in  regard  of  the  great  business  of  religion :  the  hearts  of 
men  are  first  disposed  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  God^s 
word ;  these  instructifMis  are  then,  like  the  seed,  received  into» 
the  understanding,  wili^  and  affections ;  and  after  a  while,  having 
had  their  due  operation  there,  bring  forth  in  various  degrees  the 
acceptable  fruits  of  love  and  obedience.  And  how  natural  in 
this  case,  as  ki  the  former,  while  we  are  considering  the  rise  and 
progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  to  advert^  agreeable  to  the  figure 
in*  the>  parable,  to  the  happy  concurrence  of  a  divine  influence 
with  the  great  .truths  of  the  gospel  dispensed  by  ministers,  and 
w|th  the  reasonings  of  the  laind  and  heart  about  them.  To  shot 
out  all  idea  here  of  such  influence  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  ex^ 
elude  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  sunfrom  any  concern 
in  culture  and  vegetation.  Let  the  husbandknaa  lay  what  ms^ 
nure  he  will  on  barren  ground,  it  can  produce  no>^  change  in  the 
temperature  of  it,  unless  it  thoroughljr  penetrates  it,  and  kindly 
mingles  with  it ;  and  thie^  it  cannot  do  without  the  assistance  of 
the  falling  dew  and  rain,  and  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
like  manner,  all  attempts,  however  proper  in  themselvea,  to 
change  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  dispose  them  to  a  cordial  re^ 
caption  of  divine  truths,  will  be  vain  without  the  concurrence  of 
almighty  grace.  Of  Lydia  it  is  said,  the  Lord  opened  her  hearty 
that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paid  €F» 
And  it  is  God,  the  apostle  tells  us,  tfmt  worheth  in  us  both  /» 
will  and  to^doof  his  good  pleasure  b.  Nor  can  th  e  seed,  though 
cast  Into  the  most  favourable  soil,  expand,  shoot  up,  and  ripen 
into  fruit,  without  a  concurrence  of  the  same  influence  which 

a  Acts  xvi.  14.  b  PhiL  ii,  13. 
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rendered  cnkivatidn  in  the  first  in9tance  e£PectuaI«  Suppose  the 
^UD  DO  more  to  rise,  and  the  dews  no  more  to  fkll,  there  wouM 
he  a  total  end  to  vegetation,  the  seed  would  perish  in  the  clods, 
;and  the  earth  cease  to  bring  forth  her  fruits.  And  so  it  would 
be  in  the  religious  worid,  were  the  influences  of  divine  grace  to^ 
tally  suspended. 

And  now,  upon  this  view  of  tlve  ms^tter,  how  great  the  absur- 
dity, as  well  as  impiety  of  exduding  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  all  concern  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart  I  If  we 
may  reason  by  analogy  from  the  works  of  nature  to  those  of 
grace,  this  reflection  must  strike  us  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 
it  is  true  our  Saviour  does  not,  in  his  jexplanation  of  the  parable^ 
say  any  thing  expressly  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  But 
;the  doctrine  itself,  which  he  ebewhere  asserts  in  the  clearest 
^erms,  is  founded  in  the  [oinciple  of  the  parable;  and  so  inter- 
woven with  its  very  frame  and  contexture,  that  to  deny  the  for- 
mer, is  in  effect  to  destroy  the  latter.  What  man  in  his  senses 
.ean  suppose,  that  in  the  account  our  Lord  here  gives  of  sowing, 
lie  meant  to  a£Brm  that  the  sun  and  the  weather  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  success  of  this  business  ?  How  absurd  then  to  ima- 
jgiue  that  in  a  (Uscourse,  wherein  he  represents  by  this  figure  of 
husbandry  the  effect  «f  his  gospel  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
he  had  no  regard  at  all  to  the  exertion  of  a  divine  influence  in 
lorder  to  jrender  it  effectual !  Could  he  who  every  #here  taught 
jihat  all  nature  is  full  of  God,  and  that  there  is  not  a  spire  of 
grass  that  does  not  owe  its  vegetation  to  an  almighty  energy; 
i;ould  he,  I  say,  be  indifferent  to  so  sublime  and  reasonable  a 
4octrine  as  that  of  the  sovereign  control  and  influence  of  the 
Deity  on  the  heiarts  of  men  ? 

To  object  the  diflScidty  of  conceiving  how  this  influence  is  exi- 
«rted  to  the  existence  of  the  fact  itself,  is  to  plunge  ourselves 
into  a  greater  and  still  more  inextricable  difficulty;  I  mean  that 
ef  shutting  out  God  both  from  the  natural  ^d  moral  world,  and 
placing  blind  chance  and  the  will  of  a  mere  creature  on  the 
throne  of  supreme  omnipotence.  But  the  Scriptures  every 
where  assert  in  plain  words  what  our  Saviour  in  this  parable 
takes  for  granted.  He  himself  tells  us,  that  except  a  man  is 
bom  cfthe  SpirU,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  hmgdom  of  heaven : 
^nd  at  the  same  time  replies  to  Nicodemus's  objection,  Howca»  ^ 
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these  Hangs  be  f — ^by  saying,  the  wind  bhweA  where  U  Ksteth, 
and  no  man  knows  whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it  goes,  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  a.  The  evangelist  John  af- 
fimis,  that  they  who  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  believe  on  the 
name  of  Christ,  are  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  apostle  Paul  dedares, 
we  are  Gods  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works  b,  and  that  he  hath  saved  us  by  the  washing  ofregenera^ 
tion,  and  the  refiewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  c*  And  the  apos* 
tie  James  assures  us,  that  God  of  his  oum^  will  begat  us  with 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  Ids 
creatures  d  But  these  are  only  a  few  among  many  other  pas^n 
sages  of  the  same  import. 

-  Thus  have  we  considered  the  leading  ideas  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower — the  Seed — the  Ground — ^and  the  gradual  Process  of 
this  business,  from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  cast- 
ing the  seed  into  it,  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  whole  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  at  harvest.  And  these  ideas  we  have  applied  to 
the  origin,  progress,  and  effect  of  religion  in  the  heart  and  life 
of  a  real  Christian.  So  our  way  is  open  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  characters  our  Saviour  means  to  hold  up  to  our  view, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  discourses.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  make  a  few  reflections  on  what  has  been  said. 

1.  How  honourable,  important,  and  laborious  is  the  employ-i 
ment  of  ministers ! 

Our  business,  my  brethren,  is  with  the  immortal  souls  of  men, 
to  plough  up  the  fallow  ground  of  th^  heart,  to  cast  in  the  seed 
of  truth,'  and  all  with  a  view  to  their  bringing  forth  the  firuits  of 
holiness.  Can  any  service  be  more  interesting,  or  more  painful 
and  pleasant  than  this  ?  What  fervent  seal,  what  tender  pity,  ' 
what  persevering  resolution  should  inspire  our  breasts  !  Let  us 
get  all  the  knowledge  we  can  in  our  profession,  let  us  be  expert 
in  all  the  duties  of  it,  let  us  have  our  hearts  in  it,  and  put  out . 
all  our  strength  in  the  labours  of  it.  Let  us  be  instant  in  sea- 
son, and  out  of  season,  watch  for  the  souls  of  men  as  those  that 
must  give  an  account,  and  seize  every  favourable  opportunity 
that  offers  of  promoting  the  great  objects  of  God's  glory  and 

a  John  iii.  d>  S.  h  £pb.  ii.  10,  c  Tit  ^i.  5»  6.  d  Jamee  i,  \^ 
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tkeir  stlvaAioii.  We  must  expect,  like  the  husbahdaan,  .to  nieet 
with  our  disappointments,  and  many  will  be  our  anxieties  an4 
sorrows.  But  let  us  not  be  unduly  cast  down :  though  we  sow 
in  tears,  we  shaU  ere  long  reap  in  joy. 

2.  What  a  great  blessing  is  the  word  of  God ! 

It  is  more  precious  fiir  than  the  seed  with  which  the  husr 
bandman  sows  his  ground.  With  this  we  are  begottw  by  Abe 
will  of  God,  that  we  may  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  &teAT 
tures.  lUvine  knowledge,  entering  into  our  understaniUngSp 
and  mingling  with  our- experience,  makes  us  wise  unto  salvs^tion^ 
isheers  and  enlivens  our  hearts,  and  disposes  us  to  every  goo4 
word  and  w<u:k.  O  how  attentively  therefore  should  w^e  read 
ihe  word  of  God !  how  diiigebtly  should  we  endeavour  to  un- 
derstand it !  how  implicitly  submit  our  judgment  and  conscience 
to  its  ajiithority  !  how  cordially  embrace  its  sacred  truths  !  and 
hew  regularly  and  constanjtiy  govern  our  lives  by  its  precepts  ! 
To  this  good  word  of  Gody  brethren^  we  commend  you^  (v^^ 
gyaded  that  J  it  is  able  to  build  you  up^  and  to  give  you  an  t»- 
ieritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified  a. 

3.  What  cause  have  we  for  deep  humiliation  before  God^ 
when  we  reflect  on  the  miserable  depravity  of  human  nature  ! 

The  earth  has  evident  signs  of  the  curse  of  God  upon  it* 
Thorns  and  thistles  it  brings  forth,  and  in  sorrow  and  in  the 
sweat  of  our  face  we  eat  of  it  till  we  return  into  the  ground  6. 
In  like  manner  the  soul  of  man  is  wretchedly  dishonoured,  .en- 
ervated, and  corrupted  by  sin.  The  soil  that  was  originally 
jich,  pure,  and  flourishing,  and  brought  forth  fruit  spontaneous- 
ly, has  lost  its  beauty  and  verdure,  jls  become  cold  and  barren ; 
and  till  it  is  manured  and  cultivated  by  divine  grace,  produces . 
Jittle  else  but  bitter  herbs  ^nd  poxious  plants.  What  have  ^e 
then,  in  this  our  apostate  state,  ^o  boast  pf  ?  God  created  man 
in  uprightness^  but  he  hath  sought  out  pumy  invefUyons  c.  The 
gold  is  become  dim,  the  fine  gpld  is  changed*  Let  us  therer 
fore  humbly  prostrate  purselyes  before  God,  ^nd  in  the  laur 
guage  of  ^he  patriarch  Job  say,  /  have  heqird  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  pf  the  ear^  but  now  my  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I  afyr 
fwr  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  d* — In  a  wordy 

a  Acts  xxr  S2.    .  b  Gen.  iiL  17—19, 
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4,  And  lakly.  How  great  are  our  obligations  to  dWine  grate 
for  the  renewing  inflttences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  . 
«  If  the  barren  soil  of  our  hearts  has  been  eultiirlited^  if  the 
seed  of  divine  truth  has  been  cast  into  it*  if  the  dews  from  the 
everlasting  bills  have  cbpiously  descended  on  it;  if  the  balmy 
inflnence  of  the  blessed  Spirit  has  warmed  it,  caused  the.living 
{principles  of  grace  un]Janted  there,  to  dilate^  q>ring  up^  and 
Imng  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness ;  if,  I  say,  God  df  his  mercy 
)ias  taken  such  measures  as  these  with  iis,  hat^  devoiidy  shouU 
#e  acknowledge  his.  goodness !  Let  not  the  regard  which  the 
sower  pays  to  divine  Providence^  reproach  our  inattaeution  and 
insensibility  to  the  more  noble  and  salutary  influences  of  (fivine 
gttac0«  These  let  ui  earnestly  implore,  4ind  in  these  let  us 
humbly  odnfid^  Ahdere  long  our.  shouts  of  praise  to  the 
great  Authbr  of  all  grace,  shall  far  exceed  those  of  the  grateful 
hilsbandmaa  to  the  Gbd  of  nature^  when  be  brings  home  tho 
preciottis  grain  to  his  gamer* 


DISCOURSE  II. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  INATTENTIVE  HEARERS  CONSI^ 

PERED. 

Matt,  xm*  4. — And  when  he  sowedy  some  seeds  fell  by  the 
way-side^  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  them  up. 

W^  have  explained  at  large  the  leading  ideas  in  this  parable^ 
and  proceed  now  to  consider  the  several  kinds  of  tiearers  out 
Lord  meant  to  describe.  Their  characters  are  drawn  with 
admirable  precision,  and  will  furnish  us  with  many  usefiil '  les- 
sons of  instruction.  They  may  be  all  classed  under,  four  heads 
•i— the  Inattektive — the  Enthusiajstio — ^the  Worldly- 
HiNDED-^the  Sincere.  It  is  upon  the  first  of  these  we  are 
now  to  «li»course. 

First.— The  Inattentive,  or  those  upon  whose  minds  the 
word  has  no  salutary  effect  at  all« 
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.  When  the  Sower  casts  abroad  his  seed,  some  fall  on  the  path 
lying  through  the  field,  or  on  that  without  the  enclosure,  the 
way-side^  or  causey :  and  so  the  ground  being  common,  uncuU 
tivated,  and  grown  hard  by  being  frequently  trod  on,  it  is  inca<» 
pable  of  receiving  the  seed  into  it.  Here  therefore  it  lies,  and 
is  either  bruised  and  destroyed  by  the  feet  of  him  who  next  pas^ 
ses  that  way;  or  eke  the  fowls  of  the  air,  birds  of  prey,  quickly 
eome  and  devour  it.     How  natural  the  description  ! 

Let  us  now  hear  but  Saviour's  exposition  of  this  part  of  the 
parable.  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  qfthe  kingdom^  and- 
understandeth  it  not^  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  caicheth 
away  that  which  was  90wn  in  his  heart :  this  is  he  who  received 
seed  by  the  t£;a^-4ui!e.-— Here  several  things  are  to  be  observed; 


1.  These  persons  hear  the  word.  They  are  not  deaf,  and 
so  utterly  incapahle  of  hearing.  Nor  are  they  determined  at  all 
events  that  they  will  not  hear.  This  is  the  deplorable  charac-^ 
ter  of  too  many  people.  They  fly  &om  the  word  of  God  and 
ihe  means  of  religion,  as  they  would,  from  the  pestilence.  They 
refuse  him  that  speaketh,  that  is,  will  not  so  much  as  give  him 
ahearing.  No  consideration  can  prevail  on  them  to  enter  the 
places  where  the  gospel  is  preached.  And  when  God  in  his 
providence  csih  aloud  to  them,  they  reply,  as  did  the  Jews  of 
whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks,  /  wiUnot  hear :  and  this  is 
their  mannerjfrom  their  youth  a.  But  the  persons  here  meant  to 
be  described  do  hear.  So  far  their  conduct  is  commendable.-— 
But  then, 

2.  They  are  only  occasional  hearers  of  the  word.  They 
are,  in  regard  of  the  assemblies  where  the  gospel  is  preached, 
what  the  way«side  is  to  the  field  where  the  seed  is  sown^  ground 
without  the  enclosure,  or  whereon  the  seed  falls  as  it  were  acci<* 
dentally,  or  by  chance.  They  come  now  and  then  to  the  house 
of  God,  induced  by  motives  of  curiosity  and  amusement,  or 
others  more  base  and  unworthy.  But  admitting  that  in  com-* 
pliance  with  custom,  education,  or  at  best,  the  constraints  of  con* 
science,  they  attend  more  regularly ;  yet, 

'  3.  They  are  not  at  ail  prepared  for  hearing  the  word.     The 
ground  by  the  way-side  is  beaten  ground;  it  has  received  na 
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caltivatioD  whatever.  ^  Keep  thy  foot,'  sap  the  wise  man»  ^  when 
thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear,  than 
to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools  aJ  We  ought  to  consider  before 
hand  what  we  iu:e  about,  to  look  well  to  our  views  and  motivets 
and  to  endeavour  to  compose  our  minds  to  the  scdemnities  of  di-* 
vine  service.  Buit  to  these  exercises  of  the  heart  the  persons 
we  are  here  speaking  of  are  petfect  strangers.  They  rush  into 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God  as  the  horse  into  the  battle,  with- 
out any  awe  of  that  great  Being  upon  their  spirits,  and  with- 
out any  concern  to  profit  by  what  they  hear.  And  hence  it  may 
be  presumed, 

4.  That  they  hear  in  a  heedksSy  desultory  nmrner.  Their  at- 
tention is  not  fixed,  their  thoughts  are  not  collected,  they  regard 
not  the  drift  of  the  discourse,  observe  not  the  connexion,  nor 
comprehend  the  reasoning.     And  so, 

.  .5.  They  understand  it  not^  that  is,  they  remain  grossly  ignw*^ 
ant.  Not  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  powers  of  perception 
and  reasoning,  in  a  state  of  absolute  idiocy  or  insanity.  No ; 
they  have  common  sense,  and  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  of  natural 
sprightliness  and  sagacity.  But  not  using  the  faculties  they 
are  endowed  with,  not  listening  to  what  they  hear,  and  not  takr 
ing  pains  to  apprehend  and  retain  it ;  they  only  affix  some  gene? 
ral  idea  to  this  or  that  passing  sentence :  and  so  are  as  uninform* 
ed  as  if  they  did  not  hear  at  all.  But  there  are  some  in  the  class 
of  hearers  our  Lord  here  describes,  who 
<  6.  Do  in  a  sense  understand  the  word ; .  for  the  seed  is  said, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  to  be  sown  in  their  hearts.  Now 
these  persons  heax  with  more  attention,  but,  alas !  to  no  better 
purpose,  than  the  others :  for  their  attention  being  the  fruif  of 
mere  curiosity,  all  the  knowledge  they  acquire  in  religion,  is 
merely  speculative.  And  of  this  they  have,  perhaps,  not  a  litr* 
tie,  insomuch  that  they  think  theijaselves  qualified  to  be  teachers 
of  others.  But  with  all  their  systematical  acquaintance  with 
doctrines,  all  their  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  all  their  nice 
distinctions,  and  their  profound  metaphysical  reasonings,  they 
are  miserably  ignorant  of  what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion* 
They  know  not  their  own  hearts,  they  perceive  not  the  evil  of 
sin,  they  apprehend  not  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed| 
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they  have  no  just  ideas  of  their  need  of  Christ  and  His  salvation, 
and  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  true  holiness.  They  hold 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  a  great  deal  of  error  is  mixed 
with  it ;  or  if  their  notions  are  just,  yet  there  is  one  grand  truth 
of  which  they  have  no  conception  at  all,  and  that  is  the  infinite 
importance  of  these  things.  And  so  these  persons  may  be  said 
not  to  understand  the  word  of  the  kingdom. — But  if  they  do  in 
iEi  sense  understand  it,  yet, 

7.  It  nuikes  not  any  abiding  impression  on  the  heart.  The 
seed,  as  Luke  expresses  it,  was  trodden  doum^  and  that  instantly, 
by  the  next  passenger.  So  divine  instructions  are  treated  by 
these  persons  with  contempt,  or  at  best,  with  indifference.  They 
are  not  laid  up  in  the  memory  and  seriously  considered  and  re- 
flected upon,  but  are  quickly  forgotten  and  lost.  These  hearers 
of  the  word  ^  are  like  unto  a  man  that  beholdeth  his  natural  face 
in  a  glass,  and  goeth  ^is  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  maii  he  was  a.' — And  this  leads  us  to  what  is  princi-' 
pally  observable  in  the  text,  and  that  is, 

8.  And  lastly.  Our  Saviour's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  impressions  are  effaced,  and  all  their  salutary  effect  defeat-* 
ed.  ^  The  fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  the  seed,'  which 
had  thus  fallen  on  the  way-side,  or  beaten  path;  which  our 
Lord  explains  of  ^  the  wicked  one's  coming  and  catching  away 
that  which  was  sown  in  the  hearts'  of  them  that  heard,  lest,  as 
Luke  adds,  *  they  should  believe,  and  be  saved.' — Here  three 
things  are  to  be  considered, 

I.  Who  this  wicked  one  is,  and  why  he  is  so  called. 

II.  What  is  meant  by  his  catching  away  the  seed,  and  how 
this  is  done.     And, 

in.  What  is  the  malevolent  end  proposed — that  they  might 
not  believe^  and  be  saved. 
.   I.  Who  is  this  wicked  one,  and  why  is  he  so  called  ? 

The  wicked  one  is  Satan,  as  Mark  expresses  it  b;  and  the 
devil,  as  Luke  has  it  c.  To  deny  that  such  a  spirit  can  iexist, 
merely  because  our  eyes  do  not  behold  him,  is  most  unreason- 
able, and  in  effect  to  deny  the  being  of  God  himself.  And  to 
deny  that  he  actually  does  exist,  is  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures.     But  I  am  not  here  debating  with  cither  atheists  or 
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deistti.     It  IS  admitted  thai:  there  is  6uch'an  cine  ati  SataB)  Or  die 
devil. 

Now,  for  our  account  of  him  we  must  be  indebted  to  tlie 
Bible.  And  what  does  that  tell  us  concerning  him  ?  Jt  tells  ua 
that  he  b  the  chief  and  leader  pf  that  numerous  host  of  angels 
tirfaich  waged  war  against  heaVen,  and  for  their  rebellion  were 
driven  thence  into  the  mansions  of  the  damned,  where  they 
are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains^  under  darknesSi  unto  ths 
judgment  of  the  great  daycu  He  is  endowed  with  powers  which 
far  transcend  those  of  mankind ;  and  these,  stimulated  by  un- 
sufferable  pride  and  desperate  malevolence,  are  exerted  with  all 
possible  energy  to  oppose  the  counsels  of  God  and  the  interests 
of  men.  Hence  he  is  called  SataUy  that  is,  the  adversary;  and 
the  devil^  that  is,  the  accuser.  It  was  he  that  seduced  our  first 
parents  from  their  allegiance  to  Heaven,  and  so  introduced  ^n 
and  death  into  our  world :  where,  having  thus  set  \xf  his  stand* 
ard,  he  still  exercises  his  usurped  authority.  He  is  the  prince 
of  this  world  by  the  prince  of  the  poicer  of  the  air  c.  It  was  he 
.  {hat  solicited  the  destruction  of  the  patriarch  Job  d.  It  was  he 
that  stood  up  against  Israely  and  provoked  Zktvid  to  number  the 
people  e.  It  was  he  who  by  becoming  a  tying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  persuaded  Ahab  to  £ght  with  th^ 
Syrian  king  to  his  ruin^.  It  was  he  that  stood  at  the  right 
hand  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  to  resist  himg.  It  was  he,  in 
fine,  that  tempted  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  most  virulently 
opposed  his  ministry,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  last  sad  car 
tastrophe  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 

Wicked  men,  styled  in  Scripture  the  children  of  the  devil, 
are  his  ministers ;  sometimes  openly  executing  his  commands, 
and  at  others,  like  their  master,  who  transforms  himself  into  an 
angel  of  lights  assuming  the  character  o(  ministers  qfrighteous^ 
ness  h.  Soy  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders^  he 
propagates  through  our  world  error,  vice,  and  discord,  with  a 
long  train  of  the  most  tremendous  evils  t.  And  so  this  oncb 
peaceful  and  pleasant  spot  is  become  an  acetdatna,  a  field  of 
blood.     Horrid  monster !  to  thy  influence  all  the  calamities  our 
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eyes  behotS  and  our  hearts  lain€iit9  are  to  be  tracecl  back ;  and 
upon  thy  devoted  head  it  is  fit  the  wrath  of  incensed  justice,  aad 
the  curse  of  injured  innocence,  should  fall. 
'  Further,  he  not  only  carries  on  his  designs  by  instruments 
employed  to  that  end,  but  has  himself  access  to  the  hearts  of 
knen ;  and  though  he  cannot  force  them  to  act  against  their  will^ 
yet  he  knows  bow  by  a  thousand  arts  to  catch  their  intention^ 
play  upon  their  imagination,  inflame  their  desires,  and  rouse 
their  passions.  H^  ^  the  god  of  this  world,  blinds  the  minds 
^  them  who  believe  not  a ;'  ^  works  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience b;*  ^  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray'  bis  Mas^ 
ter  c ;  '  fills  the  heart  of  Ananias  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  d;^ 
lays  snares  for  some,  in  order  to  lead  them  captive  e;  said 
^  walks  about,  like  a  roaring  lion,  to  devour'  others/;  beguiles 
the  former  throuffh  his  subtHty^  using  a  variety  of  tviles  and 
devices^  in  order  ^  to  get  advantage  against  them  g  ;*  and  vio^ 
lently  assaults  the  latter,  now  hy  his  messengers  bvffeUng  them, 
and  then  discharging  his  fiery  darts  at  them  h.  In  fine,  he^ 
^tbe  old  serpent  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  deceiveth  the  whole 
^orld  t;'  and  having  so  done,  *  accuseth  them  before  God  day 
and  night  k* 

From  this  shwt  scriptural  account  of  Satan,  it  appears  with 
what  propriety  he  is  here,  and  in  many  other  passages,  styled 
emphatically  iM  wicked  one*  He  is  wicked  himself  in  the  high-* 
est  degree,  for  as  he  exceeds  all  others  in  subtilty  and  power, 
80  also  in  impiety  and  sin :  a  spirit  the  most  proud,  false,  en^ 
vious,  turbulent,  and  malignant  among  all  the  various  or« 
ders  of  fallen  spirits.  He  loo  is  the  author  of  all  wicked* 
mess,  the  contriver  and  promoter  of  every  species  of  iniquity* 
"Whence  the  infinitely  numerous  evils  that  prevail  in  our 
world  are  called  ^the  works  of  the  devil  /•'  Such  is  the 
character  of  this  first  apostate  archangel,  the  grand,  avowed 
enemy  of  God  and  man^ — A'nd  thus  ^e  we  ted  to  our  second 
inquiry, 
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IL  What  is  meant  by  his  catching  away  ihe  $eedi  and  ho^ir 
this  is  done  ? 

Immediately  (as  Mark  has  it  a,)  updn  the  seeds  falling  on  the 
ground,  ^  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  them  up.'  So, 
as  our  Saviour  interprets  this  circumstance,  ^  the  wicked  one 
cometh,  and  catchetli  away  the  word  of  the  kingdom  that  hath 
been  sown,'  or  hath  loosely  fallen  on  the  hearts  of  those  just  now 
described. 

^  When  the  sons  of  God,'  as  we  read  in  the  story  of  Job, 
*  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  Satan  came  also 
among  them  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord  6.'  In  like 
manner,  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached,  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity tD  prevent  the  due  effect  of  the  word  upon  those  who 
hear  it.  To  give  a  physical  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
exerts  his  influence  to  that  end,  is  not  my  business.  It  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  if  we  have  modes  of  communicating  our 
ideas  to  one  another,  and  of  exercising  the  powers  of  persuasion 
over  the  minds  and  passions  of  men,  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  that  Satan,  though  not  clothed  in  a  human  body,  or 
visible  to  a  natural  eye,  may  have  access  to  the  heart.  And  the 
language  of  our  Saviour  is  so  directly  and  strongly  to  the  point, 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  give  it  a  meaning  that  can  any  way 
justify  a  denial  of  the  fact.  If  it  were  downright  enthusiasm  t^ 
suppose  that  Satan  can  have  any  intercourse  with  the  human 
mind,  how  is  it  imaginable  that  our  Lord,  who  was  a  clear  de- 
cisive reasoner  upon  every  subject,  would  expressly  tell  us,  in 
-the  explanation  of  the  parable,  and  without  the  least  caution  to 
beware  of  misinterpreting  him,  that  ^  the  wicked  one  cometh 
and  catcheth  away  the  word  from  the  heart  ?'  He  spoke  to  plain 
people,  and  did  not  mean  to  ensnare  them  with  enigmatic  or 
figurative  language.  Besides,  the  opinion  that  then  pre- 
vailed of  the  influence  of  Satan  in  our  world  was  so  general, 
that  if  there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  fact,  such  lan*^ 
guage  as  this  in  our  text,  and  in  those  other  passages  just 
cited,  where  Satan  is  said  to  have  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
Judas  to  betray  his  master ;  to  have  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias 
to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  to  work  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience;   such  language,  I  say,  could  not  in  that  case  be 
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ejtcused  of  the  charge  of  disingenuity  and  a  disposition  to 
temporize. 

No  doubt  the  doctrine  I  am  defending  has  been  abused  by 
enthusiasts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  impostors  on  the  other.  But 
if  men  would  attend  to  the  calm  dictates  of  reason  and  Scripture, 
they  would  be  in  no  danger  from  either  of  these  quarters.  For 
no  more  is  meant  by  the  influence  which  Satan  is  supposed  in 
certain  cases  to  exert  over  the  mind,  than  what  is  similar  to  the 
influence  which  wicked  men  are  acknowledged  to  have  over 
others ;  to  allure  them  by  persuasions  to  sin,  and  to  dissuade 
them  by  menaces  from  their  duty.  It  cannot  force*  them  into 
sin,  against  the  consent  of  their  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  so 
operate  on  their  minds  as  to  deprive  them  of  that  freedom  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  them  accountable  creatures.  And  in  no 
case  is  it  exerted  but  by  the  permission  and  under  the  control 
of  an  infinitely  superior  being* — To  return : 

This  mighty  adversary  watches  his  opportunity  to  prevent 
the  salutary  effect  of  the  word  upon  those  that  hear  it.  And 
considering  what  is  the  character  of  the  sort  of  hearers  we  are 
here  speaking  of,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  is  permitted 
to  catch  away  the  seed  sown  in  their  hearts,  or  that  he  succeeds 
in  the  attempt.  For  if  their  paotives  in  attending  upon  divine 
service  are  base  and  unworthy,  if  they  address  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  religion  without  any  previous  preparation,  if  they 
hear  in  a  careless  desultory  manner,  and  if  prejudices  against 
the  truth  are  cherished  rather  than  opposed,  all  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  case ;  how  righteous  is  it  in  God  to  permit 
Satan  to  use  every  possible  artifice  to  defeat  the  great  and  good 
ends  to  which  religious  instructions  are  directed  !  Here  then 
let  us  consider  what  these  artifices  are,  at  the  san^e  time  re- 
membering that  they  take  effect,  and  can  only  do  so,  by  fall- 
ing in  with  the  false  reasonings  and  perverse  dispositions  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  practised.  How  does  Satan  ^^  catch 
away  the  good  seed  from  the  heart  ?"  That  is  our  inquiry*  t 
miswer — by  diverting  men^s  attention  from  the  word  while  they 
are  hearing  it,  or  while  they  seem  to  hear  it — ^by  exciting  pr^u^ 
dices  against  it — and  by  preventing  their  recollecting  it  aft  erwardsi. 

i.  Satan  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  to  divert  meti%  attentUm, 
from  the  word  while  they  are  hearing  it. 
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The  utility  and^  indeed,  necessity  ef  attention.  In  order  iQ 
oar  reaping  advantage  from  the  word,  is  evident  at  first  view* 
How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  understand  what  another  says, 
and  so  be  benefited  by  it,  if  I  do  not  listen  to  him  ?  Nor  will 
iny  hearing  a  word  now  and  then,  or  catching  a  sentence  as  it 
passes,  do  me  any  material  good.  -  We  must  apply  with  se* 
riousness,  afiection,  and  earnestness,  if  we  will  comprehend  the 
reasoning  of  the  speaker,  and  feel  the  force  of  his  persuasions^ 
Hoe  age^  said  the  Roman  crier  to  the  people,  when  the  priest 
led  them  on  to  sacrifice.  So  we  must  be  all  attention,  or  the 
nervice  will  be  unacceptable  to  God,  and  unprofitable  to  our«- 
selves. 

Now,  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  may  and  often  do  con* 
cur,  to  divert  the  mind  from  what  ought  to  be  its  only  objed 
ion  these  occasions.  And  where  there  is  no  resolution,  or  even 
wish  toTesist  .these  temptations,  it  is  easy' to  see  how  they  will 
operate  to  prevent  all  salutary  eflect  from  the  word.  The  man 
X  here  mean  to  describe,  not  caring  at  all  whether  he  is  profited 
by  what  is  said,  will  not  fail  to  be  haunted  with  a  thousand  vain 
and  perhaps  criminal  thoughts  and  passions.  Now,  the  person, 
voice,  attitude,  and  manner  of  the  preacher,  shall  wholly  occupy 
his  attention ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  singular  in  them,  exr 
cite  disgust  or  pleasantry.  And  then  his  eye  shall  be  caught 
hy  the  audience,  the  place  where  they  are  assembled,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  countenance,  dress,  and  demeanour  of  this  or 
that  person  who  sits  near  him.  And  so  an  infinite  multitude 
of  idle  ridiculous  ideas  shall  crowd  in  upon  his  mind,  and  like 
ao  many  demons,  take  possession  of  his  depraved  imagination. 
Or  if  his  attention  is  not~arrested  by  surrounding  objects,  the 
{>usines3es  and  amusements  of  life,  with  all  their  perplexing 
anxieties  and  fascinating  desires,  shall  captivate  his  thoughts^ 
and  create  a  long  train  of  reveries,  firom  which,  even  if  he  were 
disposed,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself.  And 
thus,  while  the  '  wisdom  of  divine  truth  is  before  him  Hxvi 
hath  understanding,  the  fool's  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
-earth  a.'  There  are  few  assemblies  which  do  not  furnish  some 
etriking  examples  of  such  criminal  inattention — ^here  one  quietly 
composing  himself  to  sleep,  and  there  another  indecently  gazing 
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on  dl  around  him.  And  I  fear  the  hearts  of  the  generality  of 
bearers,  could  we  enter  into  them,  would  exhibit  the  sad  scene 
we  have  been  describing  in  its  full  force ;  a  torrent  of  wild,  un* 
eonnected,  trifling  thoughts  pouring  in  upon  the  mind,  without 
even  the  feeble  fence  of  one  sober  consideration  or  reflection  to 
resist  it* 

Thus  does  Satan  ^^  catch  away  the  seed"  from  hearta  indis- 
posed to  receive  it.  He  tempts,  and  they  fall  in  with  the  tempta-* 
tion*  He  plays  upon  the  imagination  by  surrounding  objects,  or 
by  impertinent  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind,  and  they  are  pleas- 
ed with  what  they  little  suspect  to  he  the  artifice  of  this  subtle 
adversary.  Instead  of  watching  ^ach  avenue  of  the  soul,  they 
throw  open  the  door  to  every  vile  intruder,  and  revel  in  the  most 
wanton  and  dissipated  company,  while  they  are  supposed  to  be 
sitting  attentively  at  the  feet  of  divine  instruction.  So  thia 
mighty  enemy  sets  up  his  standard  in  their  bosoms,  and  .bids  de- 
fiance to  the  counsels,  reproofs,  and  expostulations  of  God's 
word.  So  he  holds  his  miserable  vassals  fast  in  the  chains  of 
ignorance  and  UE^belief.  And  so  tbey  go  away  firom  the  house 
of  God  as  uninformed,  unaffected,  and  unimproved  as  they  came 
thither. 

How  lamentable  the  case  of  these  hearers  !  But  however  stu- 
pid they  remain  for  a  while,  conscience  will  by  and  by  rouse, 
and  do  its  office.  The  day  is  coming  when  this  sad  abuse  of 
the  means  of  religion  will  be  recollected  with  pungent  griefs. 
They  will  ^  mourn  at  the  last,'  to  use  the  words  of  Solomon^ 
<  when  their  flesh  and  their  body  are  consumed ;  and  they  will 
say.  How  have  I  Hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised  re- 
proof? and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  in- 
clined my  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me?  I  was  almost  in  all 
evil,  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  and  the  assembly  a.' 
.  2.  Satan  uses  every  art  to  excite  and  inflame  men's  prejudices 
against  the  word  they  hear. 

-  Pride  and  pleasure  are  passions  that  pedominate  in  the  hu- 
man heart :  whatever  therefore  opposes  them  miist  needs  be  irk- 
some, and  cannot  gain  admission  to  the  mind  without  many  pain* 
ful  struggles.  Now  the  gospel  stands  directly  opposed  to  these 
criminal  passions.     It  brings  indeed  glad  tidings  of  great  joy^ 
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and  is  accompanied  with  sufficient  evidence.  Bat  then  it  teaches 
the  most  humiliating  and  self-denying  truths, — ^that  we  are  all 
miserably  ignorant,  guilty,  and  depraved ;  that  we  are  wholly 
indebted  for  our  hope  of  escaping  the  wrath  to  come,  and  acquir- 
ing the  happiness  of  heaven,  to  the  free  grace  of  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ;  that  we  must  humbly  renounce  all 
merit  at  the  fe^t  of  divine  mercy,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God  a.  It  teaches  that,  as  it  is  most  reason- 
able  we  should  exert  every  power  in  the  pursuit  of  heavenly 
blessings,  so  t^  is  God  that  warketh  in  us  to  wHl  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure  ft,  and  that  it  is  bp  grace  we  are  saved,  through 
jfaithi  and  that  not  of  ourselves^  it  is  the  gift  of  God  c.  And  it 
further  teaches,  that  if  we  will  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we 
must  deny  ourselves,  and  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him : 
must  prefer  intellectual  and  spiritual  to  carnal  and  sensual  plea- 
sures, renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
painful  discipline  of  the  heart,  and  patient  submission  to  trouble, 
adhere  to  our  divine  Master  and  his  interest  to  the  end.  Such 
is  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
aversion  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  an  aversion  so  confirmed  in  some 
by  the  indulgence  of  criminal  passions,  that  it  is  almost  uncon- 
querable. 

Now,  in  order  to  prevent  a  person's  becoming  a  convert  to 
religion,  if  he  is  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  frequenting  public 
worship,  or  if  when  there,  his  attention  is  not  to  be  wholly  di- 
verted from  the  word  by  any  of  the  artifices  just  mentioned; 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Why,  an  artful  enemy,  could  he  have  ac- 
cess to  the  mind,  would  suggest  all  those  ideas  to  it  that  are 
adapted  to  rouse  that  aversion  to  the  gospel  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  which,^  once  roused,  would  not  fail  to  indis- 
pose the  mind  to  a  calm  and  impartial  attention  to  the  reasoning 
.  of  the  preacher.  He  would  address  the  passions  of  pride  and 
pleasure  in  every  possible  way.  He  would  make  every  imagin* 
able  circumstance  tend  to  his  purpose.  He  would  give  an  un- 
favourable cast  to  the  doctrine,  person,  abilities,  views,  voice, 
and  attitude  of  the  speaker ;  and  to  the  character,  sense,  man- 
ners, and  rank  of  his  audience.  These  he  would  place  in  such 
a  disgusting  light  as  to  provoke  contempt,  if  not  abhorrence. 
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iHe  would  whisper  in  his  ear  such  language  as  this  i — "  What ! 
become  a  convert  to  a  doctrine  that  afironts  your  reason  and 
good  sense,  degrades  you  to  the  rank  of  brutes,  yea,  beneath  it, 
makes  you  a  mere  machine,  or  at  best  tells  you  that  you  must 
be  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake  !  Will  you  be  a  dupe  to  this  idle  de- 
claimer,  and  a  fellow  disciple  with  these  mad  enthusiasts  ?  Will 
you  sacrifice  all  your  just  pretensions  to  wit,  sense,  and  inge- 
nuity, and  all  your  prospects  of  honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure  ? 
Will  you  be  content  to  take  your  lot  among  a  company  of  ill- 
natured  conceited  fools,  or  perhaps  designing  knaves,  who  mono*  ^ 
polize  the  favour  of  heaven  to  themselves,  and  deal  out  th^ 
anathemas  without  mercy  on  all  others  ?  Will  you  be  so  lost  to 
all  refined  reason  and  manly  courage,  as  to  become  a  snivelling 
penitent,  a  senseless  devotee,  a  bigotted  religionist  ?  Will  you 
tear  yourself  from  all  your  former  gay,  cheerful,  and  respectable 
connections ;  part  with  a  present  certainty  for  the  chimeras  of 
futurity,  and  spend  your  remaining  days  in  contempt,  gloomi- 
ness, and  sorrow  ?  If  so,  then  listen  to  what  these  people  say ; 
implicitly  believe  their  doctrine,  and  henceforth  give  yourself  up 
tamely  to  the  guidance  of  blind  impulse  and  passion."  Such 
would  be  the  language  of  this  artful  deceiver. 

That  such  thoughts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  multitudes 
while  the  gospel  has  been  soberly  preached,  and  they  upon  the 
point  of  paying  some  attention  to  its  reasonings  and  expostula- 
tions, can  scarce  be  doubted.  And  whv  we  should  not  admit 
that  Satan  may  have  an  influence  .to  suggest  them,  I  know  not. 
Of  this,  however,  I  am  sure,  that  the  language  in  our  text  looks 
strongly  that  way — The  wicked  one  cometh  and  catcheth  awap 
that  which  was  sown  in  the  heart.  But  permit  me  again  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  measures  of  the  great  adversary  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  consent  of  the  unhappy  man  on  whom  he  prac- 
tises them. — Once  more, 

3.  Another  artifice  Satan  uses  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
God's  word  on  men's  hearts,  is  to  prevent  their  recollecting  it 
after  thev  have  heard  it. 

More  depends  upon  the  duty  of  recollection  and  self-applica- 
tion than  men  commonly  apprehend.  If  indeed  the  end  of 
preaching  were  only  to  rouse  the  passions  by  a  blind  kind  of 
impuke,  without  the-  communication  of  any  knowledge  to  the 
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mind,  or  the  fixing  any  solid  conviction  on  the  judgment  and 
conscience ;  I  do  not  see  what  great  good  would  result  from  re- 
collection. In  that  case>  all  tay  business  would  be  to  recover 
those  sensations  of  terror  and  astonishment,  or  of  admiration  and 
Joy,  which  were  created  in  my  breast  by  the  tone,  gesture,  and 
earnestness  of  the  speaker.  And  what  advantage  it  would  be 
to  me  afterwards,  any  more  than  at  the  time  of  hearing,  to  pos- 
sess these  merely  mechanical  sensations,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say* 
But  if  the  end  of  preaching  is*  by  informing  the  understanding, 
and  convincing  the  judgment,  to  make  the  heart  better;  tbeny 
upon  the  same  principle  that  it  is  men's  duty  to  hear  the  word 
attentively,  and  to  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
comprehend  it,  it  is  their  duty  afterwards  to  recollect  the  idesa. 
they  got,  and  the  impressions  that  were  thereby  made  upoa  their 
affections,  while  they  sat  at  the  feet  of  instruction. 

This  would  be,  in  a  sense,  hearing  the  word  again,  bearing  it 
with  double  advantage,  with  abiding  and  substantial  effect.  The 
ideas  thus  revived,  the  sentiments  thus  familiarized,  the  rea- 
aouing  thus  digested,  the  sacred  truths  thus  applied  and  brought 
home  to  th«  heart,  would,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  produce 
not  only  similar  feelings,  but  a  further,  increasing,  effectual^ 
permanent  influence  upon  the  temper  and  life.  And  indeed  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man's  understanding  should  be  inform- 
ed, and  his  heart  deeply  impressed  with  what  be  has  heard,  and 
he  not  disposed  to  recover  the  remembrance  of  what  haa  passed* 
•Was  there  ever  an  instance  of  any  one  who  received  real  bene- 
fit from  a  sermon,  which  he  never  thought  of  afterwarda?  All 
due  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  irretentiveness  of  some  me- 
mories, and  the  peculiar  unfavourableness  of  some  person's  aitua* 
tioft  and  circumstances,  to  the  duty  I  am  recommending.  But  it 
is  a  duty  most  reasonable  in  itself,  earnestly  inculcated  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  if  there  were  a  hearty  good-will  to  it,  would  be  found 
to  have  fewer  real  obstructions  to  it  than  is  commonly  pretended. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  a  person  to  have  heard  the  word,  to 
have  affixed  some  ideas  to  it,  and  to  have  received  some  transient 
impressions  from  it ;  in  thia  case,  wliat  is  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  salutary  effect  ?  Satan  is  a  more  subtle  artful 
enemy  than  is  commonly  apptehended*  Pereeiving  this  vassal 
isf  Ills  on  the  poifit  of  revolting  from  bis  service,  in  a  aituatkm 
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£ir  more  haaardoos  than  that  of  another  whom  he  has  influence 
enough  to  lull  fast  asleep  under  the  loud  calls  of  the  gospel^ 
or  of  one  in  whosi^  breast  he  has  address  enough  to  excite 
those  malignant  prejudices  mentioned  under  the  former  parti* 
colar;  perceiving,  I  say,  thb  iiege  subject  in  danger  of  being 
torn  from  his  dominion,  he  must  have  recourse  to  other  ar* 
lifices  than  those  already  used.  And  what  more  natural,  what 
more  likely  to  succeed,  than  those  whereby  the  remembrance  of 
what  has  been  heard,  may  be  erased,  and  the  unhappy  man 
thrown  back  into  exactly  the  same  situation  he  was  before  he 
entered  the  doors  of  such  Christian  assembly?  Here  various 
expedients  offer,  directly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  And  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  use  figurative  language,  to  give  energy  to 
this  alarming  subject,  I  would  bring  forward  Satan  to  view  in 
the  most  hideous  fi>rm,  issuing  his  commands  to  a  legion  of  de« 
mons,  to  seize  on  this  apprehended  apostate  from  hi&  kingdom^ 
to  rifle  him  of  every  serious  thought  that  occupied  his  mind^ 
and  to  bind  him  fast  in  the  chains  of  thoughtlessness  and  dis* 
eipation. . 

If  there  be  truth  in  religion,  it  is  certainly  the  most  imports- 
ant  thing  in  the  whole  world.  To  the  man  therefore  who  be^ 
gins  to  be  persuaded  by  what  he  has  heard,  not  only  of  the 
possibility,  but  the  high  probability  of  its  truth,  it  is  the  lan^ 
guage  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  religion,  ^^  Go  home,  retire, 
call  over  the  matters  that  have  been  discoursed  of,  weigh  them 
in  the  impartial  balance  of  consideration,  search  the  Scriptures, 
inquire  into  your  true  character  and  state  towards  God,  look 
forward  to  death  aud  judgment,  and  address  your  fervent  cries 
to  heaven  for  mercy.''  Surely  there  is  no  enthusiasm  in  thi&  - 
It  is  the  language  of  calm  and  sober  reason.  In  matters  of  far 
less  importance  than  these,  admonitions  to  reflection  and  con*- 
fiideration  would  be  deemed  prudent  and  salutary.  But  alas  ! 
the  unhappy  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  though  struck  by 
the  reasoning  of  the  preacher,  as  was  Felix  with  the  discpurse 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  has  not  resolution  to  fall  in  with  this  advice 
so  natural,  reasonable,  and  beneficial.  He  has  beheld  himself 
for  a  moment  in  the  mirror  of  truth,  trembled  at  the  deformity 
of  his  countenance,  and  faintly  wished  to  take  measures  fior  the 
restoration  of  the  health  of  his  soul ;  but — O  sad  to  think  ?-^ 
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he  goes  away,  and  forgets  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  The 
soft  syren  persuasions  of  a  deceitful  heart,  and  a  thousand  sur« 
rounding  snares,  artfully  laid  by  Satan  for  his  ruin,  prevail. 

He  has  scarce  left  the  assembly,  where  a  solemn  awe  had 
seized  his  spirit,  but  some  trifling  object  catches  his  imagination^ 
sets  all  his  passions  afloat,  banishes  every  serious  sentiment  from 
his  breast,  and  precipitates  him  into  his  former  state  of  levity  and 
inconsideration.  Instead  of  retiring  silently  to  his  own  man- 
sion, and  there  calling  himself  and  his  family  to  account  upon 
the  interesting  concerns  of  religion ;  he  is  instantly  seen  in  a 
circle  of  vain,  thoughtless,  giddy  people,  where  the  subjects  of 
conversation  are  totally  foreign  to  those  which  just  now  occu- 
pied his  attention.  News,  dress,  amusements,  schemes  of  plea- 
sure or  business,  or,  to  say  the  best,  trifling  remarks  on  the 
preacher,  the  audience,  or  some  singularity  in  the  behaviour  of 
this  or  that  person  in  the  assembly ;  these  are  the  topics  of  the 
evening,  and  thus  is  every  serious  impression  erased,  and  all 
the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  public  instruction  entirely  lost. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  strange,  the  day  thus  closed  without 
even  the  forms  of  religion,  that  the  businesses  and  amusements 
of  the  succeeding  week,  should  bury  in  utter  oblivion  the  poor 
shadowy  remains  of  a  serious  sentiment,  or  an  heartless  wish 
about  God  and  another  world. 

Thus  have  we  seen  by  what  measures  Satan  catches  away 
the  good  seed  from  the  hearts  of  men — ^by  diverting  their  at" 
teniionjrom  the  word  while  hearing  it — by  exciting  prgudices 
in  their  breasts  against  it — and  by  preventing  their  seriously 
recollecting  it  afterwards.  So  we  are  led  to  consider,  in  the 
third  place,  the  malevolent  end  proposed  thereby — *^  that  they 
might  not  believe  and  be  saved  aJ*  But  this,  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  subject,  we  shall  refer  to  the  next  opportunity* 

PART  11. 

The  character  of  Inattentive  Hearers^  and  the  sad  effect  of 
their  criminal  indifference  to  the  word,  are  the  subjects  now 
under  consideration.  ^  Some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-side,  and 
the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up  &.'  This  figurative 
account  of  these  unhappy  persons  is  thus  expounded  by  our 

a  Luke  viii.  12.  6  Matt.  xiiL  ^ 
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Likd  himself,'  (ver,  19.)  *  When  any  one  heareih  the  word  of 
the  kingdom  and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked 
*  one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart :  this 
is  he  which  received -seed  by^the  way-side.'  We  have  explain- 
ed the  words,  and  made  some  general  observations  upon  them« 
So  we  have  proceeded  to  the  main  thing,  which  is,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  three  following  inquiries — Who  the  wicked  one 
is,  and  why  he  is  so  called? — By  what  arte  he  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  efficacy  of  God's  word  on  the  hearts  of  men  ?-^-AnJ[ 
the  malevolent  end  he  proposes  thereby  ?  Satan,  or  the  devil, 
is  the  wicked  one  here  intended ;  and  with  what  propriety  he  is 
«o  styled,  appears,  from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  his  characr 
ter,  history,  and  works.  ^^  He  catcheth  away  the  good  seed  of 
the  word."  This  he  does,  we  have  shewn,  *^  by  diverting 
men's  attention  from  it — exciting  prejudices  in  their  breasts 
against  it — and  preventing  their  recollecting  it  afterwards." 
We  proceed  now, 

III.  To  consider  the  malevolent  end  proposed  thereby—^ 
^'  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved  a;"  or,  in  other  words^ 
that  they  might  still  be  held  under  the  power  of  unbelief  and 
sin,  and  so  be  lost  for  ever.     Horrid  cruelty. 

Here,  in  order  the  more  deeply  to  impress  our  minds  with 
the  importance  of  giving  the  most  serious  attention  to  the  word, 
it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  Jbiih  is — to  describe  the  Mhch 
turn  promised  to  them  who  believe — and  to  shew  you  the  con^ 
nexion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

First — What  is/aiA  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  firm  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  accompanied  with  a  deep  sense  of  it6 
importance,  and  a  cordial  acceptance  of  its  gracious  proposals ; 
and  so  producing  the  genuine  fruits  of  love  and  obedience. 

The  term  believe  is  of  plain  and  easy  import ;  so  well  under<- 
stood  that,  in  common  discourse,  no  one  pauses  a  moment  to 
inquire  what  we  mean  by  it.  Nor  is  it  imaginable^  that  the 
sacred  writers  use  words  in  any  other  sense  than  is  agreeable 
with  their  genersd  acceptation :  for  if  they  did,  the  Bible  would 
be  a  book  absolutely  unintelligible.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
as  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  he  who  believes  shall  be  saved : 
so  they  speak  of  some  who  believe  and  yet  are  not  saved* 

a  Luke  vUi.  12. 
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From  whence  it  follows,  either  that  the  term  itself  has  two  dif^ 
Cerent  acceptations,  or  rather,  that  the  faith  of  the  one  is  ae^ 
eompanied  with  certain  attributes  or  qualities  different  from  that 
of  the  other :  so  that  though  they  are  both  said  to  believe,  theit 
real  characters  are  clearly  and  essentially  distinguishable.  Now^ 
if  we  will  spend  a  few  moments  in  examining  the  definition  of 
faith  just  given,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  draw  the  Une  between 
the  mere  nominal  and  genuine  Christian,  the  man  who-  believes 
to  no  valuable  purpose,  and  him  *  who  believes  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul  a.' 

The  real  Christian  believes.  But  what  does  he  believe?  I 
answer,  the  pure  unadulterated  gospel ;  the  sum  and  substance 
of  which  is  this,  that  ^  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  b ;'  or^ 
in  other  words,  that,  of  his  free  mercy,  for  the  sake  alone  of 
what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered,  he  pardons,  justifies,  and 
saves  the  believing  penitent  sinner.  This  plain  truth  he  clearly 
Apprehends,  though  a  stranger  to  a  thousand  curious  questions 
that  have  been  agitated  about  it. 

But  upon  what  ground  does  he  believe  the  gospel  ?  It  is  re^ 
plied,  the  testimony  of  God.  The  external  evidence  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  I  mean  that  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  strikes  him,  upon 
a  general  view  of  it,  as  clear  and  convincing.  But  if  he  has 
neither  ability  or  leisure  to  enter  so  fully  into  it  as  others 
may  have,  yet  that  defect  is  supplied  by  the  intemal  evidence  cf 
it,  brought  home  to  his  own  perception,  reasoning,  and  expec 
rience.  He  sees  it  is  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  tend- 
ing to  make  men  holy  and  happy ;  and  he  finds  that  it  has 
this  effect,  in  a  degree  at  least,  on  his  own  heart :  and  frmii 
thence  he  concludes  that  it  is  divine*  And  this  I  take  to  be 
the  wUness  of  which  the  apostle  John  speaks  c :  ^  He  that 
beUevetK  on  the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself.' 

It  is  natural  further,  as  faith  admits  of  degrees,  to  inquire 
what  degree  of  assent  he  yields  to  the  gospel  ?  Not  a  faint^ 
feeble,  wavering  assent,  but  a  firm  assent,  agreeable  to  the  clear<» 
ness,  strength,  and  energy  of  the  evidence.  He  may  indeed 
be  assaulted  with  doubts,  nor  does  he  wish  to  suppress  them  by 
unlawful  means,  such  as  sound  reason  condemns.     He  is  open 

a  Heb.  x.  39.  h  2  Cor.  v.  19.  c  1  Jokn  t.  10. 
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to  inquiry)  ever  ready  to  follow  wiiel-e  truth  shall  lead.  But  hb 
doubts,  having  had  in  this  case  their  fuU  efiect^  serve  rather  in 
the  end  to  confirm  than  weaken  his  faith :  just  like  a  tree,  whosd 
roots  having  taken  fast  hold  on  the  ground,  becomes  firmer  by 
bdbg  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind. 

Again,  the  gospel  which  he  thus  believes,  he  believes  also  tci 
Ve  most  important.  It  is  not  in  his  apprehension  a  trifling  un- 
interesting matter.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  involves  in  it  th^ 
most  serious  truths,  which  affect  his  well  being  both  here  and 
hereafter ;  so  it  rouses  his  attention,  and  calls  all  the  powers  of 
his  soul  into  action.  Like  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire,  and  is 
at  his  wits  end  till  he  has  found  means  to  extinguish  it ;  or  lik« 
one  who  has  a  large  estate  depending,  and  uses  every  effort  to 
get  his  title  to  be  confirmed ;  so  he  treats  this  gospel  which  he 
is  persuaded  is  divine. 

His  belief  too  of  the  gospel  is  accompanied  with  a  cordial  apr 
probation  of  its  gracious  proposals.  He  readily  falls  in  with  that 
scheme  of  salvatiotn  which  divine  wisdom  has  contrived,  and  al* 
mighty  power  has  carried  into  effect.  At  the  altar  of  propiti* 
lition  he  is  disposed  to  sacrifice  both  pride  and  pleasure,  and  at 
the  feet  of  the  adorable  Saviour  to  cast  down  imaginations^  and 
wery  high  thing  thatextdteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God  a.  While  some,  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  go  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  he  submits  himsdf  to  thB 
righteousness  of  God  b.  And  while  others,  under  a  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  throw  the  reins  on 
the  neck  of  thur  vicious  inclinations,  it  is  his  object  to  be  saved 
us  well  from  th A  dominion  of  sin  as  the  guilt  of  it.  To  the  in* 
structions  of  Jes^s,  the  all-wise  prophet  of  the  church,  he  de«> 
Toutly  listens ;  on  Ills  sacrifice,  as  his  great  high  priest,  he  firmly 
Telies ;  and  to  his  go>eernment,  as  his  only  rightful  sovereign, 
he  cheerfully  yields  ob^ience. — And  from  hence  it  may  be  na- 
turally concluded,  that  th;;  general  course  of  his  life  is  holy^ 
useful,  and  ornamental. 

In  fine,  upon  this  view  ofHhe  matter,  we  clearly  see  with 
what  propriety  the  Scriptures  ai^ctn,  that  ^  they  who  believe  on 
the  name  of  Christ,  are  born  of  God  c;*  that  ^  faith  is  the  gift 

a  2  Cor.  z.  5.  b  Rom.  x.  3.  c  John  L  12,  13. 
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of  Ood  a:*  that  '  it  is  of  the  operation  of  God  bf  and  that 
*.  it  is  given  unto  us  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe  on  him  c' 
So  that  there  appears  good  ground  for  the  natural  and  usual  dis**^ 
tinction  between  a  mere  Aitf^onco/  and  a  divine  faith. 

And  now  if  we  reverse  what  has  bieen  said,  we  shall  plainly  see 
the  difference  between  the  two  characters  of  the  real  and  the  specu- 
lative Christian ;  and  how  it  happens  that  the  latter  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture  to  believe,  though  he  believes  not  to  the  saving  of  his  soul. 

If  it  be  inquired,  then,  of  the  man  of  this  character,  what  it 
is  he  believes,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  his  idea  of  the  gos- 
pel is  a  very  mistaken  one,  or  however  that  a  great  deal  of  error 
is  mingled  with  the  truth. 

Or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  his  notions  are  in  general  agree-^ 
able  to  Scripture,  yet  there  is  a  defect  in  the  grounds  of  his 
faith..  It  is  not  the  result  of  impartial  inquiry,  and  a  serious  re* 
gard  to  the  authority  of  God ;  but  of  a  concurrence  of  accidental 
circumstances.  ^^  The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  his 
country;  he  was  bom  of  Christian  parents;  his  neighbours^ 
friends,  and  relations  are  of  this  profession ;  and  many  good  an4 
learned  men  have  told  him,  he  may  depend  upon  it  the  gospel 
is  true."  I  mean  not  by  this  to  insinuate,  that  these  consider^ 
ations  may  not  properly  create  a  presumptive  evidence  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  serve  as  inducements 
to  further  inquiry.  But  surely  a  faith  that  stands  on  this  foun- 
dation alone,  is  not  a  divine  faith,  nor  that  faith  to  which  the 
promise  of  salvation  is  so  solemnly  made  in  the  New  Testament* 

Further,  his  assent  to  what  he  calls  the  gospel,  though  it  may 
•have  in  it  all  the  obstinacy  and  tenaciousness  of  bigotry,  is  yet 
destitute  of  that  manly  firmness  which  is  the  result  of  free  ex- 
amination and  full  conviction.  So  that  his  creed,  be  it  ever  sO/ 
orthodox,  and  his  zeal  for  it  ever  so  flaming,  is  after  all,  rather 
his  opinion  or  sentiment,  than  the  matter  of  his  sober  and  se- 
rious belief. 

And  then  in  regard  of  that  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  di- 
vine truth  which  always  accompanies  a  divine  faith,  he  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  it.  His  character  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,  to  whom  the  gospel  came  not  in  word  only^  bfUinpovh- 
eTf  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  d*    It  makes  little  other  impression 

a  Sph.  ii.  8«  b  CoL  ii.  12.  c  PhU.  i.  29.  dl  Then.  L  5. 
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on  his  hearty  than  that  a  man  receives  from  an  idle  taW  he  hears, 
and  almost  instantly  forgets :  unless,  indeed,  the  eagerness  and 
pride  of  party  zeal  happens,  as  was  just  observed,  to  create  iu 
V  his  breast  a  warm  and  obstinate  attachment  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

To  which  it  must  be  added,  that  however  through  various  in- 
direct causes  or  motives  he  is  induced  to  assent  to  the  gospel, 
he  does  not  heartily  fall  in  with  its  gracious  proposals.  He  nei- 
ther relies  entirely  on  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  renouncing  all  me- 
rit of  his  own,  nor  yet  cordially  submits  to  his  authority,  approv- 
ing of  all  his  commands  as  most  holy,  just  and  good. — And 
from  hence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  his  external  conduct,  in 
regard  of  humility,  meekness,  temperance,  benevolence,  and  the 
other  Christian  graces,  hath  little  in  it  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Thus  have  we  contrasted  the  two  characters  of  the  real,  and 
the  merely  nominal  Christian ;  the  man  who  believes  to  the  sav- 
ing of  the  soul,  and  him  who,  though  he  may  be  said  to  believe, 
yet  believes  not  to  any  salutary  or  valuable  purpose.  And 
hence,  I  think,  we  may  collect  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  saving  faith. 

And  now,  let  us  examine  ourselves  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion. We  have  heard  the  gospel ;  have  we  believed  it  ?  Have 
we  received  it  in  the  love  of  it  ?  And  are  our  hearts  and  lives  in- 
fluenced and  governed  by  it  ?  We  know  not  what  true  faith  isy 
if  the  great  concerns  of  religion  do  not  strike  us  as  infinitely 
more  interesting  and  important  than  the  most  weighty  affairs  of 
the  present  life ;  if  we  do  not  feel  and  acknowledge  our  guilt, 
depravity,  and  weakness ;  if  we  do  not  most  cheerfully  intrust 
our  everlasting  concern  to  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  our 
only  Saviour  and  Friend ;  and  if  it  is  not  our  ardent  desire  to 
conform  to  his  will,  and  to  copy  after  his  example,  how  de- 
plorable will  our  condition  be,  should  we  at  last  be  found  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  and  sin  !  But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak.  There 
are  many,  I  trust,  among  us  who  do  believe  in  the  sense  of  thcT 
New  Testament.  Give  me  leave,  my  friends,  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  happiness ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  tenderly  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  are  weak  in  faith ;  but  who  yet  amidst 
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all  their  doubts  and  fears,  joiti  issue  with  him  in  the  gos|»dy  who 
cried  outy  and  said  witk  tears^  Lord^  I  bdieve^  help  thpu  my  vmr 
belief  a^^^ljet  us  now  from  this  account  of  faith  go  on, 

SECONDLYy^-^To  speak  of  the  salyatiok  pron»ised  to  Xh&ik 
that  believe. 

Here  a  scene  the  most  delightful  and  transporting  opens  to 
our  view ;  a  scene,  the  contemplation  of  which  in  the  presetit 
life,  fills  the  Christian  with  admiration  and  wonder,  but  wiU 
overwhelm  him  with  ecstasy  and  joy  in  the  world  to  come.  Bat 
we  can  only  glance  at  it  in  this  discourse.  General,  however, 
and  imperfect  as  our  account  of  it  must  be,  it  wUl  serve  to  shew 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  faith,  and  of  consequence,  the  im- 
portance of  giving  earnest  heed  to  the  things  we  hear,  lest  at 
any  time  we  should  let  them  slip. 

Now  this  salvation,  whether  we  consider  it  in  reference  to  th^ 
eviUwe  escape,  or  the  opposite  good  to  which  we  become  en- 
titled, is  most  glorious  indeed.  It  infinitely  surpasses  evety 
thing  we  read  of  in  history.  What  was  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  their  protection  and  support  through 
the  wilderness,  and  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  with  the  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  they  enjoyed  there ;  what,  I  say,  were 
these  events,  however  splendid  and  miraculous,  but  imperfect 
shadows,  faint  preludes,  of  that  great  salvation  wrought  out  for  us 
by  J,esus,  the  Son  of  God !  It  is  a  salvation  from  morale  natvr 
raly  and  penal  evil  in  their  utmost  extent ;  and  that  followed  with 
the  enjoyment  of  positive  blessedness  in  its  highest  perfection. 

1.  It  is  a  salvation  from  moral  evil. 

The  soul  of  man  is  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  in  its  con- 
struction the  skill  and  power  of  the  great  architect  is  wonder- 
fully displayed.  But  alas  !  this  temple  of  the  living  God,  once 
honoured  with  his  presence,  is  now  laid  in  ruins.  Sin,  with  a 
long  train  of  miseries,  has  entered  the  heart,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  it.  It  has  darkened  the  understanding,  perverted  the 
judgment,  enslaved  the  will,  and  polluted  the  afiections.  •  It  has 
dethroned  reason,  brought  a  load  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience, 
created  a  thousand  painful  anxieties  and  fears  in  the  breast,  and 
spread  universal  anarchy  through  the  soul. 

Now,  from  all  these  evils  we  are  saved  by  our  Lord  Jsaus 

a  Mark  ix.  24. 
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Clirist*  He  procures  for  us  the  free  pardon  of  our  qioS)  reiu^ 
states  us  upon  equitable  grounds  in  the  favour  of  our  offended 
Sovereign,  and  sends  down  his  good  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  to 
renew  our  nature,  and  make  us  meet  for  heaven.  His  doctrine 
illuminates  the  benighted  mind,  restores  peace  to  the  troubled 
conscience,  gives  a  new  bent  to  the  will,  and  directs  the  passions 
to  their  proper  objects.  What  a  blessed  change  is  this !  But 
the  salvation  thus  begun  arrives  not  at  perfection  in  the  present 
life.  Light  and  darkness,  faith  and  unbelief,  hope  and  fear^ 
|oy  and  sorrow,  are  here  blended  together.  And  hence  the  er-* 
rors,  follies,  and  sins  which  the  best  of  men  are  chargeable  withy 
^nd  which  they  so  pungently  lament  at  the  feet  of  divine  mercy* 

Death,  however,  the  friend,  not  the  enemy  of  the  believer^ 
shall  set  the  captive  soul  at  liberty,  and  restore  the  immortal  spi- 
rit to  its  primitive  rectitude  and  purity.  At  that  happy  moment 
the  Christian  shall  be  freed  from  all  remains  of  ignorance,  im^ 
perfection,  atid  sin.  No  evil  thought,  no  vain  imagination,  no 
ixregular  desire  shall  ever  any  more  afflict  his  heart,  or  disturb 
his  devotion*  His  intellectual  faculties  shall  become  capable  of 
the  noblest  exertions,  and  his  affections  be  unalterably  fixed  to 
ike  Supreme  Good.  The  image  of  the  blessed  God  shall  be  fully 
delineated  on  his  soul^  and  in  the  contemplation  and  fruition  of 
that  great  Being,  he  shall  be  employed  to  all  eternity.  Thus 
the  salvation,  begun  here  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  shall  be  finally 
eompleted  in  everlasting  happiness  and  glory. — Again, 

2.  It  is  a  salvation  from  natural  eviL 

Many  and  great  are  the  miseries  of  an  outward  kind  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable  in  the  present  life.  This  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  denied ;  proofs  arise  from  every  quarter.  If  we  look  into 
the  lustories  of  former  times,  we  shall  find  the  greater  part  of 
them  employed  in  relating  the  calamities  which  have  befalleo 
nations  and  public  bodies  of  men,  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
devastations  occasioned  by  fire,  tempest,  earthquake,  pestilence^ 
and  iamine.  If  we  go  abroad  into  the  world  among  the  various 
orders  of  mankind,  our  attention  will  every  now  and  then  be  ar< 
rested,  and  our  sympathetic  feelings  excited,  by  scenes  of  dis- 
tress too  painful  to  be  particularly  described— families  sinking 
iwto  aU  tl>e  wretchedness  of  poverty — ^parents  following  their 
only  children  to  the  grave — ^widows  pouring  their  unavailing 
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tears  over  tlieir  helpless  offspring — ^here  a  friend  deprived  of  Lis 
reason  and  his  liberty,  and  there  another  languishing  on  a  bed  of 
sickness  and  death.  No  vender  these  and  many  other  calami- 
ties we  are  the  witnesses  of,  cast  a  gloom  over  our  countenances, 
and  imbitter  our  pleasantest  enjoyments.  And  then,  if  we  cod« 
aider  our  own  frame,  the  materials  of  which  these  tabernacles 
are  composed,  the  ^sastrous  accidents  we  are  subject  to,  those 
harbingers  of  death,  sickness,  and  pain,  which  are  continually 
advancing  towards  us,  and  death  itself,  with  the  many  distress- 
ing circumstanced  that  often  accompany  it;  when,  I  say,  we 
consider  these  things,  we  can  hardly  avoid  crying  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  afflicted  patriarch,  ^  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman, 
is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble  a. 

-  Now,  from  all  these  miseries,  the  sad  effects  of  sin,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  us.  Not  that  good 
men  are  exempted  from  the  common  afflictions  of  life :  poverty, 
sickness,  and  death  they  are  liable  to  as  well  as  others.  But 
none  of  these  calamities  befal  them  in  the  manner  they  do  the 
wicked.  From  curses  they  are  converted  into  blessings,  and 
for  Christ's  sake  they  become  salutary  chastisements,  instead  of 
vindictive  judgments.  If  their  heavenly  Father  corrects  themj 
it  is  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness ;  nor  does  he 
fail  to  provide  them  with  all  needful  supports  under  their  afflic« 
tions.  And  they  are  assured,  that  however  death,  the  greatest 
of  all  natural  evils,  is  not  to  be  avoided ;  yet  it  shall  do  them 
n6  harm.  Nor  are  we  without  many  glorious  instances  of  those 
who,  through  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  have  triumphed  over  the 
king  of  terrors,  while  executing  his  last  commission  upon  them. 
With  the  apostle,  in  the  most  heroic  strains,  they  have  thus 
challenged  the  last  enemy, — O  deaths  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
grdve^  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin^  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God^  who  giveth 
us  the  victory^  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  b. 

But  let  us  extend  our  views  to  the  heavenly  world,  where  the 
promise  of  salvation,  as  it  relates  to  natural  evils,  shall  receive 
its  full  accomplishment.  When  the  Israelites  entered  the  good 
land,  they  ceased  from  their  labours,  and  enjoyed  all  that  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  they  had  so  long  expected.    In  like  man-* 

«  Job  xiv.  1.  5  1  Cor.  xv.  55—57. 
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neir,  there  remaineth  also  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God  a.  When 
the  journey  of  life  is  ended,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  the  pains, 
fatigues,  and  dangers  of  it.  We  shall  no  more  endure  any  of 
those  miseries  we  have  been  describing,  or  be  the  sad  spectators 
of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others.  In  that  happy  world 
there  is  not  one  aching  heart,  not  one  weeping  eye,  not  one 
complaining  tongue.  As  the  stones  that  composed  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  were  hewn  and  prepared  before  they  were  brought 
thither,  that  the  noise  of  a  hammer  might  not  be  heard  through- 
out the  building ;  so  the  painful  exercises  of  the  present  life, 
whereby  good  men  are  made  meet  for  heaven,  having  had  their 
full  effect,  will  for  ever  cease,  and  no  sound  will  be  heard  there 
but  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness.  And  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  the  body,  roused  from  the  slumbers  of  the  grave, 
and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  Christ,  shall  be 
re-united  to  the  immortal  spirit,  and  in  that  happy  union  enjoy 
uninterrupted  health  and  vigour  to  all  eternity. — We  have  now 
only  to  add,  in  order  to  complete  our  account  of  this  salvation, 
that  it  is 

3.  A  deliverance  also  from  penal  evil. 

Indeed  the  evils  just  described  may  very  properly  be  deno- 
minated penal,  as  they  are  the  effects  of  sin,  and  the  expressions 
of  the  just  displeasure  of  heaven  against  them.  But  what  I 
have  here  iu  view  is,  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  wick- 
ed in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  joys  prepared  for  the  righteous 
among  the  blessed  above.  It  is  but  a  general  account  we  can' 
now  give  of  these  two  states ;  a  transient  glance,  however,  at 
the  one  and  the  other  will  suffice  to  convince  us,  that  the  salva- 
vation  promised  to  them  that  believe,  is  infinitely  great  and 
glorious. 

The  Scriptures,  in  order  to  awaken  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  their  future  and  everlasting  interests,  have  given  us  the  most 
alarming  description  of  the  punishment  prepared  for  the  impeni- 
tent and  ungodly.  They  assure  us,  that  ^  the  anger  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  jealousy,  shall  smoke  against  them  b ;'  that  '  he 
will  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest 
upon  theme;'  that  Hhey  shall  be  destroyed  for  eveid;* 
that    'they   shall   eat  of  the  fruit   of  their  own   way,  and 
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be  filled  with  their  own  devices  a;'  that  'they  shall  awake 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  b ;'  that,  '  not  having 
brought  forth  good  firuit,  they  shall  be  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire  c  ;'  that  '  they  shall  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness, where  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  d ;'  and  that 
^  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  eJ  These, 
and  many  other  expressions  of  the  like  import,  are  meant 
to  convey  some  idea  to  our  minds  of  the  extreme  anguish  of 
the  damDed ;  stript  of  all  the  comforts  they  here  enjoyed  and 
{(bused;  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  hell,  with  spirits  of  the  same 
fierce  and  malevolent  dispositions  as  themselves ;  abandoned  to 
the  reproaches  of  their  own  self-accusing  consciences ;  and  op- 
pressed with  the  most  tremendous  sense  of  the  indignation  at 
that  great  Being,  whom  they  still  continue  to  hate,  but  feel  them- 
selves utterly  unable  to  resist.  '  Who  knoweth  the  power  of 
thine  anger,  O  Lord  ?  even  according  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy 
wrath  yi'  But  from  all  these  miseries,  the  deplorable  effects  oi 
i^ipenitence  and  unbelief,  our  great  Emmanuel  saves  us« 
*  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  g ;'  for  '  he  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us  A.'     But  more  than  this — 

To  the  miseries  we  have  been  describing,  are  to  be  opposed 
^e  joyd  and  triumphs  of  heaven.  The  Christian  at  death, 
freed  from  all  moral  pollution,  and  restored  to  his  primitive  rec- 
litude^  as  we  have  shewn  under  a  former  head,  is  admitted  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  the  glorious  society  of  the 
blessed.  There  be  is  ever  employed  in  contemplating  the  di- 
vine excellencies  in  all  their  perfection,  in  beholding  the  ador- 
able Jesus,  his  Saviour  and  Friend,  in  all  bis  mediatorial  glory, 
and  in  conversing  with  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
Spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  And  O,  what  tongue  can  de- 
aierihe,  what  imagination  conceive,  the  transporting  joys  he  feels 
xesultiug  from  the  most  intimate  union  with  the  great  fount-ain 
«f  all  goiod^  and  the  most  perfect  sense  of  his  favour  and  love 
impressed  ou  his  heart  ?  '  In  thy  presence,'  says  David,  *  is 
fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasure9  for  evermore  t.* 

a  Ptov.  i.  31.  h  Dan.  xii.  2.  c  Matt.  uL  10« 
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'  lS(ll4i'theii  is  tb«  snJvatioti  proBiisecT  lo^  tbeni  tllat  Belii^ve*  O 
Ibotr  fchould  out  heMd  e3tult/  while  out  eats  ftte  saltite^  witb 
tbes^  blessed  tidings  !«^guilt  pdt()0ned^h]3O<$^ce  ietiieVe<iM^ 
this  image  of  God  restored — ^the  powers  of  sin  and  deatk  vatM 
quisbed— ^oul  andxbody  made  for  ever  happy  and  glorious — ^stndi 
idl  ttii^  ^Seeted  at  an  expense  that  ndtbto  men  &or  angels  oaB 
compute.     But  I  forbear*;r->Some  notice  must  now  be  taken, 

'riiiki>LY^-^Of  the  CONNEXION  between  f^ith  and  salvatldn. 
It  i^  necessary,  in  order  to  our  being  teved^  that  we  believer 
Ndw  this  necessity  arisen  out  of  the  divine  appoiaiia^tf  Ani 
the  teas(m  and  nature  of  the  thing. 

1.  It  is  the  will  of  (iod,  that  those  who  ate  saved  should  be-^ 
Beve. 

His  pleasure  ih  this  matter  he  has  signified  to  us  in  language 
the  most  plain  and  decisive.  God  so  loved  the  worlds  says  4»ur 
Lord  t6  Nicddefnus,  that  he  gate  hh  only  begotten  Son^  that 
iokasoever  believeth  in  him^  should  not  pefi^h^  6nt  have  eOerbuU 
ing  life  a.  And  when  he  commands  his  apostles,  as^  he  was  as^ 
cending  up  into  heaven,  to  go  into  idl  the  world,  aftd  pteach  tfadi 
gospel  to  etery  creature,  he  Adds,  He  thcU  beOemth  afut  is  bap^ 
tiz&i^  shcM  be  sceoed  /  biU  he  that  betieveth  not  shaU  be  damned  b^ 
The  authority  of  the  blessed  Ood  to  dictate  to  us  in  any  case^ 
Is  unquestionable;  but  more  especially  in  a  m^te#  so  interesting 
to  us  as  this,  and  in  which  the  riches  of  hrs  mercy  and  love  atef 
1^0  wonderfully  displayed.  Nor  is  it  a  mete  arbitrdty  commfindy 
but  the  result  of  iniihite  wisd6m  and  goodtress,  as  We  shall  pte-^ 
sently  see.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remsirked  of  many 
temporal  salvations  recorded  in  tbes  Bible,  which  were  presaged 
6f  that  more  glorious  one  we  are  discotirsing  of,  that  they  whW 
were  to  be  benefited  by  these  exttaordinaify  interpositioBS  of  di-> 
irine  providence,  were  required  to  believe^.  '  Wheti  the  Istfaelitei^ 
Approached  the  Red  Sea,  under  the  tnost  tremendous  app^ehen-^ 
Sions  of  the  event — mountains' riising  on  either  side  of  theib,  and 
an  enraged  enemy  in  fh^ir  tear^  M 6se9  coMm^ands  them  to  stand 
stillj  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  e,  that  i^s,  to  believej 
Wheti  the  brazen  serpent  Was  lifted  lip  in  the  wilderness,  fo< 
the  healirtg  those  who  had  been  bitten  of  the  iery-fiying  ser- 
pents, proclamation  was  malde  through  the  c'a^p^  that  lOhoefset 
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looked  to'  it,  thatisy  believed,  should  livedo.  And  irheD  Je- 
boshaphat  led  out  his  troops  agaiost  a  far  more  numerous  bosC 
of  enemies,  assured  that  God  would  by  a  miraculotts  interposi'^ 
tioD  subdue  them,  he  commands  the  people,  as  Moses  had  dona 
in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  to  stand  gtiU^  and  see  the  salva^ 
Hon  of  the  Lsrdi  adding,  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,:  so 
shall  you  be  established  ^  believe  hisprophetSf  so  skall  ye  pros^, 
per  b.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forget,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
bere  on  earth,  required  faith  of  them  upon  whose  bodies  he 
wrought  miraculouscures ;  which  cures  afforded  a  lively  emblem, 
and  an  happy  omen,  of  those  more  noble  cures  his  gospel  is 
adapted  to  effect  on  the  souls  of  men. — But, 

2.  There  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  in  faith  to  the  end  of  its 
appointident,  so  that  the  necessity  of  it  arises  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself* 

If  God  of  his  nifinite  mersy  is  disposed  to  save  us,  and  has 
assured  us  of  this  by  a  message  from  heaven,  authenticated  by 
the  dearest  evidence,  it  is  no  doubt  our  interest  and  duty  to 
listen  to  the  message,  and  give  full  credit  to  it.  If  he  has  sent 
BO  less  a  person  than  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  us 
and  make  us  happy,  and  if  he  possesses  all  necessary  powers  to 
accomplish  that  great  and  good  design,  it  is  surely  most  fit  and 
reasonable  that  we  should  confide  in  him,  and  exercise  all  those 
ve£favds  towards  him  which  his  various  characters  and  offices  de- 
mand.  No  sober  man  who  contemplates  fiEuth,  accompanied  with 
those  dispositians  and  affections  necessary  to  constitute  &  real 
Christian,  can  proneunce  it  an  unreasonable  and  useless  thing. 
But  what  I  have  here  principally  to  observe  is,  that  the  great 
blessings  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  the  medium 
of  faith*.  It  i»  true  indeed,  ^n  is  atoned,  Satan  vanquished, 
and  the  gates  of  heaven  opened  to  us,  and  all  this  by  means  we 
had  no  concern  in  devising  or  carrying  into  effect.  But  then 
the  actual  possession  of  the  good  thus  procured  for  us,  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  an  equitable  title  to  it.  And  how  is  that  good  to  be 
possessed  without  a  temper  of  heart  suited  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it?  And  how  is  this  temper  to  be  acquired  but  by  believing? 
Here  I  might  shew  ypu  the  concern  which  faith  has  in  the  con« 
yeirsion  pf  a  sinner^  to  God,  and  in  all  those  exertises  of  the 
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ftiind  and  heftrt  whereby  he  is  gradually  prepai^ed  fot  the  hetL^ 
venly  blessedness ;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  neither 
faith  itself,  nor  any  of  those  pious  affections  of  good  works 
which  spring  fiK)iii  it,  have  any  meHtorious  influence  on  his  sal^ 
Vation,  But  otir  present  design  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  any 
further  into  this  subject. 

Tbud  have  y»e  considered  the  natuife  of  faith,  described  the  sal^ 
Vation  promised  to  it,  and  shewn  the  connection  between  the  oni^ 
and  the  othef.     Let  us  now  return  to  the  argument  in  the  text, 

Satan  clearly  perceiving  the  influence  of  faith  in  the  great 
business  of  salvation,  and  well  knowing  too  that  faith  comes  by 
hearing,  uses  all  those  artifices  mentioned  in  the  f&rmer  sermon 
to  divert  men's  attention  from  the  word,  and  to  prevent  its  salu«- 
tary  effect  upon  their  hearts.  He  catches  it  away^  lest  they 
should  beUeve  and  be  saved.  As  in  the  beginning  he  seduced 
our  first  parents  from  their  allegiance  to  God,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  the  happiness  they  enjoyed,  so  he  now  uses  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  measures  devised  foi*  the  salvation 
of  their  posterity.  Glad  would  he  be  to  precipitate  the  whole 
human  race  into  the  same  abyss  of  darkness  and  misery  with 
himself;  and  no  means  within  his  power  will  he  leave  untried  in 
order  to  compass  his  malevolent  purpose.  < 

Suffer  me  then,  O  ye  careless  hearers  of  the  word,  to  remind 
you  a  moment  of  the  awful  consequences  of  that  impenitence 
and  unbelief  in  which  he  wishes  to  confirm  you,  by  all  the  arts 
he  uses  to  dissuade  you  from  attention  and  consideration. 

'  If  ye  will  oppose  the  clear  evidence  of  the  gospel,  and  shut 
your  ears  against  its  loud  calls  and  gracious  invitations ;  if  ye 
will  listen  to  the  false  reasonings  of  him  who  was  a  liar  from  the 
beginning,  apd  reject  the  salutary  admonitions  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles ;  if  ye  will  tread  underfoot  the  Son  of  God^  and  count 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing :  and  if  ye  will,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  reason  and  conscience,  do 
despite  unto  tlie  Spirit  of  grace — ^ye  must  endure  the  punishment 
due  to  such  accumfulated  guilt  and  horrid  ingratitude.  There 
remains  no  more  sacrijicefor  sinSy  but  a  certain  fearful  looking^ 
for  of  judgrhent  and  fiery  indignation^  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries  a.     The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven^ 
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stnth  his  migkfy  angeh  in  flaming  Jinj  taking  vengeance  en  than 
ihat  know  not  Gody  and  thai  obey  not  the  gospel  of^/ar  Lord 
Jesm  Christ.  Who  shaU  be  punished  with  everlasting  destmc' 
Hon  from  the  presetu^  qf  the  Lord^  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power  a*  Covisider^  O  cpiii»i4«r  these  tbiogs ;  aqd  tfa^  Lord 
give  you  understanding. 

It  now  remains  that  we  wke  two  or  three  reflections  on  the 
general  subject  of  this  discourse. 

L  If  Satan  takes  the  measures  you  have  heard  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  gospel^  and  to  oQufirm  men  In  impenitence  and  un- 
helief,  how  truly  is  he  denominated  by  our  Saviour  the  tvicked 
one^  and  how  righteous  is  that  sentence  which  will  shortly  bf 
executed  upon  him*    . 

Every  step  we  have  taken  in  our  account  of  the  niethods  by 
which  he  deludes  that  class  of  hearers  we  are  discoursing  o^ 
establishes  the  evidence  that  has  been  deduced  from  Scripturo 
of  his  malevolence.  What  can  be  more  horridly  cruel  and  ma-* 
lignant  than  to  lay  every  possible  snare  to  beguile  the  ignorant, 
and  practise  upon  all  the  depraved  passions  of  pride  and  plea«r 
sure  to  ruin  the  thoughtless ;  to  throw  every  imaginable  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  men's  attending  to  their  best  interests,  and 
excite  in  their  breasts  every  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the 
only  means  of  salvation ;  and  to  pursue  these  measqres  uniformly 
in  every  age  and  country  where  the  gospel  is  preached,  flettering 
himself  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  his  own  misery  by  precipi- 
tating others  into  endless  perdition  !  Yea,  so  determined  is  thi$ 
miserable  enemy  upon  carrying  his  infernal  purposes  into  effect,^ 
that  one  of  his  machinations,  and  not  the  least,  is,  to  persuade 
mien  that  his  existence  is  a  mere  chimera;  or,  however,  if  he 
does  exist,  that  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  teo^pt  them,  and 
therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  that  guilt  which  entitles  him  tQ 
the  denomination  of  the  wicked  one.  What  a  monster  of  inin 
quity  !  If  the  character  of  a  seducer  among  men  is  held  in  de-» 
testation,  how  much  more  detestable  is  the  character  of  this  arcln 
seducer  !  If  it  is  the  voice  of  all,  that  a  murderer  should  not 
live,  what  tenfold  vengeance  is  he  deserving  of  who  has  been  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  has  slain  his  thousands  of 
thousands !  Well,  the  day  is  coming  when,  the  devil  who  thts 
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0ie  children  of  mm  shaUhe  caM  into  tke  fake  of  fire  anS 
trimsio^  €tnd  be  tormented  dap  and  night  for  ever.  Afid  then 
shall  be  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  sayjiny^ 
HcMeh^ahy  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  andpaiver  unt& 
Cte  Lord  our  God :  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments  cu 

2.  How  much  h  it  to  be  lamented,  that  men  will  suffer  themw 
selves  to  be  deceived  and  ruined  by  the  devices  of  this  gteat  ad* 
Tersary  I 

Permit  us,  O  ye  thoughtless  inconsiderate  hearers  of  the  word^ 
to  expostulate  with  you  a  moment.  The  compassionate  Jesuis, 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  has  deigned 
liimself  to  apprisce  you  of  your  danger,  and  at  the  same  time' 
taken  care  to  let  you  know,  that,  subtle  and  powerful  as  this' 
«nemy  is  he  cannot  carry  his  point  without  your  consent.  Your' 
danger  is  great,  and  the  rather  as  your  nature  is  depraved,  and^ 
you  are  surrounded  with  a  thousand  snares,  of  which  Satan* 
knows  how  to  make  his  advantage.  But  do  not  excuse  your-' 
eelves  of  blame,  by  pleading  your  incompetence  to  resist  so* 
mighty  an  adversary.  To  be  tempted  is  not  your  sin,  but  it  is- 
jrour  sin  to  comply  with  the  temptation.  YoO  may — ^you  can' 
-—you  ought  to  be  oi>  your  guard.  Indisposed  as  you  are  to  at-^ 
tend  to  your  best  interests,  you  are  capable  of  hearing  us,  an^jl'' 
of  considering  the  force  of  our  reasonings. 

Why,  O  why  will  ye  thrust  all  these  things  from  your  minds  T 
Should  what  we  say  prove  to  be  true,  what  an  addition  will  it  be 
to  your  misery  to  reflect,  in  the  great  day  of  account,  that  your 
he^ut  despised  reproof,  and  that  you  would  not  incline  your  ear 
to  them  that  instructed  you  !  Realize  that  day.     Be  persuaded' 
tliat  it  will  come.     It  is,  however,  not  yet  come.     Now,  now  is 
die  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.     The  truths  we- 
preach  may  be  painful  to  you,  and  to  urge  them  upon  you  merely 
for  the  sake  of  giving  you  pain,  would  be  cruel.     But  if  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  them  will  be  salutary  to  you,  (and  we 
firmly  believe  that  such  is  their  tendency)  can  you  wonder  that 
we  are  importunate  with  you  ?  Make  the  triaL     If  you  never 
before  listened  to  a  sermon,  O  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  this  I 
C!arry  it  away  with  you ;  revolve  it  in  your  mind ;  examine  what 
we  have  said  by  the  tests  of  impartial  reason  and  the  sacred 
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Scriptures.  And,  bowing  your  knee  at  the  feet  of  ith'e  great 
God,  earnestly  beseech  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  assist  you  in 
your  conflicts  with  this  subtle  adversary,  and  the  deceitful  rea- 
sonings of  your  own  hearts.  You  have  every  imaginable  enr 
couragement  sq  to  ;do>  And  should  you  succeed,  how'  glorious 
will  your  triumph  be  over  sin  and  the  powers  of  darkness  ! 

3.  And  lastly,  Let  us  admire  and  adore  the  grace  of  God 
which  defeats  the  designs  of  Satan,  and  makes  the  word  effec- 
tual upon  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  notwithstanding  ^  the  pp- 
go^ition  it  m^ets  with. 

M^ny  a  one  who  has  been  induced  to  hear  the  gospel  by  mo-« 
tives  of  mere  curiosity,  has  nevertheless  received  salutary  and 
£(biding  impressions  from  it.  He  has  entered  the  assembly  with 
a  thoughtless  and  dissipated  mind,  and  has  gone  away  with  a 
I^eart  deeply  affected  with  his  everlasting  concerns.  The  provi- 
4ence  of  God  in  so  disposing  external  circumstances  as  that  such 
persons  should  hear  the  word,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  setting  it 
bome  with  energy  on  their  hearts,  cannot  be  enough  devoutly 
acknowledged  and  gratefully  remembered.  Nor  is  there  an  in«f 
^ance  of  any  qne  savingly  benefited  by  the  instructions  and  in- 
vitations pf  the  gospel,  who  will  not  readily  admit  the  truth  of 
nfhat  the  apostle  asserts,  that  as  it  is  our  duty  to  tvork  out  our 
salvation  with /ear  and  trembling ^  so  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  a.  And  how  very  pleas- 
ing to  think,  that,  however  in  too  many  sad  instances  ministers 
have  qccasion  to  compUin,  Who  bath  believed  our  report,  andtQ 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  I^ord  revealed  b  ?  the  day  is  hastening 
qn,  when  an  infinite  multitude  shall  i^cknpwledge  with  hosannas 
of  the  loudest  praise,  that  the  word  pf  the  kingdom,  though 
treated  by  many  with  indifference  and  cpntempt,  was  the  powe^ 
qf  God  to  their  everlasting  salvi^tion  ! 

aPliil.  U.  le,  13.  6l9a.lUi.  t. 


DISCOURSE  III. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  ENTHUSIASTIC  HEARERS  CONSI- 

DERED. 

Matt.  ^iii.  5,  6. — Some  fell  upon  stony  places^  where  thep 
had  not  much  earth :  and  Jbrthwith  they  sprung  up,  because 
they  had  no  deepness  of  earth.  And  when  the  sun  was  up, 
they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  not  rootp  they  wi^ 
thered  away. 

'  vJuR  Saviour's  view  in  this  parable  is,  to  lay  open  the  princi- 
ples, motives,  and  conduct  of  the  various  sorts  of  persons  who 
bear  the  gospel.  The  characters  he  draws  "are  four — the  In>- 
AtrENTivE — the  Enthusiastic — ^the  Worldly-minded—*- 
the  Sincere. — Hie  first  of  these  we  have  considered,  we  pro^ 
^eed  ppw, 

Secondly — ^to  the  enthusiastic,  or  those  upon  whom  to 
Appearance  the  word  has  an  instantaneous  and  mighty  effect,  but 
who  yet  reap  no  real  advantage  from  it. 

The  temper  and  conduct  of  these  persons  are  strikingly  repre- 
sented  in  the  text,  which  our  Saviour  thus  expounds :  Ver.  20, 
21.  He  that  receiveth  the  seed  into  stony  places,  the  same  is  he 
that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  receiveth  it :  yet  hath 
he  not  root  in  himself,  but  durethjbr  a  while :  for  when  tribu^, 
latum  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he 
is  offended.     Here  are  four  things  to  be  distinctly  considered : 

I.  Hie  cha^racter  of  these  hearers  previous  to  their  hearing  thi^ 
word: 

II.  Hie  effect  it  instantly  produces  on  their  mmds ; 

III.  Their  failure  afterwards :  and, 

IV.  The  cause  of  their  apostacy.     We  begin, 

I.  With  the  character  of  these  hearers  previous  to  their  hear* 

ing  the  word. 

They  are  compared  to  stony  oi  rochy  ground  a,  which  is  un^ 

^yourable  to  cultivation ;  but  yet  has  a  little  mould  or  earth  cast 

« 
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over  it,  suited  to  receive  seed,  and  in  which  it  may  lodge  awhile 
and  disseminate  itself.  So  that  this  ground  is  partly  bad  and 
partly  good.  And  thus  are  very  aptly  desoribed  the  miserably 
perverse  and  depraved  state  of  the  will,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  warmth  and  liveliness' of  the  natural  passions,  on  the  other. 
Tbe«e  quvIiHfs  ofi^^n  meet  in  pne  jipd  the  si^epersqa^ajadhe^ 
a  different  aspect  to  religion,  the  one  being  unfavourable  and  the 
ot^er  favourable  to  it. 

1:  |t  is  true  of  these  hearers  that  their  will  i^  wretchedly  de- 
praved. 

Stone  is  a  figurp  i^sed  in  Scripture  to  signify  the  obstinate 
aversion  of  the  mind  to  what  is  holy  and  good.  Sq  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  a  stony  hearty  in  opposition  to  &  heart  offiesh  a ;  and 
f  au}|  of  th^  Uvii>g  epistles  of  CI)r|at  being  written  not  pn  tai(^ 
•^^4?^  \^\3i\fi^blyi  tables  (^t^e  Aeqrt  6.  Thjere  is  in  per$on^  of 
|;h|s  charapter  a  certain  pr^ijudice  agaiqst  serious  religiooi)  wbic)i 
perversely  resists  fdl  jreasonifigs,  expo$tp)ations,  and  persuasions 
rpspec|ing  ft.  Tbfiir  carnal  minds  are  enmity  against  God^  Jbr 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  lau)  ofGod^  neither  indeed  can  be  (;• 
!Pfar  ^oirds  are  ^iqut  (igainst  God  d.  They  s^y.  Who  is  the 
Jjfrd  thcft  %p^  should  obey  his  voice  e  ?  What  is  the  Almigh^f 
that  we  should  serve  himf?  We  will  not  h(ive  Gocf  to  reign  over 
m  Q*.  We  yoifl  umlk  qfier  our  qw^  devicesj  and  tve  will  every 
one  dp  the  ifnqginatioU'  pf  his  evif  ^eart  1^.  T^iv^s  tfiey  mate 
t^i^/ac^  hf^rdeir  than  a  rock  s,  and  theiff  h^rt^  as  an  pidamant 
^one^  lest  they  sfionld  hear  tbe^  l(iw  i.  T^y  are  sf.iff^heqxt^ 
rebefliQUSf  and  impudent  Is  not  on|y  alienq/ted  fyom,  tke  l\fe  qf 
^odf  b^t,  in  spm^  instance§^  fjos^jfeeling  m* 

^hat  ^  ^serable  state  of  thp  |iuman  mind  is  this !  Hearty 
(ll)is  set  on  iniquity,  and  thu^  unyielding  to  the  dictfites  of  ood- 
science,  providence,  and  the  Scriptures,  may  well  be  compare^ 
to  stony,  flinty,  rocky  grouni^.  There  are  indeed  degree^  of 
depravity,  and  some  men  through  sinful  indulgence  become  more 
stupid  than  others ;  so  that  tiieir  consciewxs  are  said  to  be  seared 
wUf^  q  i^  irt^  »•     Bvif  it  i^  true  of  all,  while  in  a  paturi^  stfte^ 

a  Ezek.  xzzri.  26.  b2  Cor.  iiL  a  c  Rom.  tIS.  7. 

d  Ua).  Ui,  la  e  ^^«d.  y.  t.  fio^xxU  15. 

^  hv^  vIk.  lib  h  Jer.  :;viiL  12.  i  Jer.  t.  3. 

*  Zech.  Tii.  12.  /  Ezek.  u.  3,  4.  m  Eph.  jr.  18,  19. 
n  1  tim.  iv.  2. 
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that  their  will  is  averse  to  that  which  i$  good*  Tliey  do  not 
with  their  mind  serve  Godi  and  they  will  pot  come  upto  Christ 
that  they  may  have  life*  Wherefore  the  figurative  lapguage  of 
the  text  applies  to  the  ^ert  of  hearers  we  are  pow  discoursing 
•of»  in  common  with  all  others  in  an  unrenewed  state. — ^And  yet^ 
with  all  this  depravity  of  the  will^  they  have^ 

2,  WanJa.aud  Utely  pasalona;  a  circumstane^  in  itself  not  4 
little  favourable  to  religion. 

This  is  admirably  expressed  by  the  earth  ^r  mould  said  to 
be  cast  over  the  rp(jc»  which  was  of  a  nature  so  rich  and  luxu^ 

■ 

riant  that  the  seed  instantly  mingled  with  it»  and  expanding 
sprung  up9  and  created  a  beautiful  vesrdure  which  promised  great 
firuitfulness.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  produce  the  desired  e& 
fecty  but  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth*  Had  the  groupd  at  bottom 
been  properiy  cultiyated)  this  fine  mould  cast  upon  it  would  have 
assisted  and  forwarded  vegetation :  but  that  remaining  hard  and 
roeky»  this  had  only  a  temporary  eSect>  and  served  tittle  other 
purpose  than  to  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  husbandman. 

Such  is  truly  the  case  in  the  matter  before  us.  The  heartt 
like  the  stony  ground,  is  indisposed  to  what  is  good ;  and  the  af^ 
ibctions,  like  the  earth  cast  over  it,  are  warm  and  lively :  where* 
fore  the  word  not  enteriog  into  the  former,  and  yet  mingling 
with  the  latt^,  produces  no  real  fruit,  but  only  the  gay  and 
qitendid  appearance  of  an  external  profession.  And  here  it  is 
farther  tci  be  remarked,  that  however  the  passions  are  of  exceU 
lent  use  in  religion,  if  the  heart  be  right  with  God ;  yet,  this 
Qot  being  the  c^e^  their  influence  is  rather  pernicious  than  salu«i 
f  ary :  indeed  the  more  eager  and  impetuous  the  natural  temper^ 
the  greater  evil  is  in  this  case  to  be  iq>pirehended  irom  it,  both 
to  the  ipan  himself,  and  to  those  wbh  whom  he  is  connected. 
As  to  himself  mistaking  the  warm  efforts  of  mere  passion  fbv 
ir^al  religiop)  he  instantly  concludes  that  he  is  without  doubt  m 
Xeai  Christian,  and  so  is  essentially  injured  by  the  imposition  he 
pnts  upon  himself.  And  then'his  extravagant  expressions  o£ 
rapturous  zeal,  which  having  the  colour  of  exalted  piety,  strUca 
the  eyes  of  observers  with  admiration^  like  the  pleasing  verdure 
^  the  stopy  ground ;  these  in  the  end  through  his  apostacyt.' 
bring  a.  foul  reproach  upon  religion,  and  so  deeply  wound  ther 
l^earts  of  all  the  xeaX  friends  of  it.    And  from  this  view  of -thei 
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subject  we  see  what  it  is  distinguishes  these  hearers  firom  those 
considered  in  the  former  discourse :  it  is  the  different  temper- 
ature of  their  animal  spirits  and  passions.  They  are  both  alike 
indisposed  to  real  religion ;  but  those  are  cool  and  reserved,  these 
.eager  and  violent*  And  it  often  happens  that  the  former  have 
a  good  deal  of  natural  understanding  and  sagacity,  while  the 
latter  are  remarkable  for  their  weakness  and  credulity. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  pass  on,  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  character  of  the  Enthusiast.  He  has  a  lively 
imagination,  but  no  judgment  to  correct  it ;  and  warm  feelings, 
but  neither  wisdom  nor  resolution  to  control  them.  Struck  with 
appearances,  he  instantly  admits  the  reality  of  things,  without 
allowing  himself  time  to  inquire  into  their  nature,  evidence,  and 
tendency.  And  impressions  thus  received,  whether  from  objects 
presented  to  the  senses  or  representations  made  to  the  fancy, 
produce  a  mighty  and  instantaneous  effect  on  his  passions. 
These  agitate  his  whole  frame,  and  precipitate  him  into  action, 
without  any  intervening  consideration,  reflection,  <Hr  prospect 
And  his  actions  under  the  impulse  of  a  heated  imagination,  are 
either  right  or  wrong,  useful  or  pernicious,  just  as  the  notions 
he  has  thus  hastily  adopted  happen  to  be  conformable  to  truth 
or  error.  So  we  shall  see  the  countenance  of  a  man  of  this 
complexion  kindling  into  rapture  and  ecstasy  at  the  idea  of 
something  new  and  marvellous ;  a  flood  of  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks  at  the  representation  of  some  moving  scene  of  dis* 
tress;  his  face  turning  pale,  and  his  limbs  trembling  at  the 
apprehension  of  some  impending  danger ;  his  whole  frame  di»f 
torted  with  rage  at  the  hearing  of  some  instance  of  cruelty; 
and  his  eye  sparkling  with  joy  in  the  prospect  of  some  fancied 
bliss^  Nor  is.it  to  be  wondered  that  one  who  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  these  passions,  without  the  guidance  of  a  sober  under- 
.  standing  and  the  control  of  a  well-disposed  heart;  should,  as  is 
often  the  case,  break  out  into. loud  and  clamorous  language, 
assume  the  most  frantic  gestures,  and  be  guilty  of  the  most 
strange  and  extravagant  actions. 

'■  Such  then  is  the  character  of  the  persons  described  in  our 
text,  previous  to  their  hearing  the  word.  Their  hearts,  like 
the  stom/  ground^  are  hard,  uncultivated,  and  indisposed  to  what 
is  truly    good;  and  yet  they  possess  lively  imaginations  and 
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warm  passions^  which,  like  define  fnoK&f  upon  the  rock,  would 
be  of  excellent  use  in  the  great  business  of  religion,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  other  essential  defect. — We  proceed  therefore, 

II.  To  consider  the  effect  which  the  word  instantly  produces 
on  the  minds  of  these  persons,  as  our  Saviour  has  admirably 
described  it. 

The  seed  that  fell  on  the  stony  gto\mA  forthwith  sprung  tip, 
that  is,  as  our  Lord  expounds  it,  he  heareth  the  word,  and  anon 
wWijoy  receweth  it,  .  Here,  keeping  in  our  eye  the  character 
just  drawn,  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered — ^his  receiv^ 
ing  the  word — his  receiving  it  immediateljfj  as  Mark  has  it, — . 
and  his  receiving  it  withjcy.  From  this  account  one.  would. ^e 
apt  at  first  view  to  conclude,  that  this  man  is  without  doubt  a  real 
Christian ;  but  the  event  proves  the  cofitrary.  Wherefore  it  will 
^e  necessary  to  examine  very  attentively  these  three  particulars. 
.   1.  He  receives  the  word. 

Receiving  is  a  figurative  term,  and  may  here  be  explained  of 
vhat  is  the  consequence  of  admitting  any  doctrine  to  be  true, 
that  is,  the  professing  it?  It  is  indeed  used  in  Scripture  to  sig^ 
nify  faith  itself:  ^  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name  a*  ^  As  ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so 
walk  ye  in  him  6.'  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  in  under^ 
standing  it  here  of  faith.  For  the  hearers,  our  Lord  hero 
»peaks  oi  Ad  believe,  and  indeed  Luke  says  so  expressly  c. — 
In  like  manner  Simon,  and  many  others  in  Scripture,  are  said 
to  believe,  who  yet  were  not  real  Christians. 
.  Now,  as  faith  has  the  promise  of  salvation  annexed  to  it,  and 
as  some  believe  who  yet  are  not  saved,  a  distinction  becomes 
necessary :  and  the  common  one  of  an  historical  and  a  divine 
£uth  is  easy  and  natural.  It  respects,  as  we  have  shewn  at 
l^rge  in  a  former  sermon,  the  degree  of  assent. which  the  mind 
gives  to  the  truth,  the  grounds  of  it,  the  temper  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  the  effiects  it  produces,  and  the  influence  which 
brings  it  into  existence.  The  man  whose  faith  is  merely  hisr^ 
t^rical,  gives  only  a  feeble  assent  to  the  truth  : .  his  faith  is  lit<» 
tie  more  than  opinion :  he  believes  what  is  told  him,  just  as  I 
should  believe  a  story  of  some  trifling  mat|;er  that  had  happeon 

a  3Qh^  i.  12.  h  CoU  ii.  6.  c  Chap.  viii.  \^ 
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^  at  a  distance^  wherein  I  am  no  wa^  cMwoniecL  Or  if  iie 
vill  insifity  tkat  bis  asaeat  to  what  he  ealls  the'  gospdi,  is  fina? 
and  genuine^  yet  his  notion  of  the  gospel  has  perfai^s  a  great 
deal  of  error  mingled  with  it*  And  theo,.  he  reeeivea  it  not 
upon  the  divine  testimony,  or  a  dear  perception  of  the  imemal 
and  external  evidence  of  it;  bnt  upon  the  confident  aaseortion^ 
of  others,  whose  eagemesv  and  seal,  expressed  by  tbeic  loud 
toice  and  violent  gesture,  have  a  nighty  efiect  upoa  tiiat  crc^ 
dalhy  we  spoke  of  usder  the  formet  head.  Further,  his  failb 
IS  not  corral;  it  has  not  the  hearty  approbatioii  of  his  ju^ 
meot  and  will;  nor  does  it  produce  the  kindly  and  acceptable 
fruits  of  love  and  obedience.  Yet  it  is  not  without  ias  dfeds,* 
fbr  beuig  of  that  enthnsisBtxc  tuni>  of^  mind  before  describe 
his  imagination  and  passions  hafve  a  great  influence  €fa  his  pro^ 
fessioD.  Whenee  those  strong  appearances  of  sincerity,  ear« 
neatness,  and  zeal,  whereby  he  imposes  upon  himself  and  others. 
Now,  he  loudly  affirms  he  beHeves,  scarcely  adm^ittiiig  that  man 
to  be  a  Christian  who  at  all  hesitates*  Th^i,  he  treats  cool 
reasoning  and  calmi  reflection  as  inimical  to  religioti.  And  sof 
goes,  on  to  pronounce  the  eliarge  o£  hypocrisy  upon  all  who  fall 
not  in  exactly  with  his  notions^  and  are  not  as  eager  in  the 
defence  of  them  as  htmsetf.  Com9  «ee,  says  he  with  Jehu,  mf 
zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  a.  In  such  sense  do  these  hearers' 
of  whom  our  Saviour  speaks  in  the  text,  receive  the  WiNrd.} 
And  if  we  reverse  the  character  just  drawn,  we  shall  have  a^ 
dear  idea  of  him  who  receives  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and 
who  believes  to  the  saving  of  his  soul:  reaoembeving  at  the' 
same  tine,  that  as  saving  faith  has  divine  troth  for  its  object, 
80i  it  rises  into,  existence  through  the  influence  of  di/vine  grace* 

2.  He  receives,  the  word  immediately'. 

The  seed  is  saidin  thetext  to  spring  nif  farthwUhi,  attd>  sot tlie* 
idea  may  respect  the  quickness  of  the  vegetation.  But  Mark 
applies  the  term  immediately^  tb  the  reception  of  the  word.' 
And!  indeed  it  is  true  bods  of  the  reception  and  the  operation^ 
of  it.  He  receives  it  not  obli^fuely  or  circuitously,  but  straUly 
Off  directly,  as  the  word  loiutt  signifies.  It  is  no  sooner  spokea 
dian  it  is  admitted  to  be  true.  A  certain  pveditection  in  fa- 
Toar  of  the  speaker,  his  eagerness  and  poi^idty,  and  many 

a  2  Kings  s.  !€. 
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fpH^  9eti4^intid  ^cumfetances  beget  a&sen^— imknediat^  assetot 
^  what  be  h&s  np  dLear  cp^eeption  of)  aad  the  evidence  <if 
jdrbidb  he  gives  himseli*  no  tioae  to  consider*  .  He  is  not  em*> 
|iiaTra«$ed9  as  we  said  before,  with  any  the  Wat  do^ibtt  nor  dpe^ 
Jie  f«iel  himself  disposed  to  hesitate,  re^^cti  or  compare  what  h^^ 
4hn9  hastily  and  confusedly  b^ars,  with  the  Serij^tures  of  truths 
So,  without  either  his  judgment  being  informed  or  bis  wtil  re? 
newiedi  be  10  impetuously  carri^  away  with  a  9)er0  sQund :  hi# 
#ffieetiou9  are  set  afloat,  and  bis  passions  wrought  up»  he  know^ 
Jiot  h0W)  into  a  wild  ferment,  the  effect  4^*  whi^h  as  instantly 
^ppoars  in  his  coiinteuance,  gesture,  and  conduct*  He  pror 
lesses  the  truth,  becomes  a  flaming  defender  of  it,  and  outstript 
Jill  around  him  in  acts  of  intemperate  zeal,  as  hastily  and  inoon-^.^ 
aiderately  done  as  the  word  was  hastily  and  inccmsiderately  rer 
jseived*  So  his  conversion  is  considered  by  himself  and  $omo 
«)ther  weak  people  as  ipstantaneous^  and  on  that  account  not 
^ily  extraordinary  but  the  more  sure  .and  genuine. — B«M;  what 
Reserves  our  more  particular  attention  is|. 

3,  His  receiving  the  word  wWijoy. 

Joy  is  a  pleasing  elevation  of  the  spirits  elicited  by  th^ 
possession  of  some^present,  or  the  expectation  of  some  fuiur<r 
^od*  Now  tbe  gospeHs  good  news,  and  so  adapted  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  mind.  He  therefore  who  receives  it  with  joy* 
reoeives  it  as  it  ought  to  be  received.  But  the  man  our  Sa^ 
yiour  here  describes  is  not  a  real  Christian ;  bis  joy  therefor^ 
must  have  something  in  it,  or  in  the  circumstances  accfHxipany«t 
ing  it)  distinguishabk  from  that  of  a  genuine  believer.  Of 
Herod  it  is  said  that  ^  he  heard  Johu  gladly  a;'  and  from,  tho 
atoryit  clearly  appears,  Herod  remained,  notwithstanding,  th< 
aame  profligate  man  be  was  hefof  e*  How  then  is  the  joy  oC 
the  one  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  ?  I  answer^ 
by  what  precedes  it — by  what  exciter  it — and'hyMtf  ej^tsqfit^ 

I.  Let  us  eonslder  what  precedes^ 

The  real  Cbrktian,  pnevious  to  his  enjoying  solid  peaee»  ii 
ttsuiAy  much  depressed  and  i^ast  dowp.  Nor  is  his  dejection 
ibe  effisct  of  bodily  disorder,  0r  an  iU-temperature  of  the  ani* 
naal  frpifitSf  or  of  something  he  can  give  no  rational  accoiunt  of* 
It  is  an  anxiety  occasioned  by  a  sense  of  sin,  an  apf^ehensioa 
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of  Ood^s  displeasure,  and  a  fear  that  he  may  be  denied  those 
spiritual  pleasures  he  earnestly  thirsts  after<  The  cause  of  h^ 
trouble  is  not  a  chimera,  it  has  a  real  existence  in  his  breast,  it 
has  a  painful  and  regular  operation  there,  and  he  can  reason  i& 
a  plain  sensible  manner  about  it.  Now^  as  the  gospel  is  adapts 
ed  to  relieve  the  mind  of  tho^e  complaints,  and  is  on  that  ac*" 
count  styled  the  gospel  or  glad-tidings,  so  there  are  many  pas*- 
sages  wherein  it  is  directly  ^addressed  to  persons  of  this  descrip* 
tion.  And  many  historical  instances  we  meet  with  in  the  BiUe 
of  those  who  have  been  comforted  and  made  happy  by  its  en- 
couraging reasonings  and  gracious  promises.  From  the  testi- 
mony therefore  of  Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel  itself, 
it  may  be  rationally  concluded,  it  cannot  afford  true  joy  to  a 
heart  that  is  not  thus  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  degree  in- 
deed of  affliction  necessary  to  be  endured,  in  order  to  prepare 
m^n  for  the  cheerful  reception  of  divine  truth,  it  may  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  determine.  God  however  knows :  and  some  he 
leads  on  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  pleasures  in  a  more  gen« 
tie  and  gradual  manner  than  others.  But  it  stands  to  reason, 
that  the  joy  the  heart  feels  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
anxiety  it  has  suffered. 

Now  vain  light  enthusiastic  persons  are  in  a  great  degree 
strangers  to  these  painful  exercises  of  mind  we  have  been  just 
describing.  It  is  on  a  sudden,  induced  by  some  motive  of  cu- 
riosity, that  they  hear  the  word;  as  suddenly  they  receive  it; 
and  as  suddenly  they  are  elevated  and  transported  by  it.  Their 
minds,  previous  to  the  joy  they  boast  of,  are  wholly  unoccupied 
with  any  serious  substantial  sentiments  about  divine  things. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  who  come  within  the  description  of  the 
text,  may  have  had  general  convictions  of  sin,  and  alarming  ap^ 
prehensions  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  'but  these  painful  feelings  art 
desultory  and  temporary,  and  capable  of  being  quickly  allayed,  if 
not  entirely  removed,  by  the  stupifying  opiate  of  worldly  plea- 
sures. Wherefore  a  rapturous  joy,  which  suddenly  succeeds 
to  a  kind  of  dread  that  has  no  ingenuous  disposition  mingled 
with  it,  as  well  as  a  joy  preceded  by  no  anxiety  at  all ;  may  be 
naturally  suspected  to  originate  in  enthusiasm  rather  than  te^ 
ligion. — But, 

2.  Let  us  inquire  what  it  is  that  eascites  this  joy. 
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The  causes  of  that  elevation  of  the  spirits  which  ire  com-* 
m^nly  call  joy  are  various.  Wine  and  other  inebriating  liquors 
give  a  brisk  circulation  to  the  blood  and  nervous  fluids,  and  so 
nhilarate  and  gladden  the  heart*  A  sudden  impression  made 
oo.  the  senses  by  external  objects  will  have  the  like  efiect.  The 
ireveries  of  the  imagination,  in  a  dream  or  delirium,  will  create  a 
fascinating  kind  of  pleasure.  .  Admiration,  wonder,  and  asto* 
uishment  have  a  great  influence  to  produce  it.  Yea,  the  more 
tender  passions  of  pity  and  commiseration  are  accompanied  with 
a  degree  of  complacency  and  delight.  So  that  joy  may  owe 
its  existence  to  the  senses,  the  imagination,  and  the  tumultuous 
or  soothing  operation  of  the  other  passions ;  as  well  as  to  sound 
reasoning,  and  a  well-grounded  persuasion  of  real  truth,  and  of 
our  interest  in  the  great  blessings  of  it,  which  are  the  only  le-> 
gitimate  sources  of  religious  joy. 

Now,  this  observed,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  man  of  the 
east  .Qur  Saviour  here  speaks  of,  may  be  said  to  receive  the  word 
with  joy.  In  some  instances  it  is  the  word  itself,  the  mere 
sound  without  any  idea  afiixed  to  it,  that  creates  a  joy.  The 
effect  is  instantly  and  mechanically  produced  by  the  tone  and  ca-r 
dence  of  the  voice,  accompanied  by  an  appearance,  attitude,  and 
gesture  that  happen  to  please.  The  man  is  delighted,  elevated, 
and  surprised,  and  he  knows  not  why.  Facts  might  be  men- 
tioned directly  in  point.  Some  have  been  heard  to  say  at  the 
passing  out  of  an  assembly,  in  words  to  this  effect,  ^^  What  a 
heavenly  preacher  !  he  spoke  like  an  angel — but  I  could  nol 
understand  him."  In  other  instances  it  is  not  the  sound  only, 
but  the  sense  that  affects.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  joy  the  man  feels  is  purely  the  effect  of  his  imagination 
being  amused  with  objects  new,  great,  and  marvellous,  or  with 
scenes  of  a  soft,  tender,  moving  kind  :  and  not  of  his  heart's 
being  relieved  of  a  burden  with  which  it  had  been  oppressed,  or 
his  being  comforted  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  that  spiritual 
good  he  had  thirsted  after;  for  he  had  neither  groaned  under 
the  burden  of  sin,  nor  had  he  aspired  to  true  holiness. 

To  exemplify  what  we  mean,  we  will  suppose  the  preacher  to 
describe  the  joys  of  heaven  by  striking  figures  taken  from  sen?- 
sible  objects.  He  hplds  up  to  view  a  paradise  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  enchanting :  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  all  perfect 
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in  their  kind,  arranged  in  the  loveliest  ordet,  and  affotdii^  a 
fragrance  most  delightful  to  the  smelly  and  fruits  most  delicious 
to  the  taste;  verdant  banks,  purling  streams,  shady  bowetv^ 
transporting  prospects;  and  the  joy  heightened,  now  by  tim 
soft  melody  of  the  grove,  then  the  rapturous  symphony  of  hu^ 
man  voices,  and  then  the  loud  and  swelling  notes  of  asgeli^ 
bands.  This,  this,  he  assures  the  listening  multitude  is  bea^" 
ven  !  here  they  shall  enjoy  increasing  pleasures,  without  th^ 
least  anxiety,  pain  or  disgust;  and  without  the  most  distant ap^ 
prehension  of  either  interruption  or  end.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  such  a  scene,  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours,  beheld  by  ^ 
glowing  imagination,  and  realized  by  unsuspecting  credulity^ 
should  give  ecstatic  joy  to  a  carnal  heart  ?  It  is  not*  But  i^ 
there  religion  in  all  this  ?  Ah  !  no. 

So  likewise  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  pleasing  kind  of 
aensation,  excited  in  the  breast  by  a  pathetic  description  of  mi* 
sery,  particularly  the  sufiPerings  of  Christ,  may  be  mistake  fot 
religion.  Many  a  one  has  heard  this  sad  tale  told^  and  in^'^ 
•tantly  concluded  from  his  feelings,  which  partook  partly  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  that  he  loved  CSirist.  The  sensation,  in  these 
instances,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  a  tender  spec^ 
tator  feels  at  a  tragical  exhibition  in  the  theatre.  And  if  linight 
be  allowed  to  relate  a  little  story  I  have  somewhere  met  with^ 
it  would  bothjllustrate  and  confirm  what  has  been  asserted; 
One  of  a  compassionate  disposition,  but  grossly  ignorant,  (per-^ 
haps  an  Indian)  hearing  for  the  first  time  in  a  Christian  assedn 
bly  a  striking  description  of  our  Saviour's  last  passion,  melted 
into  tears ;  and  after  the  service  was  over,  eagerly  besought  the 
preacher  to  be  ingenuous  with  him,  and  tell  him  whether  tb^ 
fact  he  had  related  was  true,  for  he  hoped  in  God  that  such  a 
leruel  deed  could  never  have  been  perpetrated* 

But  to  bring  the  matter  still  nearer.  We  will  suppose  .what 
Is  said  to  be  divested  of  all  imagery^  and  that  men  ate  told  in 
plain  words  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  procure  for  them  the  par'>> 
don  of  their  sins,  salvation  from  the  misei*resef  hell,  and  aright 
to  future  and  eternal  happiness :  I  see  nO  reason  why  a  general 
apprehension  of  these  truths  and  a  general  assent  to  them,  may 
not  excite  some  pleasure,  y^a  even  joy  in  thet^  breasts,  without 
their  hearts  being  a  whit  the  better.     Can  any  one  whose  eoiH 
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itciencd  tells  liim  he  has  sinned,  who  feels  remorse  for  it,  and 
dreads  the  tremendous  consequence  of  dying  under  the  curse  of 
Almighty  God;  can,  I  saj,  such  person  avoid  being  anxious ? 
~  A^d  if  so,  can  he  do  otherwise  than  rejoice,  when  he  apprehends, 
though  the  ground  t>f  the  apprehension  may  be  a  mistaken  one, 
'  that  God  has  forgiven  him  ? 

•   What  dread  has  the  conscience  of  many  an  ignorant  bigotted 
Papist  felt  from  a  conviction  of  his  having  sinned  !    And  how 
happy  has  he  instantly  felt  himself  upon  his  having  confessed  to 
the  priest  and  received  absolution,  while,  alas !  he  has  remainect 
as  wicked  as  ever !    In  this  case  truth  is  mixed  with  error,  and 
the  false  joy  he  feels  arises  out  of  this  cdrrupt  mixture.     He  be-' 
lieves  God  is  disposed  to  pardbn  sin  for  the  sake  of  Christ.     So, 
agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  te^t,  he  may  be  said  to  receive 
the  word  with  joy.     But  then  it  is  his  mistaken  notion  about 
Confession,  and  the  power  of  the  priest  to  absolve  him,  thus 
mingled  with  his  general  assent  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  that 
has  the  main  influence  to  excite  that  pleasing  sensation  he  feeLsf 
^d  boasts  of.     And  the  case  is  much  the  same  with  many  Pro-* 
festatnts  as  well  as  Papists.     The  man's  conscience  reproaches 
him  for  certain  crimes,  and  he  feels  himself  wretched.  ^  He  isr 
told  God  is  merciful,  and  will  forgive  men  their  sins  for  Christ'^ 
sake.     The  news  gives  him  joy,  for  he  flatters  himself  he  shall 
escape  the  punishment  he  dreaded.    But  his  joy  is  without  fouu'^ 
.  datton,  for  he  has  no  just  idea  of  the  evil  of  sin  itself,  no  inge- 
nuous sorrow  for  it,  and  tio  sincere  desire  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
In  like  manner  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  man  of  this 
character  may  be  amused,  entertained,  and  even  transported  with 
a  hcrpd  of  heaven.     He  is  told,  and  very  tndy  too,  that  in  hea- 
ven there  is  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  pain  and  sorrow,  and  an 
unintemipted  enjoyment  of  the  most  exquisite  delights.     These 
tidings  he  receives  with  joy.     But  the  moment  he  is  told,  that 
tiiis  freedom  from  pain  is  accompanied  with  a  freedom  from  sin, 
and  that  these  positive  pleasures  result  from  communion  with  » 
,haly  God,  and  a  participation  of  his  purity  and  rectitude;  the 
tiioment,  I  say,  he  is  told  this,  his  joy  abates,  languishes,  and 
£es. — But  I  forbear.     What  has  been  said  may  suflSce  to  en- 
d)l^  us  to  distinguish  on  the  important  question,  What  it  is  that 
excites  olir  joy.— We  are  next  to  consider, 
VOL.  ih  c  c 
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3.  What  afe  Ifttf  «^<9  of  it. 
*  The  joy  a  real  CbrktiaiD  feels  is  sober,  rational,  weS-gromid^ 
ed,  and  will  admit  of  the  most  pleasing  reflections* — He  po^ 
sesses  himself:  he  can  calmly  reason  upon  the  state  of  his  miad^ 
and  those  great  truths  and  objects  the  contemplation  o£  irhieb 
tnakes  him  happy;  and  he  can  fecoUect  the  pleasures  he  has  en- 
joyed on  some  special  occasions  with  composure  and  satisfaction. 
— It  humbles  him.  Th«  higher  he  ascends  the  mount  of  com-* 
tnunion  with  God,  the  Wsfr  be  appears  in  his  own  eyes.  Those 
beams  of  the  Sub  of  righteousness  which  gladden  bis  heart, 
throw  a  light  upon  his  follies  and  sins.  Wkh  Job  he  abhors 
himself^  arid  repents  in  dust  and  ashes  a.  And,  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  thinks  soberly  of  himself,  as  he  ought  to  think  b. — 
His  joy  inspires  him  with  meekness,  candour  and  beneveleace. 
It  allays,  if  not  entirely  extinguishes,  the  rage  oS  violent  pas- 
sion, fan»  the  flame  of  fervent  charity,  and  puts  the  soul  into  a 
temper  to  unite  cordially  with  all  good  men,  to  pity  the  bad,  and 
to  forgive  its  bitterest  enemies. — His  joy,  in  a  word,  makes  him 
watchful  and  holy.  He  rejoices-  with  trembling,  is  upon  his 
guard  against  every  thing  that  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  holds  sin  at  a  distance  as  his  greatest  enemy,  and  aspired 
with  growing  ardour  to  tlie  likeness  of  the  ever  blessed  God^ 

On  the  contrary,  who  that  contemplates  the  character  of  the 
CTcdulous  self*deceived  enthusiast,  but  nnist  see  what  has  been 
eaid  of  the  real  Christian  awfully  reversed  in  his  temper  and 
conduct?  Is  he  sober,  prudent,  and  self-coUected ?  Ah  I  no.. 
He  is  little  better  than  a  madman,  or  one  drunk  wiA  wine 
wherein  is  excess.  His  heaven  is  a  fool's  paradise,  and  his  ac- 
count of  it  as  unintelligible  as  the  frantic  talk  of  one  in  a  deli- 
rium. Is  he  humble?  Far  from  it.  The  pride  of  religious 
frenzy  swells  him  into  importance.  Imagining  himself  a  favour- 
ite of  heaven,  he  looks  down  upon  his  fellow-mortals  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  if  not  contempt — *^  Stand  at  a  distance,  I  am>  ho- 
lier than  thou."  Is  he  meek,  candid,  and  benevolent?  So  much 
the  reverse,  that  the  very  names  of  these  virtues  sound  harshly 
in  his  ear,  and  stand  for  little  else  in  his  opinion  than  pusiUaiiuni- 
ty,  formality,  and  hypocrisy.  Is  he  conscientious  and  circumspect 
in  his  deportment  ?   No;  boasting  of  his  freedom,  he  can' lake 

a  Job  xlii.  6.  b  Rom.  xiL  3. 
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liberties  that  border  on  immorality,  and  treat  the  scruples  of  a 
weak  believer  as  indicating  a  legal  spirit.  .  Superior  to  the  drud* 
gery  of  duties,  he  walks  at  large,  in  no  danger  of  being  thrown 
into  suspense  about  his  state  towards  God  by  what  he  calls  hu- 
man frailties ;  atid  not  doubting  but  that  his  zesif  which,  like 
the  Persian  scythes,  mows  down  without  mercy  all  before  him^ 
%m  open  his  way  to  a  triumphant  crown  in  heaven. 

Now,  all  these  tilings  considered — what  precedes^^tchat  eay 
cites — and  whatfoUows  the  joy  our  Saviour  here  speaks  of,  we 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  joy  of  an 
enthusiast^  and  that  of  a  real  Christian.     To  proceed, 

Having  thus  received  the  word  with  joy,  he  professes  himself 
a  Christian.  And  thus  inuch  must  be  said  in  his  favour,  that 
being  sure  he  is  right,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  faith.  This 
ingenuity  and  frankness  of  temper  secures  him  from  all  imputa- 
tion of  hypocrisy,  and  induces  his  friends  to  hope  that  with  all 
his  frailties  he  may  possibly  be  a  good  man.  So  be  is  admitted 
to  the  participation  of  divine  ordinances^  is  enrolled  among  the 
tiumber  of  professing  Christians,  and  for  a  while,  allowing  for 
the  extmvagancies  of  intemperate  zeal,  behaves  himself  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  materially  censured.  But  what. is  the  event? 
Sad  to  say  I  Apostctcy.  But  the  consideration  of  this,  with  what 
follows,  we  shall  refer  to  the  next  sermon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  beseech  those  who  answer  to  the 
character  we  have  been  describing,  to  consider  seriously  their 
state  towards  God.  Consideration  is,  I  am  sensible,  what  you 
are  not  accustomed  to :  but  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as 
this,  I  would  hope  you  will,  at  least  for  this  once,  yield  to  our 
request.  Let  me  ask  you  then,  Can  you  sincerely  believe  that 
a  religion  which  consists  wholly  in  a  rapturous  elevation  of  the 
passions,  independent  of  the  clear  dictates  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  governing  dispositions  of  the  heart,  can  be  acceptable  to 
God  ?  Surely  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  religion,  it  must  ori- 
ginate in  the  nnde^stauding  and  conscience,  and  so  diffuse  its  \ 
influence  over  the  passions.  It  must  consist  in  an  affectionate 
regard  to  the  divine  authority,  springing  from^  a  clear  idea  of 
the  differopce  between  good  and  evil,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
escape  the  latter  and  enjoy  the  former.  And  ah !  how  deplor- 
able will  your  condition  be,  should  you  in  the  great  day  of  ac- 
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county  after  aO  ^our  flaming  pfetenaiona  to  religioiH  t>e  foimj 
utterly  destitute  of  it  i 

Nothing  has,  I  hope,  dropped  in  the  course  of  this  sennott 
which  may  convey  an  idea  to  any  mind  unfavouvable  to  reIigioB» 
as  if  it  had  no  eoncern  with  the  passions,  and  were  not  adapted 
|o  afibrd  joy  to  the  heart.  It  is  indeed  moat  interesting  to  the 
passions,  and  haa  been  found,  by  the  experience  of  the  wisest 
and  heist  of  men,  f  o  be  the  pleaaantest  thing  m  the  whole  world. 
X<et  a  man  speculate  as  long  a»  be  wiU  upon  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  if  he  does  not  feel  them,  if  they  neither  warm  his  heart 
nor  influence  his  life,  what  is  he  the  better  ?  Neither  his  pro^ 
found  knowk(%e,  nor  the  contempt  in  whieh  he  holds  those  of 
the  opposite  character  for  their  ignorance  and  credulity,  will  dtf 
bim  any  real  good«  The  apostle  Paul,  with  all  his  accurate  and 
superior  understanding  of  the  great  things  of  God,  was  a  waring 
lively,  passionate  Christian.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  trans-* 
ported  on  occasions  almost  beyond  himself.  WketJiery  says  bcf 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  be  beside  ourselves^  it  is  to  God:  or  whe^ 
ther  fve  be  sober^  it  is  for  pour  cause.  For  the  love  ^  Christ 
tonstraineth  us  a.     May^  we  be  such  Christians  as  he  was  ! 

To  conclude.  What  has  been  said  will,  I  hope,  have  an  ef-< 
feet  to  relieve  the  humble  but  afflicted  Christian,  of  some  un* 
comfortable  doubts  with  which  he  may  have  been  oppressed  re- 
specting bis  state  towards  God.  You,  my  friends,  ^n^ho  are  of 
a  timorous  make,  and,  through  various  causes,  of  a  sor]:.owful 
spirit,  are  strangers  to  the  rapturous  feelings  of  which  these  con- 
ident  people  we  have  been  describing  so  much  boast*  But  it 
does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  you  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  pleasures  of  religion,  and  that  your  hearts  ace  not  right 
towards  God.  You  have  seen  the  difference  between  good  aod 
evil ;  you  have  deeply  lamented  your  sins,  and  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness ;  you  have  cordially  approved  of  that 
method  of  salvation  divine  grace  has  appointed,  and  have  in« 
trusted  your  immortal  all  to  the  hands  of  Christ.  Why  then 
should  you  fear?  Be  of  good  courage.  Tlie  blessed  Jesus  is. 
your  friend,  and  he  will  keep  what  you  have  committed  to  him 
i^ainst  the  great  day.  # 

a  2  Cor.  r.  13,  14. 
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PART  II. 

Th£  dbiffacter  of  iSNTHusiAstic  heiurers  is  sow  ander  eonsi*- 
deration.  Their  temper  and  coinduct  are  described  with  re* 
aaarkable  cleaniess  and  precisioa  in  tlie  test.  Same  seeds  jf^lt 
upon  skmy  placesi  where  they  had  not  rhuch  earth ;  andforth*' 
^Uh  they,  sprung  up^  because  they  had  no  deepness  (^  earth. 
Jnd  tohen  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they 
had  not  root,  they  withered  azoay  a.  Our  Saviour's  exposition 
isi  this  part  of  the  parable  runs  thus^  verse  20,  21.---'*  He  that 
received  the  seed  into  stony  places,  the  isame  is  he  that  hearetb 
the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  rec^veth  it :  yet  hath  he  not  root 
in  himseL^  but  dureth  for  a  while;  for  lirhen  toibulation  or  per- 
secution ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  jofiended.^ 
Now  here  we  have  proposed  to  con8ider-*--the  character  dPthes^ 
persons  previous  to  their  hearing  the  word— r4he  effect  it  instantly 
produces  on  their  minds — their  f^ure  afterwards — and  tfaje 
causes  of  it.  The  first  two  of  these  inquiries  were  the  subjects 
of  the  preceding  sermon,  and  we  go  on  now, 

III.  To  consider  the  lassentaUe  apostacy  of  these  deluded 
men. 

^  The  seed  that  fell  upon  stony  places,  and  forthwith  sprung  up»  ^ 
in  a  little  time  withered  away.  It  did  not  rise  into  the  stalk 
and  ear,  and  so  bear  fruit;  but  the  verdure  passed  off  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  beheld,  and  the  seed  itself  totally  perished  5. 
This  OUT  Lord  explains  of  the  unhappy  man's  enduring  far  a 
tdhUe,  and  then  beiny  offended;  ot,  as  Luke  has  it  c,  his  hdkic* 
ingfor  a  wkUe,  and  ihenfaUing  awdy.  Here  two  ilungs  will 
deserve  our  notice — the  term  of  his  profession^^-and  ibfi  manner 
in  which  it  Is  renounced. 

1.  The  <ier^  of  his  profession  is  short. 

Between  tile  sewing  of  seed  in  the  decline  of  the  year  and  the 
reaping  at  the  following  harvest,  there  is  a  cbnsiidcirable  inter*^ 
vening  space :  but  the  seed  the  text  speaks  bf  spiings  up  and  is 
gone  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.     So  here — It  is  by  degrees,  and 

0  Matt.  xiii.  6,  6. 
b  — — Frimis  segetes  moriuntur  in  herbis ; 
Et  modo  flol  nimius,  lifmius  modo  corripjit  ]m!>er»'^Ovi9' 
c  Chap,  vilt  13. 
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for  a  course  of  years^  the  genuine  Christian  is  advancing  towards 
perfection.  But  alas  !  the  poor,  vain,  unprincipled  professor  is 
instantly  at  the  zenith  of  all  his  glory.  Some  indeed,  hold  it 
out  longer  than  others;  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  nothing 
remarkable  arises  from  without  to  try  their  constancy,  and  to 
bring  forward  their  real  characters  to  view.  But,  for  th€  most 
part,  a  short  course  of  time  shews  what  are  men's  principles  and 
motives  of  conduct.  Enthusiastic  zeal)  like  inflammable  air, 
quickly  evaporates.  The  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  gives 
existence  to  a  spurious  religion,  and  an  equivocal  devotion,  are> 
soon  exhausted.  The  imagination  tires,  the  senses  are  palledj; 
and  the  passions,  for  want  of  novelty  and  variety  to  keep  them* 
alive,  sink  away  into  a  languid,  unfeeling,  torpid  state.  Or,  if 
the  man  is  still  the  same  restless  being  he  ever  was,  some  new 
object  catches  his  attention,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  former  con-: 
nexions  and  pursuits.  His  goodness^  as  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew,  passeth  away  a.  Like  a  flaming  meteor,  having 
awhile  drawn  the  attention  of  all  around  him,  he  disappears  and 
vanishes  into  eternal  oblivion.  Of  him  we  may  say,  in  the  lan-t 
guage  of  the  psalmist.  How  is  he  brought  into  desolation  as  in 
a  nwmentt  as  a  dfeam  when  one  awaketh :  so,  O  Lord,  when 
tfum  awakest  thou  shdH  despise  his  image  b* — But,  to  be  9  IHtle 
more  particular, 

2.  In  what  manner  does  he  renounce  his  profession  ? 

He  either  silently  quits  it,  or  publicly  disavows  it.  He  is 
0jffkndedi  stumhleSf  falls,  jfhdls  aumy.  He  no  longer  maintains 
and  defends  the  truth,  no  longer  frequents  the  house  of  God^ 
no  longer  associates  with  his  fellow -Christians,  no  longer  pays, 
any  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  family  or  the  closet,  if  indeed 
he  ever  regarded  them  at  all.  The  name  by  which  he  was  callr 
ed  is  obliterated,  the  place  that  knew  him  knows  him  np  more; 
his  religious  connexions  are  dissolved ;  from  the  view  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  joined  in  Christian  fellowship  he  withdraws; 
and  bidding  adieu  to  all  that  is  serious  and  good,  he  mingles 
with  the  world,  enters  into  their  spirit  and  views,  and  in  th^ 
general  crowd  of  vain  unthinking  men,  is  forgotten  and  lost. 

Or  else,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  as,  openly  and  con^ 
tumeliously  casts  off  his  profession,  as  h^  had  Hastily  and  pas^ 

a  Hof,  yi.  4.  i  PaaL  Ixxiii.  19,  9^ 
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Bi^nately  assumed  it.  The  faith  be  once  swore  to  defend  mth 
the  iast  drop  of  his  blood,  he  now  laughs  at  as  an  old  wife's  fable^ 
The  people  with  whom  he  had  associated,  he  stigmatiies  vfiAx 
the  Bsme  ef  Ibols  or  impostors,,  th^  institutions  of  religion  h6 
treats  with  sovereign  .contempt,  the  reins  he  throws  on  the  neck 
of  his  brutal  appetites,  treads  underfootthe  Son  ofGody  counts 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  W€U  sanctified  an  finhoip 
thinffj  and  does  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  a.  He  falls,  and 
falls  away  so  us  not  to  be  recovered  again.  For  sinning  thus  wil^ 
fvMy  after  he  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins^  but  a  certainfearftd  looking^ 
for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation^  which  shcUl  devfomr  the 
adversaries  b. 

How  lamentable  a  case  is  this  i  What  pious  lieart  can  thinlc 
of  it,  without  feeling  for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  trembling 
for  the  wretched  apostate !  Ah,  foolish,  unhappy,  disingenuous 
man  i  Is  this  the  result  of  all  thy  boasted  joys,  thy  flaming  zeal^ 
thy  confident  vows,  thy  solemn  professions?  Thou  didst  run 
well,  in  thine  own  apprehension  and  that  of  multitudeis  dhout 
thee;  what  hath  hindered?  Who  hath  bewitched  th^ee,  that 
thou  shouldst  renounce  the  truth,  after  having  had.J.esus  Christ 
evidently  set  forth  crucified  before  thine  eyes  ?  Would  to  God, 
that  our  remonstrances,  expostulations,  and  entreaties  might  even 
yet  make  some  impression  on  thy  heart  1  jBut  if  that  is  past  feel- 
ing, let  however  thy  baseness  and  perfidy  secure  the  sentence  of 
divine  justice  for  ever,  from  the  charge  of  severity. — It  remains 
fiiflt  we  now  consider, 

IV.  The  cause  of  these  men's  apostacy. 

This  our  Saviour  explains  with  admirable  precision,  by  teach- 
ing us  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  something  within 
■essentially  important  to  religion,  and  partly  to  a  concurrence  of 
(circumstances  from  without  unfavourable  to  the  profession  of  it. 

1.  Something  is  wanting  within. 

The  parable  says,  th^  seed  forthwith  sprung  up  because  it 
had  no  deepness  of  earth  :  and  it  withered  away,  because  it  had 
no  root,  as  Mark  has  it  c ;  and  lacked  moisture,  a»  it  is  express- 
ed in  Luke  d.  For  want  of  a  suflScient  quantity  of  earth,  th^ 
seed  did  not  sink  deep  enough  into  the  ground,  and  through  th^ 

»  Hel»,  X.  29.        b  Heh.  x.  26^  27.        c  Chap.  iy.  6.        d  Chap.  yUI  6, 
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luxurianee  of  the  mouldy  it  too  quickl  j  disseminated  mid  spruog 
up.  So  that  having  taken  root,  there  was  np  source^  wheo^ 
the  tender  grassi  might  be  supplied  with  nourishment }  and  of 
conseijuence  it  must  necessarily  in  a  little  tim^  wither  and  die ^ 
Agreeably  therefore  to  the  figure,  our  Lord,  in  his  explanation 
of  the  parables  speaks  of  these  hearers  as  having  no  root  im  thenh 
selves* 

And  such  precisely  i$  the  case  of  the  sort  of  professors  we  ar« 
discoursing  of.  They  have  no  principle  of  religion  in  theif 
hearts.  Their  notions  are  not  properly  digested,  they  do  not 
dissendnate  themselves  in  the  mind,  take  fast  hold  on  the  con^ 
science,  and  incorporate,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  with  the 
practical  powers  of  the  soul.  *  The  word  preached  does  not 
profit  them^  npt  being  mixed  with  faith,'  or,  as  perhaps  it  might 
be  rendered,  because  they  are  not  united  by  faith  to  the  word  Of 
They  hear  the  word,  affix  some  general  idea  to  it,  admit  it  at} 
to  be  true  without  either  consideratbn  or  reflection,  fee}  a  con« 
fused  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  passions,  and  so  are  instantly 
precipitated  into  action.  But  their  understanding  is  not  duly 
enlightened,  th^ii^  ji^dgment  is  not  rightly  informed,  their  con*> 
idenoe  is  not  thoroughly  awakened,  their  will  not  subdued,  nof 
their  affections  sanctified.  In  short,  their  religion  is  little  ds^ 
than  an  airy  phantpm,  a  wild  reverie^  an  idle  passing  droaifif 
Now  this  being  the  case,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  in  a  very  lit* 
tie  time  they  fall  away  ?-*-But  this  sad  event  is  owing  likewise! 

8.  To  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  from  without  unfavour*- 
able  to  the  profession  of  religion.  These,  in  the  parable,  ar^ 
all  comprehended  under  the  idea  of  the  suiCs  scorching  the 
fsipringing  grass;  and,  in  our  Saviour's  ei^position  of  it,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  tribulation^  pers^cutioUf  eviction,  and  temp* 
tatUmy  all  which  arise  because  of  tie  word^  or  are  pccasioned 

hyit. 

Jn  the  early  age  of  Christianity,  it  was  scarce  possible  for  a 
m2^  to  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus,  without  exposing  himself 
thereby  to  a  great  temporal  inconvenience  and  distress.^  Of  this 
our  Saviour  frequently  warned  his  disciples,  telling  them  that  if 
they  would  follow,  him,  they  must  be  content  for  his  sake  to  part 
with  houses,  lands,  goods,  wives,  children,  and  their  d^aficest  eu-^ 

^  Hek  if*  9. 
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jflymeuts;  yea,  that  they  must  be  willing  to  suffer  reproach, 
imprisonxnent)  and  death.  And  what  he  foretold  came  to  pass ; 
Through  much  tribulation  they  entered  into  the  hingdom  of 
God  a.  And  this  tribulation  arose  because  of  the  word  The 
doctrine  of  the  cross  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness :  its  simplicity  and  purity  created  an  aver« 
aion  to  it,  which  nothing  short  of  divine  power  could  subdue. 
So  that  the  implacable  resentments  of  the  former  urged  theni 
to  every  possible  exertion,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Christian 
name :  and  the  unsu£Eerable  pride  of  the  latter  begat  in  theii; 
breasts  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  who  assumed  it.  Where- 
fore the  professors  of  this  new  religion,  as  it  was  called,  were 
^ure  to  meet  with  more  or  less  obloquy  and  persecution.  And 
aach  treatment,  not  falling  to  bring  their  sincerity  and  constancy 
to  the  test,  soon  produced  a  revolution  in  those  whose  profes- 
iioB  had  nothing  to  support  it  but  a  mere  passion  for  novelty. 
^  Their  confessions  and  vows,  fair  and  promising  as  they  might 
$eem,  quickly  withered  beneath  the  scorching  beams  of  persecu- 
tion. 

.  The  like  event  hath  happened  in  regard  of  an  infinite  num^* 
ber  of  pretended  Christians  since  those  times.  And  few,  even 
of  those  whose  enthusiasm  has  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  have 
had  firmness  enough,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  splen- 
did naone,  to  renounce  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  this  world; 
But  the  profession  of  the  gospel  now  flourishes  under  the  mild 
au^ices  of  liberty,  and  men  may  avow  their  religious  principlessl 
uot  only  without  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  the  magis- 
trate,r  but  with  little  haeard  of  suffering  any  material  reproach  and 
libuse  from  their  neighbours.  Yet,  fashionable  as  it  may  be  in 
^ome  periods  and  countries  to  assume  the  appearance  of  religion^ 
it  is  still  true  that  he  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must 
suffer  persecution.  A  firm  attachment  to  the  simplicity  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  a  conscientious  observance  of  its  precepts,  will^ 
especially  under  certain  circumstances,  expose  a  man  to  the  ill- 
natured  censures  of  some,  and  the  cold  shy  indifference  of  other84 
Now,  whatever  the  affliction  or  temptation  may  be  which 
ariseth  because  of  the  word,  the  mere  nominal  professor,  who 
baa  not  ballast  enough  in  himself  to  keep  him  steady,  will  b^ 

a  Act!  xl?..  2SL 
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quickly  overpowered)  etink,  and  destroyed.  Instances  of  tbis. 
sort  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited.  How  often 
has  the  sneer  of  a  profane  acquaintance,  a  trifling  affront  from 
a  felIow*Chrtstian,  or  a  sudden  resistance  to  a  mere  fancy  or  hu- 
mour, become  the  occasion  of  a  man's  rending  himself  from  his 
religioos.connesionsi  and  in  the  end  totally  renouncing  his  pro- 
fession I  Puffisd  up  with  pride  and  conceit,  and  unprincipled  by 
the  grace  of  God,  he  stumbles  at  every  stone  or  pivot  he  meets, 
till  at  length  he  falls,  and  falls  to  rise  no  more  again.  And  if 
Mttle  offences  shall  produce  this  effect,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
strange  that  the  mighty  storms  of  adversity,  arising  now  from 
this,  and  then  from  that  quarter,  should  dash  to  pieces  the  shal- 
low bark  of  an  empty  profession  on  the  rock  of  infidelity ;  or 
that  the  brisk  gales  of  prosperity  should  sink  k  in  the  quicksands 
of  worldly  dissipation  and  pleasure. 

Examples  of  such  miserable  apostates  there  are  many;  we  will 
instance  only  a  few  during  our  Saviour's  personal  ministry  here 
on  earth,  and  a  little  after  his  ascension  into  heaven*.  There  was 
an  occasion  on  which  he  benevolently  fed  five  thousand  people, 
with  a  few  barley  loaves  and  fishes.  The  splendour  of  this  mi- 
racle so  sensibly  struck  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  that  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration  and  wonder  they  cried  out,  ^  This  surely 
is  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  that  should  come.  Let  us  take 
him  by  force,  and  make  him  a  king/  Thus  instantly  and  loud- 
ly do  they  profess  their  faith  in  Christ ;  nor  would  they  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  severest  censure  upon  any 
one  of  their  number,  who  should  have  dissented  from  the  pro^ 
posal.  But  no  moral  change  having  passed  on  their  hearts, 
what  is  the  result?  llie  next  temptation  that  arises  shajipes 
their  faith  in  Christ,  dissolves  their  attachment  to  him,  and  puts 
an  end  to  their  profession.  On  the  morrow,  piqued  at  our 
Lord's  freedom  in  reproving  them  for  their  worldliness,  and  of-* 
fended  at  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  his  doctrine,  they  murmur 
at  him,  complain  of  his  sayings  as  hard  and  unintelligible,  deny 
that  he  came  down  from  heaven,  and,  in  a  word,  go  back  and 
walk  no  more  with  him. 

Of  the  same  character  were  the  men  of  Nazareth*  When  our 
Lord  entered  their  synagogue,  and  discoursed  to  them  upon  a 
passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  they  fastened  their  eye^  upon 
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him,  bore  witness  to  what  he  said,  and  wondered  at  die  gra- 
cious words  which  proceeded  out  of  bis  mouth*  They  were 
all  attention,  and  seemed  deeply  affected  with  his  mild  and  per- 
suasive reasoning.  But  alas !  the  scene  is  soon  changed* 
They  urge  him  to  work  a  miracle  among  them.  He  refuses 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  representing  to  them  their  real  cha- 
racter, which  was  like  that  of  their  perverse  and  iniquitous  an* 
cestors.  Upon  which,  filled  with  wrath,  they  seize  him,  lead 
him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  their  city  was  built,  and 
would  have  cast  him  down  headlong  from  thence,  had  he  not 
passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  escaped  a. 

No  less  extraordinary  was  the  wretched  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  at  Jerusalem  b.  One  day  we  see  them  leading  our 
Saviour  in  triumph  into  the  city,  crying,  *  Hosanna  to  the  son 
of  David,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !* 
and  the  next,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
with  unei(ampled  cruelty  demanding  qf  Pilate  his  crucifixion^ 
Who  could  have  supposed  a  change  so  marvellous  should  take 
place  in  so  short  a  time?  The  truth  is,  the  real  character  of 
the  people  was  the  same  the  one  day  as  the  other  3  but  objects 
striking  their  imagination  now  differently  from  wh^t  they  did 
then,  these  very  extraordinary  effects  ensued. 
'  In  fine,  the  Laodiceans,  at  least  many  of  them,  were  no- 
toriously of  the  character  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  among  them, 
they  received  it  with  joy.  The  ground  was  stony,  but  having 
a  little  earth  upon  it,  the  seed  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
It  forthwith  sprung  up,  and  produced  a  verdure  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  likely  to  be  followed  with  a  fair  harvest.  But  -alas  1 
having  no  root,  and.  the  sun  of  worldly  prosperity  arising  upon 
it,  it  quickly  withered.  It  is  ea&y  to  imagine  the  rapturous 
pleasure  these  people  felt  at  the  first  hearing  of  this  new  and 
marvellous  doctrine :  and  probably  for  a  time  it  continued,  and 
they  brought  forth  some  fruits  answerable  to  it.  But  it  wa9 
not  long  ere  they  relapsed  into  their  former  state.  Theiv 
hearts  not  being  established  with  grace,  and  the  world  with  ita 
flaittering  pleasures  wantonly  caressing  them,  their  joy  declined, 
(heir  zeal  abated,  and  they  became  neither  cold  nor  hot.     Wha( 

#  Luke  iy.  16—30.  b  Matt.  zxL  I— -ll« 
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a  strangle  te^ene  I  How  is  the  gdid  bl?come  dim  and  the  fine 
gold  changed  I  Tlhou  sayesif  auch  is  the  language  of  him  wfaq 
searched  their  hearts,  lam  richf  a$id  increased  with  goods^  and 
have  need  of  nothing  »  and  hnowest  noi  thai  thou  art  wretehedf 
and  miserabkf  andpoor^  and  blindy  and  nahed  a* 

.  Nor  are  characters  of  this  description  confined  to  the  first  age 
of  Christianity:  thejr  have  existed  in  every  age  and  pkce 
#here  the  gospel  haabeen  preached  since  that  time;  in  B^omish 
and  Refolrmed  churches,  in  this  and  other  countries,  in  the 
eatabiishment  and  among  dissenters*    Ind^ed^  entha^asm  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  oSpring  of  rdigion,  or  as  peculiar 
to  the  religious  of  any  denoonination ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  par- 
ticular cast  of  mind,  or  temperature  of  animal  spirits;  and  to 
be  met  with  among  men  of  all  pro^ssions  of  life.     Nor  id  i^ 
when  held  under  reasonable  restraints^  without  its  uie  to  so^ 
ciety.     The  excessive  ardour,  for  instance,  of  a  brave  general^ 
has  on  certain  occasions  produced  efforts,  which,  though  scarcely 
reconcileable  with  military  skill,  haVebeen  followed  with  the 
iODOst  beneficial  consequences.     And  if  Christians,  whose  reli- 
gion  holds  up  to  their  view  the  grandest  objects,  and  the  most 
animating  prospects,  are  sometimes  transported  almost  beyond 
themselves ;  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  strange :  nor  will  any 
evil  accrue  froiti  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  good,  both  to 
themselves  and  others.     But  when  one  of  an  unprincipled  heart 
assumes,  under  the  influence  of  a  heated  imagination,  the  cha* 
meter  of  a  man  of  religion,  every  wild  and  dangerous  extrava* 
gance  is  to  be  apprehended,  nor  can  there  remain  a  doubt  that 
the  event  of  his  profession  wiU  be  such  as  has  been  represented. 
Religion,  however,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  these  evils,  of  which  it 
is  no  way  the  cause,  though  it  may  be  the  occasion :  they  are 
to  be  set  dqwn  to  the  account  of  a  fatal  but  too  frequent  ebm* 
bination  of  a  depraved  heart  with  an  impetuous  natural  temper 

Thus  have  we  considered  our  Saviour's  striking  description 
of  the  second  class  of  hearers,  namely,  the  emth'ustastic— -» 
their  character  previous  to  their  hearing  the  word — the  efiect 
it  instantly  produces  on  their  mind — ^their  apostacy— and  the 
causes  of  it.  It  remains  that  we  now  make  a  few  reflec- 
tions* 

a  Rev.  Ui.  16,  It.     . 
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1.  What  a  striking  picture  has  our  Saviour  here  given  us  of 
liumaD  nature ! 

The  character  of  enthusiastic  hearers  is  drawn  in  our  text  to 
die  life,  with  the  greatest  simpKcity,  and  free  from  all  art  or 
colouring;  and  it  has  been  realized,  as  was  just  observed,  in 
instances  without  nuniher*  Every  age  and  country  where  the 
gospel  has  been  preached,  have  furnished  examples  of  persons 
viio  have  treated  it  in  the  manner  here  described.  And  how 
natnral  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
teacher  that  came  from  God !  He  taught  with  authority,  not 
as  the  Scribes.  He  had  an  exact  and  comprehensive  know* 
ledge  of  all  men  and  of  all  things*  He  needed  net  thai  any 
ahoidd  testify  of  man :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  a.  How 
devoutly  should  we  revere  his  infinite  wisdom  and  penetration  I 
How  diligently  listen  to  his  instructions !  And  how  implicitly 
eonfide  in  bis  word  and  promises!  And  since  be  has  thus 
exactly  foretold  what  treatment  his  gospel  would  meet  with  in 
the  world,  how  should  this  consideration  fortify  the  minds  of 
bis  fakhful  ministers,  amidst  all  the  discouragements  they  meet 
with  from  this  quarter  !  Be  it  so,  that  enthusiasm,  as  well  as 
infidelity^  erects  its  standard  against  the  gospel  wherever  it 
comes,  our  divine  Master  has  told  us  that  so  it  would  be :  we 
|iave  therefore  no  reason  to  be  unduly  cast  down  at  an  appeal^ 
aace  so  sad  and  unpleasing. 

2*  Of  what  importanc;)e  is  it  to  study  ourselves,  and  to  keep  ft 
gUAfd  upon  our  passions ! 

«  Men  differ,  as  we  have  seen,  from  one.  another  in  regard  of 
their  animal  frame,  as  well  as  their  moral  disposition;  and  the 
former  has  no  small  influence,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree' 
^a  the  latter,  on  their  speculations  and  feelings  about  matters  of 
xdligion.  To  know  therefore  what  is  our  natural  cast,  what  thef 
temperature  of  our  animal  spirits,  how  we  are  apt  to  be  affected 
with  external  objects,  whether  we  are  lively  or  phlegmatic^  gay 
or  gloomy^  cheerful  or  severe;  to  know  this,  I  say,  is  a  matter 
of  g^at  consequence.  For  hereby  we  shall  be  secured  from 
mistaking  our  own  proper  character,  and  pronouncing  too  hastily 
either  for  or  against  ourselves.  Some  truly  pious  Christians 
have  been  apt  to  conclude  from  those  painful  feelings,  which  are 
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the  mere'  eflfect  of  natural  constitution,  that  th^  are  ntiet  stahs^ 
gets  to  the  grace  of  God :  while  others,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
their  lively  and  elevated  feelings,  have  as  confidently  insisted 
that  they  are  Christians,  and  Christians  too  of  a  superior  rank. 
In  the  former  case,  the  mistake  is  not  a  little  prejudkial  to  a 
man's  present  comfort ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  essentially  dangerous 
to  his  everlasting  interest. 

Let  us  therefore  study  ourselves.'  It  is  manly  to  wiish  to 
kqow  what  our  real  character  is.  Self-knowledge  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  our  general  conduct.  It  will  prevent 
many  solecisms  in  our  daily  deportment,  both  as  men  and  Chris-* 
tians.  It  will  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  the  arts  of  design- 
ing infidels,  and  the  miserable  delusions  of  enthusiasm.  And 
it  will  assist  us  in  our  attention  to  those  duties  which  are  wisely 
and  graciously  appointed  for  our  furtherance  in  the  divine  life. 

3.  We  see  what  kind  of  preaching  is  to  be  coveted,  and  what 
avoided. 

Improvement  in  substantial  knowledge  and  real  holiness  wiO 
be  the  grand  object  with  every  wise  man ;  to  this  he  will  readily 
sacrifice  imagination  and  passion.  These,  indeed,  are  not  ta 
be  tre*ated  with  neglect.  A  doll,  heavy,  lifeless  discourse,  what- 
ever useful  instruction  it  may  contain,  will  have  little  effect.  A 
man  who  wishes  to  persuade  ought  no  doubt  to  feel  his  subject^ 
and  religious  subjects  are  of  all  others  the  most  sublime  and 
imimating.  But  if  all  the  preacher's  aim  is  to  amuse  the  fancy 
of  his  audience,  without  informing  their  judgment,  and  to  rouse 
their  passions,  without  getting  at  their  hearts,  little  good  is  to 
be  expected  from  his  most  ingenious  essays,  or  his  most  strenu** 
ous  exertions. 

Religion  is  a  serious  thing,  and  so  miserably  ignorant  and 
perverse  are  the  generality  of  hearers,  that  they  need  be  closely 
reasoned,  and  faithfully  dealt  with  upon  this  most  important 
matter.  What  prospect  is  there  then  of  a  sinner's  being  con- 
verted to  God  by  rhetorical  flourishes,  well-turned  periods,  or 
an  artful  laboured  display  of  splendid  abilities !  And  how  much 
less  prospect  of  his  becoming  either  wise  or  good  by  the  vicdent 
impulse  of  loud  vociferation,  unmeaning  tones,  and  frantic  ges- 
tures I  Will  the  exciting  an  ignorant  hearer^s  wonder  by  a  few 
einpty  jejune  criticisms,  convince  him  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  his 
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dattg^  of  suffering  the  wrath  of  n Almighty  God  ?  Will  the  pky- 
tog  upon  his  imagination  with  a  plenty  of  ill-managed  tropes 
and  figures,  and  a  succebsion  of  idle  trifling  stories,  persuade 
liim  to  break  off  his  vices,  and  become  a  sound  substantial  Chris* 
tian  ?  Will  the  grimace  of  a  distorted  countenance,  the  thun* 
der  of  an  unnaturally  elevated  voice,  or  the  terror  of  uplifted 
hands,  compel  him  to  rank  among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  ? 
Ah  !  no.  Effects,  indeed,  and  very  important  ones,  have  been 
produced  by  these  expedients :  but  alas !  they  are  such  aa 
have  rather  injured,  than  served  the  real  interests  of  man- 
kind. This^  has  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  preceding  dis- 
course. 

Let  us,  therefore,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  word 
of  the  kingdom,  and  be  savingly  benefited  by  it,  choose  those 
for  our  instructors  who  clearly  state  it,  ably  defend  it,  and  with 
all  the  seriousness,  affection,  and  earnestness  which  its  infinite 
importance  demands,  address  pur  hearts  and  consciences  upon 
it.  It  is  not  wild  enthusiasm,  but  a  divine  faith,  that  must  bring 
us  to  heaven. 

4f4  Our  Lord,  by  the  instruction  given  us  in  our  text,  has  en- 
abled us  to  reply  to  an  objection  often  urged  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  saints'  final  perseverance. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  persons  whose  profession  for 
a  time  was  fair  and  splendid,  but  who  in  the  end  renounced  it*. 
And  no  doubt  this  has  been  the  fact  in  too  many  sad  instances. 
But  what  does  it  prove?  No  more  than  that  these  men  were 
either  designing  hypocrites,  or  else  hastily  took  upon  them  a 
profession  of  what  they  did  not  rightly  understand,  truly  be- 
]iev#|  and  cordially  approve.  And  will  any  one  say  that  the 
event  of  such  a  profession  is  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  ?  or  th^t 
it  does  in  the  least  clash  with  the  assurances  our  Saviour  has 
given  us  of  his  attention  to  the  final  interests  of  his  faithful  peo- 
ple ?  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  man  who  received 
the  word  in  the  manner  the  text  describes,  should  by  and  by  be 
offended.  No  real  change  had  ever  passed  on  his  heart,  no  liv- 
ing principle  of  religion  was  ever  implanted  in  his  breast,  and 
no  promise  was  ever  given  him  of  such  support  and  assista^nce^ 
as  should  secure  him  from  apostasy  in  the  hour  of  temptation 
and  danger. 
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But  where  the  anderstanditig  has  been  duly  enlightened,  and 
the  heart  really  impregnated  with  a  principle  of  religion^  as  it  i^ 
not  likely  that  what  is  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  a  man^s  na^ 
ture  should  be  easily  parted  with ;  so  likewise  the  Scriptures  as-* 
rare  us,  that  divine  grace  will  watch  over  it,  defend,  cherish, 
and  bring  it  to  perfection*  The  former  idea  is  authorised  by 
our  Lord's  commendation  of  the  water  ef  life^  in  his  discourse 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  it  shall  be,  says  he,  in  him  to  whom 
I  give  t/,  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life  a* 
And  the  latter  idea,  I  mean  the  attention  which  the  blessed  God 
pays  to  this  vital  principle  of  religion  in  the  hearts  df  his  people 
is  strikingly  expressed  by  our  Saviour  in  those  remarkable 
words : — '  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
j^rish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand — and 
lio  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father^s  hand  bJ  Onca 
more, 

5.  And  lastly. — Let  not  the  mournful  subject  we  have  been 
considering  create  any  discouragement  in  the  breast  of  tlie  truly 
bumble  but  weak  Christian.  Methinks  I  hear  him,  in  the  sad-* 
ness  of  his  heart  say,  **  I  have  received  the  word,  and,  as  I 
thought,  with  joy*  B«jt  what  if  my  joy  should  prove  a  roerd 
illusion  of  the  fancy?  And  what  if  my  profession  should  issue 
in  apostaq'?"  This  be  assured.  Christian,  and  I  think  I  speak 
upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  will  not  be  the  case.  Recok 
lect  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  temper  of  yonr  mind  pre* 
^ous  to  the  comfort  you  enjoyed,  the  considerations  that  'ex- 
cSted  k,  and  the  effects  it  produced. 

•  Yeu  wa»  in  earnest  about  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  You 
dearly  saw  you  had  offended  God,  and  lost  his  image ;  that^ou 
were  in  danger  of  suffering  his  wrath,  and  that  there  was  no> 
help  in  you.  What  relieved  you  of  ycmr  fear  was,  a  firm  per- 
stiasion,  upon  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  God  is  merdiul 
for  Christ's  sake  to  the  chiefest  of  sinners.  On-  the  merit  of 
this  divine  Saviour  you  wholly  reposed  yourself  f^mr  pardon,  jas- 
tifiration,  and  eternal  life.  So  you  was  humbled  before  God' 
under  a  sense  of  your  own  vileness ;  you  regretted  the  offences 
yonx  had  committed  against  him ;  ^you  felt  your  obligations  to 
bis  mercy ;  you  resolved  upon  taking  the  proper  measures  for • 
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iftoitifylng  your  lust8».aad  resisting  temptation ;  and. though  you 
have  not  yet  attained,  nor.  are  yet  perfect,  it  is  faow£yer'your 
daily  concern  to  avoid  sin,  and  to  pleaae  God* 

And  now,  I  ask,  is  there  not  a  dear  distinction  between  your 
character  and  the  characters  of  the. selfrdeceiving  hypocrite,  and 
the  wild  enthusiast?  Why  then  should  you  be  thus  cast  dowa? 
Put  your  trust  in  God.  Go  on,  diligently  hearing  the  word  of 
the  kingdom,  comforting  yourself  with  its  many  graeious  pro* 
mises,  cherishing  in  your  breast  its  divine  temper,  and  praetiaing 
its  sacred  precepts*  .  So  you  may  reet  assured  the  event  will  be 
to  your  infiaite  joy.     God  is  faithful  who  has  promised. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  WORLDtY-MINDED  HEARERS  CON- 
SIDERED. 

Matt.  xiii.  7. — And  some  feU  among  thorns :  and  the  thorns 

sprung  up  and  choked  them. 

X  HE  characters  of  the  two  first  classes  of  hearers  having  been 
considered,  we  proceed  now  to  that  of  the  ' 

Third, — The  worldly-minded.,  These  are  described  in 
our  text — Some  seeds  fill  among  thorns:  and  the  thorns  sprung 
up  and  choked  them. 

The  soil  in  the  hedge  or  enclosure  round  about  the  field,  i^ 
usually  richer  and  deeper,  and  so  more  favourable  for  cultivation 
than  the  ground  on  the  way-side,  or  in  stony  places.  Where* 
fore  the  seed  which  accidentally  falls  here  will  be  likely,  after 
a  time,  to  take  root :  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  trod  on,  or  instantly 
scorched  with  heat.  But  then  unhappily  the  thorns  which, 
through  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  grow  here  in  abundance, 
spring  up  with  it,  and  crowding  about  it,  keep  off  the  sun  and 
the  air :  so  its  growth  is  checked,  and  of  consequence,  it  brings 
no  ifcit  to  perfection ;  but  in  a  course  of  time  it  is  choked  and 
destroyed. 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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Sifcb  is  the  figure  our  Lord  adopts,  to  describe  the  effe^ 
vhicb  the  word  produces  on  their  minds  who,  amidst  aU  their 
pretensions  to  religion,  are  yet  men  of  the  world,  and  bring  not 
forth  such  fruit  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  their  pro- 
fession. His  exposition  of  this  part  of  the  parable  you  have  in 
the  22d  verse :  He  also  that  received  seed  among  the  thorns^  is 
he  that  heareth  the  word;  and  the  care  of  this  worlds  and  the 
deceitfidness  of  riches j  cfiohe  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruit^ 
fuL — Here  you  will  observe, 

L  The  treatment  the  word  meets  with  from  these  persons^-* 
They  hear  it,  and  receive  it. 

These  terms  have  been  already  explained,  and  are  here  to  be 
understood,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  affixing  some  idea  to  the 
gospel ;  giving  a  general  assent  to  its  truth,  and  professing  it. 
But  some  difference  is  to  be  remarked,  even  in  regard  of  these 
particulars,  between  the  sort  of  persops  considered  in  the  former 
discourse  and  those  we  are  now  treating  of.  The  enthusiast, 
if  not,  literally  speaking,  under  the  influence  of  n>ere  sound, 
yet  bears  with  suoh  an  eager  rapid  kind  df  levity,  that  his  ao^ 
tions  of  religion  are  a  perfect  chaos  of  wild  ideas,  without  either 
order  or  consistency.  The  transition,  too,  he  makes  from  his 
first  hearing  the  word  to  his  believing  and  professing  it,  is  al- 
most instantaneous ;  and  in  the  whole  business  he  appears  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  what  he  is  about.  But  the  case  is  per-* 
haps  otherwise  here.  The  man  hears,  and  goes  on  to  hear,  till 
at  length  be  collects  a  tolerably  consistent  notion  of  the  gospel. 
But  though,  like  the  other,  he  admits  it  all  to  be  true,  without 
feeling  himself  embarrassed  with  doubts,  yet  he  discovers  little 
of  that  zeal,  which  so  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  enthu- 
siast. After  a  while,  however,  he  makes  a  public  profession : 
Aud  this  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  without  any  show  or  pa- 
rade, he  is  considered  as  a  sober  sedate  Christian.  Yea,  more 
than  this,  having  professed  the  word,  he  brings  forth  some  fruit; 
for  this  is  evidently  implied  in  the  phrase  used  by  Luke  a,  of 
his  bringing  no  fruit  to  perfection*  His  conduct  is  in  the  gene- 
ral decent  and  respectable. — Now  this  being  the  manner  of  his 
receiving  the  word,  you  will  observe, — 

2.  How  its  salutary  operation  on  his  heart  is  obstructe|^.and 
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defeated. — He  goesjbrth^  says  Luke,  that  is,  mingles  with  the 
world,  becomes  more  intimately  connected  with  the  businesses 
and  amusements  of  life  than  hb  has  occasion ;  and  so  by  degrees 
is  conformed  to  the  spirit,  manners,  and  conduct  of  the  vain  part 
of  mankind  a.  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitftdness 
of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  6,  or  the  pleasures  oflife^ 
as  Luke  has  it  c,  enter  in,  that  is,  into  his  heart.  They  seize 
his  attention,  exercise  his  thoughts,  take/  up  his  time,  and  en** 
grdss  his  afiections. — And  what, 

3.  Is  the  event? — These  thorns  choke  the  word* 

Its  natural  and  proper  operation  on  his  judgment,  conscience, 
and  passions  is  obstructed ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  impressions  it 
had  made  are  wholly  effaced,  and  the  very  remembrance  of  it 
lost.  So  he  becomes  unfruiffiiL  None  of  the  amiable  graces 
of  humility,  meekness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and  benevolence 
adorn  his  profession.  He  is  not  indeed  as  yet^  strictly  speaking, 
an  apostate,  but  maintains  a  general  character  for  sobriety,  jus- 
tice, and  decency.  It  is  nevertheless  true  of  him,  that  he  brings 
no  fruit  to  perfection.  There  is  fruit,  bui  it  scarce  deserves  the 
name  of  fruit,  not  having  arrived  at  its  proper  growth,  ripened 
kindly,  or  got  its  true  flavour.  The  duties  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion are  reluctantly,  irregularly,  and  carelessly  performed ;  those 
of  Christian  friendship  and  love  are  little  attended  to :  and  those 
of  mortification  and  self-denial  are  almost  wholly  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  And  what  is  the  final  issue  ?  He  is  himself  choked 
as  well  as  the  word,  (for  so  Luke  describes  it  </,)  with  cares, 
riches,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  He  dies,  perishes,  is  lost 
for  ever ! 

Thus  you  have  a  general  comment  upon  this  part  of  the  pa- 
rable, and  upon  our  Saviour's  exposition  of  it.  And  now  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly, — 

I.  What  those  things  are  which  prevent  the  salutary  effect  of 
God's  word  upon  that  class  of  hearers  we  are  here  discoursing  of. 

a  Perhaps  ^o^tvofiifot  may  be  inteaded  to  convey  an  idea  of  continued  actiooy 
as  in  our  Lord's  words  to  the  apostles,  Matt.  x.  7.  vo^tutfiivci  xti^va-o'tTh  *  as  ye 
go,  pi^each.'  And  in  that  case,  a  very  important  circumstance  in  the  conduct 
of  these  hearers,  is  lield  up  to  view,  namely,  their  going  on  in  a  constant  round 
of  hearing  the  word,  and  pursuing  the  world. 

b  Matt.  iv.  19.  c  Chap,  viii*  14..  d  Chap.  viii.  14w 
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II.  How  they  o][»erate  to  that  end ;  and, 

III.  The  sad  event  of  all. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  those  things  are  which  obstruct  the 
]dtte  operation  of  Ood's  word  on  the  hearts  of  these  nen.  Oar 
Xord  mentions  three — cares — riches — plectsures. 

1«^9  The  cares  of  the  w&rld. 

By  the  cares  of  the  world  he  means  undue  and  criminal 
anxieties  about  secular  concerns.  Now,  as  it  is  allowed  on  dtt 
bands  that  worldly  cares  are  not  to  be  wholly  re]»robated;  in 
order  to  our  clearly  shewing  how  far  th^y  are  or  are  not 
ainfuly  we  will  consider  them  in  reference  to  a  threefold 
view  of  a  man's  temporal  ixxtetests-^-stAsisience — competence 
>^^-€XjffhtisiUje». 

By  subsistence  we  mean  the  necessaries  «f  life,  what  a  man 
•cannot  do  without,  such  as  food,  raiment,  and  habitation.  To 
wish  for  these,  to  take  proper  measures  to  obtain  them,  and, 
>when  we  have  them,  to  enjoy  them,  eannot  be  wrong.  Your  For 
'4her^  says  our  Saviour,  knoweffh  that  ye  have  need  qf  these 
'things  a,  Indifiference  to  them,  if  that  were  possible,  would  b^ 
i^riminal,  and  of  consequence,  the  not  using  proper  endeavours 
to  procure  them,  would  be  criminal  also.  No  pretence  of  ab- 
stractedness from  the  world,  and  elevation  of  heart  to  heaven, 
"wUl  justify  indolence^  But  then,  on  the  contrary,  s^ch  a  care 
about  even  the  necessaries  of  life  as  involves  in  it  distrust  of  the 
f>rovidence  of  God,  and  drives  a  man  almost  to  distraction ;  such 
a  care  as  occupies  all  his  thoughts  and  time^  and  renders  him 
incompetent  to  the  duties  of  religion ;  and  such  a  care^  which  is 
worse,  as  precipitates  him  through  indulgence  and  sloth,  into 
•dishonest  measures  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  is  very  sinful  and  de- 
|>lorable  indeed.  This  must  strike  every  one  at  first  view,  and 
therefore  requires  no  further  illustration  here>  in  order  to  prove 
k,  which  is  all  o.ur  object  at  present. 

Competence  is  a  relative  t^m,  and  has  respect  to  capacity  sai 
desire.  Such  a  proportion  of  the  world  as  is  suited  to  our  ca* 
pacity,  that  is,  to  our  character  and  station  in  life,  is  a  real  com* 
petence ;  but  such  as  is  suited  to  desires  not  regulated  by  rea- 
son^and  religion,  is  an  equivocal  competence.  As  to  the  latter,, 
all  care  about  it  is  criminal.     But  as  to  the  former,  a  real  com* 

a  Luke  xii«  30.  ^ 
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petence,  we  do  not  mn  when  ire  wiih  to  poAsess  it*  We  are 
only  wishing  for  so  much  property  as  the  habits  of  life,  acquired 
by  education  and  the  rank  we  hold  in  society^  do  in  a  sen^e 
aaake  necessary ;  and  surely  that  cannot  be  wrong.  A  prindle 
requires  more  for  his  support  than  a  subject)  and  a  man  in  a 
middling  station  than  a  peasant.  Desires,  cares,  and  exertions 
tliereforet  directed  to  this  object,  are  not  only  allowable,  bat  com- 
nendnbie.  But  even  though  the  object  may  be  right,  our  cstre 
about  it  may  exceed ;  which  is  the  case  when  it  so  etitanglet 
our  minds,  oppresses  ocur  spirits,  and  engrosses  our  time,  as  to 
make  us  unhappy,  and  unfit  us  for  the  duties  we  owe  to  God 
and  our  feUow'^ireatures.  In  this  case,  we  are  no  doubt  to  be 
Uamed,  and  ought  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  correct  so 
threatening  an  eviL--Once  more, 

Affluence^  or  such  an  abundance  of  the  world  as  goes  beyond 
flwibsistence  and  competence,  is  also  a  desirable  good*  Where- 
fore the  taking  pudent,  honest,  and  temperate  measures  to 
acquire  wealth,  to  the  end  our  lives  may  be  rendered  more  com- 
fortable, and  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  others,  is  not  to  be  censured.  But  if  onr  object 
is,  the  gratifying  our  pride  and  other  vain  frivolous  passions,  our 
painful  labours,  however  they  may  assume  the  specious  charac- 
ter of  prudent  industry,  must  needs  be  offensive  to  God,  and 
injurious  to  our  best  interests. 

*  If  men  will  at  all  events  be  rich,  not  regarding  the  wiU  of 
Providence,  or  reflecting  that  riches  are  often  an  occasion  of 
great  folly  and  sin ;  if  they  will  set  their  hearts  on  the  world, 
and  put  out  all  their  strength  in  pursuit  of  it,  losing  sight  of 
God,  their  souls,  and  a  future  state ;  the  cares  and  anxieties 
that  follow  will  bring  a  tremendous  load  of  guiU  upon  their 
consciences,  pierce  them  through  with  many  sorrows,  and,  like 
thorns  and  briers,  stifle  in  their  breasts  every  worthy,  generous, 
and  religious  sentiment. — So  much  then  may  suffice  for  ex- 
plaining what  is  meant  by  the  cer€»  of  the  worlds  and  to  shew 
bow  far  they  are  or  are  not  sinful.  Their  operation  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  religion  in  the  heart,  will  come  to  be  considered 
faereaflker. — We  go  on  now, 

2c%,  To  the  deceUfidness  of  riches^  the  next  thing  pur  Sa- 
viour mentions. 
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His  meaning  is,  that  men  are  prone  to  reason  mistakenly 
about  riches ;  aiid  the  mode  of  speech  he  adopts  more,  strongly 
and  elegantly  marks  the  idea,  than  if  he  had  so  expressed  hint*, 
self  a.  Riches  are,  in  a  sense,  themselves  deceitfoL  They 
assume  an  appearance  different  frpm  their  real  nature  and  use, 
and  so  the  unwary  observer  is  miserably  imposed  upon.  Our 
buisiness  then  will  be  to  consider  the  false  reasonings  of  a  de- 
praved heart  in  reference  to — wealth  itselfr^the  mode  of  acr. 
quiring  it — ^and  the  term  ofefQoying  it. 

1.  As  to  wealth  itself  men  reason  very  mistakenly  about  it. 

To  treat  riches  with  absolute  contempt,  as  some  affect  to  do, 
is  against  all  sense  and  reason*  They  are  the  gift  of  God,  and 
when  applied  to  their  proper  use,  are  a  great  blessing :  they 
will  procure  the  necessaries  and  accommodations  of  life,  and  en- 
able us^  if  we  have  hearts,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good*  But 
alas !  so  besotted  are  mankind,  they  suppose  wealth  hath  an- 
intrinsic  excellence  in  it,  which  it  really  hath  not.  A  diamond) 
it  is  true,  is  more  precious  than  a  pebble,  and  gold  than  a  clod 
of  earth.  But  compare  either  of  them  with  true  wisdom  and 
the  exalted  pleasures  of  religion,  and  how  mean  and  trifling  do 
they  appear ! 

The  valuje  of  riches  is  chiefly  to  be  estimated  by  their  use^ 
But  even  here  men  greatly  mistake  it.  Money  will  purchase  a 
man  delicate  food,  gorgeous  apparel,  stately  mansions,  splendid 
furniture,  power  and  some  kind  of  respect  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. But  will  it  set  him  beyond  the  reach  of  sickness,  pain» 
disappointment,  vexation,  and  contempt?  'Or,  if  he  escapes 
these  evils,  can  bis  wealth  give  him  peace  of  mind,  and  fully 
satisfy  the  large  desires  of  his  heart  ?  Will  it  make  him  com- 
pletely and  substantially  happy  ?  No.  It  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  united  testimony  of  al], 
sooner  or  later,  that  it  will  not.  And  yet  so  foolish,  so*  mad  ar^ 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  they  reason  and  act  as  if  they 
thought  it  would.  With  what  eager  desire,  expectation,  and 
confidence  do  they  look  at  these  objects  of  sense !  And  how 
do  these  baubles  (for  so  I  call  them  as  compared  with  intel- 
lectual and  divine  pleasures)  dazzle  their  eyes,  confound  their 
reason,   pervert  their  consciences,    set  all  their  passions  pn 
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fire,  and  precipitate  them,  at  the^  hazard  of  their  everlast*- 
ing  interests,  into  practices  the  most  fraudulent,  cruel  and 
oppressive  !-^ Which  Jeads  me  to  observe  furthei^  that  in  re- 
gard, 

2.  Ofthe  mode  of  acquiring  weakb,  men  reason  very  mista- 
kenly. 

Weakh  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all,  and- the  ascent  from  a 
low  station  to  that  of  opulence  and  honour,  is  usually  slow, 
steep,  and  slippery.  But  multitudes,  at  the  very  setting  off, 
mistake  it.  Their  eager  desire  of  success  is  by  false  ireasoning 
converted  into  assurance  of  it.  They  will  be  rich ;  and  their 
imagination  instantly  realizing  the  object,  ^he  measures  that 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  are  deranged  by  precifnitancy.  In* 
dustry,  integrity,  prudence,  and  opportunity  have  a  great  in* 
fluence  on  worldly  prosperity,  but  above  all,  the  smiles  of  pro* 
vidence. 

In  regard  of  the  first  of  these  there  is  perhaps  no  failure 
kere :  they  exert  ev^y  nerve,  compass  sea  and  land  to  gain 
their  point.  But  trath  and  probity,  or  at  least  frankness  and 
generosity,  standing  in  their  way,  these  nmst  foe  thrust  aside  i 
so  they  miss  their  end,  forgetting  that  honesty  is  the  best  po^ 
Key.  Or  if  conscience  is  not  thiis  in  the  beginning  laid  asleep, 
the  plans  they  frame,  for  want  of  coolness  and  consideration, 
are  not  properly  digested  or  warily  pursued,  and  so  they  fail. 
Or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  opportunity — the  favourable  moment 
for  carrying  a  purpose  into  execution — is  missed.  And  then 
providence  is  overlooked ;  their  immoderate  love  of  the  world, 
which  is  their  idol,  shuts  God  o\A  of  their  thoughts :  or  if 
they  do  at  all  advert  to  that  influence  on  which  the  success  of 
their  endeavours  depends,  their  reasoning  upon  it  is  essentially 
wrong.  So  God  is  justly  provoked  to  blast  their  schemes,  or  to 
punish  them  yet  more  sensibly,  by  converting  the  success  he 
permits  them  to  meet  with  into  a  curse,  and  so  making  their 
riches  their  ruin.  <  He  that  trusteth,  (says  Solomon,)  in  his 
riches,  shall  fall  a.'  And  <  they  that  will  be  rich,  (says  the 
apostle,)  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  fool* 
ish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  pecsr 
4<Men.     For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  wbid^. 

a  IVoy.  zi.  p8. 
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wkile  mme  coveted  after,  tfaey  have  exted.bom  the  fkitli,  and 
pierced  tfaemielves  throttgh  with  many  sorrows  a.*  Once  iliore». 

Bi  Men  season  deceitfully  concerning  the  term  of  et^opmg 
the  wealth  they  acquire. 

-  From  tlieir  vehement  passion  for  riches,  and  the  prodigious 
expense  they  are  at  to  procure  them,  it  is  evident  they  condeivtf 
highly  hoth  of  the  gredtn^e  and  the  cohtinmmce  of  tJuit  enjoy- 
ment tfaey  expect.  For  who  would  put  out  all  his  streiigth^  and 
endanger  his  happiness  in  another  world,  for  a  thing  of  naughty 
and  which  lie  knew  would  be  tio  sboner  got  than  lost  ?  BuC  men 
are  deceived  in  both  these  particulars.  As  to  the  fiiiit,  it  has 
been  already  shewn  that  it  is  hot  in  the  nature  of  wealth  to  sar* 
tisfy  the  vast  desires  of  the  soul :  let  a  man  therefore  posset 
ever  so  large  an.  abundance  of  it^  there  will  still  remain  a  var* 
cuity  in  his  mind^  and  of  consequmice  his  riches  cannot  makd 
him  completely  happy. 

But  suppose  his  idea  of  worldly  e^ijoyment  to  be  moderate 
and  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  even  of  such  enjoyment  he  may 
be  disappointed.  Few  who  have  compassed  their  object,  and 
acquired  the  exact. portion  of  wealth  they  had  marked  out  to 
themselves,  have  found  that  comfort  resulting  from  it,  which 
they  naturally  enough  expedted.  The  fruition  hath  been  allay- 
ed by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  if  not  wholly  de-> 
featod  by  bodily  disorders^  or  troubles  of  a  kind  that  riches  can- 
not prevent  or  soothe. 

But  admitting,  atill  further,  that  the  enjoyment  exactly  an*^ 
swers  his  expectation,  yet.  how  short  is  the  term  of  possession ! 
Very  quickly,  perhaps  upon  his  tasting  the  sweets  of  affluence, 
be  is  deprived  of  it.  By  fraud,. or  force,  or  some  other  calami^ 
ty,  he  is  cast  down  from  the  eminence  he  had  taken  such  pains 
Id  reach,  into  an  abyss  of  poverty  and  wretch^ness.  Charge 
ikem^  says  the  apostle,  that  are  rich  m  tiiis  worlds  not  to  truit  m 
mcertam  riches  b.  Or  if  no  such  accident  befals  him,  yet  while 
he  is  promising  himself  many  years  enjoyment  of  his  wealth, 
death  is  preparing  to  turn  him  out  of  possession. 

This  has  sometimes  happened,  and  our  Lord  mentions  it  ia 
one  of  his  parables,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  this  very  point  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches.     The  ground,  of  a  certain  rich  wan' 

a  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.  6  1  Tim.  vi.  17. 
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brmtghtjmih  plenHfidfy*  And  he  tiwught  wUhin  Mm^df,  saj^ 
ing^  What  shall  I  tt&^  because  I  have  m  ream  where  to  besiaw 
mpJruUe  f  And  he  saidy  this  wiU  IdoyI  ic^  pull  down  my 
bama  and  build  greatery  and  there  wiU  J  bestow  myJruUsy  and 
my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  souly  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  easey  eat,  drinky  and 
be  merry*,  But  God  said  unto  A^'m,  tkoufooly  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,-  then  whose  shall  those  things  be 
which  thou  hast  provided  a  f  Could  any  one  reason  more  mis^ 
takenly  al)oat  riches  than  this  unhappy  man  did  ?  And  how  jusN 
ly  did  he  merit  the  character  of  a  fool  which  our  Lord  gives 
htm  I  The  number  of  such  fools  is  not  small:  for  though  the 
Kke  ev^nt  may  not  have  happened  to  the  greater  part  of  the  rich), 
yet  it  id  too  evident  that  the  majority  look  forward  to  futurity 
with  the  same  sanguine  expectations,  this  man  did. 

But  suppose  there  are  persops,  he;re  and  there»  who  hold  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  wealth,  with  a  relish  for  all  the 
comforts  it  can  procure  them  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  how 
short  is  the  term  !  And  will  a  man  of  sense  say,  that  a  few  in** 
stances  of  this  sort  will  justify  the  wild  reasonings  and  confident 
hopes  of  him,  who  sets  out  on  the  rapid  career  of  accumulating 
wealth,  at  the  expense  of  ease  and  health,  if  not  of  conscience  ? 
certainly  not.  How  great  then  is  the  de^eitfulness  of  richest 
-^It  remains  now  to  consider  the  third  and  last  thing  our  Sa«* 
viour  mentions,  as  an  obstruction  to  the  due  operation  of  God's* 
word  on  the  heart ;  and  that  is, 

Bdlyy — The  pleasures  of  this  lifcy  or,  as  Mark  expresses  it^  the- 
lusts  of  other  things* 

Here  we  need  not  be  very  particular,  for  as  riches  are  the 
means  of  procuring  pleasures,  and  most  generally  coveted'  with 
that  view,  the  same  folly  and  criminality  we  have  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  avaricious,  is,  with  a  little  variation  of  drcum-* 
stances,  to  be** imputed  likewise  to  the  sensualist.  Pleasure  in- 
deed abstractedly  considered  is  a  real  good :  the  desire  of  it  is 
congenial  ,with  our  nature,  and  cannot  be  eradicated  without  the 
destruction  of  our  very  existence.  This  is  not  therefore  what 
our  Lord  condemns.  He  well  knew  that  there  are  passions  and 
appetites  proper  to  men  as  men ;  that  the  moderate  gratification 

(k  Lake  xii.  16—20. 
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of  them  is  necessary  to  their  happiness,  and  of  consequence, 
that  the  desire  of  such  gratification  is  not  sinful.  But  the 
pleasure  he  prohibits  is  that  which  results  from  the  indulgence 
of  irregular  desires ;  I  mean  such  as  are  directed  to  wrong  ob* 
jects,  and  such  as  are  excessive  in  their  degree. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  tnen  are  universally  agreed  that 
they  are  criminal,  offensive  to  God,  injurious  to  society,  and 
destructive  to  him  who  indulges  them.  The  murderer,  adul* 
terer,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  we  behold  with  ab- 
horrence. But  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  pleasures  our  Saviour 
has  here  chiefly  in  view,  those  which  are  in  themselves  innocent, 
but  become  criminal  by  excess.  And  it  is  from  this  quarter 
that  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  in  regard  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  For  as  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  draw 
the  ]ine  exactly  between  moderation  and  excess^  men  have  a 
thousand  ways  of  excusing  what  is  wrong,  and  of  flattering 
themselves  that  th^  pleasures  are  innocent,  when  they  are  real- 
ly hurtful.  There  are,  however,  certain  rules  by  which  evecy 
one  may  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  this  question  for  himself, 
provided  his  passions  and  appetites  are  not  under  an  undue  in- 
fluence. Innocent  pleasures  no  doubt  become  criminal  when, 
instead  of  invigorating,  they  relax  and  enfeeble  our  spirits; 
when  they  take  up  too  much  of  our  time,  and  so  obstruct  the 
regular  discharge  of  duty;  when  they  are  an  occasion  of  evil  to 
others ;  and,  above  all,  when  they  so  steal  upon  our  affections 
as  to  indispose  us  to  the  more  noble  and  refined  enjoymentiS  of 
virtue  and  religion. 

And  now  it  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  many  particulars 
that  fall  under  the  general  character  of  the  pleasures  qfthisiife, 
'  Nature  has  provided  objects  for  all  the  senses  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  afford  them  delight ;  and  men  have  employed  their  utmost 
wit  and  ingenuity  so  to  combine,  arrange,  and  diversify  them,, 
as  to  heighten  and  refine  the  delight.  Hence  all  the  scenes  of 
splendour  that  daszle  the  eye,  all  the  soft  and  harmonious  sounds 
(that  captivate  the  ear,  and  all  the  highly-flavoured  delicacies 
that  please  the  taste.  Hence  the  amusements,  recreations,  and 
diversions  of  various  description  that  every  where  abound,  and 
among  people  of  every  rank  and  condition.  These  are  th^. 
jhings  pur  Saviour  speaks  of  vhieh  men  lust  after.     Th^t  they 
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may  have  the  means  of  procuring  them,  is  the  end  they  propose 
by  the  pains  they  take  to  get  rich;  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
them  they  devote  all  the .  time  they  can  sequester  from  their 
worldly  labours.  Pleasure  is  the  grand  thing,  their  happiness  is 
bound  up  in  it.  To  the  gratification  of  this  passion  every  thing 
must  submit.  So  they  lose  sight,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  all 
intellectual  enjoyments,  and  at  length,  through  excess,  become 
inequable  of  relishing  those  very  pleasures  which  they  account 
the  chief  good. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  cares,  riches,  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  our  next  business  is  to  shew  how  they 
obstruct  the  due  operation  of  God's  word  on  the  heart.  But 
this  we  shall  dismiss  to  the  next  opportunity,  and  close  what 
has  been  said  with  a  serious  address  to  three  sorts  of  persons, — r 
the  care/ulf — ^the  covetous, — and  the  voluptuous^ 
1.  As  to  ^ose  of  the  first  description,  the  careJuL 
Your  case,  my  friends,  is  truly  pitiable,  and  all  charitable  allow-r 
ance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  unavoidable  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  It  is  not  afiluence,  but  subsistence,  or  at  most,  com- 
petence, that  is  your  object.  You  are,  however,  not  wholly  in-? 
excusable.  Prudence  and  industry  are  amiable  virtues;  but 
your  anxiety,  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason,  i?  offensive  to* 
God,  and  injurious  to  yourselves,  and  therefore  deserving  of 
censure.  It  involves  in  it  a  criminal  distrust  of  the  faithfulness 
and  goodness  of  divine  providence;  and  this  surely  is  very  dis- 
ingenuous in  those  who  fear  God,  for  to  such  I  am  now  more* 
especially  addressing  myself.  What !  have  you  intrusted  your 
immortal  interests  to  the  care  of  the  blessed  God,  and  can  you 
hesitate  a  moment  upon  the  question  respecting  your  temporal 
eoncerns  ?  Have  you  been  hitherto  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  can  you  suppose  your  heavenly  Father,  who  knoweth  . 
that  you  have  need  of  these  things,  w^l  desert  you  for  time  to 
come  ?  Besides,  this  undue  solicitude  about  the  world  is  hurtful 
to  you  in  many  respects.  Instead  of  forwarding,  it  rather  obn 
structs  your  affairs.  It  makes  you  unhappy,  restless,  and  miser-; 
able.  And,  what  is  worse,  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  your  pro^ 
gre$s  in  religion,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  largely  shewn.  Let 
me  beseech  you,  then,  to  be  upon  your  guard  against  this  evil 
|;cmper.     Resist  every  temptation  to  it.     Check  the  first  risingji^ 
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of  it.  Pni  the  best  face  you  can  upon  yoiit  affiiirs.  0{)pose 
joar  deserts  to  your  wants,  and  the  good  you  actually  do  possess 
to  that  you  are  in  the  anxious  pursuit  of.  Gvre  diligence  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  siire.  Cherish  in  yodr  breast  m 
divine  faith.  Be  thoroughly,  established  in  the  doctrine  of  il 
particular  providence.  Frequently  call  to  mind  the  interpositions 
of  that  providence  in  your  favoiir.  In  a  word^  be  cwrtfidfijT  mn 
thing  .•  but  in  every  tiling^  by  prayer  andrnpfdicatUm  wi^  thanks 
giving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God  a. 

2.  As  to  the  avetriddtts, 

Pesmit  me  to  expostulate  with  you  a  moment  upon  the  ex- 
treme absurdity,  of  your  reasoning,  and  the  horrid  criminality  of 
your  temper  and  conduct*  It  is  not  subsbtence,  competence^  or 
affluence  only  you  covet :  it  is  the  world,  the  whole  world.  But 
the  object  is  not  to  be  attained,  or  if  it  were^  it  would  not  satisfy. 
How  vain  then  your  desires  I  But  your  expectaiioDs  are  liot 
boundless  like  your  desires,  they  are  held  within  narrower  limits. 
Yet  we  may  venture  to  affirm  they > are  extravagant:  for  the  de- 
sires of  the  avaricious  have  such  an  iniSuence  on  their  hopes^ 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  their  expectations  should  be  moderate. 
You  sanguinely  hope  for  an  object,  which  will  very  probid>ly 
olndc  your  pursuit ;  or,  if  compassed,  will  not  afford  you  the 
comfort  you  promise  yourself  from  it.  How  vain  then  are  your 
expectations  !  But  such  is  your  love  of  the  world,  you  are  re- 
solved at  all  adventures  to  make  it  your  grand  object.  Be  it  so 
then.  Carry  your  resolution  into  practice.  Put  out  all  your 
strength.  Spend  the  greater  part  of  your  life  in  the  pursuit*. 
Leap  over  the  mouiids  of  honour  and  justice.  And  ^t  length 
seize  your  prey.  But  what,  what  do  you  gain  ?  your  gain  is 
loss ;  the  loss  of  health,  peace,  reputation,  conscience,  Hfe,  and 
— O !  tremendous  thought ! — ^your  immortal  soul. 

Nor  should  it  be  thpught  strange  that  the  love  of  the 
world  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  soul ;  it  is  most  deserving 
of  such  punishment ;  indeed  the  latter  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary result  of  the  former.  What  wretched  disingenuity,  to  love 
the  world  more  than  God,  that  is,  to  love  him  not  at  all ! — to  pro- 
stitute the  bounty  of  your  sovereign  to  the  purpose  ofWIethron- 
ing  hiin !  a  crime  that  wants  a  name  for  it.     And  how  b  it  pos- 

a  FhU.  iv.  S. 
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sible  that  a  soul  thus  depraved  should  be  happy.  Such  depra- 
vity, if  not  cured,  necessarily  brings  after  it  misery. — How  vai9 
then  are  all  your  desires,  your  expectations,  and  your  exertions ! 
O  that  we  could  convince  you  of  your  folly  and  sin  !  O  that  we 
-could  stop  you  in  your  mad  career ! 

But  their  conduct,  who,  under  a  profession  of  reli^on,  make 
the  world  their  object,  is  still  more  preposterous,  base,  and  ruinr 
OU8*  What !  will  you,  having  heard  the  word,  and  to  appear*- 
ance  received  it  into  your  hearts,  suffer  the  briers  and  thorns  to 
grow  up  with  the  seed  and  choke  it?  yea,  more  than  this,  che- 
rish the  noxious  weeds  of  detestable  avarice?  If  so,  what  may 
you  reasonably  expect,  as  the  fruit  of  this  your  baseness  aud 
perfidy,  but  disappointment  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  the 
wrath  of  God  in  that  to  come?  Can  you  wonder,  *  resolving  (at 
all  adventures  to  be  rich,)  that  you  fall  into  temptation^ 
and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perditibn  ?  For  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sor? 
rows  a.*  Hear,  O  hear  with  solemn  attention,  the  sentence  oi 
provoked  justice  and  abused  mercy  denounced  upon  you.  ^  Go 
to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments 
moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered^  and  the  rust  o£ 
them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as 
it  were  fire  6.'  Would  to  God  we  could  awaken  you  to  te^ 
pentance  ere  it  is  too  late  ! 

But  while  we  are  dissuading  men  from  the  love  of  the  worlds 
have  we  no  object  to  hold  up  to  their  view  oi*  superior  value  and 
exeelleuce,  to  captivate  their  attention,  and^ngage  their  pursuit  ? 
We  have.  Hear  the  voice  of  Wisdom,  listen  to  the  gracious 
entreaties  of  him  who  has  immense  wealth  at  his  disposal,  and 
a  heart  freely  to  bestow  it  on  all  who  in  earnest  seek  it :  /  late 
them  that  lave  me,  and  those  that  seeh  me  early  shall  find  me^ 
jUches  and  honour  are  with  me ;  yea,  durable  riches  and  righ^ 
ieousness.  Mp  fruit  is  better  than  gM^  yea^  Hum  fine  gold,  and 
my  revenne  than  choice  silver.  I  lead  in  the  way  ^  righteous^' 
nessy  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  (^judgment:  that  I  may  cause 

m  1  Tim.  Yi.  9,  10.  6  James  t.  I-p^. 
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those  that  love  me,  to  inherit  substance;  and  I  wUl  JiU  tintir 
treasures  a.     I  have  oply  now  to  address  myself  in  a  fev  wordsy 

3.  To  tb€f  vohqduous* 

The  pleasures  of  the  world  are  your  object.     But  let  me  be*- 
seech  you  to  consider  a  moment  the  extreme  folly,  sin,  and  dan- 
ger of  indulging  this  passion.    It  sensualizes  the  mind,  and  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  those  intellectual  improvements  and  refined 
pleasures  for  which  it  was  originally  formed.     It  debases  mea' 
to  the  rank  of  the  brute  creation.    It  brings  them  into  contempt 
among  the  wise,  virtuous,  and  good.     It  robs  them  of  their 
time,  which  was  given  them  for  the  important  purposes  of  glo- 
rifying God,  serving  their  generation,  and  preparing  for  an- 
other world.     It  precipitates  them  into  extravagances  which 
often  prove  fatal,  not  only  to  their  character,  but  their  worldly 
prosperity,  and  their  very  existence.     It  brings  a  tremendous 
load  of  guilt  upon  their  consciences,  arms  death  with  invincible 
terrors,  and  plunges  them  in  all  the  miseries  of  that  world,  where 
this  passion  cannot  be  gratified,  and  where  there  is  not  a  drop 
of  water  to  cool  the  parched  tongue.     For  the  truth  of  what  we 
thus  affirm,  we  appeal  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  to  the 
sentence  of  Scripture,  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  wise  and 
good  men,  to  your  oWn  painful  feelings  in  an  hour  of  satiety  and 
disgust,  and  to  the  concessions  and  exclamations  of  an  infinite 
multitude  of  profligate  sinners  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  the 
hour  of  death.     Nor  can  you  wonder  that  such  should  be  the 
eficct  of  the  lawless  gratification  of  brutal  appetites  and  passions. 
How  fit  that  men  should  eat  qfthe/ruU  of  their  own  tcapy  and 
be  filled  with  their  bum  devices  b.     How  fit  that  they  who  have 
been  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  Godc^  should  lie 
down  in  sorrow  d,  and  mourn  at  the  last^  when  their  flesh  and 
their  body  are  consumed  e. 

Let  me  then  beseech  you,  O  ye  who  have  been  hitherto  given 
to  pleasures  fi  and  have  lived  delicioudy  g^  seriously  to  considtf 
these  things.  Why  should  you  throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck 
of  your  lusts,  and  wilfully  resolve  upon  your  own  ruin  ?  Why 
should  you  tempt  down  the  vengeance  of  almighty  God  upon 
your  head,  by  ungratefully  abusing  the  bounty  of  his  providence  ? 

a  Prov.  viii.  17—21.        h  Prov.  i.  31.  c  2  Tim.  Hi.  4.         d  Isa.  L  11. 
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Is  suicide  no  sin  ?  Are  the  pleasures  of  sense  a  valuable  consi- 
deration for  the  loss  of  the  soul  ?  But  if  after  all  our  remon-^ 
strances  and  expostulations,  ye  are  determined  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  your  hearty  and  in  the  sight  of  your  eyes,  know  ye  that 
Jbr  all  these  things  God  will  bring  you  into  judgment  a. 

Thus  would  we  fain  stem  the  torrent  of  this  wretched  in- 
lianity,  bring  men  to  their  senses,  and  convince  them  that  by  an 
'  excessive  love  of  pleasure  they  are  entailing  upon  themselves 
substantial  misery.  But  do  we  mean  to  annihilate  all  idea  of 
pleasure,  and  to  throw  every  possible  obstruction  in  your  way 
to  happinets  ? — that  would  be  cruel  indeed  !  No.  The  re- 
verse is  our  object.  We  wish  to  persuade  you  of  a  plain  and 
most  interesting  truth,  attested  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
experience  of  the  best  of  men,  that  religion  is  true  wisdom,  and 
that  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness^  and  all  her  paths 
peace  b.  Het  form  is  most  beautifiil,  however  she  may  have 
been  misrepresented  by  prejudice,  and  her  counsels  most  soft 
and  engaging,  however  rejected  by  a  vain  world.  She  hath 
buHded  her  house^  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars.  She 
hath  killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine ;  she  hath  also- 
furnished  her  table*  She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens;  she 
crieth  upon  the  highest  places  of  the  city.  Whoso  is  simple,  let 
him  turn  in  hither ;  as  for  him  that  wanteth  understanding,  she 
saitk  to  him,  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which 
I  have  mingled.  Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live ,-  and  go  in  the 
way  of  understtmding  c,  O  may  you  be  persuaded  to  accept 
of  her  generous  invitation,  and  to  partake  of  this  delicious  en- 
tertainment— an  entertainment  prepared  at  an  expense  that  sur- 
passes all  human  imagination  !  So  will  you  be  convinced,  by 
your  own  happy  experience,  that  he  who  renounces  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  for  the  pleasures  of  religion,  makes  an  exchange  to 
his  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  present  life,  as  well  as  his  in- 
finite emolument  in  the  world  to  come. 

PART   IL 

*  Some  seeds,'  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  the  text,  *  fell  among 
thorns:  and  the  thorns  sprung  up  and  choked  them.'  This 
figurative  account  of  the  worldly-minded  hearer  we  have 
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explained,  assisted  by  our  Lord's  own  exposition  of  it  in  the 
following  words,  He  that  received  seed  gmongi  the  thgm^  U  Ae 
that  heareih  the  word:  and  the  care  <^thi$  worlds  and  the  de^ 
ceitfidness  qf  riches^  chohe  the  tvordyondhebecometh  unfrviffvlj 
\er.  22.  The  man  of  this  character  receives  the  word,  pro- 
fesses it,  and  for  some  considerable  time,  if  not  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  perseveres  in  his  profession*  He  is,  however,  unfruit- 
ful. The  causes  of  his  unfruitfulness  are  now  under  considerar- 
tion.  These  our  Lord  hath  particularly  mentioned,  namely,  the 
caresj  riches^  and  pkasure^  of  the  world*.  Of  each  of  these  we 
have  proposed  therefore  to  ^ve  some  general  account — to  shew 
you  how  an  undue  attention  to  them  obstructs  the  operation  of 
Opd's  word  on  the  heart — ivad  to  represent  to  you  the  sad  event 
q{  such  intimate  commerce  with  the  world*  The  first  was  the 
aubject  of  the  former  sermon ;  and  we  go  on, 

IL  To  inquire  how  the.  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  operate  to  prevent  tbe  salutary  effects  of  God's  word  oq 
the  hearts  of  men. 

There  is  no  profiting  by  the  word  we  hear  without  duly 
weighing  and  considering  it*  Now  there  are  three  things  ne- 
cessary to  our  practising  the  great  duty  of  consideration  with 
effect — Leisure — Composure — and  Inclination  to  the  business^ 
But  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  the  world  deprive  men  of 
all  these,  or  at  least  make  considerable  encroachments  on  them* 

First — Leisure. 

Ground  choked  with  btiers  and  thorns  affords  not  room  for 
the  seed  cast  upon  it  to  expand  and  grow*  In  like  manner  he 
whose  attention  is  wholly  taken  up  with  secular  affairs,  has  not 
leisure  for  consideration.  He  can  scarce  find  time  for  hearing 
the  word,  much  less  for  reading  the  Bible,  meditating  on  divine 
truths,  and  examining  his  heart.  And  however  good  men, 
when  employed  about  their  worldly  business,  can  every  now  and 
then  advert  to  the  concerns  of  thejr  souls,  and  frequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  dart  an  affectionate  prayer  to  heaven,  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  unhappy  man  whose  case  we  are  de- 
scribing. Each  avenue  of  his  heart  is  so  closely  occupied  by  the 
world,  that  not  a  serious  thought  can  enter,  except  by  stealth  or 
surprise* 

Say,  you  who  are  oppressed  with  the  cares,  or  absorbed  in 
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riie'fil^sures  oF  life,  whether  this  h  not  the  fact?  .  What  is  it 
first  catches  your  imagiDation  when  you  awake  in  the  morning? 
What  is  it  engrosses  your  attention  all  the  day  ?  What  is  it 
goes  with  you  to  your  bed,  and  follows  you  through  the  restless 
hours,  of  night?  What  is  it  you  are  constantly  thinking  of  at 
home,  abroad,  and  in  the  house  of  God  ?  It  is  the  world.  O 
sad  {  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  scarce  a  moment  in  reserve  for  a 
meditation  on  God,  your  soul,  and  an  eternal  world !  And  can 
religion  exist  where  it  is  never  thought  of,  or  gain  ground  in  a 
heart  where  it  is  but  now  and  then  adverted  to  ?  As  iij^ell  might 
a  man  expect  to  live  without  sutftenance,  or  get  strong  without 
digesting  his  food.  That  ihen  which  deprives  men  of  time  for 
consideration  is  essentisdly  injurious  to  religion.  And  such  is 
the  charge  our  Saviour  exhibits  against  the  cares,  riches,  and 
pleasures  of  the  world :  for  the  trutti  of  which  we  appeal  not 
Mily  to  die  bulk  of  mankind,  but  to  multitudes  who  profess  re- 
ligion, and  flatter  themselves  with  a  notion  that  they  are  in  the 
fair  way  to  heaven* 

Time  is  the  gift  of  God,  a  boon  of  inestimable  value :  what 
pity  it  should  be  abused  or  trifled  with  !  I  say  not  that  it  is  to 
be  wholly  employed  in  meditation  and  devotion.  That  man 
mistakes  religion  who,  under  a  notion  of  exalted  piety,  turns  his 
back  on  the- world,  and  retires  into  obscurity.  There  is  a  time 
for  every  thing  under  the  sun.  A  time  for  prudent  considera- 
tion about  our  temporal  interests ;  a  time  for  honest  labour,  to 
procure  a  subsistence,  and  to  acquire  a  competence;  a  time  for 
food  and  sleep ;  and  a  time  for  recreation  and  amusement.  We 
may  ^njoy  what  God  has  given  us,  as  well  as  labour  for  it. 

But  upon  what  principle  is  religion  to  be  deprived  of  its  just 
claims  ?  If  it  is  the  most  important  x)f  all  concerns,  and  if  it  can- 
not be  forwarded  without  consideration  and  prayer,  it  has  a  just 
title  to  a  convenient  share  of  our  time  for  those  purposes.  God 
has  appointed  one  day  in  seven  for  our  repose  and  his  worship, 
and  shall  worldly  anxieties  and  pleasures  defraud  both  him  and 
us  of  our  right  ?  He  bath  required  us  to  allot  a  portion  of  each 
.  day  for  the  devotion  of  the  family  and  closet,  and  shall  this  por- 
tion though  small  be  avariciously  engrossed  by  secular  affairs  ? 
It  is  the  voice  of  reason,  that  our  thoughts  should  every  now 
and  then  advert  to  the  concerns  of  our  souls;  and  shall  the  per* 
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plexiog  cares  and  vain'  ain«seiiients  of  Hfe  cruelly  exact  of  nit 
every  moment  that  passes  ?  What  are  such  horrid  depredations  as 
these'on  time  better  than  sacrilege?  and  what  the  tamely  submit- 
ting to  them  than  suicide ! — But  to  proceed.  The  world  not  oidy 
deprives  men  of  time  and  opportunity  for  consideration,  but  ako^ 

SECONDLY) — Of  Composure. 

By  composure  I  mean  that  calmness  or  self-possession,  where* 
by  we  are  enabled  to  attend  soberly  and  without  interruption  to 
the  business  we  are  about.  Consideration  implies  this  in  it: 
for  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  should  duly  consid^  a  subject, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  coolly  reason  upon  it,  and  thoiougbly 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  if  his  mind  is  all  the  while  occupied 
with  a  thousand  other  things  foreign  to  the  matter  before  him  ? 
In  order  therefore  to  our  doing  justice  to  any  question  of  im« 
portance,  we  must  rid  our  minds  of  all  impertinent  thoughts,  be 
self-collected,  and  fix  our  attention  steadily  to  the  point.  How 
difficult  this  is  I  need  not  say.  Studious  people  feel  the  difficul- 
ty ;  and  in  regard  of  religion,  the  best  of  men  are  sensible  of 
their  weakness  in  this  respect,  and  deeply  lament  it.  But 
where  the  world  gains  the  ascendent  this  difficulty  is  increased, 
and  in  some  instances  becomes  almost  insuperable.  Let  me  here 
describe  to  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  almost  incessant  hurry  and 
ebnfusion  of  their  minds,  who  answer  to  the  three  characters  ia 
our  text,  of  the  careful^  the  covetouSf  and  the  voluptuous.  Sq 
you  will  c4early  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced, to  pay  that  attention  to  religious  subjects  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  their  being  profited  by  them. 

1.  The  case  of  him  who  is  swallowed  up  with  the  anxious 
cares  of  life,  is  truly  lamentable. 

It  is  not  riches  the  unhappy  man  aims  at,  but  a  competence, 
or  perhaps  a  mere  subsistence.  The  dread  of  being  reduced 
with  hij»  family  to  extreme  poverty,  harrows  up  his  very  soul. 
The  horrid  spectres  of  contempt,  famine,  and  a  prison,  haunt 
his  imagination.  He  fancies  himself  turned  out  ^of  his  dwelling, 
his  substance  torn  from  him  by  merciless  creditors,  his  children 
crying  for  bread,  and  he  and  they  just  on  the  point  of  starving* 
To  escape  these  miseries,  or  to  hold  them  at  a  distance,  he  racks 
his  invention,  exerts  all  his  powers,  and  allows  himself  scarce 
time  to  eat  or  sleep.     These  sad  thoughts,   engendered  by 
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Roominess  and  timidity,  strengthened  bj  a  sinful  distrust  of 
Providence,  and  promoted  by  the  artful  suggestions  of  Satan, 
follow  him  day  and  night,  embarrass  his  mind^  prey  upon  his 
spirits,  and  make  him  wretebed  to  the  last  degree.  Like  a  db* 
tracted  roan,  now  he  is  looking  this  way,  and  then  that ;  now 
making  a  fruitless  effort,  and  then  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all 
for  lost.     How  deplorable  this  state  of  the  mind  I 

And  how  incapable  is  the  man  thus  circumstanced  of  coolly 
thinking  on  the  great  things  of  religion  !  Does  he  attempt  in 
his  retirement  to  fix  his  attention t to  some  divine  subject?  he 
instantly  fails  in  the,  attempt ;  cares,  like  a  wild  deluge,  rush  in 
upon  his  soul,  and  break  all  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  obtain 
a  little  respite  from  his  trouble.  Does  he-  go  down  upon  his 
knees  to  pray?  be  has  scarce  uttered  a  sentence,  before  he  is 
thrown  into  confusion  by  disordered  thoughts  and  wandering 
imaginations ;  so  that  the  dread  of  afironting  God  by  offering 
the  sacrifice  of  idols,  obliges  him  to  desist.  Does  he  go  to  the 
house  of  God?  thither  his  anxieties  follow  him,  stand  like  so 
many  sentinels  at  each  avenue  of- his  soul,  to  shut  out  all  in* 
struction  from  his  ear,  and  all  comfort  from  his  heart ;  so  that 
he  goes  from  thence  as  uninformed  and  unhappy  as  he  cam^ 
thither.  Thus  do  the  cares  of  the  world  choke  the  word, .  and 
choke  the  man  himself,  as  Luke  expresses  it:  like  thorns  and 
briers,  they  pierce  and  suffocate  him,  at  once  torment  his  heart, 
fand  enfeeble  his  powers.  And  though  they  may  not,  in  every 
instance,  proceed  to  the  lengths  we  have  represented,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  imagine,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  they  prove,  in 
cases  less  distressing,  mighty  obstructions  to  the  salutary  effect 
of  the  word  on  the  heart. 

'  2.  The  like  effect  hath  an  eaf^  desire  after  rkhes^  to  dis- 
qualify men  for  consideration. 

Avaricious  desires  may  not  indeed  be  attended  with  the  an- 
guish just  described,  yet  \they  no  less  effectually  disable  the 
powers  of  the  soul  .for  the  right  discharge  of  religious  du- 
-ties.  Wealth  becoming  a  man's  object,  and  its  deceitful 
charms  getting  fast  hold  on  his  heart,  the  prize  will  be  con- 
tinually in  his  eye,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it  engross  all  his 
thoughts.  His  speculations,  reasonings,  deliberations,  and  eU 
forts  wJU  all  be  directed  to  this  point.     Npw  be  is  laying  his 
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plaBy  adjusting  each  circunatance,  oonsideriog  their  Tarioos  and 
united  effect,  and  providing  for  all  contingencies  thai  may  arise 
and  thwart  hia  view&«  And  then  y^u  see  him  carrying  his  plans 
into  execution^  with  unremitting  ardour,  setting  each  engine  at 
work,  and  looking  forward  with  eager  expeetation  to  the  eyentp 
If  he  succeeds,  his  pasdion  for  wealth  collects  fresh  strength, 
and,  without  allowing  him  to  pause  a  while  to  enjoy  the  fruil  of 
hu  labour,  pushes  him  on  to  some  further  exertion*  If  he  fails, 
the  failure  stimulates  him  to  some  bolder  enterprise.  And  thus 
he  is  employed  from  day  to  day ;  his  thoughts  incessantly  wan* 
dering  from  one  object  of  sense  to  another,  his  inventicm  per- 
petually on  the  rack,  and  his  passions,  like  the  r;aging  sea,  in  a 
continual  agitation. 

Now,  amidai  di»  tumult  of  the  mind,  how  can  a  man  think 
soberly  of  the  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  of  the  state  of 
his  soul,  and  the  concerns  of  another  wodd?  If  we  could  sup-^ 
pose  him  in  the  least  degree  well  affected  to  religion,  (which  in* 
deed  is  scarce  imaginable)  it  were  yet  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  it.  Perhaps  the  form  is  net  wholly 
laid  aside;,  but  what  is  it  more  than  a  fopm  ?  He  draweih  nigh 
|9  Gad  ivith  his  mofu^  and  honoureih  him  with  his  lips,  btU 
hi»  heart  is  jftirfiom  him  a.  When  on  his  knees  he  is  still  kx 
the  world ;  when  he  is  worshipping  God  in  hie  family,  he  is 
still  pursuing  his  gain.  His  closet  is  an  accompting-house,  and 
his  church  an  exchange.  Surely  then  our  Lord  knew  what  he 
said,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  his.' disciples  he  affirmed,  that 
^.it  is.  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  ,the  eye  ot  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  6.' — From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  see  also, 

•  8.  How  an  eager  attention  to  worldly  pkasi^res  must  have 
the  like  effect,  to  render  the  mind  incapable  of  serious  considerr 
ation. 

Scenes  of  splendour,  gaiety,  and  sensual  delight,  are  ever  be* 
fore  the  eyes  of  men  of  thb  character.  .  Their  thoughts  are  in- 
cessantly employed  about  these  objects,  realising  the  fancied 
bliss  they  have  in  prospect  before  it  is  actually  enjoyed,  devising 
the  necessary  means  of  acquiring  it,  pressing  on  to  it  with  arr 
dent  desire,  grudging  every  moment  that  holds  them  back  ficom 
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kj  and  reckoning  no  time  too  long  for  the  possession  of  wfa$|f 
they  account  the  chief  good. 

And  what  is  the  effect  in  regard  of  religion  ?  Do  these  sons 
of  pleasure  vouchsafe  at  any  time  to  present  themselres  among 
the  sons  of  God  in  the  temple  of  devotion  ?  One  may  easily 
ima^ne  what  kind  of  offering  they  bring  with  them';  not  thi^t 
•f  a  willing  hearty  but  of  au  hour  sequestered  against  the  will 
from  their  extravagant  pursuits.  Do  they  ever  retire  for  a  few 
xnoments  to  read  and  pray  ?  One  may  affirm,  though  not  admitt- 
ed into  the  secret  counsels  of  their  hearts,  that  they  read  with-* 
«ut  understanding,  and  pray  without  devotion.  For  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  thus  hurried,  thus  dissipated,  thus  intoxi- 
cated with  vain  amusements,  should  be  capable  of  thinking  so* 
berly  of  God  and  a  future  world,  of  death,  judgment,  and  eter- 
nity !  Communion  with  heaven  amidst  this  riot  of  the  mind^ 
would  be  a  greater  solecism  than  philosophising  at  a  feast  of 
Bacchus,  or  demonstrating  a  problem  at  a  masquerade*  But  I 
forbear. — There  remains  one  thing  more  to  be  considered,  in 
jorder  to  shew  how  the  i:;ares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life 
operate,  to  prevent  the  salutary  effect  of  the  word  on  the  hearty 
They  not  only  deprive  men  of  time  and  composure  for  serious 
itonsideration,  but. 

Thirdly, — 0(  all  Jkciinatum  to  it. 

Where  indeed  the  love  of  the  world  prevails,  let  a  man's  prsu 
fession  be  ever  so  splendid,  there  is  no  real  religion ;  so  thai 
duch  an  one  neither  has,  nor  ever  had  a  disposition  to  serious 
^nsideration.  But  what  I  mean,  is,  to  shew  that  ,an  eager  at- 
tention to  the  things  of  this  life  confirms  the  habit  of  inconsidera^ 
tion,  and  tends,  where  there  is  an  aptitude  to  meditation,  to 
weaken  and  deprave  it.  A  mind  wholly  occupied  with  the  oh** 
jects  of  sense,  is  not  only  estranged  from  the  great  realities  of 
religion,  but  averse  to  them*  As  it  has  neither  leisure  nor  calm- 
ness for  sublime  contemplations,  so  it  has  no  taste  or  relish  for 
^hem'.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  a.  And  the 
more  carnal  it  grows  by  incessant  commerce  with  the  world,  the 
wore  does  that  prejudice  and  enmity  increase.  What  violence 
are  such  men  obliged  to  put  upon  themselves,  if  at  any  time,  by 
<ome  extraordinary  circumstance^  they  9xe  prevailed  on  to  tbink 
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of  the  concerns  of  their  souls !  The  bnsiness  is  not  only  awk- 
ward, as  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  it  is  exceeding  irk- 
some and  painfuL  And  something  of  this  good  men  themselves 
feel,  when  captivated  for  a  while  by  the  cares  and  pursuits  of  tlie 
world.  What  a  strange  backwardness  do  they  complain  of  to 
holy  and  devout  exercises !  In  their  slumbers,  though  not  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep,  they  have  little  heart  for  those  vigorous  exer- 
cises of  the  mind  which  a  ^apid  progress  in  religion  demands. 
They  have  piU  off  their  coaiy  as  the  church  expresses  it  ip  the 
Songs  of  Solomon  a,  and  how  shall  they  put  it  on  ! 

Now,  if  a  hearty  inclination  to  any  business  is  necessary  to  a 
man's  considering  it,  and  so  being  in  a  capacity  to  pursue  it  with 
attention  and  success,  whatever  tends  to  abate  that  inclination, 
or  to  confirm  the  oppqsite  aversion,  is  essentially  injurious  to 
such  business.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  great  con- 
cerns of  religion,  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
by  wholly  occupying  the  mind,  indispose  it  to  consideration,  and 
80  choke  the  word  and  render  it  unfruitful. — And  now  this  leads 
us  to  consider, 

III.  The  sad  event  of  such  undue  commerce  with  the  world. 
The  unhappy  man  not  having  leisure,  calmness,  or  inclination 
to  attend  to  the  word ;  neither  understands  it,  believes  it,  nor  is 
obedient  to  it ;  and  continuing  in  this  wretched  state  of  ignor- 
ance, impenitence,  and  unbelief,  he  is  finally  lost. 

1.  He  understands  not  the  word  of  the  kingdom. 

And  indeed  how  should  be,  taken  up  as  he  almost  constantly 
is  with  thinking,  reasoning,  and  caring  about  other  matters !  Or 
if  he  has  a  speculative  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  religion, 
it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  experimental  and  practical.  Ah  i  how 
ignorant  is  he  of  God,  his  perfections,  ways,  and  works  !  of  him- 
self, his  capacities  and  interests,  his  true  state  and  condition;  the 
plague  of  his  heart,  and  the  danger  .to  which  he  is  exposed !  of 
Christ,  thl&  glories  of  his  person,  redemption,  and^kingdom  1  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  refined  pleasures  of  religion,  and  the 
joys  and  triumphs  of  heaven  I  These  are  things  which  the  ob^ 
jects  of  sense  thrust  far  away  from  his  view,  so  that  he  seldom 
if  ever  spends  a  thought  about  them.  And  however  sagacious 
he  is  in  the  management  of  his  temporal  affairs,  he  is  a  perfect 
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fool  in  his  conceptions  and  reasonings  about  matters  of  infinitely 
greater  moment.  Like  a  wretch  immured  in  a  cell  he  contents 
himself  with  viewing,  by  the  help  of  a  glimmering  taper,  the. 
childish  figures  his  fancy  has  chalked  out  around  him ;  while  the 
man  of  wisdom  walks  in  the  light  of  broad  day,  viewing  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  God,  by  the  aid  of  thdt  great  luminary  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  his  infinite  joy  and  emolument.-^^And 
as  he  understands  not  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  so*^    . 

2«  Neither  does  he  believe  it. 
'  It  is  not  his  professing  it  that  proves  he  believes  it.  Nor 
does  his  adibitting  it  all  to  be  true,  in  the  cold,  lifeless  manner 
of  the  generality  of  people,  constitute  him  a  believer  in  the  sense 
of  the  New  Testament.  No ;  he  who  believes  the  gospel  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  But  how 
can  that  man  be  supposed  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  of  whose  heart  the  god  of  this  world  has  taken  quiet 
possession?  To  a  mind  wherein  this  wretched  demon  lives, 
reigns,  and  domineers,  the  faith  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth  is  an  utter  stranger.  And  O  how  deplorable  the 
character  ! — ^to  profess  the  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  no 
better  than  an  infidel! — to  take  pains  to  persuade  himself  and 
all  about  him  that  he  believes,  and  yet  to  remain  under  the  do- 
minion of  anbelief  and  sin  !-— Again, 

3.  Not  rightly  understanding  or  believing  the  word  of  the 
kingdom,  he  is  not  obedient  to  it. 

Fruit  is  not  to  be  expected  from  seed  sown  among  thorns,  at 
least  not  good  fruit,  or  much  of  it.  The  ears  will  be,  like  those 
in  Pharaoh's  dream,  thin,  withered,  and  blasted  with  the  east 
wind.  So  Luke  expressly  says  a,  he  brings  nojrmttoperfec" 
turn.  If  you  look  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirity  such  as  hve^  joy^ 
peace^  long-suffering^  gentleness^  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and 
temperance  b,  you  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  None  of 
these  divine  graces  live  in  his  heart,  and  shine  in  his  life :  at 
best  you  will  discover  only  the  bare  semblance  «f  them,  a  kind 
of  fruit  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  disgusting  to  the  taste. 
Amidst  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  the  faint, 
dwindling,  impotent  efforts  of  something  like  religion,  are  quick<^ 
ly  suffocated  and  lost. — Here  perhaps  it  will  be  expected,  that 
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we  entef  anto  a  particular  consideration  of  this  beauiifiil  wsA 
striking  expression  of  our  Saviour's,  they  bring  no  Jruii  iQ  p^r* 
fiction :  but  as  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  ne%X  discoiirsey  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  tbe^  fibil 
required  of  every  genuine  Christian,  we  shidl  eaUvge  m  fiirr 
tber  here, — And  now, 

4t.  And  lastly^  What  is  the  final  issue  of  all?  Why»  the  mm 
himself^  as  well  as  the  seed,  is  ch<J&ed;  for  so  Luke  expisessei 
it  a.  .        . 

And  Oh  I  how  sad,  after  a  profession  protracted  to  «  con- 
siderable length,  not  renounced  by  avowed  apo8tacy>  or  di^gra* 
ced  by  any  gross  act  of  immorality ;  to  miss  of  heaven  and  all  its 
joys  and  triumphs,  and  to  be  turned  inta  hell  with  the  wiekedi 
and  all  the  nations  thatfi>rget  Godb!  O  tremendous,  to  reeeivs 
the  curse  of  the  barren  fig-tree  fjom  his  lips  whose  nanve  yon 
have  professed  I  to  be  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind !  and 
not  having  brought  forth  good  fruit,  to  be  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire ! 

Thus  have  we  considered  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  tA 
the  worid;  their  operation  on  that  class  of  bearers  our  Lord 
means  here  to  describe ;  and  the  sad  event  of  all.  Let  us  now 
^lose  the  whole  with  some  seasonable  exhortations.  . 

L  Let  the  professors  of  religion  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
world  than  duty  clearly  requires. 

This  is  sound,  wholesome,  scriptural  advice.  The  Bible 
does  not  teach  us  to  affect  preciseness  and  singularity,  to  assume 
a  severe,  gloomy,  aspetic  countenance  and  manners,  and  peevish* 
ly  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  society  and  the  civil  concerns  of 
life;  yet  surely  it  does  require  more  of  us  than  escaping  the 
gross  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  the  preserving  a  good,  sober^ 
moral  character.  Otherwise  I  know  not  what  tolerable  rational 
account  to  give  of  the  following  precepts :  '  If  any  man  will  be  my 
disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me  c'  '  Whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the  worlds  is  the  enemy 
of  God  (/.'  ^  Be  not  conformed  to  tliis  world ;  but  be  ye  trans* 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind  e.'  ^  Come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  tiling^' 

a  Chap.  viiL  14.  h  Psal.  ix.  17;  c  Matt.  xvi.  2i. 
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^  Have  1^  fellowship  with  the  unfruiifbl  works  of  darkness.-- ^> 
See  that  ye  walk  circttmspectly,  not  as  fools,  bat  as  wise  a*^ 
*  Abstain  from  all  appearanee  of  evil  6.'  A  Christia2n»  especially- 
if  he  be  a  good-natured  man,  is  in  greater  danger  from  com* 
plittices  of  a  doubtful  ill  tendency,  than  from  temptations  ta 
direct  immoralities.  The  latter  be  will  know  how  easily  to  re-, 
sist,  while  the  former  may  prove  a  snare  to  him  before  he  is 
aware.  Heaven  is  the  gbod  man's  object ;  and  m  order  to  im-^ 
bibe  a  spirit  suited  to  that  state,  he  will  find  the  discipline  of 
the  heart  a  necessary  and  painful  business ;  but  how  that  can  be 
carried  on  amidst  the  drudgery  of  avaricious  pursuits,  or  the  \e^ 
vity  of  vain  amusements,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  Let  us  tfaeii 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  qfChrtst ;  and  as  we  wish  to 
please  him  who  has  chosen  us  to  be  soldiers,  let  us  take  heed 
how  we  enkalgk  ourselves  wUh  the  affairs  of  this  life  c. 

2.  If  thorns,  before  we  are  aware,  get  in,  let  us  instantly  root 
them  out. 

The  best  of  men  are  exposed  to  temptation,  and  too  often 
foiled,  though  not  overcome  by  it.  The  Christian  like  an  eagle 
soars  to  heaven,  yet  his  flight  may  on  a  sudden  be  impeded  by 
the  grossness  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  he  passes ;  and 
though,  like  that  prince  of  birds,  he  has  an  eye  that  can  look  at 
the  sun,  yet  his  eye  may  for  a  moment  be  captivated  by  the  false 
glare  of  terrestrial  objects.  But  he  -will  quickly,  animated  by 
the  grace  of  God,  turn  away  his  eye  from  beholding  vanity, 
and  with  redoubled  vigour  renew  his  flight  to  heaven.  He  has 
a  taste  for  sublime  enjoyments,  and  that  taste,  though  it  may 
be  in  a  degree  vitiated,  cannot  be  wholly  lost. 

Consider  then,  O  men  of  God,  your  high  character  and  noble 
birth.  Walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  you  are  called* 
Demean  yourselves  in  a  manner  becoming  your  holy  profession 
and  glorious  prospects.  If  the  objects  of  sense,  before  you  are 
aware,  catch  your  attention,  and  captivate  your  passions,  disen-» 
tangle  yourselves  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  charm ;  hesi-* 
tste  not  a  moment ;  exert  all  the  power  of  Christian  resolution ; 
tear  up  by  the  roots  the  briers  and  thorns  of  worldly  cares,  and 
the  poisonous  weeds  of  fascinating  pleasures  ;  they  are  of  lux<* 
uriant  growth,  and  if  not  instantly  checked,  and  by  severe  dis*^ 

a.£ph.  V.  1  \y  15.  fr  1  111688.  V.  22.  c  2  Tim.  U.  3,  4i. 
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cipUne  destroyed,  they  will  overspxiead  the  heart,  choke  every 
pious  sentiment  and  virtuous  affection,  and  in  the  end  create 
you  infinite  trouble  and  anguish.  No  time  is  to-  be  lost*  Hie 
farther  you  adrance  in  a  course  of  life,  which,,  though  not  di*. 
xectly  crimina],  yet  tends  to  embarrass  your  roiild,  weaken  ^our 
graces,  *  and  indispose  you  to  the  duties  of  religion,  the  m(Hre 
difficult  will  be  your  retreat.  Oh  !  how  have  some  good  men, 
in  the  close  of  life,  lamented  in  the  bitterness  of  their  spirit 
the  advantage  which  the  world  has  gained  over  them;  and 
warned  those  about  them  to  beware  of  the  encroachments,  whidi 
this  insidious  enemy  imperceptibly  makes  upon  the  human 
heart ! 

3.  Receive  the  good  seed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  ground  is  cleared  of  noxious  Weeds, 
if  it  be  not  sown  with  the  proper  grain.  Neither  is  it  sufficient 
to  guard  against  the  corrupt  maxims,  customs,  and  manners  of 
the  world,  if  our  hearts  are  not  impregnated  with  divine  truth. 
What  that  is  we  have  already  shewn  you.  It  is  the  word  of 
the  kingdom^  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  exhort 
you  therefore  to  hear  the  word  diligently,  to  take  pains  to  un- 
derstand it,  to  yield  a  cordial  assent  to  it,  to  lay  it  up  in  your 
memories,  and  to  revolve  it  frequently  in  your  minds.  Let  tie 
word  of  Christ  dweU  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom  a.  Receive 
with  meekness  the  ingrafted  wordy  which  is  able  to  save  your 
sotds  b.  And  be  assured  it  will  buUd  you  upy  and  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified  c 

An  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  gospel  is  die  best 
mean  to  fortify  the  heart  against  the  assaults  of  the  world, 
lleason  and  observation  every  now  and  then  extort  from  our 
lips  a  cold  feeble  acknowledgment,  that  the  riches,  honours,  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  are  uncertain  and  unsatisfying;  yet,  alas, 
they  still  cling  about  our  hearts,  disturb  the  peace  of  our  minds, 
and  obstruct  our  progress  towards  heaven.  But  a  believing 
contemplation  on  divine  truth,  fixes  such  a  deep  conviction  in 
vour  bosoms  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  as  fails  not  to  interest 
our  warmest  passions,  and  so  to  Have  a  commanding  influence 
on  our  conduct.  In  those  happy  moments  the  world  appears 
very  little  indeed,  just  such  a  trifling  object  as  it  is  in  the  eye 

a  Col.  iii.  16.  b  James  i.  2k  c  Acts  xx.  oi* 
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of' him,  who  apprehends  himself  passing  out  of  time  kito  eter** 
nity. 

Go  then,  Christian,  to  the  cross  of  Chrbt,  fix  3rour  eye  on 
the  sufifering  Sa^ionr^  contemplate  his  character,  and  well  con- 
sider the  infinitely  benevolent  intent  of  what  he  endured :  and 
sure  I  am  you  will  cry  out  in  the  language  of  the  great  apos* 
tie,  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  %  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  nte,  aitd  I 
unto  the  world  cu  It  is  not  imaginable  how  the  thorns  and 
briers  ^  of  worldly  cares  and  pleasures,  should  g^  ground  in  a 
heart  where  the  word  of  the  kingdom  thus  takes  deep  root^^ 
spreads  on  every  side,  and  gains  new  strength  and  vigour  every 
day.  The  reasonings  of  mere  philosophy  wUl  have  little  efiect 
to  combat  the  stubborn  propensities  of  the  heart  to  the  world, 
and  to  elevate  the  sotd  to  God.  But  the  sublime  truths  of 
Christianity,  accompanied  with  a  divine  energy,  will  not  fail  to 
compass  these  great  objects. 

Let  me  then  beseech. you,  Chrbtians,  beseech  all  that  hear' 
me,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  divine  wisdom,  to  hang  attentively 
on  her  lips,  to  receive  her  doctrine,  and  accept  her  gracious  in- 
vitations. She  bids  us  to  an  entertainment  the  most  free,  ex-» 
pensive,  and  delicious ;  entertainment  that  will  not  fail  to  please 
our  taste,  cheer  our  spirits,  and  strengthen  our  hearts.  '  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that 
hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  cpme,  buy  wine 
and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do 
ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ?  hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and 
eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in 
fatness.  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  iinto  me :  hear,  and  your 
soul  shall  live,  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David  6.* 

4.  And  lastly.  Look  to  God  for  his  blessing. 

'  Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  water ;  but  it  is  God  that 
giveth  the  increase  c*  We  may  hear,  read,  meditate,  reflect, 
watch,  and  use  many  good  endeavours ;  but  if  no  regard  be 
had  to  a  superior  influence,  all  will  be  vain.  The  world  hath 
60  many  ways  of  insinuating  itself  into  our  affections,  the  great 

a  Gal.  vi.  i4C  b  Isa.  Iv.  1--^.  c  I  Cor.  iii.  6. 
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enqnjr'of  mankind  is  so  insidions  and  maletroleti^.  and  oiir 
hearts  are  so  vain  and  treacherous,  that  if  God  be  not  with  ns^ 
we  shall  be  qnickiy  foiled  and  overcome. 

Trust  not  then,  Cfaristiati,  your  own  sagacitjr,  resolotibti,  and 
strength.  Many  have  done  so^  and  been  made  asbamed* 
Prayer  is  your  refuge.  O !  pray  without  ceasing.  Implore 
ihe  gracious  influences  of.  the  Holy  Spirit ;  weep  and  make 
supplication,  as  did  Jacob,  to  the  angel  of  the  covenant;  re-: 
solve  with  him^  that  you  will  not  leave  him  except  be  bless  you* 
Su^h  importunity,  accompanied  as  it  sdways  is  with  eirciimspec-i 
tion  and  obedience,  will  succeed;  and  bow  glorious  the  sDceess! 
He  is  faithful  that  hath  promised.  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  aJ  *  ^JThe  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young 
men  shall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength :  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk  find  not 
faint  b*  ^  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord^ 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age:  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing:  to 
shew  that  the  Lord  is  upright :  he  is  my  rock,  and  th^re  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  him  c' 


DISCOURSE  V. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  SINCERE  HEARERS  CONS^JDERED. 

Matt.  xiir.  8.— Sttf  other  [seeds]  feU  into  good  ground^  and 
brought  forth  fruit ;  some  an  hundred-fold^  some  sixty  fM^ 
some  thirty-fold. 

JLt  is  one,  among  many  other  striking  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour's  mission,  that  the  treatment  his  gospel  meets  with 
in  the  world,  exactly  corresponds  with  his  own  predictions.  In 
the  parable  under  our  consideration  he  tells  his  apostles,  that  som6 
would  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  ii ;  that  others,  receiving  it 

a%  Cor.  xii.  9.  6  I^a.  xL  30»  3L  .  c  PsaL  xciL  13—14 
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with  great  a^^aiaace  t>f  zenl,  would,  after  a  whilei  upon  some 
offence  taken,  renounce  it ;  and  that  a  third  sort  of  per8ons,.hav«- 
iog  more  dispassionately  professed  the  Christian  name,  would 
in.  a  course  of  time,  through  a  too  intimate  connection  with  the 
world,  grow  indifferent  to  their  profession,  and  fail  of  attaining 
the  great  object  of  it— eternal  life* 

These  three  distinct  characters  we  have  considered  under  the 
Beveral  denominations  of  the  Inattentive — ^the  ENTHUszASTrc 
-—the  WoEJLDLY-MiKDED.  And  I  presume  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  disingenuoua  temper,  criminal  conduct,  and  final 
ipunishment  of  these  unhafqpy  persons,  hath  deeply  affected  ou^ 
•hearts.  But  a  scene  of  a  different  kind  now  opeps.to  pur  view* 
Although  the  ministers  of  this  goepel  are  a  mvour  qfdeiUh  unto 
deaih  to  multitudes  who  hear  it,  yet  they  are  to  many  others  a 
^saxMtr  of  life  unio  Ufo  a.  And  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
Ciod  will  not  forget  his  gracious  promise :  My  word  tiuU  goetk 
'  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  sAaU  not  return  unto  me  vQid,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  Ipkiue,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it  b. 

Many  there  are  then  who  hear  the  wcMrd  of  the  kingdom,  and 
are  thereby  made  wise  unto  salvation.  The  character  of  these 
happy  persons  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  shall  style  them,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  former,  the  Sinceke,  that  is,  ge« 
nuine  Christians.  The  text  says.  Other  Iseeds"]  fell  into  good 
^rotumdy  <md  brought  forOi  fruity  some  an  hundredfold^  some 
sixtyfoldf  aome  thirty  fold. 

Ground  within  an  enclosure,  and  properly  manured,  is  better 
fitted  to  receive  seed  than  that  on  the  way-side,  in  stony  places^ 
t>r  in  the  hedges.  Seed  sown  here  at  the  proper  season,  and 
by  a  skilful  hand,  will  be  likely  to  mingle  with  the  soil,  and^ 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  dew  and 
rain,  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  But  the  produce^ 
through  a  variety  of  circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  mention«> 
«d,  will,  on  some'Iands,  and  in  some  countries,  be  more  consir 
derable  than  others.    Such  is  the  figure  in  our  test* 

Our  Saviour's  exposition  of  this  port  of  the  parable,  you  have 
in  .the  23d  verse — ^  He  that  received  seed  into  the  good  ground, 
ia  he  that  heareth  the  word^  and  underatandeth  it,  which  also 
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'beareth  fruit,  and  bringeth  forth  some  an  hundreA-fold,  some 
^ixty,  some  thirty.'  Luke  expresses  it  somewhat  differently  Of 
— ^  Tliat  on  the  good  ground  are, they  which^  in  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forUi  fruit 
with  patience/ 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is, 

1*  Tlmt  these  hearers  have  honest  and  good  hearts*  .  The 
ground  must  be  properly  manured  and  prepared,  before  the  seed 
can  so  mingle  with  it  as  to  produce  fruit.  In  like  manner,  the 
"powers  of  the  soul  must  be  renewed  by  divine  grace,  before  the 
instructions  of  God's  word  can  so  incorporate  with  them  as  to 
•become  fruitful.  The  heart  which  was  prone  to  deceive^  flat« 
ter,  and  impose  upon  itself,  must  be  made  sincere  and  honest 
And  the  heart  which  was  hard,  conceited,  and  self-willed,  must 
become  soft^  humble,  and  teachable.  Now,  the  metaphor  thus 
explained,  gives  us  a  two-fold  view  of  the  word  of  God,  as  the 
mean  or  Instrument  of  men's  conversion,  and  as  the  seed  im- 
planted  in  their  hearts  from  whence  the  fruits  of  obedience  pro- 
ceed. And  this  account  of  the  matter  very  well  agrees  with 
what  we  meet  with  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  as  particular- 
ly in  the  Epistle  of  James  6,  where  God  is  said  ^  of  his  owb 
will  to  beget  us  with  the  word  of  truth ;'  and  in  a  few  verses 
afterwards,  we  are  represented  as  ^  receiving  with  meekness  the 
ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls.'  And  it  agrees 
too  with  the  fact ;  for  it  frequently  so  happens,  that  men  who 
come  to  the  house  of  God  unprepared,  and  with  hearts  neither 
honest  nor  good,  are  yet,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  accom- 
panied with  a  divine  energy,  convinced  and  converted.  Their 
understanding  is  illuminated,  and  a  new  bent  is  given  to  their 
will. — So, 

2.  They  hear  the  word  after  a  different  manner,  and  to  a 
very  different  purpose  from  what  others  do,  and  from  what  they 
themselves  formerly  did.  They  hear  it  with  attention,  can- 
dour, meekness,  and  simplicity  ;•*— and  then,  to  go  on  with  our 
Saviour's  account  of  these  hearers,  they-—  • 

3.  Understand  the  word. 

This  is  not  expressly  said,  as  I  remember,  of  either  of  the 
former  characters.     They  indeed  who  are  destitute  of  the  grace 

a  Chftp.  yiii.  15.  b  Ckap.  1.  18. 
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of  God,  may  <fa«ire  a-speeulative  acquaintance  with  the  gospel ; 
but  mingiiDg.  their  ovn  vain  conceits  with  it,  and  not  being  seuH^ 
aible  of  its  importance,  nor  imbibing  its  true  spirit^  the^  are  to 
ali  valuaUe  purposes  ignorant  of  it.  This  licrweveris  uot  the 
case  with  real  Christians.  They  have  a  right  understanding  of 
tbe^  gospel.  It  is  in  their  idea  the  most  simple,  iind  at  the  same 
time  the 'most  interesting  thing  in  the  world;  easy  to  be  appre^ 
.  hended,  and  yet  full  of  infinite  majesty  and  glory.  Their  know- 
ledge b,  in  short,  experimental  and  practicaL 

4.  They  he^  the  word.  The  seed  once  lodged  in  the  heart 
remains  there.  It  is  not  caiigbt  away  by  the  wicked  one,  it  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  scorching  beams  of  persecution,  nor  is  it 
ckoked  by  the  thorns  of  worldly  caces  and  pleasures.  It  is  laid 
mp  in  the  understanding,  memory,  and  a£Eections,  and  guarded 
with  attention  and  care,  as  the  most  invaluable  treasure.  And 
indeed  how  is  it  imaginable  that  the  man  who  has  received  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  has  ventured  his  everlasting  all  on  it, 
and  has  no  other  grouud  of  hc^e  whatever,  should  be  willing  to 
part  with  this  good  word  of  the  grace  of  God  !  Sooner  would 
he  renounce  his  dearest  temporal  enjoyments,  yea,  even  life 
itself.  Nor  does  our  Saviour  by  keeping  the  we^d^  mean  only, 
an  attachment  to  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  and  which 
may  therefore  with  emphasis  be  called  the  word;  he  intends  abo 
a  due  regard  to  all  the  instructions-  and  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
the  whole  revealed  will  of  God»  O  that  wy  wayn^  says 
David  a,  were  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes !  And  our  Lord 
frequently  exhorts  Ids  disciples  to  express  their  love  to  him, 
by  keeping  his  commandmentSy  and  observing  his  sayings  &-^- 
Again, 

.  5.  They  bring  forth  fruit.  The  seed  springs  up,  looks  green, 
and  promises  a  fair  harvest.  They  profess  the  Christian  name^' 
and  live  answerable  to  it.  Their  external  conduct  is  sober;  use- 
ful, and  honourable;  and  their' temper  is  pious,  benevolent, 
and  holy.  The  fruit  they  bear  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  seed  whence  it  springs.  Their  obedience  is  regulated  by 
the  word  of  God,  as  its  rule ;  and  flows  from  divine  principles^ 
such  as  faith,  hope,  and  love,  implanted  in  their  hearts.  But  of 
these  things  we  shall  treat  more  largely  hereafter. 

a  Psal.  cxix.  5«  b  John  xiv.  15,  25. 
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6.  Thej  bring  fbcth  fruit  with  patience^  It  ii  k  eonsulcrable 
time  before  the  seed  disseminates,  rises  iata  tbe  stslk  and  the 
ear,  and  xipens  into  fruit.  It  usually  meets  witb  maoy-ohelcks 
in. its  progress^  through  inclement  weather  and  other  un&Toar* 
dile  circumstances.  So  that  the  huAandman^  as  the  apostle 
James  says  a,  waUeth  for  the  precUmsfruU  of  the  earA^  and 
haih  long  patience  far  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain*  And  thus  is  aptly  signified  the  gradual  progress  of  re« 
ligion  in  the  heart,  the  opposition  it  meets  with  from  Tarioos 
^piarters^  and  the  resolution,  self-denial,  and  perseverance  neces* 
aary  to  the  Christian  character.^— In  one  wordj 

7.  And  kutljff  They  bring  forth  fruit  in  different  degrees^ 
some  thirty f  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  faU.  They  are 
none  of  them  unfruitful,  but  the  produce  is  more  or  less,  agre&* 
able  to  the  kind  of  soil,  the  means  of  cultivation,  and  tbe  dif* 
ference  of  the  seasons. 

.  Tbe  amount  of  tbe  whole  is  this.  Those  hearers  who  are 
sincere,  will  derive  real  profit  from  the  word,  and  give  clear 
proof  they  do  so,  by  bringing  forth  fruit,  in  various  degrees,  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  their  own  everlasting  advantage.  And 
now  ia  order  to  the  fully  discussing  this  argument,  we  shall, 

I.  Shew  the  necessity  of  men's  hearts  being  made  honest  and 
good,  in  order  to  th^r  profiting  by  the  word  they  hear: 
.    II.  Describe  the  kind  of  fruit  which  persons  of  this  charac^ 
ter  bear,  and  which  furnishes  incontestable  proof  that  they  are 
bendited  by  the  word : 

.  III.  Consider  the  variety  there  is  in  regard  of  degrees  of 
fiuitfulness,  and  the  reasons  of  it :  and, 

IV.  Represent  the  blessedness  of  such  persons,  which, 
though  not  directly  expressed,  is  yet  implied  in  the  general 
purport,  of  the  parable. 

'  L  As  to  the  necessity  of  tbe  heart's  being  made  honest  and 
giood,  tQ  order  to  men's  duly  receiving  the  word  and  keeping  it, 
this  will  clearly  appear  on  a  little  reflection. 

I>su}^ose  it  will  scarce  be  dented,. that  the  will  and  affections 
bave  a  considerable  influence  on  tbe  operations  of  the  under-* 
standing  and  judgment.  To  a  mind,  therefore,  under  tbe  ty« 
ranny  of  pride  and  pleasure,  positions  that  are  hostile  to  these 

a  Chap.  Y.  7. 
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passed  will  iisii  eataly  gam  admission.'  Thisit  fifs\  ^ppearlqaqe 
Irili^Eeet^  prfijifdice*  And  if  that  prejudiiQ^ d^q^snot  instantly 
)>rec}ude  all  consideration,  it  vflty«t'tbriK«riD6Uperablie  obstruct 
tioDs  ill  ihe  waj  oi  LnopliKtial  ia^iry.  If  it  does  not  aJbBoIutely 
pot  'CMit  the  eyp  o£  veasi^y  it  will  yet  niae  such  dost  before  it 
iM^  If  ill  e&Gtaal|[y  pneFent.  tta  peiceixridgtbe  abject.  Whatjcoeii 
'ijo  tiot  £sre  to  believe»  they  wItt  take  paifis  to  persuade  them* 
polvea  18  not  truitf.  They  will  eBiploy  all  their  ingenuity  to 
find  oat  iobjeetions ;  and  having  cast  them  with  great  eager^ 
faess  into  the  opposite  iftcale  to  pontiire  iinexajQlned  enridencei 
kdll  at  length  ptonoiince  conQdetitly  againat  the  truth/  and  in 
favour  of  error,  ^ch  is  the  manner  .of  the  world,  and  thus  d<> 
tinien  impose  upon  themselyes  in  a  thousand  questions,  civil  and 
feligious,  which  thiwart  their  iaidinations. 

Now  the  gospel  (if  the  account  we  have  given  of  it  be  true) 
is  most  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  most 
disgusting  to  that  inordbiatje  passion  for  worldly  pleasure  which 
prevails  there.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that 
inen  of  this  character  should  be  violently  precipitated  by  their 
prejuijUces  into  false. and  dangerous  reasonings  ?  To  these  causes 
we  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  impate  a  great  deal^  if  not 
the  whole  of  that  opposition  the  gospel  meeits  with  in  the  world* 
Hence  the  cross  of  Christ  became  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
blodc,  and  to  tlie  Greeks  foolishness.  And  hence  multitudes 
in  our  time,  upon  the  first  hearing  the  gospel,  are  oSended,  and 
wit^  the  men  of  Capernaum,  say.  These  are  hard  ^ayings^  who 
COM  hear  them  ? 

If  then  the  word  of  the  kingdom  be  received  and  kept  in  the 
manner  it  ought,  the  heart  must  be  first  made  hdnest  and  good. 
When  once  a  new  bias  is  given  to  the  will  and  afiections,^and 
a  man  from  a  proud  becomes  a  humble  man,  {torn  a  lover  of  this 
world  a  lover  of  Ood,  his  prejudices  agiiinst'lhe  gospel  will  ill-* 
atantly  subside.  The  thick  vapours  exhaled  from  a  sensual 
^eart,  whicli  had  obscured  his  understanding,  will  disperse,  and 
the  light  of  divine  truth  shine  in  upon  him  with  commacdin{|- 
evid^nce.  He  will  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  The 
method  of  salvation  by  a  crucified  Jesus,  will  become  highly 
pleasing  to  him ;  and  all  the  little  objections  which  originated 
not  in  so^nd  reason,  but  in  disaffeptiQp  ^Qd  perverseness,  wjill 
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vanisk.  And  so  tliat  dmne  saying  of  oar  Skviottr*s  will  be 
fotmd  to  be  true,  Ifamf  man  will  do  the  uriU^God,  he  ^haU 
know  of  tiie  doctrine  whether  it  be  qf  God. 

How  importuit  then  is  regeneration  !  How  eameatly  should 
we  pray  to  God  to  renew  our  will  \  And  what  pains  shaokl  we 
take  with-  oussel  Yes,  to  subdue  our  stubbom  prejudices  and'  pas'* 
sions !  Thus^  laying  apart  aU  ^filthiness  and  gyperflmtg  of 
naughtinesff  and  receiving  with  meekneee  the  ingrafted  word, 
^e  shall  find  it  iable  to  save  ow.eoub  a.  The  seed  thus  sown 
in  the  understanding,  thus  insinuating  itsel£  into  the  heart,  and 
thus  mingling  with  the  affections,  will  not  fiul  to  spring  up,  and 
ID'  due  time  bring  forth  fruits — ^This  leads  us^ 

II.  To  describe  the  kind'  of  fruit  which,  such  persons  will 
bear.  It  is  good  fruit — ^&uit  of  the  same  nature  with  the  seed 
whence  jt  grows,  and  the  soil  with  which  it  is  incorporated :  of 
the  s^me  nature  with  the  gospel  itself  which  is  feoeived  infaith^ 
and  with  those  holy  principles  whrch  are  infused  by  the  blessed 
Spirit. 

Here  let  us  dwell  a  little  more  pflrticularly  on  the  natd^-and 
tendency  of  the  gospel.  ^  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
worid  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  them  bJ  No 
less  a  person  than  his  own  Son  he  devotes  to  death  for  their 
sakes.  Tfiis  great  sacrifice  he  exhibits  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
creation,  as^  the  most  striking  spectacle  of  his  just  resentment 
against  isin,  and>  the  most  sure  pledge  of  bis  tender  eompasslon 
to  the  guilty.  The  merit  of  this-  divine  Saviour  he  accepts. 
The  plea  he  admits  in  bar  of  the  sentence  that  hung  over  the 
head  of  the  devoted  criminal.  Deliver  him,  says  he,  from  going 
down  to  the  pit,  for  Ihavefnmd  a  ransom*  He  absolves  him, 
he  justifies  him,  he  makes  him  everlastingly  happy.  Who  shalt 
lag  ang  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  thatjud- 
tifieth*  Who  is  he  tiiai  condemneth  9  It  is  Christ  that  died  c. 
So  gracereigns  trough  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  d.  O  how  inflexible  tho  justice,  bow  vener- 
able the  holiness,  and  how  boundless  the  goodness  of  God  1 

And  if  this  be  the  gospel,  who  can  hesitate  a  moment  upon 
the  question  respecting  its  natural  and  proper  tendency?  Wbo 
will  dare  assert,  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness? 

«  James  i.  21.        b  2  Cor.  y.  IV.-       c  Rom.  vHK  33,  34»        d  Rom»  v.  2U 
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ibat  k  does  not  teach  and  enforce  the  pBrest  and  most  isublime 
morality  ?  What  man  who  believes  it  can  admit  a  doubt,  with 
the  divine  character  tbas  held  up  to  his  view,  whether  he  ought 
supremely  to  revere,  love,  and  obey  the  blessed  God?  Flow  can 
piety  languish  and  die,  amidst  this  scene  of  wonders  ?  How  can 
the  heart,  occupied  with  these  sentiments,  remain  unsusceptible 
to  the  feelings  of  justice,  truth,  humanity,  and  benevolence  ? 
How^can  a  man  believe  himself  to  be  that  guilty  depraved  help* 
less  wretch  which  this  gospel  supposes  him  to  be,  and  not  be 
humble?  How  can  he  behold  the  Creator  of  the  world  expiring 
Iq  agonies  on  the  cross,  and  follow  him  thence  a  pale  breathless 
cdrpse  to  the  tomb,  and  not  feel  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  transitory  state  ?  How  can  he,  in  a 
word,  see  him  rising  from  the  dead,  triumphing  over  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  ascending  amid  the  shouts  of  angels  up  into 
heaven ;  how  can  he,  I  say,  be  a  spectator  of  all  these  scenes,^  and 
remain  indifferent  to  his  ever^sting  interests?  We  appeal  then 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whether  the  scheme  of  salva-* 
tion,  thus  exquisitely  constructed,  is  not  adapted  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  piety  and  holiness  ?  It  is  as  evident  as  that  the  ^un 
was  created  to  give  light  and  heat  to  our  world ;  and  the  earth 
made  fruitful,  to  afford  food  and  nourishment  to  those  who  in- 
habit it. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  more  fully  home  to  the  point  before 
us,  What  kind  of  a  man  is  the  real  Christian  ?  Let  us  contem- 
plate his  character,  and  consider  what  is  the  general  course  of 
his  life.  Instructed  in  this  divine  doctrine,  and  having  his  heart 
made  honesi  and  good,  he  will  be  a  man  of  piety,  integrity,  and 
purity.  The  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  will  teach 
him  to  deny  vngodliness^  and  worldly  lusts^  cmd  to  live  soberly^ 
righteously^  and  godly  in  this  present  world  a. 

As  to  piety ;  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  blessed  God^ 
will  have  a  commanding  influence  upon  his  temper  and  practice. 
With  that  great  Being  in  his  eye,  he  will  aim  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  religious  worship,  public  and  private,  with  sincerity, 
attention,  and  devotion.  Remembering  the  allegiance  he  owes 
to  his  sovereign,  he  will  tremble  at  the  idea  of  offending  him ; 
and  calling  to  mind  the  various  expressions  of  his  bounty,  he 

a  •nt  ii.  n,  12. 
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will  feel  holy  joy  in  every  effort  to  please  him.  l^l^g  «b  1^ 
(mrdoning  mercy  through  Christ,  he  will  ingenuously  repent  a£ 
his  sins,  and  cordially  return  to  his  duty.  When  contemplit* 
}bg  his  excellencies^  he  will  le^re  him ;  when  enjoying  the  to-^ 
lens  of  his  favour,  he  will  delight  in  him;  when  chastened  by^ 
his  afflicting  hand,  he  will  submit  to  him;  when  assaulted  by 
itemptation,  he  will  confide  in  him;  and  when  employed  by  him 
in  any  difficult  and  aniuous  set^vice,-  he  will  rely  on  fai»  gradous^ 
assistances 

As  to  social  duties  ;^^  Kis  eondiict  wiU.be  governed  by  the  rul» 
fiis  divine  Master  has  laid  down,  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would 
have  them  .do  to  him.  He  will  be  just  in  his  dealings,  faithful 
io  his  engagements,  and  sincere  in  his  friendships^  He  will- 
aim:  to  live  on  terms  oPpeace  with  all,  be  cautious  of  giving  of- 
fence to  any,  and  gladly  interpose  his  best  offices,  wlimi  requir** 
ed,  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  contention  whenever  they  are 
kindled.  He  will  feel  with  the  afflicted,  and  rejoice  to  have  if 
ill  his  power  to  smooth  the  brow  of  adversity,  and  to  pour  conso*. 
lation  into  the  bosom  of  the  sorrowful.  To  a  mean  and  base 
kction,  he  will  be  nobly  superior,  and  in  acts  of  generosity  and 
kindness  his  heart  will  exult.  A  stranger  to  sullen  reserve  and 
corroding  selfishness,  his  soul  will  mingle  with  kindred  soulsy^ 
and  participate  largely  with  others!  in  their  pleasures.  In  a 
word,  by  his  inflnence  and  example  he  will  endeavour  to.pro- 
tnote  the  civil,  but  more  especially  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
interests  of  mankind. — And  then. 

As  to  personal  duties;  he  will  usetlie  comforts  (^life,  which^ 
he  enjo3rs.  as  the  fruits  of  divine  benevolence,  with  temperance- 
and  moderation.     The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  world  will 
not  be  his  objectr  on  the  contrary,  he  will  hold  them  in  sove- 
reign contempt,  when  they  dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  intel-- 
iectual  and  divine  joySk     Of  many  gratificaHons  he  will  deny 
himself,  not  only  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  good 
to  others,  but  may  promote  his  own  best  interests,  by  bringing 
§ense  into  subjection  tD>  reason,  and  the  world  into  obedience  to 
God.     His  pride  he  will  endeavour  to  mortify,  by  severely 
studying  and  censuring  his  own  temper  and  actions,  and  by 
candidly  judging  and  excusing  those  of  others.     He  will  think 
soberly  of  himself,  as  he  ought  to  think.     His  angry  passions 
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hk  ifiR  restrain  and  softeoy  and  a  spirit  of  meekness^  gentten08% 
4akd  forbearance  he  will  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power*  la 
^ne,  the  salyation  of  his  soul  will  be  his  grand  object,  and  th^ 
!C9xe  of  that  will  bitve  the  i^eferenoe  to  ^every  .other  ctmcem 
whatever. 

Such  are  the  fnfita  whidi  fhey  bring  forth,  who  hear  the 
^ord  in  the  manner  our  Saviour  describes,  and  who  keiep  it  in 
good  and  honest  hearts.  7%^y  mmik  worthy  ^  the  vocaiion 
wherewith  tkey  are  ceUkd  a  i  and  their  c(mvers(ttion.i$  as  itbe^ 
aameth  the  ffospd  of  Christ  b.  The  fruit  cf  the  Spirit  is  iave^ 
Jcfff  peaoBf  kng-si^jfferingy  g&Menesa^  ffoodntss^Jbithf  meeknea^ 
temperance  t  against  such  there  is  no  law  c.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  the  primitive  Christians,  and,  I  truati  .there  are  some 
,auch  to  be  m^fc  widi  an  our  times. 

But  it  is  not  meant  by  this  description  of  the  Christian  to 
mise  him  above  the  rank  of  humanity,  or  to  give  a  colouring  io 
fthe  picture  which  it  will  not  bear.  He  is  still  a  man,  not  an 
angel.  To  fix  ibe  standard  of  real  religion  at  a  jnark  to  which ' 
none  can  arrive,  is  to  do  an  injury  to  reli^on  itself,  as  well  a« 
to  discourage  the  hearts  of  its  best  friends.  Absolute  perfection 
as  unattainable  in  the  present  life.  The  best  of  mien  have  failed 
in  one  or  other,  if  not  each,  of  those  graces  wUch  have  been 
clescribed.  Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  yet  his 
faith  was  more  than  once  shaken  by  the  violent  assaults  of  vox* 
belief.  Jacob  had  an  honest  heart,  yet  there  was  a  time  when 
he  dissembled.  Job  was  a  pattern  of  patience,  yet  in  a  pa- 
iroxysm  of  grief  he  uttered  words  that  bordered  on  rebellion. 
Moses  was  the  meekest  man  on  the  earth,  yet  passion  oiice  got 
the  mastery  of  him.  And  those  mi^y  champions  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  the  apostles  Peter  and  P4ul,  were  nbt  without 
their  failings,  which  the  Scriptures  have  faithfully  recorded* 
In  many  things  we  aU  offeAd  d.  Nor  is  there  a  Christian  liv^ 
ing,  however  exeopplary,  but  is  disposed  with  idl  humility  €2>  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  every  day  fiiils  in  his  duty,  and  that  his  best 
services  are  disgraoed  with  foUy  and  sin. 

But  though  perfection  in  the  strict  ^ense  of  the  term  is  not 
to  be  admitted,  yet  the  fruit  which  every  real  Christian  bears 
ifi  good  fruit.     It  is  so  denominated  by  Christ ;  and  such  it 
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truly  is,  as  it  springs  from  right  principles,  and  is  conformable 
in  general  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God.  And 
however  the  holiness  of  the  best  of  men  must  appear  infinitely 
defective  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
merit  in  it ;  yet  there  is  a  real  obvious  difference  between  the 
character  of  a  man  of  this  world,  and  that  of  a  genuine  disciple 
of  Christ ;  one  who  is  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  one 
who  is  under  the  power  of  unbelief  and  sin. 

From  this  view  of  the  kind  of  fruit  which  Christians  bring 
forth,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  great  variety  there  is  among 
them  in  regard  of  degrees  of  fruitfulness,  and  the  reasons  of  it. 
But  this  we  must  refer  to  another  opportunity,  and  add  only  a 
few  remarks  at  present  on  what  has  been  said. 

1.  How  gracious  is  that  influence  which  the  blessed  God 
exerts  to  make  the  heart  honest  and  good,  and  so  dispose  it  to 
receive  the  word  and  profit  by  it. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature  is  universal,  and  much 
greater  than  superficial  reasoners,  and  those  who  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  themselves,  care  to  admit.  The  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.  Men  are  set 
upon  criminal  indulgences,  and  are  averse  to  the  holy  exercises 
and  sublime  pleasures  of  religion.  Now,  how  is  a  new  turn  to  be 
given  to  the  mind  ?  Hpw  are  men  to  be  persuaded  cordially  to 
love  that  which  they  so  muph  dislike  ?  The  reasonings  of  phi- 
losophy, however  good,  will  go  but  a  little  way  in  this  business. 
Yea,  the  nobler  reasonings  of  th^  gospel  toa  often  prove  inef- 
fectual; How  gracious  then  that  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  a  revolution  is  brought  about  in  the  mind !  It  was  by 
virtue  of  this  influence  that  Cornelius  became  a  devout  man, 
and  was  disposed  to  send  for  Peter  to  preach  the  gospel  to  him 
and  his  family  a.  It  was  the  Lord  that  opened  the  heart  of 
Lydia  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were  spoken  to  her  by 
Paul  b.  And  it.  is  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  that  quickens  all 
those  who  were  once  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  but  are  now 
alive  to  God  and  religion  c  To  that  grace,  then,  by  which 
we  are  regenerated  and  saved,  let  us  cheerfully  render  our  no- 
blest tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

S.  From  the  nature  and  tetidency  of  the  gospel,  which  has  been 

a  Acts  X.  6  Acts  xvi.  i4f.  c  Eph.  U.  \» 
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just  d^neaiedy  we  derive  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  it^ 
troth. 

The  direct  positive  evidence  of  prophecy  and  miracles  must 
have  its  weight  with  every  considerate  person.  But  when  this 
of  the  -spirit  and  intent  of  the  gospel  is  addied,  it  cannot  fail  of 
beaang  down  f^  opposition  befoce  it.  We  appeal  to  the  com^ 
2n«n,  $ense  of  mankind,  upon  the  question  respecting  the  holy 
tendency  of  this  divine  institution.  Let  men  admit  or  rejec|; 
the  gospel  itself,  let  them  ei^er  into  the  spirit  of  it,  or  harbour 
prejudices  agmnst  it,  still  they  cannot  deny  that  we  have  here 
the  purest  system  of  morality,  and  that  it  is  enforced  by  motives 
admirably  adj^^ted  to  touch  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  hearer's 
"heart. 

Now,  whence  could  this  doctrine,  so  infinitely  beneficial  to 
mankind,  come,  if  not  from  God  ?  Is  it  imaginable  that  Satan 
would  or  could  change  his  nature  and  views,  and  adopt  a  plan  to 
emancipate  men  from  his  cruel  dominion,  bring  them  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  God,  and  secure  to  them  greater  felicity  than 
that  af  whi(^  he  had  in  the  beginning  deprived  them  ?  Is  it 
imaginable  that  any  of  his  emissaries  should  hav«  ingenuity 
-enough  to  devise  a  scheme  so  noble,  generous,  and  god-like  as 
this  ?  Or  if  they  had,  that  they  would  with  mighty  zeal  forward 
41  design  so  repugnant  to  their  own  character  and  views  ?  In 
«hort,  would  any  man  living,  .at  the  hazard  of  his  temporal,  not 
to  say  his  eternal  interests,  take  pains  to  palm  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  a  known  falsehood,  in  order  to  persuade  them  ^o  be 
the  very  opposite  to  himself,  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Whoever 
answers  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  must  hav<e  a  stronger 
faith  than  that  required  to  make  a  man  a  Christian, 
^  But  if  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  the  gospel  to  be  a  cuuf- 
ningly-devised  fable,  it  were  yet  worth  our  while,  for  the  sake  of 
the  present  i^vantages  which  result  from  the  belief  of  it,  to 
embrace  it. 

3.  Of  what  importance  is  it  that  we  converse  intimately  with 
the  gospel,  in  order  to  our  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness  ! 

Admitting  the  gospel  to.  be  true,  the  holding  back  its  peculiar 
glories  from  our  view,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  too 
mysterious  to  be  apprehended,  or  too  bright  to  be  beheld  by  thp 
feeble  ^ye  qf  human  reason,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  greatly  in* 
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juridus  to  the  cause  of  real  piety  and  genuine  niorallly*  If 
there  h^  a  display  of  consummate  wisdom,  transcendent  giolod* 
hQMf  fliid  iiumenae  power,  iii  thie  cohtrivance  imd  ei&efcutioii  of 
the  plati  of  redemption^  it  was  ho  doubt  broi]ght.forward.io  oirf 
view  ill  the  Sctiptutesy  thslt  it  might  be  considetedbjr.  ii9.  .  Aiid 
the  c<|niefri[Aation  of  it,  if  jiq  dtfaer  end  was  to  he  ien^weredi 
oiust  afford  divine  entertainment  tp  a.inihd  rightly  disposed^ 
Are  the  perfbotions  of  Deity  mote  strikingly  delineated  iii  the 
Voliime  df  the  ^odpel  than  >&  th^  of  nature  and  provid^ce^  and 
may  we  not  r^a^puably  eicpept  a  piO|ie  sublime  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter?  But  the  piain  thing  i^^ 
that  there  are  stronger  incentives  to  be  met  with  here  to  love 
and  obedience  than  any  where  else.  And  since  the  argumeotfc 
to  he  dtaHii  frdm  hatural  religion  will  go  but  a  little  wdy  to 
dispose  dhd  abim^te  iii  W  oui  duty,  ought  we  not  to  hav^  rer 
course  to  those  which  are  bf  such  higher  and  hobler  considera!) 
Hon?  ..  ,  . 

if  then  #e  irould  have  our  hearth  elevated  to  God  by  adfevo^ 
tion  the  most  sublimie  and  ecstatic — if  we  woiild  have  our  bosomii 
warmed  With  i^ectiods  the  most  apimating  and  geberd^s— ^if  w& 
would  hsLire  our  won^^er^  reA'etence,  confidence,  gratitude,  and 
delight  kindid  into  0  ftanie — if  we  would,,  in  a  wbrd^  be  imita*; 
tors  of  God,  as  di^ar  children  ;  let  Us  ivfth  open/ace  behold  m 
the  mirror  of  the  gospelj  ike  ffhry  i^iAe  Lord;  so  shall  we  he 
changed  into  the  same  imagejfropi  glory  tq'gloryiy  even  asbgthfi 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  a.  Let  us  dwbll  in  pul  meditations  on  this 
diviiie  doctrine^  and  cordially  enibrace  thdse  exceeding  great  aiid 
precious  promises  which  are  here  ibade  us ;  so  shall  ^e  be  parr 
takers  of  the  divine  nature  &  The  soft  and  tender  emotions  of 
itigeiiubus  sorrow  for  sin^  are  both  pleasant  and  salutary.  If 
^en  we  would  keep  alive  in  our  breasts  a  ftenit'ential  sense  pS 
sin,  and  a  prevailing  aversion  to  it ;  and  if  we  ilrould  enjoy  the 
heartfelt  comfort  arising  from  the  hope  of  forgiveness^  let  U3 
often  ascend  Mount  Calvary,  and  survey  the  bleeding  cross  of 
th6  Son  of  God.  Contemplating  by  faith  on  his  siifibrings,  oaf 
eyes  Will  stteam  wilh  sorrow  and  sparkle  with  joy ;  we  shall  at 
once  tremble  and  rejoice.  Would  we,  again,  excel  in  the  social 
virtues  of  justice^  truth,  compassion,  benevolence,  and  friend? 

«  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  b  2  Fet  i.  ^ 
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ship;  let  ns  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  listen  to  his  instructionsi. 
bind  his  gospel  to  our  hearts,  and  make  it  the  man  of  our  coun<» 
s^L  Would  we,  in  fine,  be  humble,  meek,  patient,  arid  tempe- 
rate, be  crucified  to  the  worlds  and  have  the  appetites  of  sense 
aubjected  to  the  dictates  of  reasoii ;  let  us  make  this  divine 
toclence  our  chief  study^  and  glory  in  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ 
iind  him  crucified.  The  life  I  live  m  thejlesh,  says  the  apostle  a, 
/  Htfe  by  ffiefeifh  cfthe  Son  qf  God*  And  if  Christians  should 
thus  live,  ministers  should  no  doubt  thus  preach  as  well  as  live* 
Would  they  eontert.  sinners  to  God,  spread  the  savour  of  ge* 
liuine  piety,  and  promote  the  interests  of  substantial  morality ; 
the  gospel  must  be  Iheir  dliily  study,  their  continual  theme  of 
discourse* 

'  4.  And  lastly.  How  vain  a  thing  ii  mere  speculation  in  r&* 
ligion  I 

-  The  g^eat  6nd  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  to  make  men  holy 
imd  good;  nor  has  God  afforded  us  any  discovery  of  his  v^iU^ 
but  is  adapted  some  way  or  other  to  this  end.  We  are  to  judge 
therefote  of  the  importance  of  a  doctrine  by  its  practical  ten* 
dency.  To  this  standard  every  truth  is  to  be  brought,  and  by 
it  bur  zeal  is  to  be  regulated.  If  this  idea  were  duly  attended 
to,  we  should  escape  the  extremes  of  bigotry  and  neutrality ; 
we  should  neither  be  indifferent  to  the  faith,  nor  value  ourselves 
on  our  profound  speculations. 

Ah  !  my  brethren^  to  what  pur^oste  is  it  that  we  are  skilled 
in  eontroveby,  «an  decide  on  nice  questions,  and  draw  the  line 
tb  a  hair  between  points  oh  which  the  best  of  men  have  differed^ 
if  we  lire  without  that  unction  from  the  Holy  One  which  di& 
fase6  a  divine  savour  through  the  soul,  and  adds  a  grateful  per* 
fume  to  our  words  and  actions?  TTiough  I  have  all  knowkdge^ 
if  I  have  not  charity^  I  am  nothing  b.  Let  us  therefore  be  pert 
suaded,  having  received  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  anxious 
above  all  things  to  maintain  a  character  and  conduct  agreeable 
to  our  holy  profession.  Herein  is  my  Father  ghrijied^  says  our 
divine  Saviour,  ihat  ye  bear  much  fruity  so  shall  ye  be  my  discim 
pies  c» 

q,  GiiL  ii.  20.  h  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  c  John  xt.  8, 
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PART  IL 

It  is  the  character  of  the  real  Christian  we  are  now  consider* 
ingy  as  drawn  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. — Some 
seeds  fell  into  good  ground^  and  brought  forth  Jruitf  some  an 
hundred-fold,  some  sixty  foldy  some  Udrty-ftM  a.  Now  by  ihit 
good  ground,  our  Lord  tells  us,  he  means  those  who  in  an  honeH 
and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  heep  ii,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  with  patience  b.  Having  briefly  explained  these-  words, 
we  have  proposed  to  shew  the  necessity  of.  men's  hearts  being 
made  honest  and  good,  in  order  to  their  profiting  by  the  word 
they  hear^-to  describe  the  kind  of  fruit  which  persons  of  this 
character  bear — to  consider  the  variety  there  is  in  regard  of  de- 
grees of  fruitfulness,  and  the  reasons  of  it— and  to  represent  the 
blessedness  of  such  persons,  which,  though  not  expressed,  is  yet 
implied  in  the  general  purport  of  the  parable.  We  have  dis- 
coursed on  the  two  first  heads,  and  proceed  now, 

III.  To  consider  the  great  variety  there  is  among  Christians 
in  regard  pf  degrees  of  fruitfulness,  and  the  reasoias  of  it. 

Seed  i^wn  on  good  ground  brings  forth  fruit — some  an  huxv 
dred,  some  sixty,  and  some  thirty-fold.  Very  astonishing  mr 
stances  of  fertility  we  meet  with ,  in  natural  history  c.  But 
though  5uch  instances  occur  not  in  the  ordinary  course  iof  things^ 
it  is  yet  certain  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countrie3,  the  produce 
of  the  earth  i,  various.  And  this  variety  is  commonly  imputed 
to  difierence  of  soil,  or  difference  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  or 
difference  of  climates  and  seasons.  In  like  manner  it  is  a  iaxX^ 
that  the  fruits  which  Christians  bring  forth,  though  in  the  gor 
neral  of  the  same  good  quality,  are  very  different,  in  quantity : 
some  abound  more  in  good  works  than  others.  And  if  the  rea« 
sons  of  this  are  inquired  into,  we  shall  find  Uiem  somewhat  sif 

0  Matt.  xiil.  8.  b  Luke  viiji.  15. 

c  Of  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  com  in  Africa,  Pliny  gives  the  foUeW'* 
Sng  account.^—"  Tritico  nihil  e^t  fertilius:  hoc  ei  natuva,  tribuit,  quoniam  eo 
maxime  alat  hominem :  utpole  cum  e  modio^  si  sit  aptum  solum,  quale  in  By»u»a 
Africae  campo,  centeni  quinquageni  modii  leddantur.  Misit  ex  eo  loco  DivQ 
yiugusto  procurator  ejus  ex  uno  grano  (yix  credibile  dictu)  quadringenta  paacis 
piinus  germina,  extaatque  de  ea  re  epistoUe.  Misit  et  Neroni  similiter  cccxi 
H^i^ulas  ex  uno  gi-auo."— Plin.  Lib.  XVII L  cap.  10, 
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mllar  to  those  just  mentioned  respecting  the  produce  of  the 
eiurth.  Let  us  first  establish  the  fact,  and  then  examine  the 
reasons  of  it. 

First, — As  to  the  fact  that  there  are  degrees  of  fruitfulness, 
a  little  observation  will  sufficiently  prove  it. 

Fruitfulness  may  be  considered  in  regard  both  of  the  devout 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  the  external  actions  of  the  life ;  in 
ieach  of  which  views  it  will  admit  of  degrees.  As  to  the  former, 
that  is,  piety,  it  is  certain  it  may  be  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
in  one  man  than  in  another.  But  comparisons  here  are  dan* 
gerous,  if  indeed  they  may  be  allowed  of  at  all.  Religion  is  a 
personal  thing ;  a  matter  that  lies  between  God  and  a  man's 
own  soul.  And  as  we  should  not  dare  to  pronounce  definitely 
upon  any  one's  state  towards  God,  so  we  should  be  careful  how 
we  give  the  preference  to  one  religious  character 'before  anothcir^ 
In  these  matters  we  may  be,  and  often  are  very  much  mistaken. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  great  day  many'  will  be 
first,  who  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-mortals  were  last ;  and 
many  will  be  last,  who  were  first.  And,  however  we  may  be  at 
liberty  to  judge  more  freely  of  actions,  yet  to  infer  certainly 
from  them  to  the  state  of  men's  hearts,  is  going  beyond  our  line, 
since  the  comparative  difference  between  the  good  works  of  one 
Christian  and  another,  may  be  owing  to  causes  very  distinct 
from  that  of  the  inward  temper  of  the  mind,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  shew.  AH  this  I  say,  to  check  that  for- 
ward and  wanton  speculation  which  too  much  prevails  among 
professing  Christians,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  religion.  Jvjdge  noty 
says  our  Saviour,  Ust  ye  he  judged  a.  When  we  see  any  rich 
in  good  works,  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  that  religion  is 
in  a  prosperous  state  in  their  hearts.  And  where  we  see  any 
less  fruitful,  charity  should  teach  us  to  impute  the  difference  to 
any  other  possible  cause,  rather  than  that  of  a  declension  in  vi^ 
tal  godliness. 

But  to  return.     It  is  with  good  works  themselves  that  we 
lire  here  conc^emed.     And  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  some, 
abound  more  in  the  fruits  of  holiness  than  others.     So  it  is  ii^ 
our  time,  and  so  it  has  been  in  every  age  of  the  world.     The 
variety  is  prodigious.     What  multitudes  are  there  among  tho^Q 

a  Matt,  viL  I.  , 
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who  call  themselves  Christians,  of  Whom  we  <^aii  cbDeet  littlf 
more  from  our  observation  of  them  thiln  that  they  live  harailess» 
fiober,  and  regular  lives.  Their  obedience  is  rather  negative 
than  positive.  They  bring  no  dishonour  on  their  profession* 
nor  yet  are  they  very  ornamental  and  ezemplaty*  Others  are 
strictly  conscientious  and  circumspect  in  their  walk,  fat  remov- 
ed from  all  appearance  of  gaiety  and  dissipatioti,  and  remarkably 
4»erious  and  constant  in  their  attendance  upon  ireligibus  duties; 
but,  for  want  of  sweetness  of  temper,  or  of  that  sprightliness 
And  freedom  which  a  Uvely  faith  inspires,  the  fruit  they  bear  i| 
but  slender,  and  of  an  unpleasant  flavour.  There  are  those^ 
further,  ip  whom  seriousness  aild  cheerfulness  axe  happily  unit* 
ed,  and  whose  conduct  is  amiable  in  the  view  of  all  around 
them :  but  then,  moving  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  possessing  no 
great  zeal  or  resolution,  their  lives  are  distinguished  by  few  re* 
^arkable  exertions  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others. 
And  again,  there  are  a  number  whose  bosoms  glowing  with 
flaming  zeal  and  ardent  love,  are  rich  in  good  works,  never  weary 
in  well*doing,  and  full  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God. 

Some  we  see,  in  the  early  pa^rt  of  their  profession  mounting  up 
with  wings  as  eagles :  by  and  by,  their  ardour  somewhat  abatingi 
they  run  in  the  ways  of  God :  and  after  a  while,  yet  further  de* 
dining  in  their  vigour,  they  can  only  walk  in  the  path  to  hea- 
ven ;  they  however  do  not  turn  back.  Others,  on  the  contrary^ 
we  see  contending  with  the  weakness  and  frowardness  of  child* 
.  hood,  then  collecting  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  youth,  so  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  steadiness  and  judgment  of  riper  years^  and  at 
length  closing  their  days  amidst  all  the  rich  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  In  the  garden  of  God  there  are  trees  of  difp 
ferent  growth.  Some  newly  planted,  of  slender  stature  and 
feeble  make,  which  yet  bring  £Drth  good,  though  but  little  fruit* 
And  here  and  there  you  see  one  that  out-tops  all  the  rest,  whose 
roots  spread  far  and  wide,  and  whose  boughs  are  laden  in  au» 
tumn  with  rich  and  large  fruit.  Such  variety  is  there  among 
Christians.  And  variety  there  is  too  in  the  different  species  of 
good  works.  Some  are  eminent  in  this  virtue,  and  some  in 
that :  while  perhaps  a  few  abound  in  every  good  word  and  worL 

Whoever  consults  the  history  of  religion  in  the  Bible,  wiO 


mk  fitt  that  ha»%ieeii  said  exemplified  in  the  cliav&eters  and  live» 
of  a  long  scroll  of  pious  men.  Not  to  speak  here  of  the  part^^ 
eular  excellencies  that  distinguished  these  men  of  God  from  each 
other,  it  is  enough  to  obsenre  that  some  vastly  outshone  others* 
The  proportions  ef  a  hunted,  sixty,  and  tliirty  fold,  might  her 
applied  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  judges,  kings,  apostle^y  and  the 
Christians  of  the  primitive  church.  Between,  for  instance,  an 
Abrdham  that  offered  up  his  only  son,  and  a  rigbleoas  Lot  thai 
fingered  at  the  call  of  an  angeL  A  Moses  that  led  the  Israel- 
ites throi^h  all  the  perils  of  the  R^  Sea  and  the  wilderness,  to» 
the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  a  pious  Aaron  wha  yet  on  an  occa-r 
aion  temporized  with  that  perverse  people.  A  Joshua  who 
trampled  on  the  necks  of  idolatrous  princes,  and  a  Sampson  who 
betrayed  his  weakness  amidst  astonishing  efforts  of  miraculou» 
•trength.  A  David  who  was  the  man  after  (jod's  own  heart  ^ 
and  an  Abijah  in  whom  waa  found  some  good  thing  towards  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  A  Daiuel  who  was  greatly  beloved  of 
God;  and  a  Jonah  who,  though  he  feared  God,  thought  he  di^ 
well  to  be  angry.  In  a  word,  hetween  the  great  upostle  of  the- 
Gentiles,  that  flaming  seraph  in  the  Christian  hemisphere ;  and 
a.  timid  unbelieving  Thomas. — But  let  us  now. 

Secondly, — Inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  thi» 
disparity  among  Christians,  respecting  the  fruits  of  holinessw 
These  are  of  very  different  consideration.  Many  of  them  will 
be  foond  to  have  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  inward  temper  of 
the  mind  |  a  reflection,  therefore,  upon  them,  will  give  energy  to 
what  has  been  said,  w  regard  of  the  charity  we  ought  to  exes* 
eise  in  judging  of  others.     Let  us  begin  the% 

L  With  men's  werkUyctrcumstcmces. 

Much  weahh  larely  falls  to  tha  lot  of  good  people ;  it  doev 
however  in  some  instances.  Admitting  then  that  the  rich  and 
the  pooir  Christian  possess  an  equal  share  of  the  grace  of  Go<^ 
ihis  difference  in  regard  of  their  temporal  affairs  will  create  s 
difference  in  the  number,  variety,  and'  splendour  of  their  good 
works.  The  afltuent  Ghristian  yon  will  see  pouring  his  bounty 
on  all  around  him,  hospitably  throwing  open  his  doors  to  the 
atranger,  wiping  away  the  falling  tear  of  the  widow,  providing 
for  the  relief  of  her  fatherless  children,  propping  up  a  house 
sinking  into  poverty,  contributing  generously  to  charitable  in« 
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stitutions,  distributing  useful  books  among  bis  poor'  ileigi>* 
bours,  assisting  ministers  in  their  labours,  and  forwarding  in 
various  ways  the  general  cause  of  truth,  liberty,  and  religion. 
These  are  good  works  which  cannot  fail,  when  known,  of  excit- 
ing admiration.  When  known,  I  say,  because  the  modest 
piety  of  him  who  does  them  will  labour  to  cast  a  veil  over  them, 
and  induce  him  humbly  to  acknowledge  when  he  has  done  all^ 
that  he  is,  in  regard  of  God,  an  unprofitable  servant* 

But  the  poor  Christian  can  render  few  if  any  of  these  serr 
vices  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The  utmost  he  can  perhaps  do 
is,  by  his  daily  labour  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family,  and  to  pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  His  works  are  of  a 
different  kind,  the  works  of  industry,  contentment,  submission, 
and  patience.  He  moves  in  a  narrow  sphere,  beyond  which, 
however,  he  often  looks  with  a  compassionate  and  benevolent 
eye,  obliged  to  substitute  the  will  instead  of  the  deed. 

2.  Opportunity  is  another  ground  of  distinction  among  Chris- 
tians in  regard  of  fruitfulness. 

By  opportunity,  I  mean  occasions  of  usefulness  which  arise 
under  the  particular  and  immediate  direction  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. A  man  shall  sometimes  be  so  situated,  and  such  unex*- 
pected  events  take  place,  as  that,  by  a  seasonable  exertion  of 
his  abilities,  he  shall  be  capable  of  doing  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  stations  assigned  by  Provi- 
dence to  some  Christians  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  idea 
of  glorifying  God  and  promoting  the  good  of  society.  Mov- 
ing in  elevated  spheres  they  have  numerous  and  powerful  con? 
nections,  and  of  consequence  great  weight  and  influence.  A 
Daniel  shall  have  such  easy  access  to  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
tyrant,  as  shall  enable  him  to  whisper  the  most  beneficial  coun- 
sels in  his  ear;  and  an  apostle,  by  being  brought  in  chains  b&r 
fore  a  no  less  powerful  prince,  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending the  cause  of  his  divine  Master  in  the  most  essential 
manner.  Christians,  if  such  there  be,  that  are  admitted  at  any 
time  into  the  courts  of  sovereigns,  into  the  circles  of  the  great, 
or  into  the  counsels  of^he  wisej  may  do  eminent  service  to  re-> 
ligion  by  their  reasonings,  admonitions,  and  examples.  Nor  is 
there  any  station  of  life  wherein  a  good  man  is  not  now  and 
then  called,  by  some  extraordinary  circumstance  in  providence, 


le  special  offices  of  piety  and  charity ;  such  as  insirucCing  the 
ignorant,  reproving  the  profane,  guiding  the  doubtful,  reclainv^ 
ing  the  vicious,  edifying  the  weak,  and  comforting  the  distress- 
ed. But  these  opportunities  of  usefulness  occur  more  frequent^ 
ly  in  some  situations  than  others,  and  of  consequence  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  some  Christians  is  greater  than  that  of  others. 
3^  Mental  cibilitie^  have  a  considerable  influence  in  this  matter^ 
What  shining  talents  do  some  good  meo  possess  !  They  have 
extensive  learning,  great  knowledge  of  »ankind,  much  sagacity 
and  penetration,  singular  fortitude,  a  happy  manner  of  address^ 
flowing  language,  and  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  temper.  These 
and  other  amiable  qualities  of  a  natural  kind,  uniting  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  a  warm  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God^ 
-give  them  the  advantage  in  point  of  general,  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety aboife  most  around  them.  They  can  detect  error  ailtd  de- 
fend the  truth,  friowo  upon  vice,  and  allure  men  to  virtue,  asserl 
ibe  cause  of  reUgioo  and  repel  the  calumnies  of  infidels,  aftev 
&  manner  not  to  be  attempted  by  others,  who  yet  possess  the 
eame  piety  and  zeal  with  themselves.  Their  singular  talents 
open  a  large  field  of  usefulness  to  them,  draw  the  attention  of 
the^ public,  give  them  a  commanding  authority  over  populas  pre^ 
judices,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  secure  to  them  no  small 
success  in  the  arduous  business  of  reforming  mankinds 

Tbe  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  knowledge  and  utterance,  went  abroad  into  all  the  earth, 
and  brought  forth  fruit  an  hundred-fold :  while  private  Chris- 
tians whodi  tbey  exhorted  to  covet  earnestly  better  gifts  than 
Chese,  could  do  litle  more,  destitute  of  popular  talents,  than  re-« 
commend  the  holy  religion  they  professed  by  tlieir  unblameabl^ 
lives.  And  since  their  time,  there  have  been  men  possessed  of 
esti*aordinary  gifts  who  have  laboured  with  uncommon  success 
in  the  vineyard :  while  their  brethren  of  inferior  abilities,  but 
«qual  piety,  have  complained,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
Who  hath  believed  our  report^  avid  to  whom  is  the  ann  of  the 
Zsrd  revealed  a  ?  To  some  the  great  Householder  gives  ten 
laknts,.  and  to  others  five :  nor  does  he  expect  the  like  returns 
from  the  latter  as  from  the  former.  He  is  not  a  hard 
master,  whatever  the  slothful  servant  might  pret^nd^  r£aping 
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where  he .  has  noi  mnoed^  and  gaihmmg  where  he  hae  not 
sirawed  a. 

4.  The  different  means  of  religion  that  good  men  eojoy,  ave 
another  occasion  of  their  different  degrees  of  fruitfulness. 

If  the  gospel  is  adapted,  as  we  have  shewn  it  is,  to  promote 
holiness  and  animate  men  to  generous  and  noble  actions,  it  fol* 
lows  that  the  more  clearly  it  is  dispensed,  the  greater  abundance 
of  these  good  effects  of  it  is  to  be  expected.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, Christians  have  the  advantage  of  those  who  flourished  under 
the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations,  the  present  being  far 
preferable  in  point  of  light  and  glory  to  the  former.  But  it  is 
the  difference  among  Christians  themselves  we  have  here  chiefly 
in  view.  And  the  difference  is  considerable,  for  though  the 
gospel  is  every  where  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet  the  manne|r 
in  which  it  is  administered  is  various.  Some  seasons  and  di* 
mates,  and  some  modes  of  cultivation,  are  more  favourable  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  than  otheris.  So  it  is  here.  God  bestows 
different  gifts  on  different  ministers ;  it  seems  natural,  therefore^ 
to  expect  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  they  who  sit 
under  a  singularly  edifying  and  animating  ministry,  should 
be  more  exemplary  and  ornamental  in  their  lives  than  othersw 
^ey  have  the  truths  of  religion  set  in  a  more  clear  and  con- 
vincing  light,  and  the  motives  to  obedience  urged  on  them  in  a 
more  lively  and  forcible  manner  than  some  others ;  and  therefcare 
ought  to  excel  in  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

The  like  also  may  be  observed  of  peculiarly  striking  events 
of  Providence,  which  happen  to  some  Christians.  These  with 
the  blessing  of  God  become  the  happy  means  of  their  growth 
in  grace.  What  a  rapid  progress  do  they  make  in  the  divine 
life,  amidst  these  extraordinary  cultivations !  How  do  they 
abound  in  love  and  good  works  !  While  their  fellow-Christians 
who  go  on  in  a  smooth  path,  seldom  or  never  tried  in  the  fur* 
nace  of  affliction,  or  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  give  few  dis* 
tinguishing  proofs  of  flaming  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
disinterested  benevolence  towards  mankind.  « Hence  our  Lord 
says,  speaking  of  himself  as  the  vine,  and  of  his  Father  as  the 
husbandman.  Every  branch  that  beareth  fruity  he  purgeth  t^ 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit  b :  plainly  intimating  that  as 
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tterenre  degrees  of  fmitfbhiess'amoirg  Christiam^  so  the  iti-i 
crease,  remarkable  in  some  instances,  is  owing  to  the  extniordi<» 
Hsry  measures  divine  Ptovidence  is  fdeased  to  take  witb  theoL — 

From  heiice  we  are  led  to  observe, 

* 

5w  That  tite  comparative  diffierent  daie  of  religion  m  one 
Christian  and  anothm*,  is  the  more  immediate  and  direct  causa 
of  their  different  fruitfiilness* 

It  is  not  our  provyice,  as  I  said  before,  to  enter  iiito  men's 
hearts,  to  examine  what  passes  there,  and  comparing  their  aupt 
posed  inward  tempers  and  feelings,  to  pronounce  upon  their  re^ 
apective  characters*  But  this  plain  general  truth  we  ma^  affirm^ 
leaving  every  one  to  apply  it  to  himself,  that  in  proportion  aa 
religion  is  on  the  advance  or  decline  in  a  man's  heart,  iso  will 
his  external  conduct  be  more  or  les$  exemplary.  If  faith,  love^ 
and  joy  are  in  lively  exercise,  there  will  be  correspondent  ex^ 
pressions  of  these  tempers  in  his  life.  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  reality  of  future  and  eternal  things,  warmed  at  his  very 
heart  with  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  sweetly  refreshed 
with  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour,  he  will  be  strictly  conscien-» 
turns  in  all  his  intercourses  with  others,  temperate  in  the  use  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  patient  under  his  afflictions,  ready  to  dtstri* 
bute  to  the  wants  of  others,  and  vigorous  hi  his  endeavours  to 
advMice  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
mankind. 

But  if  these  divine  principles  are  in  a  weak,  sickly,  declining 
state,  the  torpor  that  has  seized  on  his  mind,  will  affect  his  ex* 
ternal  conduct ;  he  will  be  listless,  sloth&l,  and  neutral,  and 
though  he  does  not  absolutely  cease  to  bring  forth  fruit,  yet  the 
fruit  he  does  bear  will  be  inconsiderable  in  quantity^  and  of  no 
very  pleasing  flavour.  This  matter  is  so  clear  that  I  need  take 
no  further  pains  either  to  explain  or  prove  it.  But  while  we 
apply  this  reasoning  with  all  wholesome  severity  to  ourselves,  I 
must  again  caution  you  against  the  great  evil  ok'  too  hastily 
judging  of  others  from  external  appearances.  The  good  works 
of  some  Christians  are  concealed  by  an  impenetrable  veil  from 
our  view.  But  supposing  fhey  really  are  few,  yet  if  their  few**- 
ness  may  be  imputed  to  either  of  the  causes  before-mentioned, 
let  us  not  be  fond  of  setting  it  down  to  this  cause,  the  most.un-^ 
favourable  of  all,  namely,  an  essential  defect  in  the  spirit  and 
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power  of  religiim.— -Ta  what  has  been  said  I  bare  only  to  mM 
one  other  reason  of  this  Tariety  among  Christians ;  and  that  ii^ 

6.  And  Jastfyf — The  greater  or  le$$  effusion  qf  divine  u^ 
fluences. 

In  regard  of  husbandry,  how  much  the  largeness  of  the  crop 
dqwnds  a]M>u  the  favourableness  of  the  season,  we  have  had  oc* 
casion  to  shew :  indeed  without  the  aid  of  the  sun  and  dewj 
and  the  blessing  of  Ch>d,  though  the  ground  were  ever  so  well 
manured  and  sown,  there  would  be  no  crop  at  all.  The  Lord 
blessed  Isaac;  and  so  having  sowed  in  the  land  of  the  Philif 
stiaes,  be  received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred-fold  a.  In  like 
manner,  deair  as  it  is  that  every  Christian  ought  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  it  19  also  evident  that  his  endeavours  will  be  vain  wi'tboat 
the  divine  assistance  and  blessing*  But  where  more  than  ordi- 
nary fruits  are  brought  forth,  as  in  the  instances  of  some  em^ 
nent  men  that  might  be  mentioned ;  it  would  be  strange  if  we 
did  not  acknowledge,  that  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  poured  upon  such  persons.  The  noble  exploits 
of  an  illustrious  army  of  confessors  and  martyrs,  who  have  con* 
tended  with  principalitie»  and  powers,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them,  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  prifiei|4e> 
And  if  their  good  works  are  more  numerous  and  brilliant  than 
those  of  the  comnkm  class  of  Christians ;  if  they  have  brought 
forth  fruit  a  hundred-fold,  and  these  only  sixty;  the  former 
gratefully  ascribe  their  superiority  to  the  grace  of  God,  while 
both  the  one  and  the  other  humbly  acknowledge  they  have  not 
improved  their  talents  to  the  degree  that  might  be  expected. 

Thus  have  we  stated  the  fact  respecting  the  different  degre^i 
i^  fruitfnlneos  remarkable  among  Christians,  and  considered 
the  true  grounds  and  reasons  of  it. — It  now  remains  that  we  re- 
present, 

IV.  The  blessedness  of  those  ^  who,  hearing  the  word,  and 
keeping  it  in  honest  and  good  hearts,  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
holiness.  This,  as  we  have  observed,  is  implied,  though  not 
expressed,  in  the  parable.  And  if  we  consider  the  pleasure  that 
accompanies  ingenuous  obedience — the  evidence  which  thence 
arises  to  the  uprightness  of  the  heart — the  respect  in  which  ft 
man  of  tJm  character  is  held  among  his  feliow-Cbristiana^-^and 

a  Gen.xzvi.  12. 


<llib  rewards  he  sb^tl  hereafter  reeeive  at  tiie  hmJk  of  iifie'Lwd 
Jesiid  Christy  we  ^hall  readily  pronounce  him  a  faiqipy  man. :    .> 

li  As  to  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  ingentious  obedience. 

Great  peace  have  they,  says  David,  who  love  thy  ktuty  4mi 
nothing  shaU  qffmd  them  a*  And  Solomon  assures  tt%that.'/Ae 
wayB  of  wisdom^  that  is,  of  holiness,  are  wops  of  pUasdi^BiBHi 
and  aU  her  paths  are  peace  &•  Much  might  be  said  here  of  the 
pleasures  of  inward  religion,  the  comforts  which  arise  from  com* 
tnunion  with  God,  a  sense  of  his  favour^  and  the  hope  of  eter^ 
tkal  life.  But  I  have  my  eye  at  present  not  so  much  ob  the 
contemplative  and  devotional,  as  the  practical  part  of  feligioEu 
And  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  regular  attention  to  duty  up<Mi 
right  principles  is  accompanied  with  pleasure  ?  Multitudes  ini^ 
deed  shrink  back  from  it.  They  account  time  spent  in  the 
Worship  of  God  long  and  tedious ;  acts  of  compassion  and  bene- 
volence, if  not  of  justice,  a  severe  tax  upon  pleasure  and  propero* 
ty;  and  all  restraints  laid  upon  their  exorbitant  passions  and 
appetites,  a  most  intolerable  burden.  But  if  they  had  a  tast^ 
ibr  communion  with  the  greatest  aiid  best  of  Beings,  if  tbey 
bad  hearts  susceptible  of  human  and  generous  feelings,  and-  if 
they  knew  the  value  of  temperance  and  moderation ;  how  W'ovdd 
they  love  the  habitation  of  God's  house,  and  the  place  where 
his  honour  dwelleth  !  how  would  they  rejoice  in  doing  good  to 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures  1  and  with  what 
satisfaction  and  cheerfiiluess  would  they  daily  partake  of  th^ 
bounties  of  Providence ! 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  real  Christian :  how  happy  a 
man  therefore  must  he  be  I  I  mean  when  he  acts  in  character : 
for  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  his  heart  is  sometimes  out  of 
tune  for  devotional  exercises,  that  he  is  not  always  alike  disposed 
to  benevolent  exertions,  and  that  his  appetites  atid  passions  too 
often  rebel  against  his  prevailing  inclinations,  though  they  gain 
not  the  absolute  mastery  over  them.  And  hence  ail  that  pain 
he  feels  at  his  heart,  and  all  that  sadness  which  appears  on  his 
countenance.  It  is  not  his  bringing  forth  fruit  that  makes  hlKi 
unhappy,  but  his  bringing  forth  no  more  fruit,  and,  in  his  own 
modest  apprehension,  scarce  any  at  all.  Holiness  and  happiiieas 
are  intimately  connected :  were  that  perfect  and  uamixed,  this 
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umM  be  so  ti^.  Biit  diough  the  best  obedience  Uie  Chwlm 
e«t  .render  hatb  ne  merit  in  it,  and  be  would  re|Mrob«te  the  most 
dintent  idea  of  pleading  it  at  tb^  tribunal  of  juaticOy  yet  surely 
k  badi  its  pleasuf €8*  Make  trial  of  ity  Christian,— ^You  have 
made  triaL  Tell  me  tben»  you  who  rank  among  the  most  vat^ 
fiftiitfttl  of  Christ's  real  disdples,  whether  you  have  not  tasted 
meweetness  in  holy  duties,  a  satisfaction  in  acts  of  brotherly* 
kindness,  and  a  pleasure  in  the  moderate  use  of  worldly  enjpy* 
menta,  that  infinitely  exceeds  all  the  boasted  joys  of  profane  and 
«rieked  men?  Would  you  then  be  happy,  go  and  bring  forth 
limit ;  do  all  the  good  you  can,  and  give  God  the  glory* 

2*'  Fruitfulness  affords  a  noble  proof  of  a  man's  uprightnesi^ 
Md  so  tends.indireetly  as  well  as  directly  to  promote  his  happi* 

With  what  anxiety  does  the  sincere  but  timorous  Christian 
eft^  put  the  fcdlowing  questions  to  himsdf :— *'  Am  I  renewed 
by  the  grace  of  God  ?  Have  I  ingenuously  repented  of  my 
ttns  ?  Do  I  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  there  a 
q>aik  of  real  love  in  my  breast  to  the  divine  Saviour?  And 
nay  I  venture  to  reckon  myself  among  the  number  of  his  disr» 
ciples  ?^  Important  questions  !  Our  comfort  is  much  concerned 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  answers  to  them.  But  how  do  we  ex* 
p^t  to  have  them  answered?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  GotTi 
^firU  hearing  witness  wUh  our  ^ritSy  iiat  we  are  the  chU* 
dren  of  God  a.  But  the  asking  in  a  right  maimer  the  testi* 
mony  of  God's  Spirit,  implies  the  paying  a  due  regard  to  thf 
testiinony  of  our  own  sprit.  And  by  what  evidence  ana  we  to 
judge  of  the  truth  or  fidsity  of  this  testimony,  but  that  which  is 
kid  down  in  the  word  of  Crod  ?  And  what  is  that  ? — It  ia  our 
bearing  fruit*  Serein  is  mp  Futher  glorified^  says  Christ,  thai 
ye  bear  muckjiruiiy  so  skall  ye  be  my  discipleSf  or  so  shaU  ye 
give  proof  that  ye  are  my  disciples  &.  Hereby  we  know  thai 
we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments ;  that  is,  if  we  aim 
to  keep  his  commandments  a  Again,  Every  one  that  dotk 
righteousness  is  bom  of  God  d» 

'  And  DOW,  if,  from  a  i^gard  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  a 
sense  of  our  infinite  obligations  to  his  grace,  we  make  it  our  aim 
to  bring  forth  theiruits  of  holiness;  though  these  fruil&may 


not  be  a  hiiDdredy  or  nixtfi  biH  oiily  thiity*fold ;  tho<igKlhn>ugli 
a  combinatiQii  of  cttcumBtances  they  tnay  be  very  incoosiderabfo 
{odeed;  y^  ve  :^3eBS  an  ftathectic  testimoDy  tha*  we  are  Uia 
^enuiiia  diaeipIaB  of  Christ.  And  the  knowledge  of  thiti  tendi 
directly  to  promote  our  peaee  and  faap{ntie$a.  But  what  a  fut» 
thet  iceession  of  atrengtb  iloes  this  evidence  receive,  from  that 
dbondance  of  ftiutfulness  which  distinguishet  aome  characteaa 
ftoHl  others  I  An  apostle  who  brdaght  forth  an  bundred-foU^ 
conscious  that  he  adted  from  the  purest  motives,  and  receiving 
the  immediate  testimony  of  God's  Spirit ;  could  not  &il  of  hav« 
ing  every  doubt  respecting  his  state  removed,  and  so  enjoying  a 
fiill  assurance  of  faith*  And  how  unspeakaUo  must  his  happi* 
ness  have  been  I  Who  that  fears  God  does  nol  eiivy  him  of  tha 
aweet  peace,  the  abiding  satia&c^ion,  and  triumphant  joy  he  poa- 
aessed? 

Should  not  this  then  serve  aa  one  motive,  among  many  odiers^ 
to  animate  us  to  love  obedience  ?  And  if  we  are  ao  happy  as  to 
arrive  at  an  assurance  of  hope,  that  firuitfulness  which  may  have 
contributed  to  clear  up  our  evidence  c£  interest  in  the  favour  of 
God,  will  not  soothe  our  vanity,  but  be  humbly  and  thankfuUjf 
acknowledged  to  have  originated  from  the  seasonaUe  influence 
and  assistance  of  divine  grace.  View  the  Christian  then  walk-r 
ing  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  having  the  jojrfoj 
testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  he  has  his  conversation  in  the  world ;  and  say,  whetbev 
he  is  not  of  all  men  the  most  happy? 

3.  The  esteem,  too,  in  which  he  is  held  among  his  fellow* 
Christians,  must  contribute  not  a  little  to  his  comfort. 

To  be  honoured  and  loved  by  wise  and  good  men  is  a  great 
blessing.  This  blessing  we  may  covet,  md  if  we  bring  forth 
fruit  we  shall  enjoy  it.  The  world  indeed,  reproved  by  ottff 
good  deeds,  will  hate  us ;  slothful  professors,  not  earing  to  imi- 
tate us,  will  disgustfully  turn  away  their  attention  from  us ;  but 
in  the  eye  of  those  who  truly  fear  God,  we  shall  be  the  exedU 
lent  of  the  earth.  They  will  be  fond  of  associating  with  utt 
and  feel  sA  attachment  of  heart  to  us  like  that  of  David  to  Jona- 
than. 

Whatever  in  the  creation  is  beauti&l  and  useful,  and  beat 
itnswers  the  ends  of  its  existence,  will  be  admired  by  a  sensible 
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observer.  When  I  go  through  a  field  co\^ere<l  with  a  gotten 
ctooy  or  walk  in  a  garden  laden  with  rich  fruits,  the  sight  pleases 
my  eye :  I  praise  the  hand  that  cultivated  the  one,  and  dressed 
the  other,  and  give  glory  to  the  God  of  nature  who  crowned 
their  labours  with  his  blessing.  In  like  manner,  when  I  see  a 
Christian  acting  under  the  influence  of  his.  principles,  brkHing 
his  passions,  cherishing  every  noble  and  generous  sentiment, 
copying  after  the  example  of  his  divine  Master,  going  about 
doing  good,  and  giving  the  most  undisguised  proofs  of  meekness^ 
benevolence,  and  piety;  O  how  pleasing  is  the  sight  1  I  stand 
and  gaze  upon  him,  I  feel  I  love  him,  I  wish  to  have  him  for 
my  most  intimate  firiend,  I  pray  God  to  bless  him,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  hope  of  spending  an  eternal  sabbath  in  his  company. 

Good  nature,  learning,  wit,  and  other  shining  talents  have 
their  attractions ;  but  a  man  of  the  character  I  am  describings 
though  of  inferior  mental  abilities,  is  far  more  amiable  in  the 
eye  of  him  whose  senses  are  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evilj 
than  the  most  exalted  genius  that  is  destitute  ofthe  fear  of  God. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  them.  Angels  hail  the  former, 
but  despise  the  latter.  These  are  held  in  detestation  by  God 
the  Judge  of  all — ^those  are  greatly  beloved  by  him ;  for  theiir 
bosoms  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Once  more, 

4.  How  glorious  will  be  the  rewards  which  the  fruitful  Chris* 
tian  will  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Husbandman,  on  the 
day  of  harvest ! 

That  day  is  approaching.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  pieace  a.  Going  down  to 
death  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  the  precious  grain  shall  li^ 
secure  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  angels  shall  keep  their  vigils 
about  it ;  while  the  immortal  spirit,  acquiring  its  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  shall  join  the  company  of  the  blessed  above. 
These  will  bail  the  stranger,  with  loud  acdamations  of  joy,  to 
the  mansions  prepared  for  its  residence  in  heaven ;  and  these 
too,  unused  to  censure  and  detraction,  will  applaud  his  works 
that  follow. him  thither  with  heartfelt  approbation  and  delight. 
Yea,  the  blessed  Jesus  himself,  whose  word  was  the  seed  whence 
all  this  fruit  sprung,  and  whose  Spirit  gave  life  and  energy  to 
it;  will  say,  WeU done,  good  andfaithftd  servaht:  enter  thou 

Paal.  xxxvu.  37. 
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i/do  thejajf  qfthy  Lord  a.  Nor  is  this  all :  At  th«  day  of  the 
resurrection,  the  body,  whose  members  had  ))een  insiruments  of 
tighteaumess  unto  Gbd  by  shall  be  changed  and  fasJdxmed  like 
wUo  tie  glorious  body  of  Christy  (according  to  the  working  where^ 
by  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself  c.  And  thus, 
united  to  a  pure  and  spiritual  body,  the  Christian,  amidst  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  others  who  had  heard  the  word,  and  kept  it, 
and  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  it,  shall  be  acknowledged,  afrprov- 
ed,  and  applauded  by  the  sentence  of  Christ  his  righteous  Judge^ 
pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world.  60.  shall  he 
and  they  be  caught  up  with  the  ascending  Saviour  to  the  abodes 
•f  bliss  above,  and  there  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

And  now,  all  these  things  laid  together,  how  great  k  the 
blessedness  of  the  fruitful  Christian  I  What  remains  then,  but 
that  we  take  fire  at  these  consideratioiafi,  and  resolve,  inahiimble 
dependanee  on  divine  grace,  that  we  wiir  endeavour  to  outdo 
eadi  other  in  love  and  good  works  !  Has  bur  divine  Master  re- 
deemed us  with  his  precious  blood,  obtained  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
renew  ^nd  sanctify  us,  bleksed  us  with  the  means  of  grace,  sot 
before  us  his  o^vn  perfect  example,  and  given  us  such  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  ?  And  sliali  we  content  ourselves, 
after  ail  this  expense  he  has  been  at  for  our  good,  with  making  ^ 
him  the  return  of  a  few  cold  heartless  services,  for  the  promot>- 
ing  bis  honour  and  interest  in  the  world?  N^,  Christian*  Such 
conduct  would  be  most  ungrateful  and  disingenuous.  Let  me 
beseec}i  you  then,  my  beloved  brethren,  to  be  steadfast^  unmov&- 
abhi  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  g  forasmuch  ds 
jys  know  thc^  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  d»  And  as 
the  word  of  the  kingdom  is  the  seed  whence  fruitfiilneas  is  to  be 
expected,  let  us  receive  it  with  meekne&s,  remembering  that  it  is 
able  to  save  our  souls  e*  And  let  our  Saviour's  own  exhortatioii, 
«rit]ii  the  explanation  and' improvement  of  which  we  shall  dose 
these  discourses,  have  its  due  weight  with  us  all, — Who  hati 
ears,  to  heaxy  let  him  hear, 

I 

n  Matt.  xxT.  21.  b  Rom.  vi.  13.  c  Phil.  ViL  t\, 

'-'    4  I  Cor*  ILV.  58.  e  Javies  i.  81. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  CONSIDERATION  EXPLAINED  AND  ]^N- 

FORCED. 

»  •  •  ■  . 

Matt*  xiiu  9.-^Who  kaH^  ear^  to  heaty  ki  him  k&xr. 

Xn  such  manner  does  our  Saviour  dose  the  Parable  iff  ^ 
SowtTt  exborting  his  hearer«  with  {preat  eamestiieaa  and  9!&^ 
tion  a,  to  weigh  well  and  coosider  what  he  had  aaid*  The  taiM 
fhraK  Decors  in  othei*  parts  rf  Scriptuce  fr ;  and  waa  welladupt-^ 
ed,  as  here  used  hy  our  Lord,  to  convey  the  following  ideaa  to  th# 
minds  of  the  peopl&*-*-that  the  discourse  he  had  beeo  deltverii^ 
was  parabolical-^that  the  truth  veiled  under  the  parable  was  most 
iraportaQt-^*tbat  their  seriously  oonsidering  it  was  Jibsfoluiely 
neeessary  to  their  profiting  by  it^^md  that  they.wete  not  to 
oomplain  it  waa  unintelligiUe»  for  that,  if  they  were  net  bese* 
fited  by  his  instmetions,  the  fault  would  be  in  the  petversenesl 
of  their  wills^  rather  than  in  any  defect  in  their  natural  or  nsental 
powers.  Let  us  briefly  elucidate  these  remarks^  beibre  we.pror 
-eeed  to  the  main  point  in  view^  which  is  the  explainfaig  and  etif 
fovcing  the  great  duty  of  considering  the  word  preached* 

L  Our  Lord  evidently  meant,  by  the  language  of  the  tezl^ 
to  remind  his  hearers,  that  it  was  an  apologue,  £iblc^  or'poraUi 
be  had  been  delivering. 

This  mode  of  instruction  obtained  much  in  ancient  times  and 
eastetn  eountries,  as  we  have  liad  occasion  to  observe  before  | 
and  it  was  usual  too,  either  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  dia* 
^eotttse,  to  intimate  as  much  to  the  audience*  So  that  our  Sa*' 
viour's  audience  would  have  been  inexcusable,  had  they  gone 
«way  pretending^  that  all  he  had  been  doing  was  to  give  them 
a  lecture  in  husbandry,  or  to  amuse  them  with  an  idle  tale  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  matters  they  well  enough  understood  be<* 

a  rettfrm  Xtyvv  t^«rvf#— 80  Luke  introduces  the  text,  chap.  tIU.  S.—- wbich  • 
wordi  Dr.  Doddridge  thus  paraphrases,  *<  When  he  had  said  these  things,  he 
cried  out  with  a  louder  voice  than  before"  Sec 
Jb  Ma%U  xU  Id.  xiii.  ^— Rev.  il  7>  1 1,  17,  29.  m.^l3»22.  xilL  9« 
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fcre.  InisiBd,  ftom  oar  Lord's  general  cliaracter  and  tnanner 
ef  preaching,  thejr  might  .oatundly  enough  presume  something 
more  than  this  was  intended ;  but  his  saying  thus  at  the  close, 
^%o  ka^  ears  to  Aeor,  let  hiMiearj  or  in  other  words,  Re- 
member all  this  is  a  parable,  was  putting  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt* 

2.  By  this  mode  of  expression  they  were  further  reminded^ 
that  the  several  truths  vc^ed  under  tiiis  parable  were  most  in^* 
terc^sting.and  important. 

It  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  *^  Think  not  I  have  beed 
trifling  with  you. .  No<  The  instruction  just  given  you  is  of 
the  hsk  consequence  to  your  preset  and  future  welfare*  I  am 
a  £vine  teacher*  I  come  to  inform  your  understandings,  and 
do  good  to  your  hearts.  And  be  assured,  if  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  that  your  grounds  are  culti«' 
vated,  and  bring  forth  fruit  at  the  proper  season ;  it  is  of  infi'* 
sitcly  greater  importance  that  your  souls  are.  renewed  by  the 
gtaee  of  God,  and  that  ye  are  rich  in  good  works*"  ^ 

-  8*  The  direct  purport  of  the  exhortation  was,  to  persuade 
them  to  consider  what  they  had  heard. 
.  ^  Think  not,"  as  if  he  had  said,  ^^  it  is  enough  that  ye  have 
hesfd  my  words*  There  is  a  further  duty  lying  upon  you* 
BeeoUect  my  sayings*  Meditate  upon  them.  Consider  the 
truths  coached  under  them.  Lay  them  up  in  your  memories 
and  hearts.  Endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  your  prejudices* 
Pray  to  God  to  open  your  understandings,  and  change  your 
hearts.  And  reduce  what  has  been  said  to  practice."  Thus 
does  bur  Lord  teach  his  hearers  the  absolute  necessity  of  tw*  • 
siously  considering  the  word,  in  order  to  their  prc^ting  by  it.— 
Once  more, 

.  4.  He  id  offset  teUs  them,  that  if  they  were  not  benefited  by 
what  they  heard,  the  fault  was  rather  in  their  will  than  tbeit 
understanding.     Who  hcUh  ears  to  hear^  kt  him  hear.  ' 

Here  is  a  clear  dktinction  observed  between  the  natural  and 
moral  powers  of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  understanding  and  judg*  . 
raent  on  the  one  part,  and  the  will  and  affections  on  the  other* 
As  to  the  former,  enervated  and  broken  as  our  reasoning  ppw-^ 
ers  are,  men  in  general  cannot  pretend  that  they  are  absolutdiy 
incompetent  to  consideration*    If  indeed  they  were,  wholly  des* 
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titute  of  a  capacity  of  perceiving,  oomparitig,  mi  reAedtin^  it 
were  as  great  a  folly  to  reason  with  them,  as  it  wv>ttld  be  to  ut^ 
teiwaitioiilate  soonds  in  the  ear  of  him  who  is  irrecoveri^ly  deaf. 
How  absQid  to  say  to  him  that  has  lost  the  organ  of  hearing, 
heac !  And  how  absurd  to  say  to  him  that  is  absolntely  insane^ 
understand !  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Men  can  affix  ideas  ta 
what  we  say.  They  can  lay  them  together,  and  infer  from 
them*  <  They  can  think  of  the  £sGts  and  doctrines  of  religion. 
They  can  consider  of  their  evidence  and  importance.  And  they 
ean  examine  themselves  lipon  the  question,  how  they  stand  af- 
fected towards  them.  Yea,  more  than  this,  they  for  the  most 
part. presume  that  their  faculties  are  clearer  and  stronger  than 
they  really  are.  So  that  to  exhort  those  who  thus  have  ears  to 
kearto  hear,  is  by  no  means  irrational..,  And  it  is  upon  this 
ground  the  many  expostulations  and  admonitions  of  the  J^le,' 
addressed  to  men  in  their  sins,  stand. 

i  But  then  it  is  as  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  wiQ 
and  affections  are  miserably  depraved.  Men  are  stubbornly 
averse  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  But  wijU  any  say 
there  is  no  fault  in  this  ?  If  they  will,  they  deny  that  there  is 
any  turpitude  or  guilt  in  human  actions,  and  of  consequence, 
that  man  is  an  acconntable  creature*  It  is  therefore  fit  men 
should  be  reasoned  and  expostulated  with,  because  this,  agree* 
ably  to  the  original  construction  of  their  nature,  is  the  proper 
mode  of  moving  and  inclining  their  wilL  And  as  it. is  the  me- 
thod God  has  appointed,  such  reasonings  and  expostulations  we 
may  hope  will  be  accompanied  with  a  divine  energy,  and  so  be* 
eome  happily  effectual. 

The  text  thus  explained,  we  proceed  to  the  grand  point  we 
have  in  view  in  this  discourse ;  which  is, 

I.  To  represent  to  you  the  duty  which  men  owe  to  the  word 
they  bear;  and, 

II.  To  enforce  it  with  suitable  motives.  < 
I.  Let  us  consider  the  duty  our  Saviour  inculcates,  on  those 

to  whom  the  word  is  preached.  N 

Here,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our  subject,  it  will  be  neees* 
sarjr,  previous  to  our  entering  upon  it,  to  say  a  few  things  re^ 
^pecting  the  duty  of  those  who  preach.  Ministers  ought  them* 
selves  surely  to  consider  what  they  say,  if  they  expect  the  peo- 
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*ple  to  eotfsider  it.  What  right  has  any  mi^  to' obtrnde  the 
wild  indigested  reveries  of  his  own  wandering  imagination  upon 
otharS)  and  to  insist  upon  their  hearing  him  widi  attention  and 
patience?  There  is  no  law  either  of  Ood  or  man  to  authoriso 
die  levying  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  any  audience.  Certunly  if  we 
Would  have  others  hear  us,  we  should  say  something  worth  theiir 
hearing.     To  this  end^ 

^1.  Let  us  take  care  to  digest  properly  in  our  own  minds  the 
iiubjects  on  which  we  mean  to  discourse  to  others. 

The  apostle's  advice  to  Timothy  is  directly  in  point  to  what 
I  am  here  recommending: — Study  to  shew  ikyseff  apprm)ed 
tmlo  Ocdj  a  workman  that  needeih  not  to  be  ashamed^  righti^f 
dividing  Me  u>ord  of  truth  a.  How  can  we  make  that  plain  to 
others  of  which  we  have  no  clear  idea  ourselves?  And  how  can 
we  get  clear  ideas  upon  any  subject,  without  duly  considering 
it  ?  If  this  be  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  as  it  certainly  is,  with 
what  decency  can  he  who  pours  out  his  extemporaneous  efiu- 
aiods  upon  the  people,  say  at  the  close  of  hia  unmeaning  hai^ 
i^ngue.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear  f  *This  is  little  bet* 
ter  than  adding  insult  to  folly. 

Ittd^d  our  Saviour  directs  his  apostles,  when  they  should  be 
brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  his  sake,  to  take  no  thought 
b^re  hand  what  they  should  speah^  nor  to  pre^medttaie^Jbr  ii 
should  be  given  them  in  that  hour  what  they  should  speak  b. 
*But  who  does  not  see  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  case,  and 
that  therefore  for  any  man  to  suppose  he  is  justified  by  this  pas^ 
sage  in  the  neglect  of  pre-meditation,  is  not  only  to  reason  false* 
ly,  but  in  direct  defiance  of  the  apostle's  admonition  to  Timothy 
just  mentioned,  and  many  others  of  the  like  nature  ?  Let  us 
then,  my  brethren,  whose,  duty  it  is  to  instruct  others,  endea* 
Tour  to  get  all  the  knowledge  we  can,  and  be  conscientiously 
laborious  in  our  preparations  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
'This  Is  the  voice  of  common  sense,  of  Scripture,  and  of  all  con- 
aiderate  people  who  wish  to  be  benefited  by  our  instructions. 

2.  Care  also  is  to  be  taken  about  the  manner,  as  well  as  the 
-ttatter  of  our  discourse. 

'  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  character  who  brings  a  mes- 
sage from  heaven,  and  treats  with  men  on  subjects  of  the  high* 

0  2  Tim*  U.  1^.  h  Mark  xUi  12. 
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est  concerfaiDeiit)  to  use  the  enticing  woris  of  man's  wisdom^  br 
to  affect  the  poihpoias  language  of  vain  zbetoricians.  But, 
trhile  he  is  careful  to  avoid  a  style  that  is  bombast  and  tumidi 
and  indeed  every  thing  that  looks  like  affectation^  be  should  be 
eautions  how  he  degenerates  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Rude 
and  barbarous  language^  ill-managed  metaphors,  trite  stdrie% 
quaint  conceits,  and  a  long  train  of  other  trifiibg  ptierilitieSi  to<^ 
eommon  among  some  in  dur  timoi  not  only  render  the  man  con- 
temptible who  uses  them,  but  have  a  very  pernicious  effect  upon 
the  generality  of  hearers.  Their  judgment  is  pshrerted,  instead 
i»f  being  informed ;  their  earsar6  tickled,  instead  of  their  hearts 
bmg  made  better ;  and,  to  say  the  best,  if  they  are  not  dis- 
gusted, they  are  yet  only  amused.  An  easy,  plain,  natural  style^ 
alike  remote  from  pedantry  and  barbarism,  best  becomes  the 
authority  and  importance  of  divine  truth:  Monmd  gfeech  tkai 
cannot  be  condemned  tu 

Nor  is  it  to  edification,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  a  few  politer 
hearers,  to  throw  bur  discourses  into  a  declamatory  essaying 
form,  and  affectedly  disguise  the  method  we  lay  down  to  oui^ 
selves.  We  should  ever  remember  we  are  speaking  to  th^ 
phiinest  capacities;  and  as  the  arranging  oUr  ideas  properly  is 
Necessary  to  our  being  understood,  so  the  giving  eadi  divisi<A 
of  our  discourse  its  denomination  of  number,  has  a  happy  efict 
to  assist  the  attention  and  memory  of  our  hearers. 

And  then  as  to  voice  and  action,  having  taken  pains  with  oms 
s^ves  to  correct  what  is  manifestly  improper  and  disgusting,  it 
may  be  safely  lefl  to  nature,  and  the  kind  of  impulse  excited  by 
the  subject  on  which  we  are  treating,. to  guide  us  spontaneous^ 
iy  in  these  matters.  Clearly  understanding  what  we  say,  and 
deeply  feeling  its  truth  and  importance,  our  manner  will  be,  not 
trifling,  dull,  and  formal,  but  grave,  sensible,  and  enlivening.-^ 
Which  leads  mo  to  observe^  ' 

-  d.  That  we  should  look  well  to  our  aims  and  vieWs  in  dil^ 
coursing  of  the  great  things  of  God. 

The  end  we  propose  in  any  matter,  will  have  a  constdersble 
influence  on  the  means  we  use  to  attain  it.  The  more  int^res^* 
ing  our  object  is,  the  more  assiduous  will  be  our  endeavour^  to 
compass  it.    Now  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvatbn  of  ini>» 

a  Tit  ii.  8. 
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moirtai  acndB^  are  the  most  noble  and  impcMrtant  end^  we  can  pos^ 
«ibt^  have  in  view.  The  more  therefore  our  minds  are  oc^upi«- 
ed  with  these  ideas,  and  the  more  deeply  our  hearts  are  aiFected 
with  them»  the  greater  pains  we  shall  take  to  be  masters  of  tht 
aibjects  we  treat  of»  and  to  discuss  them  in  such  manner  as  aha]i 
be  to  the  edification  of  those  who  hear  us.  Wherefore  the  pre^ 
aerving  a  lively  sense  of  religion  on  our  hearts,  has  a  direct  ten« 
dency  to  promote  both  our  acceptablenesss,  and  our  usefulness. 
Animated  by  a  pure  seal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  suo^ 
cess  of  bis  gospel,  we  shall  study  diligently  and  preach  fervent-* 
}y. — To  which  I  have  only  to  add, 

4.  That  our  dependance  should  be  firmly  placed  on  the  gm^ 
isious  and  seasonable  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  growing  experience  of  the  vital  power  of  religion,  and  ad 
increasing  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  our  work» 
will  not  fail  to  convince  us  of  the  need  we  stand  in  of  superior 
asastance.  That  assistance  therefore,  both  in  our  studies  »nd 
public  ministrations,  we  should  earnestly  implore,  encouraged 
by  the  many  gracious  promises  of  God's  word  to  that  end«  Nor 
afaould  our  views  terminate  here,  but  extend  to  the  salutary  ef« 
feet  of  our  instructions  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  not  to 
be  expected  without  a  divine  blessing ;  for  were  a  Paul  to  plants 
ta  an  Apollos  to  watdsr,  it  would  be  all  in  vain,  if  God  gave  not 
the  increase. 

And  now,  thus  prepared,  we  have  a  right,  be  our  audience 
who  they  may,  to  adopt  the  language  of  our  Master,  and  with 
AutJiority  to  say^  Who  hath  ears  to  hear^  ki  him  hear.'  Upon 
the  grounds  of  common  sense  as  well  as  religion,  we  may  de-^ 
tnand  their  most  serious  attention.  And  I  have  the  ratheri^o** 
sen  to  be  thus  particular  on  the  duty  of  ministers,  as  it  gives  ms 
the  better  title  to  that  freedom  and  earnestness  which  I  mean 
lo  use  in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  duty  of  consideration,  to 
which  we  now  proceed.— And  here  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
TOeommend  is. 

First, — ^Some  kind  of  preparation  previous  to  our  hearing; 
the  word. 

If  we  mean  to  attend  to  an  argument  upon  any  subject,  W0 
should  compose  ourselves'  to  the  business;  especially  if  th« 
subject  is  important,  and  the  discussion  of  it  likely  to  take  up 
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time*  JwiAee  can  be  done  to  no  argument,  if  vte  eo»e^iiM'Ml 
the  consideration  of  it  with  minds  divested  of  prejudice  andpa»» 
non,  and  in  a  calm  self-collected  state*  This  therefore  we  laxf 
Teasonably  demand  of  all  who  attend  upon  the  public  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  even  those  who  may  as  yet  have  their  doubts  df 
its  divine  authority.  For  the  question  respecting  its  truth,  i% 
and  must  be  acknowledged  by  them,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  im- 
portant. But  the  sort  of  persons  I  have  here  chiefly-  in  my 
eye,  are  not  occasional  hearers,  or  those  who  now  and  then  out 
of  mere  curiosity  drop  into  places  of  publie  worship,  but  those 
who  statedly  attend  the  ministry  of  the  word.  To  you  wesiiy, 
and  especially  in  regard  of  the  day  devoted  to  divine  service,—* 
Keq)  your  feet  wlien  pegoto  the  house  qfGodj  and  be  ready  a^ 
be  disposed  to  hear,  in  a  temper  of  mind  suited  to  the  service 
in  which  you  are  to  engage. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  in  your  retirement,  consider  se* 
riously  with  yourself  what  you  are  about.  Say  to  yourself^-^ 
the  soliloquy  is  natural,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  useful — 
*^  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  God  is  worshipped,  and  where 
what  is  said  to  be  his  word  is  discoursed  of.  What  is  the  end 
I  propose  to  myself  in  going  thither  ?  Is  it  merely  to  conform 
to  custom,  and  to  oblige  my  friends  and  neighbours?  Or  am  I 
disposed  to  listen  to  what  the  preacher  may  say,  and  to  give  it 
that  consideration,  which  its  importance  as  a  message  from  God 
(for  that  is  its  claim)  demands?  Both  decency  and  good  sense 
teach,  that  my  going  to  a  place  of  public  instruction  obliges  me 
to  pay  all  due  attention  to  the  speaker.  The  matter  to  be  dis^ 
coursed  of  carries  importance  upon  the  very  face  of  it.  It  te* 
speets  my  well-being  in  this  world  and  in  that  to  come.  I 
therefore  do  myself  injustice  if  I  enter  not  coolly  into  the  argu'>- 
ment,  and  so  consider  it  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the 
doctrine  be  true  or  false,  to  be  received  or  rejected.  Should 
the  latter  upon  good  grounds  appear  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  be 
justified  in  absenting  myself  for  the  future  from  a  place  where 
orror  and  falsehood  is  propagated,  and  so  bearing  my  testimony 
against  it.  I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  acting  -agreeable  to  it.  Such  conduct  will  be  manly, 
and  approve  itself  to  God  and  my  own  ccuiscience«    .But|  o^ 


Ae  tontnxfi  IF  I  go  thither  oat  of  eustom,  or  purely  tb  gmtify 
ny  ctmosityv  and  pay  no  other  attention  to  the  business  thatt 
I  would  to  any  idle  tale  told  me  in  common  discourse)  I  violate 
the  laws  of  decency  and  good  manners :  and  if  what  I  hear 
should  after  all  turn  out  to  be  true,  my  reaping  no  advanlaga 
from  it  will  be  my  own  fault,  and  my  condemnation  another  day 
the  more  tremendous.  I  will  therefore  seriously  consider  wfaa6 
I  am  about.  I  will  endeavour  to  thrust  from  my  mind  all  imper-» 
tinent  thoughts,  and  all  anxieties  about  worldly  affairs.  I  will 
impose  silence  upon  my  passions,  lay  my  prejudices  under  'an. 
interdict,  and  go  to  what  is  called  the  house  of  God  with,  all 
the  coolness  and  composure  I  can  command/' 

Were  you  thus  to  reason  with  yourself,  previous  to  your  en* 
trance  on  the  public  duties  of  the  day,  and  then  on  your  kneet 
humbly  and  fervently  implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  what  you 
are  about,  you  would  be  likely  to  receive  advantage  jEroi^  the 
word  preached.  Resolve  therefore  to  act  after  this  manner  a^. 
•What  I  have  urged  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  wbetbet 
religion  be  or  be  not  true,  you  have  no  other  alteri^ative  leffc 
you  than  either  to  abandon  public  worship  entirely,  or  to*  ad<* 
dress  yourself  to  it  with  the  seriousness  and  self<*collection  that 
have  been  recommended. — The  next  thing  to  be  considered  isy 

Secondly, — How  we  ought  to  behave  ourselves  in  thu 
house  of  God.  i 

At  the  time  agreed  on  for  the  public  worship,  all  who  mean 
to  join  in  it  should  be  present.  Peter  and  John  went  up  io 
the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer  ft.  And  Cornelius,  wJieii 
Peter  entered  his  house  to  preach  the  word  to  him  and  hia 
family,  thus  salutes  him.  Now  'are,  we  all  here  present  bejR^e 
Gody  to  hear  all  things  that  are , commanded  thee  of  Godc* 
The  coming  in  after  the  service  is  begun  is  very  indec^t.  Ift 
is  disturbing  both  to  him  who  leads  the  worship,  and  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  has  an  ill  m^, 
fluence  on  wh^t  follows.     Prayer  and  praise,  with  which  pub* 

a  Her«  gire  me  leave  to  reeomme&d  <<  Short  Meditations  on  Select  Fortiont 
of  Scripture^  diiefly  designed  to  be  read  on  the  morning  of  this  day ;  by  the. 
Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Abingdon.  To  which  are  added,  Considerations  on  the 
Custom  of  Vidting  on  Sunday.  ** 

h  Acts  Hi.  1.  c  Acts  X.  33. 
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Ke  worsbip  is  usually  introdueed^  are  tbemsdves  mpoftMtt 
branches  of  duty ;  but  tbeir  utility  in  conn^xioo  wijfcb  preadiing 
IS  also  Tery  considerabie.  Tbe  mind  by  a  serious  and  devout 
attention  to  these  duties,  is  put  into  a  suitable  &ame  and 
temper  for  bearing  tbe  word.  Haying  sung  the  praises  of  God 
with  elevation  of  heart,  and  fervently  asked  his  assistance  in  at« 
tending  to  what  may  be  spoken,  we  shall  be  likely  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  that  we  liear.  He  therefore  who 
indecently  comes  in  at  a  late  hour,  deprives  himself  of  this  natural 
and  proper  mean  of  preparation  for  what  is  to  foUi^.  Let  us 
then  come  early  to  the  house  of  God  a« 

And  need  we  be  told  in  what  manner  we  should  behave  our-* 
aclves  there  ?  Can  it  be  tight  to  compose  ourselves  quietly  to 
sleep?  or  to  be  incessantly  gazing  about  on  the  congregation? 
Mr  to  be  wholly  employed  in  observing  the  person,  and  watching 
the  attitude  and  manner  of  the  speaker  ?  or  to  suffer  our  thoughts 
to  wander,  like  the  fool's  eye,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  He 
who  treats  public  instruction  after  this  manner,  violates  the  laws 
of  decency  and  common  sense,  and  defeats  all  the  useful  fnt* 
posea  which  he  would  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  by  making 
one  of  the  audience*  His  presence  says  he  came  thither  to 
liear:  his  behaviour  the  contrary.  How  absurd!  My  coming 
to  the  assembly  is  a  tacit  avowal  of  my  intention  to  listen  to  the 
discourse ;  that  and  that  only  ought  to  occupy  my  mind.  On 
ibe  tongue  nf  the  preacher  my  ear  should  hang;  his  view  I 
should  endeavour  to  comprehend ;  his  reasonings  I  should  dili« 
gently  attend 'to ;  and  the  thread  of  his  discourse  I  should  closer 
)y  follow.  If  prejudice  arises,  it  should  be  opposed*  If  pas* 
•ion  disturbs,  it  should  be  suppressed.  In  short,  the  service 
^ould  be  begun,  proceeded  in,  and  conduded  with  a  regard  to 
God ;  and  with  a  sincere  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  argument,  to 
tbe  speaker,  and  to  myself.  A  man  who  thus  hears  cannot  failt 
methinks,  of  being  more  or  less  profited. 

But  how  much  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  most  Chris^ 
tian  assemblies,  you  need  not  be  told.  The  countenances  of 
too  many  hearers  force  upon  our  minds  a  suspicion  of  their 
thoughtlessness  and  inattention,  and  their  conduct  afterwards 

a  See  Dr.  Addington's  "  Serious  Address  to  Christian  Wonliippersy  on  Hbt 
Importante  of  an  JEariy  Attendance  upon  Public  Worship*" 


{kttts  th^  matter  beyoad  a  doubt.  But  can  this  b9  right  ?  Ncs 
eertainiy.  Wko  hath  ears  then  to  htar^  let  him  hear. — But 
there  Ib* 

Thi JU>LY,«^A  duty  lying  npun  us  after  we  have  beard  the 
word.  And  upon  this  you  will  allow  me  to  .be  particular,  as  I 
apprehend  the  effect  of  the  word,  with  the  blessing  of  God)  de^ 
penda  chiefly  upon  it. 

Recollection  is  what  I  mean,  together  with  self-application 
and  prayer.  Who  hath  ear$  tohmr^  lei  iim  hear^  As  if  our 
Ixnrd  had  aaid,  ^^  I  have  discoursed  to  you  upon  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  iDo  not  think,  now  the  discourse  is  ended* 
that  the^siness  is  all  over.  Carry  away  what  I  have  said  in 
your  memories.  Call  it  over  in  your  retirements ;  consider  it 
in  every  possible  light  it. can  be  viewed;  apply  it  to  yourselves; 
make  it  the  subject  of  your  conversation  with  others;  pray 
mightily  to  God  for  his  blessing  upon  it;  and  frequently  advert, 
to  it  in  the  course  of  the  week,  that  so  it  may  have  its  influence 
upon  your  tempers,  words,  and  actions."  So  the  apostle,  when 
he  had  been  exhorting  Timothy  to  his  duty,  adds,  Cimsider 
what  I  myt  and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding  in  aU 
thinga  cu 

'  Now  the  business  of  recollection,  if  properly  attended  to,  will 
require  resolution,  self-denial,  and  prudence.  .  Give  me  leave 
therefore  to  assist  you  in  it,  by  recommending  the  three  foUoW'^ 
ing  expedients  :-^  A  void  as  much  as  possible  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  dissipate  your  mind,  and  render  you  incapable  of 
oonsideration  and  recollection. — Be  not  fond  of  hearing  more 
than  you  can  retain  and  digest.— Make  a  point  of  retiring  at 
the  close  of  the  day»  for  the  purpose  of  recollection  and  prayer. 

1.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
dissipate  the  mind,  and  render  it  incapable  of  consideration  and 
lecoUection. 

Some  will  look  upon  this  caution  aa  savouring  of  pharisaical 
severity  and  gloominess,  and  scarce  consistent  with  that  cheer- 
&lne8s  which  ought  to  prevail  among  Christians  on  a  day  they 
consider  as  aifestival.  ^Give  me  leave  therefore,  before  I  ex- 
plain myself,  to  protest  against  every  thing  that  looks  like  gri- 
mace in  religion,  or  that  tends  to  beget  an  unfavourable  idea  of 

a  t  Tim.  ii.  7.       ' 
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any  of  its  duties,  ais  if  they  were  hard  and  rigorous.  No ;  the 
day  we  dedicate  to  divipe  setvice  ought  to  be  deemed  the  pka^ 
santest  in  all  the  week.  And  if,  when  we  fast,  we  should  not 
be  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sad  countenance,  much  less  should  we 
be  so  on  this  day.  Rather  let  us  anoint  our  head  and  wash 
our  face  a,  put.  on  our  best  apparel,  look  smilingly  on  all 
around  us,  and  eat  our  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
hearth. 

But  surely  there*  are  indulgences  which,  however  allowable* 
at  other  times,  are  not  compatible  with  the  right  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  this  dHy.  Dress  we  must,  but  let  us  net  employ 
so  much  of  the  morning  in  decking  our  persons,  as  to  preclude 
the  devotion  of  the  closet  and  the  family.  Of  the  bounties-  of 
Providence  we  may  cheerfully  partake  at  noon,  but  what  oopa- 
dion  for  superfluities?  These  can  scarce  be  provided,  without, 
imposing  stteh  services  on  oui  domestics,  as  will  deprive  them 
of  the  religious  advantages  they  have  a  right  to  claim,  and 
would  otherwise  calmly  enjoy.  The  delicacies  too  of  the  table 
may  prove  a  temptation,  and  indispose  us  to  that  attention: 
which  the  services  of  the  afternoon  demand.  A  slight  repasty, 
therefore,  seems  the  fittest  for  the  intervals  of  public  worship. 

And,  methinks,  every  sober  person  must  see  the  great  impro- 
priety, not  to  say  indecency,  of  receiving  and  returning  visits* 
on  this  day,  and  indeed  of  mingling  promiscuously  with  any- 
corapany  but  that  of  our  owii  families* .  Suppose  a  man  to  have 
listened  ever  so  attentively  to  the  word  preached,  if  the  moment 
he  passes  out  of  the  assembly  he  joins  the  company  ef  vain,^ 
light,  dissipated  people,  whose  wish  it  is  to  get  idd  of  every  se-^ 
rious  thought;  how  is  he  likely  to  be  profited  by  what  he  has 
heard  ?  Or  if  the  company  he  falls  into  are  of  another  cast,  it 
is  not  improbable  his  attention  may,  by  a  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, be  unduly  diverted  from  the  solemnities  of  public  worships, 
in  which  he  had  been  just  engaged.  In  this  way,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  salutary  efiPect  of  impressions  received  in  the  house 
of  God  hath  in  a  vast  many  instances  been  defeated.  Is  it  not 
better  then  to  retire  calmly  to  our  houses,  and  there  pursue  our. 
duty  in  the  manner  good  sense  and  our  Bibles  direct  ? 

2.  Be  not  fond  of  hearing  more  than  you  can  retain  and  digest.. 

a  Matt.  vi.  16,  17.         . .  ,  b  Acts  ii.  46. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  intemperance  in  regard  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body :  and  if  excessive  eating  may  be  as  hurtful 
to  the  constitution  as  excessive  abstinence,  it  is  also  true  of  the- 
ibind^  that  the  hearing  more  than  is  fit,  may  be  very  nearly  as 
injurious  as  the  not  hearing  at  all.  A  great  abundance  of  in- 
struction poured  into  the  ear,  without  sufficient  intermission  for 
reflection  and  practice,  is  extremely  prejudicial:  it  confounds 
the  judgment,  overburdens  the  memory,  and  so  jades  the  mind 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  recollecting  afterwards  what  it  had 
heard,  and  of  calmly  deliberating  thereon. 

Where,  indeed,  the  only  object  is  the  gratification  of  idle 
curiosity,  and  persons  are  more  intent  on  circumstances  than 
things ;  and  where  the  preacher,  instead  of  reasoning  on  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  spends  the  whole  time  in  declaiming,  allegoriz- 
ing, or  telling  tales ;  a  great  deal  may  be  heard  with  little  or  no 
fatigue  or  expense'of  spirits.  But  in  suich  case  what  real  good 
does  a  man  get  ?  he  is  amused  without  being  edified. .  On  the 
contrary,  where  the  true  end  of  attending  on  divine  ordinances 
is  proposed,  two  sermons  a  day,  well  studied  and  attentively 
heard,  are  in  my  opinion  as  much  as  people, in  common  can  any 
way  digest  and  improve.  For  we  ought  ever  to  remember,  that 
our  view  in  hearing  the  word  should  be,  not  merely  to  have  our 
passions  touched,  but  chiefly  our  understandings  informed  and 
our  hearts  made  better.  Then  are  we  profited  by  a  sermon, 
when  we  carry  away  a  clear  idea  of  divine  truth,  and  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  its  authority  and  importance ;  and  so  are  upon  just 
groiinds  awakened,  animated,  and  comforted  by  it. 

Now  how  is  it  possible  that  he  who  has  given  close  attention 
to  three  or  four  such  useful  sermons  in  a  day,  should  be  capable 
in  the  evening,  if  indeed  he  had  time,  to  do  justice  to  what  he 
has  heard  ?  He  will  go  home,  at  a  late  hour,  fatigued  with  the 
business  he  has  been  about,  and  a  mind  occupied  with  a  chaos 
of  ideas  which  he  has  neither  opportunity  nor  spirits  to  arrange, 
digest,  and  apply  to  their  proper  use.  And  so  the  pains  both 
of  the  speaker  and  hearer  prove  fruitless.  I  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  say  to  reason  and  experience. 

Upon  this  principle  then,  I  cannot  but  think  it  my  duty,  to 
dissuade  those  who  attend  the  service  of  the  morning  and  after^ 
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iKMHi  fibm  frequenting  lectuies  in  the  evening*  These  exetfi> 
eises'  doubtless  kave  tbeir  i»e  with  lespect  to  many  who  are  so 
eircumstanced  aa  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  foxmer  parts  of 
the  day,  who  have  no  families,  or  who,  if  there  were  no  ^aces 
of  public  instvodion  to  frequent,  would  be  under  a  temptation 
to  spend  their  etwning  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  And  in  8# 
large  and  poptdoua  a  city  as  this,  the  establiishmeut  of  lectures* 
to  those  purposes,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  ia 
ma  object  deserving  of  paxtibu&ir  attention  and  encouragement. 
But  to  you  of  the  former  description^  give  me  leave  with  all 
freedom  4o  say,  it  is  your  duty,  when  the  afternoon  service  i&^ 
olbsed,  tO"  go»  home  calmly  and  seriously  to  your  families,  and 
see  that  the  woi^ship  of  God  is  doly  observed  there. — Which 
fea^  me  to  the  last  expedient  recommended,  in  order  to  your 
deriving  resd  advantage  to  yourselves^ &om  the  word  preached;; 
and  that  is, 

9.  The  making  a  point  of  rething  at  the  dose- of  the  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  recollection  and  prayer* 

By  RecoUectOon  I  mean  the  calling  over  the  substance  of  what 
we  have  heard,  considering  with  ourselves  the  particulaF  point 
discoursed  of,  the  manner  in  which^  it  was  stated,  the  reasoning 
itpon  it,  its  agreement  with  Sieripture  and  ouy  own  experience,, 
and  the  uses,  to  which  it  was  applied..  This  seriously  done,*  and 
followed  with  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  his  Uessing,  we  may 
hope  the  great  truths  oi  religion  Will  be*  deeply  rivetted  in  our 
minds,  make  an  abiding  impression  upon  our  hearty  and  have^ 
a  mighty  infiaence  upon  out  tempers  and  practice. 

Prudence  will  direct  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  these  mediki* 
tions,  what  time  is  to  be  employed  therein,  and  what  assistance 
we  may  receive  by  discoursing  with  our  family  upon  these  mat* 
ters.  But,  in  general,  the  duty  itself  is  s»  reasonable  and  use* 
fiif,  that  it  should  on  no  account  be  .wholly  dispensed  with.  Aa 
to  time^  there  can  be  no  want  of  opportunity,  i£  you  miJce  a 
point  of  avoiding  company,  and  securing  the  evening  to  yourself. 
As  to  composing  your  mind  to  meditation,  that  may  sometimes 
be  difficult,  but  it  will  not  always  be  so,  and  use  will  make  it 
more  and  more  easy.  And  as  to  memory,  though  it  be  not  sa 
retentive  as  you  could  wish,  the  inuring  yourself  to  the  practice 
we  are  recommending  will  assist  your  memory!  and  then,  you 
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mte  lo  jemember,  it  »  uoi  worda  you  are  to  recdiect,  but 
things* 

And  now  I  ask,  wholber  tbis  b]]*ii»eflB  we  4U«  eichorting  yom 
io,  does  not  mppore  itself  to  your  jadgment  and  good  sense  sd 
moat  fit  and  neceseairy.  When  a  ttiemi  hta  dmoursed  wkk 
JOVL  upon  any  Snteresting  tati^ei  respeoting  yout  4>eB)po«d  a£*<: 
iairs,  do  not  your  thougbla  naturally  turn  upon  the  snbjeist  vfa«n 
you  and  he  are  parted  ?  Why  then  should  you  wi^  to  get  ii4 
<of  all  tecotlection,  when  yen  hav^e  been  veiuntarily  epending  aft 
hour  or  two  in  heairing  snl^ects  dBscossed,  wMdi  are  oonfested- 
fy  of  infinitely  gveAer  importance  ?  Such  coiidaet  is  ^isingtr 
imous,  foofoh,  and  pemiciovts.  It  is  a  ^^ry  unkind  retum  to 
those  who  have  been  labouring,  weeping,  and  praying  for  your 
good«  It  is  Acting  after  a  manner  which  eommon  sense,  if  its 
plain  dictates  were  consMlted,  would  ^oondemo.  And  at  tends 
directly  to  the  deprixring  yon  of  the  greater  ^oaod,  and  the 
ikxinging  gaik  and  misery  upon  your  consci^encis.  But  I  fcr- 
hear  at  present  to  urge  this,  (xt  «ny  other  branch  of  the  duty  t^ 
cenmiended,  upon  you.  Our  business  hitherto  has  b^en  only 
to  lay  your  duty  he&re  you ;  in  the  ne^  sermon  we  ans  to  eiM* 
liEKrce  it. 

PAET  U. 

By  the  ^exhortation  in  our  text,  Wio  AaCA  tors  fy  iaor,  M 
Aim  hear^  our  Saviour  meant  to  cemind  his  audience,, that  it 
^as  a  parable  he  had  been  speaking— that  the  truth  veiled  ua* 
der  it  was  most  important— that  their  aeriously  considering  it 
was  absolutdy  neoeseary  to  their  profiting  by  it — and  that,  if 
they  wexte  not  benefited  by  his  instructions,  the  faiilt  W4»ild  be 
in  the  perverseness  of  their  wills,  jatber  than  in  the  weakness 
iof  thdr  natand  powers,  or  any  obscurity  in  the  form  of  speech 
he  had  adopted.  These  things  conddered,  we  have  ]woceeded 
to  the  object  of  this  discoucse,  which  is— to  jrepresent  the  duty 
which  men  owe  to  the  word  they  hear — ^and  to  enforce  it  with 
aiiitable  motives* 

The  first  of  th^se  was  dispatched  in  the  former  sermon^ 
Here  we  set  out  with  speaking  of  the  duty  of  those  who  preach* 
They  ought  to  ccoisider  well  what  they  say;  otherwise  they 
Ainnot  with  reaaon  ttpect  the  attention  of  their  .att£ence,  nor 
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with  decency  require  it*  Now  if  we,  whose  province  it  is  to 
address  you,  are  conscientious  in  our  preparations  for  public 
work,  deliver  ourselves  with  a  plainness  and  solemnity  suited 
to  the  importance  of  our  subject,  aim  at  the  glory  of  God  and 
your  good,  and  have  our  eye  directed  to  a  divine  influence  for 
success ;  if  we,  I  say,  thus  preach,  we  may  surely,  without  the 
charge  of  arrogance,  demand  your  most  serious  attention.  This 
duty  therefore  on  your  part,  we  have  proceeded  to  explain, 
shewing  you — what  kind  of  preparation  is  expedient  previous 
to  your  hearing  the  word — ^how  you  ought  to  behave  during 
your  attendance  upon  it — ^and  the  duty  that  lies  upon  you  after 
the  service  is  concluded — And  now  we  go  on,  as  was  pro- 
posed,        ' 

IL  To  enforce  what  has  been,  said  with  suitable  motives* 
And  our  first  argument  shall  be  taken. 

First, — From  the  decency  and  fitness  of  the  thing  itself. 

Good  manners  are  of  great  importance  in  society ;  and  there 
is  no  one  precept  held  in  more  general  respect  among  civilized 
people,  than  that  of  paying  attention  to  those  who  speak  to  us. 
If,  indeed,  a  man  means  to  affront  me,  I  am  justified  in  turn- 
ing away  from  him  ;  but  in  all  other  cases  such  conduct. is  illi*r 
beral.  It  were  unworthy  of  a  prince  to  shut  his  ear  against  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects  whom  he  admits  into  his  presence ;  and 
it  would  be  deemed  rude  behaviour  to  treat  a  stranger  after  this 
manner  who  asks  us  a  question  as  we  pass  the  streets.  But  it 
is  the  height  of  indecency  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  addressed 
in  a  set  discourse,'  by  a  person  of  character,  and  whom  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  to  give  no  heed  at  all  to  what  he  says. 
'  Such  is  the  case  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  discourse 
to  us  from  week  to  week  of  the  great  things  of  God ;  we  regu- 
larly attend  upon  their  ministrations :  they  are  men  of  charac- 
ter, and  no  strangers  to  us ;  and  yet,  instead  of  well  weighing 
their  discourses,  we  treat  them  with  indifference  and  neglect. 
Is  this  right  ?  is  this  decent  ?  To  seem  to  hear  and  not  to  hear, 
is  to  act  conformably  neither  to  truth,  nor  to  good  manners. 
And  how  can  such  conduct  be  justified  upon  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  prudence  and  decorum,  setting  aside  all  regard  to  re- 
ligion ?  If  therefore  you  would  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of 
your  neighbours,  as  men  of  sense  and  good  breeding,  be  per- 
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maded  to  h^ar  us;  if  not,  go  t>n  in  your  old  way,  and  be  t!on'' 
tent  to  rank  with  a  rude  illiterate  peasant,  who  treats  the  la* 
boured  discourse  of  a  friend  on  some  useful  subject  of  civil  life 
with  stupid  contempt. — To  proceed^ 

.  Secondly, — ^Let  me  remind  you  of  the  particular  obligations 
you  owe  to  those  whose  ministrations  you  attend. 

This  is  an  argument  addressed  to  ingenuity  and  gratitude. 
.  Suppose  a  fri«nd  apprehending  some  imminent  danger  likely  to 
befal  me,  were  to  beat  great  pains  to  inform  me  of  it,  to  intreat 
me  with  tears  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  escape  it,  and  to 
dffer  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  should  I  not  be  much 
obliged  to  him,  and  ought  I  not  to  give  him  an  attentive  hear- 
ing ?  On  the  contrary,  were  I  not  only  to  forbear  thanking 
liim,  but  to  turn  away  from  him  with  cold  indifference,  wonl4 
tiot  such  conduct  be  disingenuous  as  well  as  preposterous? 
Would  not  the  feelings  of  my  friend  be  greatly  hurt,  and  all 
about  me  condemn  my  folly?  Nor  would  it  be  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  such  strange  neglect,  that  I  had  my  doubts  of  the  trutb 
of  the  story ;  for,  however  that  might  be,  his  good-will  wouI(i 
Jbe  just  the  same. 

Now,  such  is  precisely  the  case  here.  Ministers  warn  us  of 
^he  greatest  dangers,  and  hold  up  to  our  view  the  most  glorious 
prospects ;  with  tears  entreat  us  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  comQ, 
and  to  lay  hold  on  the  hopes  set  before  us;  o£Eer  us  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power ;  study,  pray  and  preach  to  save  our  souls, 
and  make  us  happy.  And  what  is  die  effect  of  their  endea,- 
▼ours  ?  We  hear  them ;  but  do  we  take  pains  to  understand 
them  ?  do  we  lay  up  the  word  in  our  memories,  consider  of  it 
afterwards,  and  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  his  blessing  upon  it  ? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  like  those  in  the  parable,  we  make  ligH 
^it,  and  go  our  way^  one  to  hisfarm^  and  the  other  to  his  merr 
ehafidise  a ;  proceed  from  week  to  week  in  the  old  beaten  track 
pf  hearing  and  forgetting  what  we  hear,  frequenting,  the  house 
of  God,  and  pursuing  the  world. 

Now,  I  ask,  ia  not  such  conduct  botb  foolish  and  disinge»- 
nuous  ?  Certainly  it  is.  .  Nor  can  you  excuse  it  upon  any  other 
grounds  than  will  fix  an  imputation  upon  your  understanding, 
jor^your  integrity^  or  both.     For  if  you  conceive  of  ypur  wiiiib" 
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Bten  ni  weak  and  eredaloos,  or  m  telf^intttestccl  and  desigtiiiig 
niefiy  tfat  question  will  return^  Why  then  do  you  attend  their 
kainifttratiidn*  ?  Youl;  hearing  then,  and  going  no  to  hear  themi 
lays  you  under  an  obligation  to  then^  from  which  noifaing  can 
^Bcharge  yi>%  but  that  serions  oonaidetatilm  of  what  they  say, 
which  we  are  so  wannly  recommending, 
•  Let  iia,  however^  spend  a  menient  uptm  the  two  cxcuaeft  just 
planted  at.  An  these  men  weak  and  ercdulous?  Bosaibly 
eome  of  themmay.  Yet  we  will  venture  to  affirm^  that  in  ge» 
nend  they  )H>tse8S  as  go«Ml  a  riiare  of  undemanding  as  .otherti 
•tt  fo  acknowledged^  indeed,  that  shining  wit,  profound  senses 
^od  great  IH^ary  attainments  ire  not  neoessaiy  to  ^ualiiy  ttieo 
to  preach  the  gospel.  God  hits  sometimee  ehown  ike  JboliA 
thktgf»  i^  tiie  worU  0^  confimml  ihewise,^  and  the  %C€ak  thrng^ 
if  ffte  worldf  to  ctinjkfmd  the  Ahijp  tokkh  mt  mighty  a.  A 
^in  teati  fliay  dearly  itate^  ably  defend,  and  warmly  enforce 
the  great  truths  of  tellgioik  And  a  failure  in  point  of  accuracy 
and  judgment,  is  no  reasoli  why  you  should  not  consider  what 
is  said,  since  the  gospel  is  substantially  the  same.  And  after 
all,  be  the  abilities  of  the  speaker  more  or  leas  distinguished, 
yquf  ptesence,  and  especially  your  stated  attendance  on  hia  mini- 
stry, gives  him  an  unquestionable  right,  as  we  observed  before^ 
'to  demand  your  serious  attention. 

The  ether  eiicuse  is  such  aa  no  man  of  a  liberal  mind  would 
admit;  unless  impelled  to  it  by  the  dearest  evidence*  And  in 
that  case,  he  would  rather  withdraw  himself  from  the  instrudtiou 
of  one  whose  views  he  had  just  caua^  to  suspect,  than  urge  hia 
unfavourable  opinion  df  hiqif  ^  a  reason  for  not  duly  attending 
to  his  admonition*  But  cotemoA  charity  will  oblige  men  to 
conclude,  that  those  who  discourae  to  them  of  the  gteat  things 
of  God,  sincerely  mean  to  promote  their  good*  And  whoevef 
considers  the  temporal  advantages  which  many  of  this  charaeter 
ibrego,  and  the  various  inconveniences  and  trials  to  which  they 
expose  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  will  allow 
that  the  presumption  is  strongly  in  their  favour. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  that  they  who  preach  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  have  your  good  at  heart.  And  may  not  an  argument 
be  drawn  from  hence,  to  persuade  you  to  consider  seriously  what 
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they  say  ?  'Gm  you  refuse  them  a  request  so  reasonable  in  it* 
self,  and  which  willinJBnitdy  gratify  them  without  the  possibili* 
ty  of  doing  you  any  harm  ?  Let  the  message  they  bring  stand 
how  it  will  at  present  in  your  mind,  it  is  in  their  apprehension 
most  true  and  important;  and  so  fiur  you  give  them  credit.  Cm 
you  wonder  then,  that  seeing  you  in  danger  of  perishing  for  everi 
they  are  eager  to  pluck  you  as  brands  out  of  the  burning?  and 
that  perceiving  an  infinite  good  in  prospect,  they  ardently  wish 
you  to  become  possessed  of  it  ?  Will  you  call  this  wish,  this 
desire,  this  impulse  of  theirs)  by  any  other  name  than  good* 
wiU?  Ought  it  not  to  attach  them  to  you,  and  to  draw  forth 
correspondeQt  alSfections  in  your  breasts  towards  them  ?  Will  you 
take  no  account  of  thriir  pdns  and  labours,  their  struggles  and 
conflicts,  their  tears  and  temptations?  Shall  they  exert  all  their 
powers  in  the  study  of  God's  word,  to  possess  you  of  the  rich 
treasure  it  contains?  Shall  they  pour  out  their  cries  to  heaven 
day  and  night  for  you  ?  Shall  they  travail  in  birth  of  you  till 
Christ  is  formed  in  you  ?  Shall  they  as  his  ambassadors,  and  in 
his  stead,  beseech  you  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ?  Shall  they,  in 
a  word,  by  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and  you,  entreat  you  to  con* 
aider  the  things  that  belong  to  your  everlasting  peace? — ^And 
can  you  after  all  receive  their  message  with  cold  indifierence ; 
forget  it  as  soon  as  you  have  beard  it;  wish  them,  like  those 
bidden  to  the  marriage  feast,  to  have  you  excused  to  the  master 
of  it;  and  send  them  back  to  him  with  this  sad  complaint.  Who 
hath  beUewd  our  report,  and  to  toftoan  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed  f  Ood  forbid !  O  consider  the  pain  this  wiU  give  their 
hearts  I  And  consider,  too,  on  the  contrary,  the  joy  they  will 
feel,  should  your  conduct  be  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  repre^ 
sented*  No  external  token  of  respect  can  they  possibly  receive 
from  you,  that  is  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time  with  thia. 
This,  this  is  the  reward  of  their  ministry.— Again, 

Thirdly,  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  preaching  is  a  divine 
institution ;  and  that  they  who  are  called  to  dispense  the  gos^ 
pel  have,  by  virtue  of  that  call,  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  tbose 
to  whom  they  are  sent. 

I  am  sensible  too  many  artiul  men  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  idea  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  so  to 
obtrude  upon  the  world  opinions  of  a  pernicious  tendency  both 
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to  the  civil  and  retigious  interests  of  society.  And  too  msnf^ 
it  must  be  added,  und^  the  character  of  Christian  ministers^ 
have  cjiallenged  a  kind  of  reverence  from  the  ignorant  multi? 
tude,  to  which  they  have  no  title;  and  without  any  view,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  promote  what  ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of 
their  ministry.  They  have  talked  loudly  of  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood,  of  indelible  character,  and  of  I  know  not  what  occult 
quality  annexed  to  their  office,  and  the  manner  of  their  admisr 
fiion  to  it,  independent  of  personal  character.  But  these  pre* 
tensions  every  faithful  minister  of  Christ  will  reject  with  con* 
tempt,  as  no  better  than  so  many  charms  or  spells,  to  enslave 
mankind  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  dominion,  founded  neither  in  rear 
son  nor  the  word  of  God.  The  position^  howeveri  just  laid 
down,  is  capable  of  full  and  satisfactory  proof.    - 

If  we  wiU  regard  the  authority  of  Scripture,  preaching  is  3 
divine  institution,  and  is  to  continue  in  *the  world  to  the  end  of 
time.  When  our  Saviour,  ascended  up  into  heaven,  he  commis^ 
sioned  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations  m  and  io  go  into  all  the 
foorldj  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  b ;  and  the  pror 
mise  annexed,  Zo,  lam  with  you  alway^  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world  c,  clearly  shews  that  the  commission  was  to  extend  to 
Christian  ministers  of  every  iage  and  country.  The  phrase  of 
the  end  of  the  world  could  not  mean  here,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
the  end'  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  for  the  persons  to  whom 
the  gospel  was  to  be  preached,  were  of  the  remotest  countries 
—every  creature.  It  is  plain  therefore  he  meant  to  say,  that 
preaching  was  to  be  received  and  acknowledged  as  his  appoint-^ 
iuent ;  and  that  it  should  be  succeeded  through  his  influence 
and  blessing,  to  the  latest  times. 

The  apostle  holds  the  same  language  when  he  tells  us,  that 
it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe  d ;  and  when  he  thus  reasons  with  the  Romans,  How  shall 
they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? .  And  how  shall  they  preachy  ex- 
cept they  are  sent  ?  As  it  is  tvritten.  How  beautijul  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peaces  and  bring  glad  tidings 

a  Matt.  xxviiL  J  9.  -  b  Mark  xvi.  15. 

*     c  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  d\  Cor.  L  ?1. 
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of  good  (kings  1  So  then^  faith  Cometh  by  hrnnng^  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God  a.  Agreeable  to  this  we  are  commanded 
not  to  despise  prophesyings  b,  that  is,  preaching ;  and  to  receive 
those  who  come  in  ^ the  name  of  Christ,  with  a  regard  suitable 
to  the  authority  that  sends  them,  and  the  importance  of  the  mes- 
sage they  bring  c.  And  so  there  are  many  expressions  of  God's 
displeasure  against  those  who  contemptuously  refuse  them  that 
speak  in  his  name;  and  m»nj  promises  of  his  favour  and  blessr 
ing  to  those,  who  receive  the  word  gladly,  and  search  the  Scrip- 
tures to  see-  whether  these  things  are  so. 

As  to  the  question,  How  may  we  kpow  who  are  caHed  of 
God  to  {»each  the  gospel?  it  will  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  it  here 
without  entering  into  particulars  which  would  carry  us  too  far ; 
that  every  man's  reason,  if  be  will  make  proper  use  of  it,  con- 
sulting at  the  same  time  his  Bible,  will  enable  him  to  discover 
pretty. clearly  who  are  not  called  of  God :  and  it  may  and  ought 
to  be  presumed  of  the  rest,  that  he  has  raised  them'  up  and  sent 
them.  No  one  in  his  senses  can  suppose,  that  men  who  have 
not  the  powers  of  utterance — ^who  are  grossly  ignorant — who 
live  ill  lives — ^who  are  manifest  perverters  of  the  gospel — who, 
weary  of  their  callings,  thrust  themselves  into  the  ministry' 
against  the  opinion  of  wise  and  sober  men,  and  the  Christian  so- 
cieties to  which  they  belong — or  who  have  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  exercising  their  ministry  to  edification — I  say,  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  such  men  are  called  of  God.  But  those  of  the 
contrary  description  ought  in  the  judgment  of  charity  to  be  so 
considered  and  received,  be  the  forms  of  their  admission  to  this 
sacred  office  what  they  may. 

And  now  surely  an  argument  xnay- be  drawn  from  their  caff- 
ing,  to  persuade  men  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  business 
on  which  ministers  are  sent.  Though  they  are  not  vested  with 
miraculous  powers,  nor  exempted  from  the  common  frailties  of 
humanity,  they  are  yet  as  truly  sent  by  God  as  were  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  :  and  if  by  magnifying  their  office  they  may 
rouse  the  attention  of  their  hearers,  and  so  be  the  instruments 
of  saving  their  souls,  their  using  this  freedom  is  not  only  allowr 
able,  but  commendable.     Yes,  we  will  magnify  our  office,  if  by 

a  Rom.  X.  14—17.  b  1  Thess.  v.  10. 

e  See  Matt  x.  40.— Mark  ix.  37— 41.— John  xiii.  20.        . 
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any^trieans  we  may  proToke  you  to  enmlatioli.  We  will  pfresmkia 
to  tell  you  that  we  are  seot  of  God,  if  that  will  gain  your  eais-» 
if  that  will  fix  your  attention.  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  and 
as  ye  will  answer  it  at  his  dread  tribunal,  we  bommand  you  to 
hear  us — ^we  require  you  to  consider  the  message  we  are  ehaif  4 
ed  with.— O  be  persuaded  !'--*But  if  ye  will  obstinately  refuse^ 
we  can  do  no  other  tKan  go  back  to  him  who  sent  us,  and  re* 
port  your  refusal*  So  we  will  do*  Look  ye  to  the  coiuBequence« 
If  ye  will  perish— sad  thought  l-^we^-^we  must  be  to  you  a  sa* 
vour  of  death  unto  death; — But  let  us  now  go  on  to  argue  die 
point. 

Fourthly,  From  the  momentous  nature  of  the  bminess  it^ 
self  on  which  we  are  sent  to  you* 

It  is  upon  no  trifling  concern,  no  matter  of  doubtful  import^ 
we  address  you.  The  message  we  have  to  deliv^  is  of  the  high* 
est  importance,  and  supported  by  the  fullest  evidence.  In  the 
dvil  afiairs  of  life,  truth  and  mportamx  always  ^ve  energy  to  a 
discourse*  I  am  infinitely  more  affected  with  an  argument  that 
comes  home  to  my  pr<^eity,  person,  and  reputation,  than  with 
the  curious  speculations  of  a  philosopher,  the  warm  reasoning  of 
a  politician,  or  the  amusing  talk  of  an  historian.  I  shall  not  be 
a  moment  determining  which  shall  have  my  ear,  be  who  oomea 
to  tell  me  of  an  estate  that  is  fidlen  to  me,  or  he  who  widies  to 
divert  me  with  an  icUe  dream.  Bat  the  competition  in  this  case 
is  infinitely  less,  than  that  between  tlie  most  weighty  concern  cf 
the  present  life,  and  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  souL 

Religion  carries  upon  the  very  lace  of  it  an  impartance,  not  to 
be  fully  estimated  by  any  human  measures.  It  liiis  fi>r  its  ob» 
ject  a  Being  of  iannense  perfisirtian,  and  for  the  seat  of  its  resi- 
dence a  soul  formed  for  immortality;  It  hnlds  up  to  our  view 
an  infinite  variety  of  troths,  the  most  instructive  and  interesting^ 
It  possesses  our  minds  of  ideas,  the  most  august  and  marvellous 
It  relieves  our  consciences  of  the  bitterest  pains,  ilnd  pours  int# 
nur  bosoms  the  most  refined  joys.  It  makes  a  revolution  in  the 
Boul,  coUTcrts  Hons  into  lambs,  and  raises  men  from  m  stale  t£ 
idiject  wretchedness  to  the  highest  pitdi  of  honour  and  happi* 
ness.  It  extends  its  influence  through  all  the  eoncmms  of  lifi% 
(the  vale  of  death,  and  an  endless  duration  hereaflen  It  brings 
pear  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  invisible  realities  of  m  eternal  wo^df 
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kbe  joyt  of  lieaven,  and  tJbe  toxments  of  hellt  th€^lft$t  judgment^ 
the  burning  elements,  the  dissolving  world*  the  general  wreck  of 
muversal  nature. 

Would  you  frame  an  idea  ^f  the  unporktme  of  religion?—*^ 
listen  to  the  dying  groans  of  the  incorrigible  sinner — fix  your 
#ye  on  the  placid  countenance  of  the  expiring  Christian--— hear 
ihe  triumphant  shouts  of  an  army  of  martyrs*  passing  through 
the  flames  of  persecution  to  the  joys  of  heaven — descend  into  the 
prison  of  hell,  and  take  a  view  of  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the 
damned^^rise  thence  to  the  abodes  of  bliss  above*  and  mingle^ 
with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born-^ Whal 
vhall  I  say? — ^go  to  Mount  Calvary*  and  behold  the  Creator  of 
the  world  expiring  on  a  cross,  to  give  existence  to  religion  ia 
the  heart  of  man.  Amid  these  scenes,  every  thing  accounted 
great  among  mortals  vanishes'  into  nothing-— expires  like  a  taper 
in  the  full  blase  of  the  sun.  States^  kingdoms*  and  empires 
disappear ;  the  glory  of  the  world  passes  away.  And*  on  the 
other  hand*  the  heaviest  load  of  evils  under  which  the  Christian 
groans,  becomes  ligbi.  and  momentary. — And  now  if  these  are 
the  matters  on  which  we  discourse  to  you*  are  they  not  of  all 
others  the  most  important  ?  Should  you  not  then  give  earnest 
keed  to  the  tlnngs  you  hear? 

But  you  will  perhaps  say,  ^^  Important  as  these  inatber»  may 
aeem,  if  there  is  no  tmtik  in  them,  and  they  are  only  the  reve* 
ries  of  a  heated  imagination,  I  am  justified  in  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  them."  True,  you  are.  But  then  you  ought  to  be  well 
assured  of  your  premises,  before  you  draw  your  conclusion.  Oi» 
the  contrary,  you  cannot  but  own  it  is  possible  these  things  may 
he  truer  yea^  sometimes  they  strike  you  as  highly  probable^ 
But  we  affirm  that  they  are  true,  and  bring  positive  proof  m 
mpport  of  oiur  affirnu^ion.  We  tell  you,  there  verily  is  a  re^ 
ward  for  the  righteous,  and  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth  ; 
And  that  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  lables,  wh^i 
we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  LorJ 
Jesus  Christ.  And  we  appeal  for  the  truth  of  what  we*  thiu» 
affirm,  to  the  testimony  of  die  most  authentic  »cords ;  to  a 
aeries  of  mirades  that  cannot  be  rejected,  without  admitting 
lacts  more  difficult  to  be  credited  than  these  miracles  themselves  ; 
to  a  long  train  of  prophecies,  some  of  which  have  been  fulfilled^ 
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and  others  are  now  fulfilling  before  your  eyes ;  to  the  purity  and 
Bublimity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  to  the  wonderful  effects  it 
has  produced  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men ;  to  its  progress  in 
the  world,  amidst  the  powerful  and  persevering  opposition  it  has 
met  with  from  passion,  pride,  and  prejudice;  and  to  the<!onsent 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  that  have  flourished  on  our  earth, 
find  who  many  thousands  of  them  have  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood. 

And  will  you  amidst  all  this  evidence  dispute  the  truth  of 
these  things  ?  Yea,  more  than  this,  will  you  confidently  assert, 
that  there  is  not  the  appearance  oi  truth  in  them  ?  For  so  much 
you  must  assert,  before  you  can  account  with  consistency'  for 
that  inattention,  from  which  we  are  so  earnestly  dissuadingyou. 
What  horrid  perverseness  this  !  Shall  we  take  you  to  the! foot 
df  Mount  Sinai,  and  shew  you  the  great  God  descending  there- 
in, in  fire,  and  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest?  Shall 
we  lead  you  from  thence  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  crucified  Jesus, 
and  ptesent  him  to  your  view  rising  from  his  grave,  and  passing 
up  through  the  clouds  into  heaven  ?  And  will  you  pronounce 
religion  a  cunningly  devised  fable  ?  How  determined  such  pre- 
judice !  How  inveterate  such  enmity  I 

But,  perhaps,  you  hold  another  kind  of  language.  Like 
Gallio,  the  Roman  deputy,  you  care  for  none  of  these  things, 
nor  are  you  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  your  indifference. 
We  tell  you  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  of  death  and  judgment,  of 
a  Siaviour  and  the  great  things  he  has  done,  of  religion  and  the 
blessings  it  proposes,  of  a  soul  and  all  it  is  capable  of  enjoying 
and  suffering;  and  you  coolly  reply,  "  It  may  be  so  for  aught 
we  know ;  we  hear  you,  but  will  give  ourselves  no  further  trou- 
ble about  it."  What  stupid  infatuation  !  Surely  such  conduct, 
if  persisted  in,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  down  the  vengeance  of 
Almighty  God  on  your  devoted  heads. 

Hear  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  upon  this  subject,  when 
exhorting  men  to  the  great  duty  we  are  now'  enforcing : — 
Tlierefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 
which  we  have  heardy  lest  at  any  time  weshould  kt  them  slip. 
For  if  the-word  spoken  by  angels  was  stedjast,  and  every  trans^ 
gression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompence  cfrewanlt 
how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  ^o  great  salvatum,  which  at 
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the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by.,  the  Lord^  and  was  confirmed 
unto  us  b^  them  that  heard  him ;  God  also  bearing  them  wit^ 
nessy  both  with  signs  and  uwnders^  and  with  divers  miracles 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  pum  vnll  a  ? 
Thus  you  see  ffae  importance  of  the  things  delivered,  is  an  ar- 
gument to  engage  our  attention  to  them ;  as  is  also. 

Fifthly,  The  necessity  of  consideration,  in  order  to  our 
profiting  by  the  word. 

A  discourse  that  is  not  understood,,  believed,  and  felt,  can  do 
a  man  no  good;  it  will  neither  guide  his  judgment,  influence 
his  ^emper,  or  govern  his  conduct.  And  whatever  benefit  we 
do  receive  from  a  discourse,  it  will  be  proportioned  to  the  jclear-' 
ness  of  our  perceptions,  the  strength  of  our  faith,  and  the  live- 
liness of  our  feelings.  Let  the  matters,  therefore,  on  which 
ministers  treat  be.  ever  so.  momentous,  if  we  affix  no  ideas  to 
them,  and  so  are  neither  persuaded  of  their  reality,  nor  affected 
with  their  importance,  we  cannot  be  edified.  But  how  are.  we 
to  understand,  believe,  and  feel,  without  hearing,  reflecting,  and 
considering  ?  It  hath  been  said,  indeed,  that  some  persons  have 
been  converted  by  a  single  word ;  and  in  such  instances  it  may 
seem  at  first  view  as  if  there  could  be  little,  if  any  consideration* 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  word  (suppose  eternity)  which,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  proved  the  mean  of  the  man's  conversion, 
did  not  operate  as  a  spell  or  charm :  it  did  not  produce  a  change 
in  his  mind  he  could  not  tell  how  or  wherefore.  No.  The 
truth  is,  his  attention  was  fixed  to  the  sentiment  couched  under 
the  word ;  and  so  impressions  were  made  on  his  heart,  which, 
after  a  course  of  reasoning,  issued  in  its  conversion.  It  is  thea 
by  attending,  thinking,  and  considering,  that  men  are  converted* 
God  deals  with  us  as  reasonable  creatures.  No  new  faculties 
are  given  us.  The  order  of  nature  is  not  reversed.  We  are 
not  required  to  understand  without  thinking,  to  believe  without 
considering,  or  to  feel  without  receiving  impression..  Of  what 
importance  then  is  the  duty  we  are  recommending  !  WJio  hath 
ears  to  Ivear,  let  him  hear. 

Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  divine  influences  at  all  militate 
against  this  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  incentive  to  it. 

While  you  are  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  following 

"I 

a  Heb.  ii.  1—4. 
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him  from  sentence  to  sentence,  and  endeavouring  to  comprebend 
his  meaning,  who  knows  but  divine  light  may  spring  up  in  your 
minds,  and  a  new  biass  be  given  to  your  will  ?  Faith  comes  btf 
hearing  a :  And  while  Lydia  was  thus  employed^  ^  Lord 
epimd  her  heart  to  aUend  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paullu 
While  you  are  calling  over  what  you  have  heard,  examining 
yourselves  by  it,  ^nd  searching  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  these 
things  are  so ;  who  knows  but  God  may  give  you  understand- 
ing c  J  circumcise  your  hearts  to  love  him  d;  and  incline  you 
to  his  testimonies  e  f 

The  same  obligation  that  lies  upon  us  to  discourse  to  you 
of  the  great  things  of  religion,  lies  upon  you  to  consider  them. 
It  is  our  duty,  assured  that  God  will  Judge  the  worlds  to  com^ 
mand  all  men  every  where  to  repent/;  knowing  the  terror  of 
the  Lord  to  persuade  them  g;  and,  having  the  word  of  recon^ 
cUiation  cdmmitted  to  us,  to  beseech  them  in  Chrisfs  stead  to  be 
reconciled  unto  God  h.  We  cannot,  indeed,  command  success. 
But  shall  we,  therefore,  forbear  the  discharge  of  our  duty? 
That  would  be  most  unreasonable  and  disingenuous*  No.  Ani-» 
mated  by  this  divine  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi-» 
rit,  we  will  apply  ourselves  with  the  greater  ardour  to  our  work. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  your  duty  to  hear,  consider,  read,  and  pray. 
A  superior  power,  however,  is  necessary  to  renew  your  heart. 
But  will  you  therefore  neglect  your  duty  ?  That  would  be  most 
unreasonable  and  disingenuous.  No;  rather  let  this  divine 
doctrine  become  an  argument  to  quicken  you,  as  well  as  us, 
with  redoubled  vigour  to  your  duty.  Consider  what  we  say, 
and  the  Lord  give  you  understanding.-^But  it  should  be  fur* 
Cher  remembered,  that  as  without  attention  and  consideration 
there  is  no  profiting  by  the  word,  so. 

Sixthly,  There  are  many  obstructions  in  the  way  of  this 
duty,  the  recollection  of  which  ought  to  have  the  force  of  an 
argument  to  excite  and  animate  us  to  it. 

What  these  obstructions  are,  we  have  shewn  you.  Our  Lord 
represents  them  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  parable  we 
have  been  explaining.     He  tells  us  that  Satan,  sin,  and  the 

m  Roin.  X.  17.  b  Acts  xvi.  14,  c  2  Tim.  ii.  7. 

rf  Deot.  XXX.  6.  e  PsaL  cxix.  36.  /  Actsxvii.  30, 31. 
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#orld  €xert  ^heir  utmost  powers  to  pr^ent  the  tiaturd  and  pro** 
per  operation  of  the  Word  On  the  heart ;  and  this  th^ir  purpose 
they  effect  by  dissuading  meil  from  a  calm  and  serious  attention 
to  it.  Saturn,  the  wicked  one^  comes  and  catches  away  the  word 
iu  soon  as  it  is  sown,  that  they  may  not  believe  and  be  saved4 
He  endeavours  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  it  while  they  are 
hearing  it,  or  to  excite  prejudices  in  their  breasts  against  it,  or 
to  hinder  their  recollection  of  it  afterwards.  What  a  sulitle 
malicious  adversary  this  !  The  heart  too  is  indisposed  to  receive 
the  word.  It  is  hard  and  Unyielding,  like  stony  or  rocky  ground. 
The  understanding  admits  not  easily  the  light  of  divine  truth ;  • 
the  will  is  not  without  great  difficulty  subjected  to  it;  and  the 
passions,  carried  away  by  ah  unnatural  and  violent  impulse,  pre* 
Vent  the  due  operation  of  the  word  on  the  judgment  and  con* 
science,  and  so  defeat  the  salutary  end  for  which  it  is  preached. 
Men  receive  the  word  with  gladness ;  but  having  no  root  in 
themselves,  they  endure  only  for  a  time ;  afterward,  when  tribu- 
lation or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  they  are  of* 
feuded.  And  then  the  world  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  word.  As  the  thorns  springing  up  with  the  seed 
choke  it,  so  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  choke 
the  word,  and  the  man  becomes  unfruitful.  His  time  is  so 
taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  life,  that  he  has  not  leisure  for  me- 
ditation. His  heart  is  so  oppressed  with  anxious  cares,  or  so 
elated  with  the  hope  of  gain,  or  so  fascinated  with  sensual  grati- 
fications, that  he  knows  not  how  to  compose  his  mind  to  con- 
sideration. And  the  more  deeply  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
ihe  world,  the  more  is  his  aversion  to  religion  confirmed.  So 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle^ 
than  for  a  rich  man,  that  is,  a  man  who  makes  the  world  his  ob- 
ject, to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  a. 

Now  taking  all  theise  circumstances  into  view,  and  at  the  same 
time  remembering  what  was  just  said  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  religion ;  we  possess  a  further  powerful  motive  to  considera-^ 
tion.  The  inattention  of  Archimedes  to  his  personal  safety,  at 
the  sacking  of  the  famous  city  of  Syracuse,  was  truly  wonderful. 
So  intent  was  he  upon  demonstrating  his  problem,  that  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  entered  his  study  with  a  demand  on  his  life, 
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all  the  favour  be  had  to  ask  of  them  was,  that  he  m^j^  not  be 
disturbed  tiH  he  had  jBnisbed  the  business  he  was  about* 
Strange  !  Self-preservation,  one  would  have  thought,  should 
have  taken  the  precedence  of  every  other  consideration ;  and  of 
consequence,  taught  him,  before  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  to 
dismiss  his  studies,  and  take  the  proper  measures  for  his*  escape* 
And  is  it  not  equally  wonderful  that  men  should  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  motive  we  are  now  urging,  in  concurrence  with  that 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  to  provoke  them  to  consideration? 
.  If  a  man  knew  his  house  to  be  on  fire,  would  he  suffer  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  so  alarming  a  circumstance  by  the 
amusements  of  the  family,  or  the  business  of  the  accomptiog- 
houfie?  No ;  his  danger  would  so  wholly  occupy  his  mind,  as  to 
thrust  every  other  concern  from  his  view,  and  rouse  him  into 
immediate  action.-  And  shall  we,  whose  Ufe,  whose  happiness, 
'whose  all  is  at  stake,  suffer  ourselves  to  bo  lulled  into  a.  fatal 
security  by  the  machinations  of  Satan,  the  deceitful  reasonings 
of  our  o^vn  hearts,  and  the  vain  allurements  of  the  world  ?  On 
the  contrary,  should  not  the  insidious  attempts- of  these,  ene- 
mies rouse  our  indignation,  and  their  open  assaults  animate  us 
to  every  possible  exertion  ?  What,  shall  the  wicked  one,  like  a 
bird  of  pr^y,  watch'  his  opportunity  to  catch  away  the  good  seed 
as  soon  as  it  falls  on  the  ground,  and  we  know  it,  and  yet  not 
be  on  our  guard?  Shall  he  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seek>- 
ing  whom  he  may  devour,  and  we  see  him  approaching,  aifd  yet 
make  no  resistance  a?  Shall  he  have  great  wrath,,  becayse  he 
knoweth  his  time  is  short  b;  and  we  none  to  oppose  him,  tliough 
we  know  our  time  is  equally  short  ?  Shall  be  be  ever  plotting 
how  to  e&rry  his  malevolent  designs  into  execution,  and  we  be 
stupidly  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  ?  Can  suph  a  ba^e  kind 
of  cowardice  as  this  consist  with  the  character  of  men  of  sense 
and  spirit?  Let  us  take  example  of  him,  .and  if  opposkipn  cre- 
ates watchfulness  and  attention  on  his  part,  let  it  have  the  same 
effect  on  ours.  ... 

TbifiT  reasoning  will  likewise  apply  to  all  the  other  obstruc- 
tions to  consideration  of  which  we  have  so  largely  discoursed,  I 
mean  those  arising  from  irregular  passions  in  combination  with 
worldly  cares  and  pleasures.     The  more  loud  and  clamorous 
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rtvese  disturbers  of  our  devotion  are,  the  more  vigorous  and  spi- 
rited should  be  out  resistance  to  "their  solicitations.  Reflect 
then,' we  beseech  you,  when  going  to  the  house  of  God,  while 
there,  and  as  you  are  coming  from  thence,  on  this  formidable 
confedehiey  among  your  enemies,  to  prevent  your  acquiring  the 
moist  inestimable  gain,  and  to  secure  your  final .  condemnation : 
Und  let  tbis  alarming  -refleetion  rouse  your  attention. 
•  Seventhly,  The  authority  that  enjoins  this  duty  upon  us, 
adds  inBnite  weight  to  all  that  has  been  said. 
'  To  attend  d&igently  to  the  reasonings  and  persuasions  of  those 
who' publish  the  gospel  in  our  ears,  is  the  solemn  command  of 
the  great  God :  of  Him  who  is  above  >all,  fills  all,  and  is  the  end 
ef  all  things ;  who  made  us,  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and 
will  cflfi  us  to  an  account  for  the  use  of  our  reason ;  who  hai^ 
heaven  and  earth  at  bis  disposal,  and  is  at  no  loss  fer  fneans  to 
punish  those  who  dispute  his  authority,  and  to  reward  those  wh^ 
diligently  seek  him ;  who,  in  short,  can  instantly  blot  us  out  of 
exiiBtence,  or  sink  us  into  an  abyss  of  endless  misery.  What 
ah  immense  Being  this  !  Can  we  think  of  him,  and  not  shud«> 
der  at  the  idea  of  wilful  disobedience  to  his  commands?.  > 

He  hath  signified  his  will  to  us,  by  the  light  of  nature,  by 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  ministers  of  his  gospel. 
Reason  is  the  voice  of  Gpd.  It  was  given  us  to  direct  our 
conduct,  and  though  enfeebled  by  human  apostacy,  it  clearly 
teaches  us  aur  obligations  to  this  great  duty  of  consideration; 
The  Scriptures  too  are  the  voice  of  God,  and  they  enjoin  this 
duty  on  us  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  solemnity.  I  have 
set  watchmen  over  youj  hearken  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  c^ 
Believe  theprophets,  and  ye  shcUl prosper  d.  Hearken  diligently 
'-'Hear  and  your  soul  shall  live  c.  Give  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  ye  hear  d.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  It 
were  endless  to  cite  passages  of  this  sort,  with  which  the  Scrips 
lures  every  where  abound.  And  then  the  voice  of  ministers,  if 
agreeable  to  the  Bible,  is  the  voice  of  God ;  so  that,  as  Christ 
says,  if  we  hear  them,  we  hear  him;  and  if  we  despise  them, 
we  despise  him  e.  And  bow  earnestly  they  beseech  us  to  con-^ 
eider  what  they  say  you  need  not  be  again  told. 
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Cm  it.  ihfii  be  doubled  vhether  dm  coiisldeniiton^irt' 
hma  «Khonii^yott  to,  is  •  duly  c^jjoined  upos  youbylb^gpeal 
God?  It.  is  bis  commaQd}  and  will  you  pay  no  attevlioii  to  il? 
Wbo^  God  spsko  tbose  solemn  words  from  Mouvt  Si<is%  JEbmltf 
O  j9iralBlg  tUok  yoo  the  wretdb  who  sbould  biivo  daiwd  to  s«p» 
JiniW  MO^  Aeor  /  would  baTO  eseaped  iaataot  puoibbmtiit?  No} 
tbe  hands  of  the  wbolo  congregation  woiddhavo  boon  upoobjsa^ 
no  €ye  wo«ld  have  pitied  bia»«  No?  e«i»  yon  with  reoson  plead 
in  excuse  for  your  inl^tl^tioti»  that  God  does  not  now  speak  feo 
lUb  lU  bobdid  tben»  with  an  audiUe  vpioe  from.beaVei»#  For  if 
the  manner  in  which  he  communicates  his  will  to  you  uiider  the 
presont  dispensation  is  move  mild  and  gentle  than  under  the  £(«•* 
mer;  if  the  small  still  voice  of  the  gospel  is  better  adapted  lo 
^ure  you  to  eoosiderationf  than  that  of  an  angel  or  one  just 
risen  fir<un  tbe  dead;  and  if  you  have  sufficient  evidence  of  it4 
divine  authority*  ye%  the  ftiU  compliment  of  external  evidence 
arising  from  the  union  of  the  Mosaic  emd  Christian  iostitutionsf 
it  will  follow  that  your  guilty  instead  of  beit^  extenuated,  is  in 
BO  small  degree  aggravated,  JSbu;  then  will  you  escape  who  ne* 
gleet  so  great  salvaJthm  a  ?  No  excuse  can  be  framed  for  your  dis^ 
obedience*  It  b  rebellion,  wilful  rebellion,  the  utmost  effort  of 
rebellion.  To  say  you  will  not  obey  this  or  that  command  of 
God,  is  horrid  insolence ;  but  to  say  you  wilt  not  give  him  the 
hearing,  is  at  once  to  violate  all  his  commands,  and  to  offer  him 
tbe  highest  possible  indignity.  What  punishment  does  not 
such  conduct  deserve  ?  And  can  you  wonder,  persisting  in  your 
obstinacy,  that  the  fierce  wrath  of  Almighty  God  should  amoke 
against  you  ?  •        * 

Hear  the  sentence  of  his  word ;  it  hath  gone  out  of  his  lips, 
and  will  speedily  be  executed*  Et>ery  soul  which  wiUnot  hear^ . 
shallie  desiragedjrotn  among  the  people  b.  They  raised  io 
bear  my  words,  therefore,  behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon^  them^ 
which  they  shall  w^  be  able  to  escape  c.  Whosoever,  says  Christ 
to  his  ministers,  shM  not  receive  you,  and  h$ar  your  words,  it 
shaU  be  more  tolerable  for  the  kmd  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in 
the  day  ^judgment,  thanfn'  them  d.  The  Lord  Jesus  shaU  be 
revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  infiamngftre,  to 
\  take  vengeance  on  them  thathnow  not  God,  and  that  obey  notthe 
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f^a/fflilfokr  L$rd  Ju¥$  drUia.  ,Wh«t.a9  awful  d«f  wilt 
tbmt  be !  And  can  yoa  lay  your  bands  <m  yoUr  hearttf  nd  sqf^ 
tbal  the  lai^piage  of  the  blessed  Qod  to  such  obstinate  sinnera 
in  their  extremity,  is  unjust  ?  .B^accAese  I  kav0  culMj  cm4ye  re^ 
Jmed^  I  hone  ^€Uked  oui  my  hicmd^  and  no  nnm  AnC 

jw  luwe  $ei  at  wmgkt  idl  my  oamml^  and  wmMnone  of  ntyr^ 
ftoqfs  laho  wUl  iaugh  at  your  cahmUyy  J  will  mock  wheu 
yanrfiar  cotneih ;  whm  your  fear  cameih  as  deiplaiion^  and  your 
duiruction  com^  as  a  whirlwind  i  whm  dis^ess  and  anguish 
Cometh  t^wt  you  i.--*Bttt  I  have  one  argument  more  to  add,  and 
that  is  taken^ 

£i6HTHLY»  and  lastly^  From  the  advantage  to  be  expected 
firom  consideration* 

That  men  are  averse  to  this  duty,  the  language  of  the  text 
aupposes ;  and  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  disputed.  But 
upon  what  principles  are  they  averse  to  it  ?  Let  us  meet  yow 
prejudices^  and  endeavour  to  obviate  them.  Is  the  business,  in 
the  first  place,  impracticable  f  Do  we  require  you  to  stop  the 
tide,  to  tear  up  mountains  firom  their  foundations,  to  pluck  the 
Bun  from  his  orb,  or  reverse  the  order  of  nature?  No.  We  ask 
nothing  of  you,  but  what  may  be  done^  what  others  have  donei 
and  what  you  yourselves  are  capable  of  doing. 

^^  But  it  is  a  difficult,  painful,  laborious  kind  of  business.'* 
Say  you  so?  Where  is  the  mighty  difficulty  of  listening  to 
a  plain  discourse,  carrying  away  the  leading  ideas  of  it  in  your 
memory,  comparing  them  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
Scripture,  and  then  going  down  on  your  knees,  and  begging 
God  that  what  you  have  heard  may  do  you  good?  Where. is 
the  hardship  of  all  this  ?  You  can  reason  and  strive  to  get  this 
world ;  and  pray  why  cannot  you  use  the  same  endeavours  about 
another?  You  think  not  much  of  spending  hours  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  at  your  pleasures ;  and  why  must  it  be  deemed 
an  Herculean  labour,  to  fix  your  attention  for  <me  hour  to  a  ser- 
.mon ;  and  to  retire  afterwards  half  an  hour,  to  obtain  satisfao- 
■tion,  whether  what  you  have  heard  is  true  or  false,  di  moment 
«r  of  no  account  at  all  ?  If  men  will  make  mountains  of  mole- 
iiills,  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadows,  and  consider  every  little 
exertion  as  hazardous  to  their  existence ;  there  is  an  end  not  only 
/to  all  great  exploits,  but  to  the  common  businesses  of  life* 
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Rouse  tli^H  from  your  slotli^  put  en  resolution,  and  set  atwHi^ 
Uie  duty  we  are  reeoiumending. 

'  •  *'  But,"  say  you,  "  the  r«suk  «f  comidewttion  will,  I  fea*^ 
be  unfavourable  to  me/'  So  then  you  think  consideration  wU 
io  you  harm.  Strange  I  If  that  were  the  case,  webuglit  to. 
dissuade  you  irom  it^  But  would  you  be  pleased,  were  w«  t9 
wish  you  to  take  what  we  say  for  granted,  without  giving  yx>ur« 
self  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  it?  You  would  not.  Why  then 
should  you  be  angry  with  us  for  pressing  that  opon  you,  the 
cdotrary  of  which  would  reflect  a  dishonour  upon  your  under-* 
standing? — "  But,  you  may  chance  to  be  persuaded  of  things 
you  do  not  wish  to  belieye."  Aye,  that's  the  matter.  Here 
lies  the  grand  difficulty.  But  how  unmanly  this  excuse  i  Truth 
is  truth,  whether  you  do  or  do  not  believe  it.  If  upon  inquiry 
you  become  fully  satisfied  that  religion  is  an  empty  dream,  the 
event  will  be  to  your  wish,  and  you  will  go  on  sinning  with 
greater  ease  to  yourself  than  ever.  If  on  the  contrary  it  should 
prove  to  be  true,  the  knowledge  and  persuasion  of  this  great 
truth,  however  unwelcome  to  you,  may  in  the  end  be  of  infinite 
advantage.  To  urge  men  to  the  consideration  of  dangers  which 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  escaping,  would  be  cruel, .  But  that 
is  not  the  case  here.  Iliough  it  should  turn  out  that  you  are 
a  miserable  sinner,  in  danger  of  sufiering  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
without  any  help  in  yourself;  yet  your  case  is  not  desperate, 
there  is  help  in  the  gospel.  The  same  motive  therefore  that 
induces  us  to  hold  up  these  painful  truths  to  your  view,  should 
induce  you  to  consider  them.  But  be  the  event  how  it  may,  it 
ia  a  reflection  on  your  understanding  and  resolution  to  refuse  to 
•eonsider  a  question,  for  fear  the  reply  to  it  should  not  be  agree;^ 
able.  And  indeed  this  excuse  of  yours  is  a  presumptive  argu- 
ment that  religion  is  true,  or  at  least  that  you  have  your  appre^ 
liensions  after  all  that  it  is  not  a  delusion. 
•  But  you  go  on  to  object,  "  If  I  listen  to  your  advice,  and 
become  a  convert  to  religion,  I  must  renounce  habits  I  have  con- 
tracted, break  off  my  gay  acquaintance,  and  give  up  all  my  fi> 
'ture  worldly  prospects :  and  on  the  contrary,  must  be  content 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  defer- 
ring all  hope  of  happiness  to  a  future  state."  But  if  the  mat- 
ter were  as  you  have  stated  it,  admitting  there  is  a  heaven  for 
^jbhe  rightepus,  aud  a  hell  for  the  wicked,  you  are  not  jusitificd  ii> 
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COlicem^g  of  religion  with  horror,  and  starting  back  from  con* 
sideration  as  an  exercise  utterly  lAuqical  to  yoor  real  interesta^ 
Jf  the  habit9  you  have  contracted  are  evil^  ought  they  not  to  be 
renotiBced  ?  If  the  company  you  associate  with  are  da!ngerou9» 
should  they  not  be  shunned  ?  If  the  eager  pursuit  at  worldly 
gain  and  plea&ure  will  inevitably  involve  you  in  misery,  should 
ijiot  such  pursuits  be  discontinued  ?  And  even  though  the  re«< 
aiainder  of  your  life  wore  to  be  spent  in  self-denial  and  afflic* 
tion,  you  would  have  no  cause,  with  the  hope  of  beaven  before 
^ofi,  to  regret  the  exchange  you  bad  made  of  the  service  of  sin 
for  that  of  God  and  religioti.  It  is  our  interest  to  submit  pa*> 
tiently  to  the  severest  discipline  inflicted  in  the  school  of  wis- 
dom, if  thereby  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  exalted  joys  and 
services  to  which  we  are  to  be  admitted  when  at  roan'a  estate. 

But  the  truth  is,  if  the  event  of  your  attention  and  considera-: 
tion  should  be,  what  you  at  present  dread,  your  conversicHi  from 
sin  to  God ;  you  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  highest  degree^  net  in 
the  future  world  only,  but  in  the  present.  The  pleasures  re?* 
suiting,  from  peace  of  conscience,  communicm  with  God,  the 
hope  of  heaven,  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  temper,  and  the 
practice  of  all  those  duties  our  divine  Master  has  enjoined ;  thc^ 
pleasures,  I  say,  resulting  hence  are  infinitely  preferable  to  those 
which  tbd  gratification  of  our  irregular  appetites  in  their  utmost 
extent  can  possibly  afford.  And  O !  what  heart  can  frai^e  a 
conception  of  one  thousandth  pert  of  the  bliss  which  awaits  the 
Christian  in  the  future  world  !  But  I  forbear  enlarging  here^ 
and  refer  you  to  the  account  given  in  the  former  discourse,  of  the 
blessedness  of  those  whose  hearts  having  been  made  honest  and 
good,  hear  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience« 

I  have  only  to  add,  before  I  dismiss  the  presen|  argumenlf 
that  as  the  duty  of  consideration  is  every  where  enjoined  in  the 
book  of  God,  so  it  is  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives  and 
encouragkig  promises.  Time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  recite 
them.  It  shall  suffice  to  comprise  them  all  in  the  ex{Nres8ive 
words  of  Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet,  and  Paul,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.'  ffear^  and  your  souls  shall  live  I  saya 
the  former  a :  Consider  what  I  say,  and  the  Lord  give  you  un* 
der standing  in  all  things ;  is  the  language  of  the  latter  b. 

a  Isa.  Iv.  3.  b2  Tim.  H.  7. 


